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Art.  I.    T/te  Dangers  of  the  Country,    By  the  Author  of  War 
in  Disguise,  &c.    8vo.    pp.  227.    Hatchard,  London,  1807. 

XITe  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  this  boding  volume ;  and 
we  think  the  aumor  has  discharged  a  great  public  duty, 
in  endeavouring  to  impress  the  country  with  a  sense  of  its  dan- 
gers, and  to  train  us  to  that  sort  of  fortitude  which  consists,  not 
in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  hazard,  but  in  providing  steadily  a- 
gainst  it. 

After  passing  rather  too  slightly  over  the  extent  of  our  danger 
from  the  military  power  of  France,  and  the  risk  of  an  actual 
subjugation,  he  proceeds  to  detail,  under  ten  several  heads,  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  from  such  a  calamitous  occur- 
rence. To  the  few  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  reflect  on  the 
subject,  such  an  enumeration  must  be  useless  ;  but  it  mgy  startle 
the  thoughtless,  and  rouse  the  multitude  from  their  dream  of 
apathy,  mus  to  see  these  menaced  evils  embodied  and  spread  out 
before  them,  which  they  have  hitherto  apprehended  Only  as  a 
remote  and  indistinct  possibility*  If  great  sacrifices,  too,  and 
great  exertion  should  become  necessary,  as  we  greatly  fear  they 
may,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  it  is  of  use  to  keep  before 
us  the  amount  of  the  miseries  from  which  we  are  purchasing  re-a 
demption. 

The  author  does  not  dwell  at  all  upon  the  horrors  of  the  con- 
quest itself,  nor  on  the  proscriptions  and  confiscations  with  which 
it  would  infallibly  be  attended.  He  supposes  this  great  work  to 
be  finally  consimunated ;  and  merely  sets  himself  to  estimate  the 
changes  which  would  be  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
viving population* 

.  The  first  would  be,  the  transference  of  oiir  sceptre  to  th^ 
hands  of  some  creature  of  the  conqueroir,  Qr  the  total  supptrea* 
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Sion  of  our  independence,  by  our  cdhverslon  into  a  province  or  de- 
partment of  his  empire.  The  author  thinks  the  last  most  pro- 
bable ;  asr  our  insular  situation,  maritime  habits  and  untratrtable 
character,  might  otherwise  give  us  a  chance  for  recovering  our 
freedom,  and  converting  a  nominal  into  a  real  independence.  In 
either  event,  he  rightly  concludes,  that  our  free  constitution 
would  be  annihilated.  It  is  this  freedonr,  - more  than  our  com- 
mercial prosperity  or  our  national  influence,  which  excites  the 
alarm  and  jealousy  of  our  enemy  :  it  exhales  a  vapour  unhealth- 
ful  to,  the  constitution  of  despotism  ;  and  while  England  is  free, 
the  master  of  France  must  be  uneasy.  We  might  still  have 
Parliaments,  however,  and  mock  elections  ;  but  we  may  guess  at 
the  measure  of  power  ^hich  would  be  left  to  those  assemblies, 
from  that  wRicL  we  have  seen  entrusted  to  the  senates  of  France 
or  o£  Holland. 

The  consequences  of  conquest,  liowever,  would  first  come 
home  to  individuals,  in  the  destruction  of  our  laws  and  personal 
privileges.  No  one  can  be  extravagant  enough  to  imagine  that  a 
French  govetnmeift  wouW  allow  a  habeas  corpus^  a  jury,  or  a 
gaol-delivery  to  its  English  subjects.  We  cannot  hope  for  more 
than  it  indulges  to  its  own  peopfe.-  The  liberty  of  the  press  in- 
France,  too,  may  safdy  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  what  it  would 
be  in  England  \  and  in  comparison  with  the  tyranny  now  exer- 
cised there,  in  this  respect,  the  policy  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Sor- 
bonnej  and  the  Bourbons,  was  perfect  freedom.  Their  interfer- 
ence was  restrictive  or  prohibitory  merely ;  but  the  present  go- 
vernor of  France  compels  its  journalists  to  publish,  as  well  as 
to  suppress,  whatever  he  pleases.  He  has  personal  quarrels,  too, 
with  the  English  press  \  which  we  are  afraid  could  not  be  settled 
by  mere  prospective  regulations.  There  are  more  than  Peltier 
who  might  meet  with  the  fate  of  Palm. 

The  next  thing  we  should  lose,  woXlld  be  the  security  of  per- 
'  sonal  liberty.  This  consequence  of  conquest  we  shall  give  in 
the  words  of  our  author.  It  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
most  popular  manner. 

«  We  muft  lay  afide  alfo  that  proud  fenfe  of  perfonal  inviolability, 
which  we  now  cherifh  fo  fondly  ;  and,  wliat  is  juftly  prized  ftill  more, 
the>civil  fanftity  of  our  homes.  The  Englifhman'^8  houfe  muft  be  his 
•aftle  no  lAore. 

«  Iiifteadof  our  humble  watchmen  to  wifti  us  refpeftfuUy  good  night, 
when  returning  Xo  our  abodes  in  the  evening,  we  lhall  be  challenged  at 
every  turtiing  by  military  patroles,  and  fhall  be  fortunate,  if  we  meet 
no  pert  boy  in  commiilion,  or  ill-natured  trooper,  to  rebuke  us  with 
the  back  of  his  fword,  or  with  a  lodging  in  the  guard-houie,  for  a 
heedlefs  or  tardy  reply.  Perhaps,  after  all,  when  we  arrive  at  our 
lomcf)  iijltad     tbia  ^uict^Sn>$de  at  whkh  we  expeded  to  fit  in 
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donieftic  privaqr  with  our  wives  and  childreni  and  relieve  our  burthened 
hearts  by  fighing  with  them  over  the  forrows  of  our  country,  we  (hall 
find  fonve  ruffian  familiars  of  the  police  on  a  domiciliary  viiit ;  or  fome 
infolent  young  officers,  who  have  ilepped  in  unafked  \o  relieve  their 
tedium  while  on  guard,  by  the  convenation  of  our  wives  and  dfiugh* 
ters.  It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to  offend  fuch  unwelcome 
gueftsy  or  even  not  to  treat  them  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  brave  war- 
riors who  have  ferved  under  Napoleon  the  Great. 

<  But,  fhould  we  efcape  fuch  intruders  for  the  evening,  ilill  we  muft 
lye  down,  uncertain  whether  our  dwellings  will  be  left  unviolated  till  the 
morning.  A  tremendous  noife  will  often  at  midnight  roufe  the  father 
of  a  family  from  his  deep,  and  he  will  hear  a  harm  voice  commanding 
to  open  the  gate,  through  which  its  hapleft  mafter'will  ibon  ^afs  to 
return  no  more. '    p.  20,  21. 

The  most  disastrous  consequence  of  conquest,  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  national  and  individual  opulence.  The  mere 
destruction  of  the  funds  would  beggar  an  incredible  multitude  ; 
but  the  trade  and  the  riches  of  England  would  infallibly  perish 
with  its  security  for  property — its  equal  laws— its  colonies  and 
commanding  navy.  It  is  only  necessary  indeed  to  consider',  how 
much  greater  and  more  powerful  we  are  at  this  moment  than  our 
population  or  extent  of  territory  should  naturally  have  made  us, 
to  see  how  much  more  we  should  lose,  in  losing  our  independ-^ 
ence,  than  any  other  people.  We  should  fall  like  Tyre  or  Car- 
thage, if  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  greatness  were  once 
withdrawn.  The  quantity  of  domestic  misery  which  would 
produced,  in  such  a  population  as  ours,  by  this  vast  and  general 
impoverishment,  surpasses  all  calculation.  The  author  is  very 
long  upon  it ;  and  gives  a  number  of  pictures  and  details,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  think  that 
industry  is  secure  of  its  reward  in  every  civilized  society,  and 
that  it  is  ftiere  romance  for  people  in  the  middling  conditions  of 
life  to  fight  for  political  privileges,  or  for  the  choice  of  their 
rulers. 

The  rigours  of  a  suspicious  provincial  military  govemmetlt, 
would  be  displayed  in  full  force  over  the  politicians  of  conquered 
England. — Our  mobs  and  our  clubs,  and  even  our  coffee-house 
conversations,  would  be  effectually  broken  up  by  the  sabre  and  the 
bayonet.  Sanguinary  punishments  would  repress  the  new  in- 
vented crimes  of  suspected  disaffection  and  sedition ;  and  the 
happy  invention  of  military  conscription,  would  take  off  the  tur- 
bulent part  of  our  youth,  to  recruit  the  legions  of  their  master, 
and  to  extend  his  conquests  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  author  next  foresees  the  destruction  of  our  religious  li- 
berty, and  the  compulsory  restitution  of  Popery,  among  the  im- 
aiediate  consequences  ot  our  subjugation.    We  hesitate  more 
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about  this,  than  any  of  his  preceding  anticipaliofis ;  though  it  ^ 
no  doubt  true,  that  the  universaKty  of  that  faith  would  be  very 
convenient  for  an  Emperor  who  keeps  the  Pope  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  there  is  something  in  the  constitution  an^  doctrine  oiF 
many  of  the  Protestant  churches  which  would  be  likely  enough 
to  give  offence  to  an  absolute  sovereign. 

The  last  evil  to  which  the  author  directs  the  attention  of  hij 
countrymen,  is  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  would 
result,  partly  from  the  debasement  uniformly  produced  by  loss 
of  liberty,  but  chiefly  from  the  contagion  of  that  profligate  and 
licentious  soldiery  which  would  be  quartered  over  ail  the  land, 
and  would  naturally  take  the  lead  in  every  thing  in  which  theii 
example  could  be  seducing  or  pernicious. 

Such  are  the  obvioua  and/  tremendous  evils  which  this  author 
very  fairly  and  dearly  deduces  from  the  supposition  of  our  yield- 
ing to  the  fate  which  has  already  fallen  on  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  being  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  France.  There  is 
no  fancy,  unfortunately,  and  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  % 
every  article  of  it  i&  supported  by  precedents  ;  every  tint  is  co- 
loured from  the  life*  It  is  evea  a  softened  delineation ;  for  iki 
allowance  is  made  for  the  peculiar  rancour  and  hostility  with 
which  the  enemy  has  always  avowed  himself  to  be  actuated  to-! 
wards  us,  more  than  any  other  of  his  opponents. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  the  author  proposes  fro  point 
<>ut  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  But,  in  this  more  comfortable  and 
pleasing  task,  we  are  concerned  to  say  that  he  is  by  no  means; 
equally  successful.  His  prescription  for  averting  the  present 
crisis,  consists  of  three  ingredients.  1.  We  are  not  to  make  peace 
till  matters  look  better  on  the  Continent ;  2.  We  are  to  improve 
our  military  system,  chiefly  by  filling  our  ranks  with  very  young- 
men ;  3.  and  finally.  We  are  to  deserve  the  favour  of  Heavea 
by  reforming  our  lives,  and  by  forthwith  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade.  Upwards  of  seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  pious  declama- 
tions against  this  abominable  traffic,  and  reascMiings  and  citations 
from  the  Revelations,  to  show  that  the  successes  of  Bonaparte 
have  been  permitted  as  a  chastisement  and  admonition  to  its  sup- 
porters. AH  this  may  be  very  well  meant ;  but  the  reasonings 
•  we  suspect,  would  scarcely  go  down  in  a  sermon.  The  subject^ 
however,  requires  a  more  deliberate  consideration. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  enlarge  upon  the  actual  hazard 
in  which  we  stand,  of  invasion  and  possible  defeat,  though  it  i^. 
here  that  the  prejudices  which  tie  up  our  hands  from  exertioa 
are  most  fatally  prevalent.  After  all  we  have  seen  of'  the  unal- 
terable hostility,  the  daxingness  and  perseverance  of  our  enemy, 
it  is  not  a  little  alarming  to  think  how  general  the  persuasion  still 
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IS,  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable  invasion  will  be  at- 
tempted. Even  on  the  supposition  of  such  an  attempt,  the  greater 
part  of  our  countrymen  have  never  allowed  themselves  to  imagine 
any  thing  beyond  a  battle  at  sea.  A  few  of  the  more  resolute 
have  perhaps  looked  forward  to  a  momentary  and  unambiguous 
conflict  on  die  beach  with  those  who  had  escaped  from  our  ma- 
ritime vengeance  :  but  we  cannot  discover  that  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
tracted contest  in  the  interior  has  ever  been  admitted,  or  that  any 
preparations  have  been  made  in  contemplation  of  such  a  possibi- 
lity. What  the  consequences  may  be  of  such  neglect,  we  have 
just  been  attempting  to  point  out.  For  some  of  the  facts  whicli 
imperiously  call  upon  us  to  take  security  against  them,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  following  passages  of  the  work  now  before  us, 

*  Though  his  threats  of  invafion  have  been  fufpended,  not  fo  his  naval ' 
preparations.  He  has  not  difcQntinued  the  build'mg  of  that  p^reat  niin- 
ber  of  (hips  of  the  line,  the  keels  of  which  were  long  fince  laid  at  Ant- 
werp, at  Brefty  and  in  various  other  ports  of  his  dominions  ;  and  the 
dock-yards  of  Venice,  are  now  fully  employed,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Spain  and  Holland,  in  preparing  for  him  a  regular  marine.  Mean- 
time, the  Boulogne  flotilla  has  been  carefully  maintained  upon  that  ex- 
tenlive  fcale,  and  in  that  fitnefs  for  immediate  fervice,  to  which  he  had 
raifed  it  before  his  march  for  the  Rhine.  It  is,  if  public  and  general 
report  may  be  credited,  capable  of  tranfporting,  by  a  (ingle  embarkation, 
150,000  men  to  our  ftioree.  Nor  Is  that  flotilla  to  be  defpifcd,  as  an 
ioftrumeDt  of  invafion,  when  in  the  hfitids  of  a  man  prodigal  of  the 
lives  of  his  troops,  and  inexorably  bent  on  the  accomplifhment  of  his. 
porpofe :  more  efpecially  now,  when  he  has  gained  renown  enough, 
and  ftrength  enough,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  be  in  no  danger, 
from  the  difcontent  that  might  be  excited  by  the  lofd  of  an  army. 

*  Wc  had  fome  fecurity  perhaps,  till  now,  from  the  dilemma  in  which 
Napoleon  was  placed,  by  the  neceffity  of  either  rifliing  his  own  perfon 
in  the  paflage,  or  refigning  to  another  commander  the  glory  of  the  ex- 
pedition, in  the  event  of  its  fuccefs.  But  now,  he  cau  afford  to  fpare, 
to  Murat,  to  Maficna,  Davouil,  or  fome  other  diftinguiflied  general, 
the  renown  of  conquering  Great  Britain  ;  nor  feel  any  apprehenfion  that 
fuch  a  delegate  will  ufe  the  large  force  to  be  committed  to  him,  either 
at  Boulogne,  or  on  this  fide  the  channel,  fo  as  to  triumph  with  fafety, 
and  avoid  the  fate  of  Moreau.  The  Ufurper  will  therefore  mod  pro- 
bably not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  inconvenience  of  leading  the  army  of 
England,  nor  raflily  re-engage  himfelf  to  do  fo ;  but  will  yield  to  the 
prayers  of  his  anxiously  qffealonate  fubjedts,  and  devolve  on  fome  fa- 
vourite chief,  that  hazardous  command. 

*  But  the  Boulogne  flotilla  will  not  be  relied  upon,  as  the  only  mean 
of  iavafioD.  In  other  ports  of  the  channel,  in  the  German  Ocean,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic,  regular  and  powerful 
armamenti  will  be  prepared,  fo  as  to  diilradour  attention,  and -divide 
our  saval  force ;  nor  would  it  be  pofiible  for  us  to  blockade  them  all* 
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through  eTcry  reafon,  and  with  fleets  and  fquadrons  fufflciently  ftrong» 
if  our  navy  were  three  times  as  large  and  potent  as  it  adually  is.  It 
would  be  prepoilerous  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  from  no  part  of  hit 
itnmcnk  maritime  regions,  will  the  enemy  be  able  to  fend  expeditions  to 
fea  ;  and  not  lefs  fo,  to  rely  that  his  fleets  and  tranfports  will  all  be  met 
vith  by  Britifh  fquadrons,  before  they  can  land  troops  on  our  fhores. 
Jlven  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  Nelfon,  could  not  prevent  the  power- 
ful invafion  of  Egypt;  and  if>  prior  to  1S05,  any  man  believed  that 
it  is  impoiiible  for  the  hoftile  fleets  to  deal  from  their  harbours,  to  per- 
{orm.  voyages,  and  to  land  forces  in  diftant  parts,  without  being  arret- 
ed by  Britifh  fleets  in  their  way,  he  muft  now  be  quite  cured  of  that 
ixiiftake.  We  have  learnt,  by  reiterated  experience  within  the  lad  two 
years,  that  all  this  may  be  done,  without  the  difcovery  even  of  the 
point  of  deflination,  till  it  is  too  late  to  fruflrate  the  plan. 
'  <  It  would  not  be  quite  fo  eafy,  I  admit,  to  colle6t  and  fend  to  fea^ 
with  e(^ual  fecrecy,  a  fleet  large  enough  to  waft  over  an  army  adequate 
to  the  invaBon  of  England  ;  but  fuppoflng  fuch  fleets  to  be  collefted  at 
more  ports  than  one,  even  this  might  very  probably  be  effefted.  It 
muft  not,  however,  be  concluded,  that  the  enemy  will  certainly  be 
driven  to  the  neceflity  of  embarking  by  ftealth.  A  much  more  likely, 
and  feafible  expedient  would  the  bringing  together,  by  combine4 
and  well  concerted  movement^,  a  large  part  of  his  naval  force,  at  the 
deflined  point  of  embarl^ation,  and  then  failing  openly  for  our  coaft, 
under  the  protediion  of  a  fleel  fuch  as  we  could  not  immediately  colledi 
{hips  enough  to  intercept  and  defeat. 

*  It  has  been  computed]  by  fea-officers  of  reputation  and  judgment, 
that  150,000  men  might  be  embarked  at  Boulogne  in  a  Angle  day  ;  for 
the  veflels  now  colleded  ther^,  are  fo  conftrudted  as  to  take  the  ground 
without  damage  ;  and  when  anchored  at  high-water  mark,  on  a  long 
fandy  beach  which  is  impregnably  fortified  for  their  proteAion,  they 
are  left  dry  for  hours  by  the  ebb  tide  ;  fo  that  the  troops  may  march  on 
board  by  means  of  planks,  as  quickly  almoft  as  they  could  file  off  into 
their  barracks ;  and  at  the  return  of  high  \yatcr,  be  ready  to  put  to  fea. ; 
If  fo,  the  command  of  the  channel  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  might 
fuffiee  for  the  moft  formidable  invafion.  '    p.  109-7-iia. 

And  afterwards — 

*  After  all,  have  we  effc£^ive  foldiers,  regular  or  irregular,  fufRcient, 
in  point  of  numbers,  to  make  the  country  perfcdly  fafe  againfl  a  power- 
ful invafion  f 

*  The  volunteers,  much  more  than  the  regulars,  are  difperfed  In  every 
part  of  the  ifland  ;  and  no  great  proportion  of  them  could  be  convened 
at  any  given  point,  foon  enough  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  an  enemy,  who 
mighfe- land  on  our  eafteru  or  fouthern  coaft,  before  he  could  become 
mafter  of  London.  Befides,  the  defedts  which  I  have  juft  been  dating, 
would  be  found  peculiarly  fatal,  if  fuch  troops  were  to  be  marched  frona 
diftant  parts  of  the  ifland,  immediately  prior  to  their  being  brought 
into  af^ion. 

f  Of  the  ToIuQteera  now  enrolled  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  great 
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<nany  are  certainly,  in  point  of  difclplinet  as  well  as  bodily  quallfieatioDf , 
unfit  for  ad^ual  fervlce  ;  and  a  large  proportion  even  of  thofc  who  are 
-returned  as  effediive,  will  not  be  found  io  upon  trial.  It  is  too  cooi- 
mon,  1  fear,  to  keep  every  member  on  the  efFe<SIve  lift,  who  has  once 
-cxerctfed  with  tke  corps  in  battalion  upon  an  inlpe^ion  or  general  miii^ 
Cer-;  though,  perhaps,  he  never  was  perfc6l  even  in  his  manual  e^  .'r- 
cife,  and  has  forgot  the  Ihcle  he  once  learned  of  it.  Thefe  undifci- 
^lined  efieftives  too,  are,  h  is  probable,  increafing  ^rery  rapidly,  in  aL- 
inoft  every  corps  not  receiving  pay^  though  their  nominal  force  remains 
'Undiminiflied. 

*  Without  enlarging  on  this  ful^e6t,  I  will  hazard  an  opinion  .that 
there  are  not  50,000  volunteers  in  the  whole  ifland,  now  ready  to  take 
the  field,  and  fit  to  a6l  againft  an  enemy:;  yet,  were  there  fix  times  as 
nuiny,  it  might  be  difficult  to  draw  together  two  armies  of  that  amount^ 
in  time  to  make  a  £rfl  and  fecond  ftand,  for  the  exigence  of  their 
-country.  Suppofing  a  battle  to  be  loft,  and  London  in  the  hands  of 
^e  i&vaders,  the  fubfequent  jundion  of  volunteers,  who  are  fcattered 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  ifland,  would  be  no  <afy  werlc.  With  a  moft 
«£klve  and  energetic  enemy  in  the  centre,  the  communications  between 
the  eaft  and  the  wefi,  the  north  and  the  fouth,  oT  the  ifland,  would  not 
le  long  apen.  The  hope  therefore  of  lurtlier  retiftance,  would  depend^ 
not  merely  on  our  having  enougfh  of  effedive  volunteers,  to  form  a 
powerful  referve*  but  on  their  being  fufficiently  numerous,  to  make  head 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the  fame  moment,  and  fight  their 
vnj  in  large  bodies  to  a  general  rendezvous,  though  oppofed  by  power- 
ful detachments. 

*  If  it  be  objeded,  that  thefe  calculations  are  founded  on  an  aiTumpo 
tion  that  we  fhould  be  taken  by  furprife  ;  I  anfwer,  that  our  notice  of 
4in  approaching  invafion  would  probably  ht  extremely  (hort,  and  quite 
infufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  embodying  our  yolunteers  throughout  the 
ifland,  prior  to  the  adual  defcent*  The  means  of  fuddenly  embarkingr 
a  large  army  at  Boulogne^  are  continually  at  the  enemy's  command. 
The  only  requifite  for  invafion^  therefore,  whick»  unlefs  he  trufts  to  the 
Hottlla  alone,  he  <nuft  provnlde  by  new  expedients,  is  a  convoying  fleet ; 
and  this,  as  has  been  already  fliown,  he  may  very  poifibly  obtain  by  a 
preconcerted  jundion  of  different  i^uadrons  off  that  or  fome  neigh- 
bouring port.  But  the  only  probable  meant  of  fo  obtaining  a  tempo- 
rary fuperionty  in  the  channel,  are  fo  far  from  being  inconfiftent  with 
fecrecy,  that  they  neceffarily  imply  that  quality  ;  nor  wonld  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  found,  admit  of  any  delay.  It  feems  not  anlikely,  there- 
fore, that  the  fame  day  would  bring  us  advice  that  the  blockade  of  Bou- 
logne  was  raifed  by  a  ftrong  hoftile  fleet,  and  that  the  troops  were  be- 
ginning to  embark :  nor  is  it  impoflible,  that  the  flotilla  might  be  al- 
ready on  our  coaft,  before  the  danger  could  be  announced  by  Govera* 
fsent,  at  any  great  diftance  from  London. 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  prepare  efFedually  againft  the 
danger  q{  fuah  a  furprife,  with  our  prefcnt  ini^ans  of  interior  defence  ? 
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Are  the  volunteers  to  be  called  from  their  homes,  a^d  marched  lAto 
idHlant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  to  be  formed  into  armies,  on  every 
alarm  ?  The  repetition  of  fuch  coftly  and  vexatious  oieans  of  pr«para- 
tlon,  would  foon  exhauft  both  the  purfe  and  the  patience  of  the  country, 
Befides,  as  the  danger  mud  always  be  imminent  as  long  as  a  large  army 
is  encamped  within  fight  of  our  coafts,  and  the  moil  fpecious  indications 
of  an  immediate  intention  to  embark,  could  be  eafily  made,  the  enemy, 
if  he  found  he  could  reduce  us  to  fuch  coftly  defeniive  expedientsiy 
vrould  take  care  we  (hould  have  alarms  enough*  to  harafs  our  volunteera 
prior  to  an  adlual  attempt.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  forces  which  are  to 
be  aflembled  from  many  different  diftrids  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  every  branch  of  civil  induftry,  as  well  as  of  domeftic  comfort, 
tnuft  probably  be,  for  the  moft  part,  unembodied  when  the  eoemy  is  on 
his  way  to  our  fhores.  *    p.  130 — 133. 

In  this  situation,  is  it  possible  for  a  moment  to  doubt,  that  our 
danger  is  great,  and  that  our  preparation  is  inadequate  ?  or,  is  it 
tonceivable  that  men  should  still  be  found,  who'  can  fancy  that 
they  act  a  laudable  and  spirited  part,  in  discrediting  the  danger, 
and  obstructing  the  necessary  preparation  ?  or  in  raising  a  senser 
less  cry  of  disaffection  or  cowardice  against  all  who  have  courage 
to  look  our  situation  in  the  face,  and  patriotism,  to  wish  that  it 
(should  be  rendered  more  secure  ?  It  seems  to  be  the  great  object 
of  those  who  assunae  the  direction  of  the  public  sentiment,  to  hold 
put  the  enemy  as  something  very  hateful,  but  by  no  means  very 
formidable ;  and  thus  to  inflanie  our  animosity,  without  exciting 
our  apprehensions.  Now  this,  we  conceive,  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Our  animosity  is  al- 
ready more  violent  than  is  either  reasonable  or  becoming;  and  our 
appmiensiqns  are  proved,  by  the  imperfection  of  our  preparation, 
to  be  far  less  active  jhan  they  ought  to  be.    To  talk  with  con- 

^  tempt  of  the  greatest  military  power  that  the  world  ever  saw,  is. 
either  base  affectation,  or  mere  drivelling,  or  insanity ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  popular  ton^  among  those  who  seem  most  inclined  to 
drive  us  on  to  the  encounter.  Provided  we  are  angry  enough, 
and  sufficiently  convinced  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  despicable 
opponent,  they  seem  to  think  it  but  of  little  consequence  how  we 
are  prepared  in  other  respects  for  the  contest.  Our  want  of  dis- 
cipline and  numbers — of^  generals — of  strong  places,  or  plans  of 
operation,  are  all  overlooked  \  and  instead  of  remedying  themjj 
it  seexns  to  be  the  prevailing  policy  to  discountenance  all  who 
would  press  them  on  our  notice,  and  to  make  up  all  deficiencies 
by  more  abuse  of  the  enemy,  and  more  high-flown  compliments 

'  to  our  own  confidence  and  prowess.  In  consequence  of  all  this, 
a  general  feeling  is  propagated  in  the  country,  that  no  extraordi- 
nary exertions  can  be  necessary  to  repel  tliese  presumptuous  in- 
vaders •,  and  it  is  but  too  faiiiiliar  and  obvious  a  truth,  that  no- 
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thing  but  a  convictioti  <)f  absolute  necessity  will  e\ner  lead  us  to 
those  exertions  without  which  we  cannot  be  in  safety.  That  ne-^ 
cessitjj  we  think,  is  now  come.  We  must  be  an  armed  nation, 
before  we  can  be  safe  from  the  hostility  of  a  nation  much  more 
numerous  in  arms  :  and^  that  we  are  not  already  an  armed  nation^^ 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  disguise 
from  us  this  necessity,  to  feed  us  with  jhe  vain  idea  that  no  foei 
will  dare  to  assail  us,  ^nd  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
tort their  menaces  by  unmanly  abuse  and  impotent  reviling. 

Thofc  who  agree  with  us,  and  with  the  author  before  us,  as  ta 
the  mtferies  which  this  nation,  beyond  all  others,  would  have  to 
fttfier  from  fubjugation,  will  feel  enough  of  anger  and  indignation 
It  thofe  by  whom  they  are  threatened  with  fuch  a  calamity. 
There  can  be  no  need,  therefore,  to-  inflame  our  animofity  by  any 
other  coniiderations.    Frenchmen,  as  Frenchmen,  were  never 
very  poplar  in  this  country ;  but  infulting  and  invading  French* 
men,  oould  never  have  met  but  with  one  reception.    Is  it  not 
an  infult,  then,  to  the  loyalty  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  their 
fpiritj  to  fu]^fc  that  they  need  the  excitement  of  pafEonate  in<r 
veftives,  or  that  they  will  fight  better,  and  more  willingly,  if 
they  we  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  danger  of  the  encounter  ?  AU 
this  is  the  worfe,  too,  becaufe  we  are  verily  perfuaded  that  the 
vulgar  railing,  in  which  we  indulge  ourfelves  towards  the  enemy, 
is  very  nearly  as  much  mifplaced  and  unjuftifiable  as  the  accufa- 
tions  which  they  fo  induftriouily  circulate  as  tt>  us.    The  French 
are  indilputably  a  gallant,  a  focial,  and  an  ingenious  people ;  and, 
except  that  they  arc  at  war  with  us,  and  have  beaten  our  allies, 
and  are4>urfujxig  meafures  that  endanger  our  fecurity,  it  does  not; 
occur  to  us  that  they  are  more  deferving  of  moral  reprobation  than 
moft  other  nations.    Their  manners  are  fomewhat  more  licenti* 
out,  perhaps,  than  ours;  and  they  arc  more  boadful  and  info* 
lent  than  we  are  faid  to  have  been  in  former  times  ^  but,  com* 
pared  with  any  otlier  Continental  people,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing they  would  appear  to  confiderable  advantage ;  and  that  they 
would  probably  be  reckoned*  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  fully  aa 
amiable  and  refpedable  as  our  good  allies  the  Portuguefc  or  Nea- 
politans— the  Coffacs  or  Laplanders.    As  to  their  leader,  it  mull 
be  adimitted  that  he  has  fome  flaws  in  his  charadier  that  do  not 
perfecUy  become  a  hero.    He  is  more'  irafcible  ami  vindidiive,  it 
feems,  than  fome  other  heroes  have  been  ;  but  his  infatiabie  am- 
bition, with  his  difrcgard  of  the  lives  and  comforts  of  others^ 
are  very  much  in  the  common  heroical  ftyle.    We  do  not  know 
that  he  is  worfc  than  the  common  run  of  conquerors  or  arbitrary 
pinccs ;  and  arc  inclined  to  place  him,  as  to  general  chara<9:er, 
jfot  far  from  the  level  of  the  great  Frederic,  or  the  illuftrious 
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Catharine.  Thofe  diftinguiflied  perfons  had  vices  enough,  both 
public  and  private  i  and  were  rather  given  to  interfere  with  their 
neighbours,  from  other  motives  than  thofe  of  pure  philanthropy. 
We  ftili  talk  of  them,  however,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
admiration,  and  manifeft  a  liberal  indulgence  to  their  failings, 
while  we  invoke  all  the  lightnings  of  heaven  on  the  head  of  their 
snore  formidable  fucceflbr.  Now  this,  we  muft  fay,  is  very  par- 
tial and  childiOi,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  chara£ler  of  the 
nation,  and  the  contefl  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Its  moft  perni« 
cious  effea,  is  in  relaxing  the  vigilant  anxiety  of  our  preparation  ; 
but  it  deferves  alfo  to  be  reprobated,  as  throwing  unneceffary  ob- 
ftacles  in  the  way  of  that  pacification  to  which  we  mu/i  ultimate- 
ly look  forward,  and  in  indifpofing  us  to  copy  from  the  enemy 
thofe  things  which  may  be  neceflary  for  our  prcfervation. 

In  considering  how  we  are  to  oppose  that  torrent  of  success, 
which  has  hitherto  overborne  all  the  bulwarks  that  have  been 
erected  to  restrain  it,  it  is  neither  useless  nor  unnatural  to  in- 
quire to  what  tliat  success  has  been  owing.  We  may  thus  be 
enabled  either  to  discover  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy,  or 
to  borrow  for  ourselves  a  like  invulnerability ;  to  anticipate  the 
decay  of  what  as  yet  seems  to  have  been  constantly  growing  in 
strength ;  or  to  adopt  such  arrangements  as  may  raise  us  to  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  force  and  reputation. 

We  may  talk  now  of  the  immense  accession  of  territory  and  po- 
pulation which  France  has  recently  received  ;  of  the  military  disci- 
pline that  is  established  over  all  that  vast  empire ;  and  of  the  enor- 
mous armies  which  have  been  trained  to  victory  in  the  incessant 
and  extended  wars  of  fifteen  years.  These,  no  doubt,  are  formi- 
dable items  in  the  s^ccount  current  of  her  greatness  5  but  they  are 
rather  the  fruits  of  her  success,  than  the  causes  of  it.  France,  under 
her  old  government,  was  more  populous,  and  more  unanimous,  and 
possessed  more  disciplined  soldiers,  than  in  the  first  of  her  revo- 
lutionary contests ;  yet,  in  that  distracted  and  tumultuous  state, 
she  overthrew  the  finest  armies  in  Europe,  and  established  her 
dominion  over  provinces  which  her  monarchs^  had  vainly  coveted 
for  several  generations  before.  It  is  to  the  revolution  itself  then, 
and  its  effects  on  the  interior  structure  of  society,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  greatness  and  the  successes  of  France. 
By  that  great  concussion,  the  whole  talents  of  the  nation  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  rose,  by  their  natural  buoyancy,  to  the  higher 
regions  of  tne  state.  The  ruin  and  confusion  which  it  produced, 
jdid  not  prevent  this  effect  from  taking  place  ;  and  whatever  the 
nation  may  have  lost  in  point  of  internal  comfort  or  happiness, 
jjthere  can  oe  no  doubt  that  it  has  gained  inconceivably  in  point  of 
^or^e  and  activity  as  a  state.   This  is  an  advantage  which  all  new 

governments 
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governments  possess,  to  counterbalance  the  many  disadvantages 
to  which  they  are  obviously  liable.  They  are  generally  insecure, 
and  often  oppressive  \  but  they  are  almost  always  administered 
with  ability,  and  are  strong  and  efficient  in  all  their  measures  of 
public  policy. 

The  fact  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted :  and  the  theory  does 
not  lye  very  deep.  No  man  can  win  a  place,  who  does  not  deserve 
to  occupy  it ;  but  he  may  succeed  to  it,  without  any  such  qualiiir 
cation.  A  man  cannot  make  a  fortune,  without  money-getting 
talents ;  but  he  may  inherit  it,  without  any  other  disposition^ 
than  those  of  squandering  and  improvidence.  The  case  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  to  public  functions  and  political  power.  In 
regular  and  established  governments,  they  are  often  given,  and 
must  often  be  given,  to  rank,  and  to  wealth,  and  to  personal  in- 
fluence, without  any  great  regard  to  superior  fitness  or  ability. 
In  the  first  formation  of  society,  or  in  i^s  second  formation,  ia 
the  event  of  a  radical  revolution,  no  such  thing  is  practicable*. 
Places  are  not  given  them,  but  taken ;  they  are  not  inherited,  but 
won  :  and  rank  and  wealth,  and  adventitious  influence  being 
annihilated,  the  only  competition  is  as  to  personal  qualifications  \ 
and  the  only  test  of  their  existence  is  their  actual  operation  and 
display.  Ail  extensive  governments,  when  considered  with  re- 
lation to  their  functionaries  and  administrators,  are  necessarily  of 
the  nature  of  aristocracies ;  but  all  aristocracies,  at  tlieir  tirst 
formation,  are  necessarily  composed  of  the  strong  and  the  sub- 
tle—of those  who  are  powerful  or  active.  Imbecility  can  by  no 
possibility  have  a  place  in  them  ;  negligence  or  incapacity  operate 
a  spontaneous  exclusion.  The  race  is  then  always  to  the  swift, 
and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  That  it  is  otherwise  afterwards,  is 
apparent ;  and  though  the  reasons,  why  it  is  so,  are  not  very  re- 
mote nor  abstruse,  it  may  be  instructive  to  trace  their  operation 
a  little  more  carefully  and  minutely,  than  we  have  often  patience 
to  do,  in  these  broad  and  general  speculations. 

All  civilized  governments  may  be  divided  into  free  and  arbi- 
trary :  oXf  more  accurately  for  our  present  purpose,  into  the  go-r 
vemment  of  England  and  the  other  European  governments.  Alj 
these,  we  suppose,  were  suitably  administered  in  the  beginning. 
The  most  famous  warrior  would  oe  king ;  the  next  in  prowess  and 
reputation  would  be  earls  and  generals  :  he  who  could  write  best 
would  be  chancellor  \  and  he  who  had  the  greatest  gift  of  prayer, 
would  be  court  chaplain  or  archbishop.  The  same  principle  would 
regulate  all  the  inferior  conditions  :  the  first  captains,  we  have 
no  doubt,  were  taller  and  more  expert  than  the  Serjeants ;  and 
they  than  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  The  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  the  establishment  of  hereditary  ri^htj  omde  a  great  chan^§ 
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in  these  particulars.  A  cast»  called  nobility,  was  formed,  from 
which  alone  ail  the  great  functionaries  of  government  could  be 
appointed  in  most  countries  of  £urope ;  and  in  process  of  time, 
the  more  important  charges  could  only  be  given  among  a  small 
number  of  families.  This  produced  a  twofold  effect  on  the  go- 
vernment ;  in  both  its  branches  most  prejudicial  to  its  vigour  and 
prosperity.  In  the  first  place,  by  narrowing  prodigiously  the 
range  of  selection,  it  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  the 
cfaaince  of  a  suitable  appointment  $  and,  in  the  second  place,  by 
securing  in  a  great  degree  such  appointments  to  persons  of  a  cer- 
tun  rank  and  connexion,  it  excused  them  from  the  labour  of  ac- 
4}Biri»g  those  qualifications,  which  would  have  been  indispensa- 
ble in  die  case  of  a  fair  competition,  and  took  away  die  only  ef- 
fectual motive  by  which  they  could  have  been  excited,  to  make 
themselves  fit  for  the  situations  to  which  they  aspired.  It  is  well 
known,  accordinglv,,  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent, 
commands  and  emoassies,  and  almost  all  the  momentous  employ-^ 
ments  on  which  the  welfare  of  a  state  is  necessarily  dependent^ 
were  claimed  as  appendages  of  a  certain  rank  and  situation,  and 
were  considered  as  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  low-born  am- 
bition. For  a  long  while,  this  had  the  effect  of  repressing,  in 
die  great  body  of  die  nadon,  all  those  habits  and  talents  by  which 
men  could  be  qualified  for  public  situations ;  and,  for  several 
centuries,  the  Continent  of  Europe  presented  the  uniform  spec- 
tacle of  a  stupid  and  brutish  commonalty,  submitting,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  dominion  of"  a  capricious  and  ignorant  nobi- 
Ufy.  At  last,  as  society  enlarged,  and  the  common  business  of 
men  came  to  require  some  degree  of  intellectual  exertion,  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  arrangement  grew  visible,  and  its  conse- 
quences began  to  be  felt.  Men  began  to  mock  at  the  follies  of 
their  rulers,  and  to  aspire  to  be  their  correctors.  A  few  situa- 
tions were  every  where  gradually  abandoned  to  industry  and  ta- 
lent ;  and  the  princes  and  nobles  became  somewhat  less  ignorant 
and  presumptuous.  The  whole  real  power  and  administration  of 
the  state,  however,  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  or- 
ders ;  and  the  people,  increasing  in  talent  and  intelligence  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  political  influence,  came  to  be  ranged  in  some 
measure  in  hostility  to  their  governors,  and  to  be  looked  upon  in  re- 
jtum  with  new  fcehngs  of  distrust  and  jealousy.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  in  France  immediately  before  the  revolution ;  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  true  efficient  cause  of  that  prodigious  explosion. 
With  an  immense  body  of  information  and  genius  in  the  nation, 
they  saw  the  administration  shifted  from  one  set  of  incapables  to 
another ;  and,  sanguine  from  inexperience,  and  exasperated  by 
opposition^  they  rushed  forward  to  the  redemption  of  the  coun- 
try 
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txj  with  ah  impetooBity  that  occasioned  its  ruiiu  In  the  scenes 
ox  outrage  and  ct>nfusion  that  followed,  prirate  happiness^  and 
perhaps  private  morality,  was  violently  invaded  and  endangered  : 
many  absurdities  and  many  atrocities  were  committed  ;  but  the 

S-eat  object  was  effected,  of  placing  the  highest  talents  in  the 
ghest  situad^ns  \  and  appointing  Uie  ofEcers  of  government,  if 
not  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  governed,  at  least  with  a  view 
to  the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform.  Every  antient  ground 
of  exclusion  was  entirely  done  away ;  and  all  tne  talent  and  en* 
terprize  of  the  nation  was  put  in  requisition  for  the  service  of 
government,  by  rfie  mere  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  it  would  be 
employed  as  soon  as  it  made  good  its  pretensions.  It  is  by  this 
talent,  and  by  this  enterprize,  that  France  has  hitherto  gone  on 
conquering — and  to  conquer,  we  are  afraid,  unless  the  talent  and 
the  enterprize  of  her  adversaries  is  set  free  for  the  contest,  by  a 
more  cautious  repetiticm  of  the  experiment  by  which  her  force 
has  been  redoubled. 

The  other  nations  of  the  Continent  are,  as  France  was  fifty 
years  before  the  revolution ;  bestowing  every  important  employ- 
m«it  on  the  order  of  nobility  exclusively,  and  naming  their  ge- 
nerals and  ministers,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  from  among  a 
small  number  of  court-favourites  or  powerful  families.  The  peo- 
ple at  large  is  either  quite  destitute  of  the  talents,  for  which 
there  is  neither  reward  nor  employment;  or  it  begins  to  feel  dis- 
contented at  the  exclusion,  and  to  look  upon  its  own  rights  and 
interests  as  distinct  from  those  of  its  rulers.  With  us  the  case- 
is  somewhat  difierent ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  what 
the  difference  consists. 

All  the  cauics  of  which  we  have  fpoken  have  operated  In  Eng- 
land as  well  as  elfewhere  r  they  muft  operate  wherever  a  regular 
government  has  been  long  cftabliflied,  and  wherever  wealth  and 
dignity  is  tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation:  but  they 
have  operated  to  a  much  fmaller  extent :  and  the  vigour,  which 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  Continent,  perhaps,  without  the 
expenfe  of  a  revolution,  may  be  infufed  into  England' by  an  en- 
lightened adminiftration  of  her  exifting  government. 

In  England,  there  is  no  exchifion  on  account  of  birth  and  little 
on  the  ground  of  what  is  properly  termed  court- favour.  There 
is  no  aUfolute  excluGon,  indeed,  of  any  kind  ;  and  any  man  may 
afpire  to  any  fituation  in  the  country.  Wealth  and  political  in- 
fluence, however,  are  almoft  neceffary  to  enfure  his  fuccefs  in  any 
of  the  higher  departments.  We  are  aware  that  a  certain  degree 
of  wealth  is  neceiFary,  in  all  countries,  to  fupport  pretentions  of  a 
certain  magnitude  ;  but  we  allude  now  chiefly  to  the  prafticc  of 
felling  commiflions  in  the  army,  and  other  fituations  of  ftill  great- 
er 
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er  importance,  which  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  efFedt  of  fuch  ufages,  in  excluding  and  difcouraging  the  fair 
preteniions  of  talenti  is  too  obvious  to  ftand  in  need  ol  illuftra- 
tion  \  but  by  far  the  moft  formidable  obilrudion  to  the  free  ufe 
of  our  intelle£lual  refources,  arifes  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
popular  conilitution,  and  the  general  adminiftrationjof  our  mixed 
government. 

It  is  pcrfe£Wy  well  known,  that  there  always  is  in  this  country 
'  a  large  party  oppofed,  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  aflual  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs.  This  party  confifts  of  thofe  members  of  the  legif- 
lature  who  themfelves  afpire  to  fill  the  higheft  offices  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  of  thofe  individuals  throughout  the  country  Wio 
concur  in  their  general  maxims  of  policy,  or  are  attached  to  tbem 
from  motives  of  a  more  perfonal  nature.  The  numbers  and 
ftrength  of  this  party  are  liable,  of  courfe,  to  variation ;  but  it 
may  reafonably  be  eftimated,  in  modern  times,  to  comprehend  a« 
bout  one  third  of  the  whole  nation.  Here,  th6n,  is  one  great 
fource  of  exclufion,  which  operates,  with  us,  far  more  extcnfivcly 
than  in  any  other  country.  Thofe  who  are  in  poiTciHon  of  power, 
and  entitled  to  nominate  to  the  great  and  influencing  employments 
in  the  government,  cannot  be  expedied  to  bellow  them  on  their 
political  enemies  ;  and  t^us  one  third  part  of  the  whole  popula« 
tion  of  the  country,  comprehending  perhaps  a  ftill  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  talent,  is  loil  to  the  public  fervice,  and  as  completely 
profcribed  and  excluded  as  the  plebeian  clafles  are  in  the  old  arif- 
tocratical  governments  of  the  Continent.  If  there  was  a  free 
choice,  however,  or  a  fair  competition  among  thofe  who  belong 
to  the  party  in  power,  there  would  be  lefs  reafon  for  lamenting  this 
partial  exclufion )  but  the  exiilence  of  an  oppofite  party,  and  the 
n'ecelTity  of  refilling  its  increafe,  has  a  llill  more  pernicious  ttk€t 
in  narrowing  the  competition  for  employment.  Among  thofe  of 
their  own  adherents  to  whom  the  exiiling  diflributors  of  great 
employments  might  affign  them,  there  may  oe  fome  who  are  emi- 
nently qualified  ta  fill  them  with  ability ;  and  fome  whofe  ambi- 
tious pretenfions  it  may  be  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  gratify. 
In  fuch  a  dilemma  it  is  not  to  be  expe£ied  that  merit  will  prevail*, 
nay)  the  more  virtuous  and  patriotic  the  adminiftration  may  be, 
the  lefs  chance  will  it  have  for  prevailing ;  Gnce  it  jv  ill  always  oc- 
cur as  an  irrefiflible  argument,  that  it  is  better  to  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  having  one  infufficicnt  fundlionary  in  the  ftate, 
than  to  run  the  rilk  of  difplacing  tht!  whole  adminiftration  by  dif« 
gulling  fome  of  its  moft  powerful  fupportcrs.  This  general 
ikfitch  is  enough  to  explain  our  meaning  to  thofe  yvho  have  attend- 
ed to  the  fubjed  $  but  it  is  right  to  unfold  it  a  little  more  dif- 
tinaly. 

When 
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When  an  office  of  importance  becomes  vacant, — ^when  a  com- 
mander is  to  be  named  for  a  great  expedition,  or  an  ambassador 
for  a  delicate  and  critical  mission,*  it  is  probable  that  more  than: 
one  individual  will  occur  to  the  ministry  as  peculiarly  qualified 
to  discharge  those  momentous  duties,  and  clearly  entitled  to  the 
nomination  on  the  score  of  superior  merit.  If  they  were  free  to; 
follow  the  suggestions  of  their  own  judgment,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  the  result ;  but  a  ministry,  in  this  country,  is  a  set 
of  persons  who  hold  their  patronage,  and  all  their  other  power,  in 
consequence  of  beii/g  supported  in  all  their  measures  by  about 
two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  who  would  for- 
feit all  this  patronage  and  power  the  moment  they  lost  that  sup- 
port, or  were  deserted  by  any  considei'able  proportion  of  their 
adherents.  If  it  should  happen^  therefore,  that  any  person  of 
great  weight  and  influence  in  that  body  should  chuse  himself  to 
be  the  commander  or  ambassador,  in  the  case  now  imagined,  or 
should  insist  that  the  appcwntment  should  be  given  to  some  friend 
or  connexion  of  his  own,  and  that,  in  both  cases,  under  the  ex- 
press assurance  that  be  would  withdraw  with  all  his  adherents, 
and  unite  himself  with  the  opposition,  if  his  application  was  not 
attended  to  ; — it  is  plain  that,  in  most  cases,  the  minister  must 
yield  to  his  conditions.  It  may  not  often  happen,  that  any  one 
mdividual  can  command  such  a  number  of  votes  as  to  overturn 
an  administration  by  his  secession  ;  but  the  combined  interest  of 
a  very  few  powerful  families  is  generally  able  to  do  this  v  and 
where  they  recommend  any  one  with  their  united  influence,  the 
recommendation  has  the  force  of  a  command.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether extravagant  to  imagine  that  any  ministry  would  endanger 
their  own  stability,  or  even  risk  the  cordiality  of  their  adherents^ 
by  rejecting  such  a  recommendation,  in  behalf  of  a  competitor 
who  had  nothing  but  his  merit  to  plead  for  him.  The  only  apo- 
logy which  could  be  received  for  their  refusal  would  be,  that  a 
previo.us  application  had  been  made,  with  which  it  was  still  more 
mdispensable  for  them  to  comply. 

If  occurrences  of  this  nature  were  rare,  and  if  the  government 
was  left  in  general  to  the  free  exercise  of  its  discretion,  the  evil 
arisinjij  from  such  occasional  interferences  would  scarcely  require 
to  be  noticed  \  but  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  constitution,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  are  all  the  great  ofiices  bespoken 
for  the  leading  members  of  the  legislature,  or  their  immediate 
connexions,  but  all  the  smaller  employments,  down  to  secrcta- 
ries>  and  clerks  to  secretaries,  are  supplied  by  candidates  who  re- 
ly upon  interest,  and  not  upon  merit }  and  produce,  as  their  only 
qualification,  the  recommendation  of  this  noble  lord,  or  that  dis-r 

poser 
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poser  of  boroughs.  So  far  from  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
QMm  choice^  ministers  have  in  general  no  other  discretion  to  ob- 
serve, than  to  disoblige  the  least  powerftd  of  their  suitors,  and  to 
pacify  those  whose  application  is  rejected  to-day^  with  promises 
of  better  success  to-morrow.  The  consequences  of  this  system 
are  obvious,  and  sufficiently  melancholy. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  great  and  important  offices  of  the 
state  are  virtually  monopolized  by  a  few  great  families.  Provid- 
ed there  be  any  member  of  those  families  possessed  of  talents  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  a  decent  and  passable  manner,  a  claim  is 
sure  to  be  made  in  their  behalf  5  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  claim  is  almost  ^  sure  to  be  successful.  The  na- 
ture of  the  government,  indeed,  and  the  weight  of 'the  opposition 
by  which  it  is  always  confronted,  renders  a  certain  degree  of  ta- 
lent in  those  privileged  candidates  indispensable.  In  this  respect 
we  have  the  advantage  of  the  continental  governments.  Our 
chief  places  cannot  be  given  away  to  persons  utterly  incapable  of 
their  duties ;  but  still,  the  qualifications  required  by  us  in  a  can- 
didate properly  recommended,  are  undoubtedly  very  slender,  and, 
beyond  all  question,  much  lower  than  might  be  required,  and 
could  be  obtained,  if  the  competition  were  free  and  general,  and 
if  success  were  the  sure  reward  pf  superior  qualification. 

The  second  bad  effect  is,  that  .persons  whose  natural  genius 
and  dispositions  would  ensure  the  very  highest  excellence  in  many 
important  departments,  are  deterred  from  cultivating  those  ta- 
lents, or  bringing  them  forward  into  public  notice,  from  the  con- 
sciousness tliat  they  do  not  possess  that  political  influence  which 
is  necessary  to  give  them  effisct^  or  from  despair  of  obtaining 
those  recommendations,  without  which  no  success  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Much  admirable  talent  is  thus  suppressed  for  want  of 
encouragement ;  and  minds,  that  might  have  redeemed  or  exalted 
Ae  age  or  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  have  wasted  their 
vigour  in  obscure  and  ignoble  drudgery. 

The  last  consequence  is,  that  those  who  possess  the  power  of 
nominating  to  high  offices,  being  thus  habitually  beset  with  ap- 
plications from  quarters  to  whicn  they  are  forced  to  pay  atten- 
tion, cease  to  think  of  any  other  functionaries  than  those  who 
come  so  recommended,  and  make  no  exertion  to  discover  or  bring 
forward  those  talents,  by  which  alone  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  supplied  in  seasons  of  great  difficulty. 

These  reasons,  we  think,  are  nearly  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
fact,  which  we  conceive  to  admit  of  no  dispute,  viz.  that  this 
country,  though  containing,  in  the  mass  of  its  population,  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  intelligence  and  just  principle,  than  any  o- 
ther  that  ever  existed,  has  not  generally  conducted  itself  with  any 
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extraordinary  or  consummate  wisdom  as  a  government,  biit  ha$ 
often  committed  or  persisted  iii  the  errors  which  a  narrow  and  4. 
yulgar  policy  had  imposed  upon  the  least  enlightened  of  its  neigh* 
bours.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  highest  talents  should  be 
found  where  there  is  the  greatest  jeward,  and  the  greatest  field 
for  their  exertion ;  and  in  a  ifree  country  especially,  it  seemed 
neceflary  to  explain  how  a  fyftem  (hould  have  arifen,  which  pre« 
dudes  the  ftate  from  availing  itfclf  of  the  genius  and  the  wifdom 
of  its  fubjedsy  and  prevents  the  people  from  inteirfering  to  fave 
themfelves  by  the  fair  application  of  the  talents  and  the  fagacity 
they  poflefs. 

^  It  is  eafier  to  point  out  the  evils  of  this  fyflem,  than  the  mea- 
fures  by  which  they  may  be  redrefled.  One  great  obje£i  is,  to 
multiply  the  points  of  conta£l  between  the  wifdom  which  is  fcat- 
tered  among  the  people,  and  that  which  is  a£lually  employed  in 
the  condu6^  oif  public  affairs  \  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  communi- 
cation between  the  nation  and  its  goVemdrs  \  and  thus  to  enable 
the  knowledge  and  the  talent  that  are  iii  the  country  to  a£t  upoii 
the  mechaiiifm  by  which  i  ts  bufineft  is  performed:  By  this 
means;  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  of  talents,  inilead  of 
political  partifans;  will  become  more  generally  apparent ;  the  de- 
feds  of  the  ufual  Candidates  will  be  better  appreciated  ;  and  many 
will  retire;  and  many  be  driven  from  a  competition,  in  which  they 
now  meet  with  fcarcely  any  refiftance.  To  negative  thefe  eftablifh- 
ed  pretenfions,  however,  and  boldly  td  bring  in  diftinguifhed  abili- 
ties in  preference  to  party  agents,  will  require,  in  the  beginnings 
no  little  ftrehgth  both  of  mind  and  of  influence  in  the  miniftry  by 
which  it  is  attempted.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  weaker  a  mi- 
niftry isy  the  mote  completely  it  mult  always  be  held  in  thraldom 
to  thofe  by  txrhom  it  is  fupported ;  and  that  the  greatet  ftrength  it 
can  acquire,  the  gteater  will  be  its  independence,  and  its  power 
of  fulfilling  ks  dutyi  without  regarding  the  difappointnlent  or  re- 
fentment  of  individuals.  The  firft  ftep  to  this  great  reform ^ 
thereforcj  muft  be  to  form  a  Itrong  niiniftry, — one  fo  firmly- fear- 
ed in  the  efteetn  and  confidence  of  the  country,  as  to  be  able  to 
do  what  is  right,  without  caring  whom  it  difpleafes,  and  to  attend 
to  the  bufine^  of  the  country,  without  interruption  from  a  diftiruft 
of  its  own  fecurity.  If  fuch  a  miniitry  can  once  be  fbund,  no- 
thing mote  will  be  neceflfary  than  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  tt  will  not  afterwards  be 
eafy  to  revert  to  the  infatuation  of  former  times*  Intriguers  and 
partifans  may  fucceed,  for  a  long  while,  in  excluding  men  of  aftive 
and  commanding  talents  from  high  fituations ;  but  they  will  never 
be  able  to  difplace  them,  if  they  are  once  allowed  to  get  footings 
and  to  fhew  experimentally  the  difference  between  tjiem  and  their 
predeceflbrs. 
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if  men  could  be  generally  perfuaded  of  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe, 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  propofed  remedy,  we  (hould  by  na 
means  defpair  of  feeing  it  adopted,  at  leaft  to  fuch  ah  extent  as 
to  enfure  its  ultimate  fucc^fs.  Of  the  neceffity,  we  think,  no 
man  that  looks  at  the  prefent  ftatc  of  Europe,  and  recoUetls  by 
what  it  has  Jbeen  produced,  will  long  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
feme  review  will  fatisfy  him  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  fug- 
gefted.  France  has  triumphed  by  the  free  and  unlimited  ufe  (he 
has  made  of  the  talents  of  her  people ;  but  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  at  thisi  moment  much  more  enlightened  and  ingenious, 
and  capable  of  affijrding  more  efficient  fervice  to  their  govern- 
ment, than  thofe  of  France,  ot  of  afny  other  co\iritry.  If  a  fimilar 
field  was  opened  for  competition, — if  the  fame'  high  rewards  were 
held  out  for  excellence,  and  the  fame  facilities  afforded  for  its 
publication  and  difplay,  we  are  peffeSly  fatisfied  that  England 
would  in  a  very  fhort  time  exhibit  more  fplendid  inftahces  of  fuc- 
cefsful  genius,  in  every  department  of  the  public  fervice,  than  have 
yet  been  produced  among  thofe  who  h^ve  rifen  to  fuch  a  height 
oy  the\r  multiplication.  tJnlefs  fome  fuch  mieafures  be  adopted, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how  they  are  fo  be  i^efifted. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  we  are  afraid,  on  thefe  general  con- 
fiderations ;  but  they  are  too  important,  we  conceive,  to  be  fup- 
prefTed  upon  fuch  an  occafion ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  give 
fome  latitude  to  the  expreffion  of  our  opinions,  both  beCaufe  the 
topic  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  author  of  the  work 
before  tis,  and  has  not  been  fufficiently  unfolded  in  any  recent 
work  that  has  fallen  under  our  obfefvation^  The  eflential  difFer- 
en'ce  between  a  new  and  an  old  government,  is  the  key,  we  are 
firmly  perfuaded,  to  the  whole  recent  and  difaftrous  hiftory  of 
Europe,  and  fhould  be  our  guide  and  point  of  direftiort  in  all  the 
efforts  which  we  are  yet  to  make  for  its  reftoration.* 

The  only  other  topic  in  the  work  before  uSj  to  which  we  have 
now  leifure  to  attend,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  policy  of  feek- 
ing  peace  with  France,  in  het  prefent  triumphant  pofition.  The 
opinion  of  ti^e  author,  we  have  already  intimated,  is  decidedly 
againft  fuch  a  pacification.  Ours,  we  will  confefs,  rather  leans 
•the  other  way ;  though  the  queftion  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  difficult  and  delicate,  as  well  as  the  moft  important,  to 
which  the  public  attention  can  poffibly  be  diredled. 

The  war  was  undertaken,  we  (hall  admit,  for  the  purpofe  of 
repressing  the  ufurpations  of  France,  or  of  ameliorating  its  go- 
vernment. The  refult  has  been,  that  France  has  fubjugated  the 
whole  Continent,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Meffina ;  and 
that  its  government  has  paffifd  from  a  tumultuous  democracy,  in- 
to a  regular,  enlightened,  and  well<^difcipHned  military  defpotifm. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  ftate  of  things  with  regard  to  France  and  her  conti- 
nental enemies.  With  regard  to  ourfelves,  we  have  hitherto  fufFer- 
ed  nothing  but  in  our  tranquillity  and  our  finances.  Our  navy  has 
been  uniformly  triumphant,  our  trade  has  increased,  and  we  have 
conquered  a  great  number  of  the  foreign  fettlements  of  the  enemy, 
without  lofing  any  of  our  own  ;  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  invafion^  and  oiir  taxe«  ate  becoming  every  day  mor^ 
intolerably  burdenlon^e.  The  problem  is,  whether,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  be  wifer  to  riiake  peace,  or  to  continue  the  war. 
The  folution,  we  have  already  faid,  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely 
difficult ;  but  it  will  be  eafier  if  we  can  afcertain  for  what  objefls 
the  war  muft  now  be  carried  on. 

.  There  are  only  four  ends,  we  think, .  that  can  poflibly  be  in  the 
view  of  thofe  who  are  for  perfifting  in  hdftility.  The  firft  is,  t6 
reftore  the  Boiirbdns,  to  reduce  the  power  pf  France,  and  to  re- 
prefs  her  within  her  ancient  limits.  The  fecond  is,  to  retrieve, 
at  leaft  to  a  certain  extent,  the  lofles  of  our  faithful  allies.  The 
third  is,  to  niaintain  the'  conquefts  which  we  have  nlade  during 
the  wai" ;  arid  the  laft  is^  to  defend  ourfelves  with  greater  fecu- 
rity  from  the  dangers  ^ith  which  we  are  menaced  from  the  enor- 
mous power  and  rooted  hoftility  of  our  enemy.  Of  thefe  four 
objedls  of  war,  the  two  firft,  ^e  are  afraid,  may  now  fairly  be 
^ven  up  as  defperate  and  unattainable.  The  third,  we  conceive^ 
is  unjuftifiable  and  infufficient ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  laft 
only,  that  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  any  doubt  or  hefitaticm. 

.  Every  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  France  hats  ended  in 
adding  to  her  power;  The  wars  which  her.  neighbours  have  wag- 
ed ag^inft  her  have  been  the  fole  caufes  of  her  greatnefs.  She 
ba£9ed  the  greateft  armies,  and  the  moft  extenfive  leagues,  whilef 
the  ftfength  of  hex  Enemies  Was  unbroken,  and  her  own  immature, 
is  it  to  be  expe£ted,  then,  that  the  iflue  of  the  conteft  fhould  be 
different,  when  their  refources  are ,  wafted,  and  hers  improved, — 
when  their  armies  haVe  been  broken  and  difperfed,  and  hers  con- 
folidated,  multiplied,  and  elated  ?  The  game,  we  fear,  is  decid- 
edly loft,  as  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  for  our  allies  to 
perfift  in  it,  will  only  be  td  pufti  their  bad  fortune.  They  had 
better  take  up  the  remaining  ftakes,  if  th^y  can ;  and  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  little  more  (kill  and  contrivante,  before  they  chufe  part- 
ners for  a  new  party.  Every  new  league  that  has  been  formed 
againft  France,  has  added  a  new  country  to  her  conquefts.  The 
firft  gave  her  the  Low  Countries  and  Holland  ;  the  fecond  gave 
her  Italy  and  part  of  Germany  ;  the  third  laid  Auftria  at  her  feet  ^ 
the  fourth  has  annihilated  Pruffia.  Is  it  for  her  enemies  to  per- 
fift in  this  fyftem  ?  Or  does  any  one  remain  fo  fanguine  as  to 
think  the  continuance  of  the  war  more  hazardous  to  France,  than 
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to  what  yet  remains  unconquered  on  the  Continent  ?  In  fo  far  as 
Europe  or  bur  allies  are  concerned,  there  feems  no  reafon  for 
doubting  that  peace  will  give  them  a  better  chance  of  falvation 
than  war. 

With  regard  to  ourfelves,  it  will  probably  be  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that  the  conquefts  we  have  made  are  of  -little  value, 
except  as  the  means  of  difarming  or  embarraffing  the  enemy ;  and 
that,  if  a  fecure  peace  could  be  piurchafed  by  their  reftoration,  it 
would  be  madnefs  to  think  of  continuing  the  war,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  retaining  them.  We  have  more  foreign  fettlements  al- 
ready than  we  have  any  good  ufe  for  ;  and  it  would  be  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  think  of  keeping  all  that  are  now  in  x)ur  hands, 
even  if  their  original  owners  wete  quite  willing  to  relinquifh 
them. 

The  only  rational  ground,  then,  upon  which  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  as  it  feems  to  us,  can  be  juftified,  is,  that  in  point  of 
faft.  We  are  fafer  from  the  power  of  France  by  war,  than  we 
fliould  be  by  peace ;  that  war  is  truly  a  defenfive  meafure  with 
us ;  and  that,  to  relinquifh  the  advantages  which  its  continuance 
gives  us  over  the  enemy,  would  be  to  fall  into  a  fnare  which  a 
very  litde  forefight  might  enable  us  to  efcape.  It  is  elfential  to 
inquire,  therefore,  how  far  this  is  a  well-founded  opinion. 

It  proceeds  upon  one  general  and  fundamental  fuppofition, 
which  wc  are  not  inclined  to  difpute,  vi2.  that  the  enemy  would 
like  better  to  conquer,  than  to  make  peace  with  us  ;  that  he  dif- 
likes  our  free  conftitution,  our  naval  power,  and  commercial  pro- 
fperity  \  and  deeply  refents  the  deftruftion  of  his  marine,  and  the 
hoftility  we  have  fo  zealously  endeavoured  to  excite  againll  him. 
If  he  does  make  peace  with  us,  therefore,  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  it  will  be  for  his  own  convenience,  and  not  for  any  love  he 
bears  to  us,  and  that  he  will  have  every  inclination  to  procure  our 
deftruAion,  whenever  he  can  find  an  opportunity.  In  admitting  all 
this,  however,  as  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  French  government,  we 
do  not  admit  much  more  than  may  be  fafely  aiTumed  as  to  the  pur- 
pofes  and  difpofitions  with  which  nations  in  general  leave  o£F  an  in- 
decifive  war.  '^They  do  not  in  general  love  each  other  at  fuch  a  mo- 
ment at  all  better  than  they  did  during  the  fubfiftence  of  hoftilities  ; 
nor  do  they  care  lefs  for  the  objefls,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  have  been  (bedding  each  other's  blood  in  vain.  They  make 
peace  merely  bccaufe  they  defpair  of  obtaining  thofe  objedls  at 
any  reafonable  expenfe  •,  but  with  a  ftrong  refolution  to  renew  the 
purfuit  of  them,  whenever  they  think  they  can  be  attained.  As 
to  making  peace  in  the  fpirit  of  peace,  therefore,  it  is  a  profef- 
fion  in  which  we  have  no  faith  on  any  occafion.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  we  are  but  little  moved  with  the  common  declamatory  in- 
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vefiires  againft  the  perfidioufnefs  of  our  enemy,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  trufting  to  any  promifes  or  engagements  he  may  come 
under.  We  conceive  that  all  nations  are  perfidious  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  word ;  and  that  they  neither  do,  nor  can  truft  to  the  good 
faith  of  each  other,  when  they  enter  into  compacts  and  agreements. 
There  are  few  pofitions  in  the  fcience  of  politics  fo  generally  and 
conftantly  true  as  this,  that  a  treaty  will  not  bind  any  govern- 
ment much  longer  than  its  intereft  would  have  bound  it  at  any 
rate ;  and  that  all  treaties  will  be  broken,  foon  after  it  ceafes  to 
be  the  intereft  of  either  of  the  parties  to  obferve  them.  If  we 
were  at  peace  with  France  to-morrow,  it  would  ftill  be  very  much 
for  her  intereft  (we  mean  the  intereft  of  her  prefent  government) 
to  demolifli  our  conftitution  and  our  marine,  and  very  much  for 
ours,  to  reduce  her  power,  and  diminifli  her  territory.  If  eiiber 
of  the  parties,  therefore,  faw  a  fair  profpeft  of  accompliftiing 
their  end,  is  there  any  one  fo  romantic  as  to  fuppofe  that  pre- 
texts would  not  be  found  to  fet  afide  the  pacific  bonds  of  the 
treaty  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  are  peculiari- 
ties in  the  prefent  cafe  which  give  an  extraordinary  weight  to 
fome  of  the  confiderations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  object 
about  which  we  are  contending  is  nothing  lefs  than  our  exiftence ; 
and  the  hoftility  of  the  enemy  approaches  to  the  bitternefs  of  per- 
fonal  hatred  and  animofity :  we  have  nothing  to  receive  back, 
befides,  at  a  peace,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  give  up.  All  thofe 
things  certainly  require  deliberation.  The  moft  important  of  them, 
however,  is  the  peculiar  hoftility  of  the  enemy  ^  and  we  will  con- 
fefs,  that  our  conclufion  upon  the  general  queftion  would  be  very 
much  influenced  by  the  opinion  we  ihould  form  as  to  the  extent 
of  this  hoftility,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  felt  by  the  French 
nation  in  general. 

If  we  could  perfuade  ourfelves  that  the  French  emperor  had 
fwoni  in  his  heart  to  accomplifh  our  deftru£tion,  or  perifh  in  the 
attempt,  and  offered  to  make  peace  with  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  take  profit  by  the  temporary  advantages  it  might  give  him  by 
the  reftoration  of  his  colonies,  and  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
home  his  ftores  and  treafure  — if  we  could  believe,  in  fliort,  that 
he  was  refolved  only  to  give  us  one  year  of  peace,  and  that  he 
would  find  it  fafe  and  practicable  to  renew  the  war  again  after  fo 
fliort  a  refpite, — then  we  would  entirely  agree  with  thofe  who 
think  that  fuch  a  peace  ought  to  be  rejedted,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  confidered  as  a  ftratagem  to  cheat  us  out  of  the  conquefts 
we  have  made,  and  to  defeat  the  effeft  of  our  maritime  fuperio- 
rity.  But  if.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ihould  fee  reafon  to  believe 
that  France  ftands  in  need  of  a  peace  of  longer  duration,  and  that^ 
with  all  the  inward  hoftility  that  can  be  imagined,  its  ruler  looks 
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forward  to  the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  refloration  of  his 
commerce,  as  the  only  fure  means  of  fubduing  us, — then  we  would 
grant  him  fuch  a  peace,  and  take  his  word  for  it  in  a  treaty  ;  be- 
caufe  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  we  (hould  profit  more  by 
the  refpite  than  he  could  do ;  and  becaufe  the  very  time  which 
would  be  requiHte  to  mature  his  machinations,  would  render  their 
execution  impqflible. 

We  certainly  incline  decidedly  to  the  latter  of  these  opinions ; 
though  we  have  no  longer  room  to  state  our  reasons  at  length. 
They  are  founded  chiefly  upon  the  great  difficulty  the  French  go- 
vernment would  find  in  engaging  its  people  to  enter  upon  a 
jiew  and  desperate  contest,  after  so  welcome  a  pacification ; 
upon  the  unwillingness  and  hesitation  of  that  government  to 
grant  us  a  peace  at  all  5  arid  upon  the  admitted  fact,  that  no 
such  use  as  is  here  supposed,  was  ifiade  of  the  peace  of  A- 
miens,  though  it  subsisted  much  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
have  indicated  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  concluded.  Believ- 
ing, therrfore,  most  cordially  and  sincerely,  that  France  will 
make  peace  with  an  intention  to  renew  the  war  whenever  she  has 
us  at  an  advantage,  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  she  has  in 
view  such  local  and  limited  advantages  as  she  could  gain  by  a 
speedy  renewal  of  hostilities,  or  that  she  will  ultimately  gain  any 
?id vantage  at  all  by  a  longer  interval  of  repose. 

The  reasons  of  this  opinion  will  be  best  explained  by  a  short 
enumeration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  peace  to  this 
country  ;  or  rather  of  the  losses  and  dangers  which  we  shall  incur 
and  avoid,  by  accepting,  at  this  moment,  of  terms  of  pacification. 

The  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  peace  in  our  peculiar  situa- 
tion are  obvious,  and  have  been  often  enumerated ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  with  so  much  exaggeration  and  vehemence,  that  a  plain 
and  candid  statement  of  them  may  still  have  the  merit  of  novelty. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  lay  our  account  with  giving  up  the  greats 
cr  part  of  th©  conquests  we  have  made,  without  receiving,  ourselves, 
any  thing  in  return.  France  has  nothing  to  return  to  England  iv\ 
compensation  foir  what  England  may  restore  to  her  or  her  allies. 
We  may  stipulate  something  ^ndeed  for  our  allies  in  return  for 
what  vire  give  up ;  but  though  this  may  be  very  much  for  our 

*  honour,  it  will  not  be  much  for  our  immediate  interest  or  emo- 
lument. We  have  already  said,  however,  that  the  possession  of 
these  places  is  really  of  very  little  benefit  to  this  country  \  and 
that  tne  chief  use  of  taking  them,  is  rather  to  hamper  and  annoy 
the  enemy,  than  to  enrich  ourselves.    The  chief  disadvantage, 

.  therefore,  which  we  shall  fuffer  by  their  restoration,  will  be,  in 
the  secofid  place,  that  we  shall  thus  enable  the  enemy  to  occupy 
a  variety  of  positions  from  which  he  may  annoy  us,"  on  the  re- 
'  newi 
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newal  of  hostilities^  with  infinitely  more  effect  than  he  can  do  at 
present,  and  from  which  he  will  take  care  tliat  we  shall  not  be 
abl  to  dislodge  him,  without  great  cost  and  preparation.  If  we 
giv  him  back  his  West  Indian  colonies,  he  •  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  send  a  large  force  there,  under  the  pretext  of  reducing 
the  negroes,  &c.  vith  which  he  m^y  overrun  all  our  islands,  on 
the  sudden  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  He  may  endanger  our 
Indian  dominions  in  the  same  manner,  by  sending  troops  to  tlie 
Isle  of  France,  or  to  Ceylon,  or  Pondicherry  \  and,  at  all  events, 
he  will  garrison  those  settlements  so  strongly,  that  it  will  occupy 
a  great  part  of  our  force,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  reconquer  them, 
and  to  replace  ourselves  in  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand, 
and  in  which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  we  may  now  main- 
tain ourselves  with  perfect  security. 

In  the  third  place,  the  restoration  of  peace  will  enable  the 
icnemy  to  brine  home  the  treasure  a^d  the  stores  which  are  now 
locked  up  in  their  settlements  by  our  triumphant  navy,  and  to 
jexport  that  great  accumulation  of  commodities  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  wimheld  from  the  market  by  the  same  pressure  of  hosr 
tility. 

'These  consequences  would  follow  immediately  from  a  peace,  and 
are  disadvantages  to  which  we  should  be  subjected  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  for  ever  so  short  a  period.  There  are  others 
from  which  we  should  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  unless  the 
peace  was  of  some  continuance  •,  they  require  but  to  be  named. 
France  might  restore  her  commerce,  and,  moving  without  the 
load  of  our  enormous  taxes,  might  eclipse  and  supplant  us  in  the 
great  market  of  the  world.  She  would  also  revive  her  navy, 
and,^  after  she  had  got  trade,  could  scarcely  fail  to  rival,  and  even 
to  outmatch  us  in  this  most  essential  particular,  with  her  enoiv 
mous  extent  of  coast,  and  tributary  maritime  states.  Lastly y  that 
we  may  leave  out  npthihg  in  the  enumeration,  we  may  mention 
the  opportunities  which  a  long  peace  would  afford  to  the  enemy  to 
sow  disaffection  among  our  people,  especially  in  Ireland,  and  in 
our  tributary  kingdoms  in  the  East. 

To  meet  those  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  peace,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  enough  to  state  the  deliverance  which,  it  would  bring 
from  the  danger  of  immediate  subjugation,  and  the  opportunity 
it  would  afford  for  completing  those  preparations  by  which  that 
fate  may  be  ultimately  averted.  There  is  no  man,  we  believe, 
who  deliberately  considers  the  statements  we  have  already  copied 
from  the  work  oefore  us,  who  will  be  of  opinion,  that  our  present 
preparations  are  adequate  to  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened, or  even  that  they  can  be  made  so  witliin  the  period  during 
which  the  attempt  may  be  expected,  if  the  war  is  to  continue. 

B  4  If 
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If  we  are  satisfied  that  peace  must  be  insecure,  and  that  our 
enemy  will  busily  employ  it  in  improving  his  navy,  with  a  view 
to  the  renewal  of  war,  it  cannot  b.e  imagined  that  we  should  ne- 
glect to  improve  our  army  during  the  same  interval.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  create  a  military  force  sufficient  for  our  defence  during 
war,  before  an  invasion  is  attempted  ;  but  we  can  certainly  create? 
such  a  force,  with  ordinary  exertion,  before  the  enemy  can  have 
cfeated  a  navy  sufficient  for  our  destruction.  To  make  a  navy, 
It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  establish  an  extensive  foreign  com- 
inerce ; — to  make  an  army,  nothing  more  is  requisite,  than  to 
(rain  the  population  already  at  our  disposal.  In  this  point  of 
view  alone,  therefore,  we  tnii^k  peace  would  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  England  than  to  France  ;  and  that,  if  properly  and  ju- 
diciously improved,  it  might  place  us  in  a  situation  to  defy  the 
menace^  of  our  enemy  on  a  renewal  of  hostility,  and  to  deliver 
us  for  ever  from  the  hazards  to  which  it  pannot  well  be  denied 
that  we  are  no^  liable. 

When  ^e  mention  the  name  of  Ireland,  however,  we  use  an  ar- 
gument for  peace,  which  admits,  we  conceive,  of  no  reply.  How 
vulnerable  that  country  is,  and  how  essential  its  preservation  is  to 
the  very  existence  of  pur  empire,  all  men  who  are  capable  of 
judging,  are  nov,  we  believe,  agreed.  The  nxeasures  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  secured  (now,  alas  !  once  more  thwarted  and  de- 
layed), must  necessarily  be  gradual  in  their  operation.  No  system 
of  management,  perhaps,  would  render  Ireland  secure^  if  it  were 
to  be  invaded  by  a  strong  force,  within  a  year  or  two  after  this 
time.  A  very  few  years,  however,  of  wise  administration,  would 
render  it  even  more  invulnerable  than  the  rest  of  the  British  terr 
ritory.  Such  an  interval  of  peace,  therefore,  is  beyond  all  value 
*  with  regard  to  that  vital  portion  of  our  land,  and  would  give  us 
an  incalculable  advantage,  even  if  the  contest  were  then  to  be 
renewed  in  every  other  respect  upon  a  more  unfavourable  footing. 
.  It  would  be  like  a  truce  obtained,  while  Orlando  was  recovering 
from  his  insanity ;  or  a  parley  prolonged,  till  Jupiter  could  be 
aroused  from  his  amorous  slumbers. 

It  is  heedless  to  suggest,  that,  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  we 
should  be  relieved  from  an  oppressive  and  almost  intolerable  load 
of  taxation  y — ^that  our  industry,  disburdened  of  this  grievous 
pressure,'  would  be  quickened  into  new  forms  of  prosperous  en- 
ferprize  j  and  that  our  trade  would  then  rush  like  a  golden  deluge 
over  all  those  regions  into  which  it  is  now  forced  to  insinuate  it- 
ielf  by  circuitous' and  diminished  channels.  A  few  years  of  peace 
would  so  recruit  and  restore  our  resources,  as  to  render  us  equal 
to  any  exertion  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  war.  The  commercial 
rivalry  of  our  enemies,  we  think,  is  but  little  to  be  dreaded.  If 
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lire  undersell  all  the  world  at  this  moment,  when  our  taxes  are 
so  enormous,  and  our  access  to  the  market  so  variou^Uy  impeded, 
we  should  have  little  to  fear  from  the  free  competition  of  France, 
although  all  its  cannon  were  melted  down  into  stjeam-engines, 
and  all  its  swords  beaten  out  into  axles. 

By  making  peace,  too,  even  with  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  war  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  France  will  eventually  be 
feduced  into  pacific  habits,  and  loie  many  of  thc^fe  advantages 
which  flic  now  cnj6ys  as  ^  belligerent.  To  imporove  her  com- 
merce, as  the  rival  of  ours,  and  the  bafis  of  her  fut  ure  navy,  muft 
be  the  firft  great  objeft  of  her  ruler;  but  a  commercial  people, 
and,  above  all,  a  people  juft  beginning  the  tempting  career  of  com- 
mercial profperity,  muft  naturally  be  avcrfe  to  war  ;  and,  moft  of 
all,  to  war  with  the  ^reateft  maritime  power  in  thie  world.  The 
war  and  the  confcription,  we  are  credibly  informctd,  are  very  far 
from  being  popular  in  France  at  this  moment ;  but  if  the  war 
were  once  terminated  by  an  honourable  peace,  and  ithe  people 
begun  to  be  occupied  in  peaceful  purAiits,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
make  them  fubmit  to  this  returning  plague,  nor  very  fafe,  per- 
haps, for  their  ruler  to  compel  them. 

It  is  likewife  deferving  of  confideration,  that  the  longer  we  can 
protra£t  the  period  of  peace,  the  more  we  get  over,  in  fafety,  of 
the  life  of  that  extraordinary  individual,  with  whom,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  muc$  of  the  rancour,  and  much  of  the 
power  by  which  we  are  endangered,  will  die.  But  it  is  of  ftill 
more  confequence  to  obferve,  that  the  longer  we  can  poftpone  the 
crifis  of  our  contefl:,  the  weaker  and  the  lefs  provided  we  fliall  find 
our  adverfarjr  for  the  encounter ;  and  this  not  mcxely  from  the 
difufe  and  diftafte  for  war  which  the  experience  of  p-race  will  pro- 
duce, but  from  the  rapid  decay  of  thofe  advantages  which  flie 
now  pofiefles  as  a  new  government.  Already  the  t  hrone  of  Bo- 
naparte begins  to  be  furrounded  by  court-favourites>  and  princes 
and  dignitaries  of  all  defcriptions ;  and  the  accefs  of  merit  to 
his  imperial  patronage,  will  probably  foon  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  to 
other  thrones.  The  eminent  perfons  who  forced  th^emfelves  into 
notice  in  the  tumultuary  times  of  the  revolution,  muflt  difappear  in 
no  long  period ;  and  the  genius  and  form  of  the  exi  Ring  govern- 
ment, is  by  no  means  calculated  to  fupply  their  place:,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  opportunities  and  cafualties  of  an,  a£tual  cam- 
paign. If  a  more  liberal  and  patriotic  fyftem,  therefore,  be  a- 
dopted  in  England,  while  a  more  jealous  and  exclmfive  policy  is 
daily  gaining  ground  in  France,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjedlure 
what  the  refult  will  be,  nor  in  how  fhort  a  time  t  he  fituacion  of 
the  combatants  may  be  in  this  refpeft  entirely  reverfcd. 
<  There  are  many  other  confequences  of  peace  w  hich  might  be 
«  anticipated 
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anticipated  with  nearly  equal  probability.  Thofc  in  particular 
that  relate  to  the  revival  and  recruiting  of  the  other  Continental 
powers  ;  the  probable  difunion  of  the  tributary  fovereigns  by  which 
France  has  now  furrounded  herfelf ;  and  the  difmemberment  of 
many  parts  of  her  overgrown  and  difcordant  dominions.  All 
thefe  events  at  leaft,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  are  rendered  much.mqre  im- 
probable by  the  continued  preffure  of  war  ;  and  though  moft  like- 
ly, and  indeed  almoft  certain  in  themfelves,  can  fcarccly  be  ex- 
pefted  to  occur  till  peace  have  reftored  to  the  fyftem,  its  natural^ ' 
fprings  of  development.  We  have  no  longer  room,  however,  to 
enlarge  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  cpnfiderations  \  and  fhall  con- 
clude with  one  general  remark. 

Peace  is  in  itfelf  fo  great  a  good,  and  war  fo  great  an  evil, 
that  whenever  we  are  not  able  to  forefee  exa£lly  all  the  confe- 
4]uences  of  either,  we  may  fafely  prefume,  that  all  that  are  un- 
known of  the  one  will  be  good,  and  all  that  are  unknown  of  the 
other  will  be  evil.  In  molt  human  affairs,  however,  the  confe-n 
^quences  which  are  not  forefeen  are  more  important  than  thofe 
that  can  be  predifted.  Hiftory  and  experiepce  illuftratc  this 
fufEciently  as  to  the  prefent  parallel,  and  (how  that  the  moft 
fuccefsful  war.  is  ufually  prpdi^ilive  of  lofs  and  difafter,  even  to 
the  viftorious  party,  while  peace  fcarcely  ever  fails  to,  fupply  a 
thoufand  advantages  that  had  not  been  calculated  upon,  and  to. 
repair,  with  tncredible  celerity,  the  wo^inds  which  hoflility  ha4 
inflifted.  Ai^nong  the  chief  bleffings  of  peace,  we  think,  is  itsf 
tendency  to  generate  a  fpirit  of  peace  ;  a  fpirit  which  cannot  b^ 
generated,  we  believe,  in  any  oth^r  way,  and  which,  in  an  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  fociety,  and  j^fter  a  long  experience  of  the  mife- 
ries  of  contention,  may  perhaps  prolopg  into  habitual  amity  thofq 
hoftile  truce^  and  breatning^times  to  which  nations  have  lately 
limited  their  intervals  of  war. 

Without  indulging  in  fuch  anticipations,  however,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  fay,  that  Europe  now  ftands  in  need  of  refrefljment 
^nd  repofe  ;  that  the  experiment  of  war  has  been  carried  quite  far 
enough  to  {how  that  its  further  profecution  would  be  ruinous ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  this  country  in  particular,  whofe  only  remain- 
ing objeft  of  war  muft  be  fecurity,  that  objeii  will  be  rendered 
infinitely  more  attainable  by  a  peace,  even  of  temporary  endur- 
ance, than  by  an  obftinate  perfeverance  in  meafures  of  hoftility. 
We  exprefs  thefe  opinions  with  the  lefs  hefitation,  becaufc  it  ra- 
ther appears  that  they  concur  with  thofc  which  our  enemy  has 
formed  on  the  fubje£t.  If  peace  were  to  do  fo  much  good  tp 
him,  and  fuch  injury  to  us,  as  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  for 
war,  it  is  fingular  that  he  ftiould  have  appeared  fo  much  mor^ 
rt  ludaut  than  any  admlniftration  of  ours  has  yet  been  to  enter  into 
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terms  of  pacification.  It  is  a  ftrong  .ground  for  believing  that 
peace  would  be  advantageous  to  us,  that  oar  wily  and  perfever- 
mg  enemy  has  uniformly  refufed  to  confent  to  it.  This  is  an  evij 
to  which  we  muft  fubmit,  and  againft  which  we  muft  ftruggle  as 
valiantly  as  we  can  :  but  it  is  painful  to  thmk  how  many  there  ar^ 
among  ourfelves  who  fccond  thefe  purpofes  of  the  enemy^  from 
mifguided  zeal  and  miftaken  patriotifm,  and  labour  to  perpetuate 
that  hoftility  from  which  he  alone  has  hitherto  derived  any  advan* 
tage.  We  cannot  obtain  peace,  to  be  fure,  by  wifliing  for, it,  or 
even  by  offering  it  \  but  it  is  fomething  to  be  prepared  to  receive 
it,  if  the  offer  fhould  be  made  to  us;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  Qt 
confequence  that  the  grounds  of  our  eledion  fhould  be  fully  and 
generally  coniidered,  before  the  time  calls  on  us  fpr  an  immedi- 
ate  determination. 


Art.  11.    Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  internal  Compterce  f  » 
Bengal.    8vo.    Blacks  &  Parry.  1806, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  hufbandry  and  commerce  of  Bengal,  was 
printed  at  Calcutta  about  ten  years  ago.  The  prefent  work 
is  a  republication  of  the  firft  portion  of  that  treatife,  ^nd  was. 
written  by  Mr  Colebrooke  in  1 794,  though  corrcfted  for  this  edi- 
tion in  1803.  The  remainder  of  the  original  publication  was 
chiefly  compofed  by  the  late  Mr  Lambert,  and  related  to  the  naa- 
nufadiures  and  external  commerce  of  Bengal,  whilft  the  obfcr^p 
vations  of  Mr  Colebrooke  are  confined  to  the  internal  traffc. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  this  worl?  was  not  unknown  to 
Dr  Tennantjfor  whom  plagiarifm  has  fometimes  furnifhed  an  In- 
dian recreation. 

We  fhould  have  thought  the  whole  treatife  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  and  to  reward  the  public  attention  ;  but  Gnce  we  are 
obliged  to  content  ourfelves  with  a  portion  of  thofe  interefting 
fpeculations,  we  have  no  hefitation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
that  with  which  we  are  here  ptefented.  Mr  Lambert  was  a  high- 
ly refpediable  merchant  of  Calcutta  *,  a  man  endowed  with  un^ 
common  fagacity,  and  bred  up  in  mercantile  habits.  *  Merr 
chants, '  fays  Dr  Smith,  •  during  their  whole  lives  engaged  in 
plans  and  projefts,  have  frequently  more  acutenefs  of  underftand- 
mg  than  the  greater  part  of  country  gentlemen.  As  their  thoughts, 
however,  are  commonly  exercifed  rather  about  the  intcreft  of 
their  own  particular  branch  of  bufinefs,  than  about  that  of  the 
fociety,  their  judgments,  even  when  given  with  the  greateft  can- 
4Qur,  is  much  more;  to  b^  depended  upon,  with  refpeft  to  the 
y  former 
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former  of  thofe  two  objeds,  than  with  regard  to  the  latter.  ' 
We  are  deeply  impreffed  with  the  force  of  this  obfervation.  The 
candour  and  veracity  of  Mr  Lambert  were  far  above  fufpicion  ; 
but,  in  the  plans  occafionally  fubmitted  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
^  confideration  of  the  Government-General,  we  always  difcovered 
a  more  accurate  perception  of  the  intcrefts  of  the  Calcutta  mer- 
chants, than  of  thofe  of  the  natives,  of  the  Eaft  India  Company^ 
or  of  England. 

But  are  thefe  inte'refts  really  diftinfl  ?  That  of  the  Calcutta  mer^ 
chants  (a  bo(ly  which  comprifcs  men  of  the  higheft  worth )imay  be  al- 
lowed to  be,  in  fome  refpefts,  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  Com- 
jpany :  but  may  it  not  be  correftly  affirmed,  that  the  permanent 
advantage  of  Bengal,  of  the  Company,  and  of  England,  refts  on 
the  fame  foundations,  flows  from  the  fame  principles,  and  muft 
be  promoted  by  the  fame  meafures,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  conneft- 
od  ?  Is  It  not  true,  that  a  ftcp  which  muft  prove  prejudicial  to 
one  of  the  three,  would  ultimately  produce  confequences  inju- 
rious to  the  others ;  and  that  the  permanent  advantage  refulting 
J:b  each,  from  cooperating  towards  the  general  profperity,  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  compenfate  what  each  muft  relinquifti  to  obtain 
that  end  ? 

"  To  these  questions  we  reply  with  a  decided  conviction  in  the 
alfirmative  :  but  the  arguments  whence  we  deduce  these  conclu- 
sions are  founded  on  many  general,  and  many  local  considera- 
tions, to  which  our  limits  do  not  admit  even  of  adverting.  A 
more  favourable  occasion  may  possibly  soon  present  itself  in  the 
discussion  of  a  momentous  question  of  general  policy.  We 
shall,  then,  after  doing  justice  to  the  emment  perspicuity  and 
talent  displayed  by  the  Director,  who  drew  up  the  report  on  that 
important  subject,  take  occasion  to  prove  that,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, the  measure  he  deprecates  would  prove  still  more  sud- 
denly, and  more  fatally  injurious  to  the  British  interests  in  India, 
than  even  he  anticipated.  Our  arguments  will  be  founded  on 
considerations  derived  from  the  internal  polity  of  that  country, 
>n^hich  have  never  hitherto  been  brought  under  review,  on  ac- 
count, prebably,  of  the  great  development  they  would  require, 
to  persons  Unacqua;inted  with  the  peculiar  state  of  society  which 
prevails  in  our  Indian  dominions.  We  are  confident  that  our 
suggestions  will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  persons  most  com- 
petent to  form  a  correct  judgment,  viz.  the  gentlemen  by  whom 
the  charge  of  administering  justice,  or  collecting  the  revenues  of 
districts  placed  under  their  superintendance,  has  been  exercised. 
We  shall  also  expect  the  assent  of  those  who  have  weighed,  with 
jiKiicious  scrutiny,  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  admire  ;  of 
a  country  amply  peopled  with  hardy  and  intelligent  inhabitants, 

quietly 
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quietly  submitting  to  a  sway  exercised  by  a  handful  of  strangers, 
cordially  espousing  their  interests,  and  sacrificing  their  lives  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  the  support  of  their  authority.  To  that 
numerous  and  ingenious  portion  of  the  community,  however^ 
who  think  that  the  state  of  society  in  other  countries,  either  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  precisely  what  they  see  it  at  home,  our  arguments, 
we  are  afraid,  will  appear  altogetlier  contemptible  ;  though  some 
of  them,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Mr  Bruce,  niay  even  have  tra- 
Telled  as  far  as  Paris.  In  this  patriotic  class,  we  suspect  we  must 
rank  the  valiant  General  Craddock;  though  we  lament  that  a 
laudable  predilection  in  favour  of  leathern  caps,  should  have  led 
to  such  an  effusion  of  human  blood. 

The  work  before  us,  indeed,  invites  to  no  such  discussions.  Dis- 
tinguished equally  by  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  it  presents  im- 
portant facts,  and  avoids  general  reasonings.  On  controverted 
points,  the  opinions  of  the  author  are  rather  implied  than  ex- 
pressed ;  and  although,  if  we  have  correctly  seized  his  notions, 
we  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  all  his  conclusions,  we  render 
a  willing  testimony  to  tlie  ability  arid  industry  with  which  he  has 
prosecuted  his  researches,  as  well  as  to  the  honourable  motives 
which  suggested  them. 

Just  before  the  year  1794«  (when  this  work  was  published),  a 
measure  of  incalculable  mstgnitude  had  been  put  in  execution,  in- 
volving the  interests  of  every  chss  of  persons  in  India.  A  mea- 
sure equally  urged  by  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  from  considerations  of  benevolence  and  justice,  and 
supported,  as  they  imagined,  by  policy,  as  well  as  propriety.  A 
measure  which  constituted  the  great  object  of  the  successive  ad- 
ministrations of  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  and  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth ;  and  where  plans,  dictated  by  benevolence,  were  to  be 
executed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  selected  more  zea-* 
lous  or  more  intelligent  agents.  The  partisans  of  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  revenues  were  disposed  to  date  the  renovation 
of  Bengal  from  the  aera  of  its  introduction  :  less  sanguine  ob- 
servers narboured  doubts  of  its  efficacy.  It  would  have  afforded 
iis  infinite  gratification,  to  find  from  trie  statements  of  INIr  Cole- 
brooke,  that  measures  suggested  by  the  purest  motives  had  been 
attended  with  the  desired  success  \  but  on  this  head  his  readers 
receive  no  information ;  nor  do  we  recollect  any  passage  in 
fhis  work  which  appears  to  be  written  posterior  to.  1794- ;  when 
its  merits  could  not  be  judged  from  its  effects.  Yet  some  inci- 
dental observations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  the  principle  on 
which  the  permanent  settlement  was  founded,  neither  coincides 
with  our  author's  views  of  justice  nor  policy.  We  will  now  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  a  correct  statement  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults 
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suits  detailed  in  this  work,  and  conclude  by  some  strictures  oil 
the  particular  points  which  we  consider  ais  exposed  to  animadver- 
sion. • 

Under  the  name  of  Bengal,  Mr  Colebf  ooke  comprehends  all 
the  regions  governed  by  the;  presidency  of  Fort  William,  viz. 
the  whole  suoa  of  that  name,  that  of  Behar,  with  such  parts  of 
the  subas  of  Allahabad,  Berar,  and  Otissa,  as  acknowledged  the 
Company's  authority,  previously  to  the  additions  they  received 
during  the  government  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  These 
physical  divisions  are  faintly  distinguished  by  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  level  in  receding  from  the  sea.  The  tract  of  inundation  is 
marked  by  its  ample  produce,  particularly  of  rice,  and  by  the 
superior  value  of  its  manufactures.  The  culture  o{  rice  is  su- 
perseded in  the  higher  lands  by  that  of  wheat  and  barley.  Thef 
superior  stratum  is  every  where  clay,  with  a  fconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  silicious  sand,  fertilized  by  various  salts,  and  by  de- 
cayed substances,  animal  and  vegetable. 

The  results^pf  three  calculations,  founded  oli  diffefent  data^ 
leads  our  author  to  conclude  that  the  population  of  Bengal,  in 
the  extensive  sense  above  mentioned,  is  at  least  27  millions  of 
inhabitants.  The  first  is  founded  on  an  actual  ascertainment,  by 
our  author  himself,  in  the  district  of  Puriniyah,  which,  allowing 
five  to  i  family,  gave  203  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile ;  and  ap- 
plying this  result  to  the  whole  area,  after  excluding  a  fourth  asr 
waste  lahds,  we  should  have  24,740,000  inhabitants  for  Bengal, 
Behat,  and  Benares,  exclusive  of  Orissa  and  Berar.  The  second 
calculation  is  founded  on  general  surveys  of  entire  pergunnahs 
in  different  districts  :  they  lead  Mr  Colebrooke  to  the  following 


proportions  for  the  whole  of  Bengal,  viz. 

Rivers  and  lakes  (an  eighth)               -  ,  <     ^  3 
Deemed  irreclaimable  and  barren  (a  sixth)       -  -  4 
Site  of  towns  and  villages,  highways  and  ponds,  (a  twenty- 
fourth)          -                -                -  -  1 
Free  lands  (an  eighth)            *               -  -  3 

Liable  for  Revenue. 

In  tillage  (three  eighths)          -                -  -  9 

Waste  (a  sixth)             -             -             -  -  4 


24 

The  result  of  this  calculation,  assigning  one  cultivator  the 
head  of  4  family  for  every  18  biga»,  and  supposing  the  same 
proportion  to  subsist  between  the  husbandmen  and  the  artificers 
as  was  ascertained  in  Puriniyah,  would,  after  striking  off  a  fourth 
for  lands  entirely  waste,  give  a  population  of  33  millions  for  the 

whole, 
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whole,  did  not  other  causes  of  inaccuracy  subsist,  some  of  whick 
ne  has  pointed  out.  The  third  basis  of  calculation,  though  faf 
from  furnishing  a  very  solid  groundwork,  is,  in  our  apprehcn-* 
sion,  preferable  to  the  two  above  mentioned.  It  is  founded  on 
the  quantity  of  salt  consumed  \  a  fact  which  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  ascertained  b^  the  Com{)any's  saleis* 

*  That  quantity,  compared  with  a  fuppofed  pbpiilatidn  of  30  mil- 
£ont  of  people  fdr  Bengal  and  Bi^har,  would  indicate  ;|n  annual  con- 
fumption  of  nearly  1 1  pounds  a  head  ;  but  if  we  fuppofe  the  popula- 
tion not  to  exceed  ^4  million^i  we  miift  then  rate  the  average  confump-^ 
tion  of  fait  fo  high  as  1 4  pounds,  which  exceeds  dll  experience  in  In- 
dia, even  where  fait  is  cheapeih 

'  *  Common  huifbandry  foWs  the  rice  at  the  fe^on  when  it  (hould  na- 
turally vegetate  to  gather  a  crop  in  the  rains  :  it  alfo  withholds  feed 
till  the  fecond  month  of  that  feafouj  and  reaps  the  harveil  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.    The  rice  of  this  crop  is  efteemed  the  beft. ' 

Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
and  reaped  in  the  spring.  Most  sorts  of  pulse  are  either  sown 
or  reaped  in  the  winter.  Millet,  a  common  food  with  the  lower 
classes,  is  restricted  to  no  season*  The  plough  used  in  Bengal  is 
ill  calculated  for  making  a  deejp  impression  j  repeated  ploughings 
are  requisite  to  prepare  the  soil  for  th6  reception  of  seed and  it 
must  afterwards  be  watched,  to  defend  it  from  the  depredations 
of  birds.  The  operation  of  weeding  is  performed  with  an  in- 
convenient instrument  j  in  reaping,  the  sickle  supplies  the  place 
of  the  scythe  $  and  time  is  unprofitably  occupied  in  selecting  the 
riper  plants. 

«  At  the  convenience  of  the  hufbandman,  the  cattle  tread  out  the 
'com,  or  his  ftaff  thrafhes  the  fmaller  feeds.  The  grain  is  winnowed  iij 
the  wind,  and  is  ftored  either  in  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  or  in  bafkets 
made  of  twigs,  ©r  of  grafsi  ' 

The  want  of  roads  prevents  the  employment  of  beasts  of  blir- 
tien  to  bring  home  the  harvest.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  guided 
by  no  judicious  selection  ;  influenced  solely  by  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain as  much  from  the  land  as  it  can  be  made  to  yield  within  the 
year,  the  soil  is  ultimately  impoverished,  and  soon  requires  time 
to  recruit.  Dung,  universally  used  for  fuel,  is  employed  as  ma- 
nure only  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  mulberry,  tobacco, 
and  poppy.  The  want  of  capital  in  manufactures  and  agricul^ 
ture  prevents  the  division  of  labour ;  it  forces  the  peasant  to  u- 
nite  die  labours  of  thie  mechanic  with  the  cultivation  of  the  eirth^ 
and  compels  the  artist  to  engage  in  rural  toils. 

*  An  ignorant  hufbandry, '  fays  Mr  Colebrooke,  *  which  exhaufts 
the  land,  and  negleds  the  obvious  means  of  reftoring  its  fertility,  and 
of  reaping  immediate  prpfit  from  the  operations  which  might  reftore  it : 
jrudc  implements,  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  formed, 

and 
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and  requiring  mucK' fuperfluous  labour;  this  again  ill  dirided,  and  of 
cburTe  employed  difadvantageoufly     ^all  loudly  call  for  amendment. ' 

In  Bengal,  where  the  revenue  of  the  state  has  long  had  the  forni 
bf  land  rent,  the  management  of  the  public  finances  has  a  more  im- 
mediate influence  on  agriculture  than  any  other  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration. The  conditions  c>f  the  Puttahs  or  Wases,  granted  by 
the  Zemindars  to  their  tenants,  vary  extremely  in  the*  same  dis- 
tricts. When  the  rent  is  paid  in  kind^  the  usual  rate  of  distri- 
bution is  half  the  produce;  The  local  t^xes,  established  in  par- 
ticular districts,  are  a  source  of  infinite,  vexatibn  and  litigation^ 
"Whilst  *  measurements  long  omitted,  without  a  rule  of  record 
substituted  in  their  plafce,  and  former  survey3  forgotten,  or  their 
rates  become  obsolete,  leave  no  certain  rule  for  adjusting  the 
rents. '  But  high  as  the  assessment  is  to  which  the  peasants  iti 
Bengal  are  subjected,  they  have  iio  right  to  expect  lenity  in  its 
exaction  from  the  Zemindars. 

*  Refponfible  to  government  for  a  tax  onginally  calculated  at  ten  e- 
Icvenths  of  the  expe6led  rents  of  their  edates,  they  have  no  probable 
furplus  above  their  expenditure  to  cotnpenfate  for  their  rifk.  Any  ca- 
lamity, any  accident,  even  a  delay  in  his  recoveries,  may  involve  a  Ze- 
mindar in  difficulties,  from  which  no  economy  nor  attention  can  retrieve 
him.  He  is  noi,  therefore,  likely  to  be  an  indulgent  and  forbearing 
landlord.  * 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  profits  of 
husbandry.  The  result  of  Mr  Colebrooke*s  inquiries  is,  that  the 
cultivation  of  grain  yields  little  or  no  profit  to  the  husbandman, 
who  raises  it  with  no  other  vieW  than  as  a  soin-ce  of  subsistence 
to  his  family,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  more  profitable  crops,  or 
to  guard  against  the  return  of  years  of  scarcity.  The  price  of' 
corn  fluctuates  in  Bengal  more  than  in  Europe,  and  has  a  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  value  of  all  other  articles,  by  creating 
an  unusual  competition  amongst  the  sellers,  when  it  is  above  the 
common  standard.  This  is  in  some  measure  counteracted  by  the 
husbandman's  possessing  a  little  stock  of  his  oWn  produce,  for 
the  consumption  of  his  family ;  and  by  the  Company's  monopoly 
of  certain  articles  of  produce  at  unvaried  rates.  The  profits  of 
cattle  are  considerable,  and  much  less  precarious  ^  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  increase  of  stock,  and  the  sale  of  the  produce^ 
milk,  curds,  and  clarified  butter. 

*  The  orchard  is  what  chiefly  contributes  to  attach  the  peafant  to 
his  native  foil.  He  feels  a  fuperftitious  prediledion  for  the  trees  plant- 
ed by  his  aiicellor  ;  and  derives  comfort,  and  even  profit  from  theit 
fruit.' 

The  mango,  palmyra,  cocoa-nut,  date,  and  areca,  which  shade 
his  humble  cottage,  administer  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  and  sup^ 
ply  him  with  articles  of  ready  sale.    For  the  supply  of  conve-f 

niences. 
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nienceS)  or  an  accession  of  wealth,  he  must  depend  on  the  siic* 
cessful  culture  of  more  precarious  crops,  sugar,  tobacco,  sj^k, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  opium.    The  medium  profits  of  the  latter  ar^ 
not  perhaps  greater  than  from  corn ;  but  frequent  instances  of 
immense  gain  are  calculated  to  allure  cultivators ;  though  the* 
Company  are  said  to  experience  much  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
quantity  required  for,  the  China  market.    Tobacco  is  the  most 
profitable  culture  to  which  the  husbandman  can  devote  his  toils. 
It  might  be  raised  in  Bengal  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  Europe.    But  whilst  the  freight  remains  at  151. 
per  ton,  its  export  thither  would  prove  detrimeotal  to  the  specu- 
lator.   The  sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  throughout  Bengal 
from  time  irtiniemorial ;  and  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  in 
other  coimtries,  appear  to  be  slightly  corrupted  from  Sanscrit 
appellations.    In  an  eloquent  and  argumentative  appeal  to  tlie 
British  nation,  Mr  Colebrooke  descants  on  the  justice  and  policy 
of  opening  the  ^English  i^arkets  to  the  produce  of  Bengal ;  he 
contrasts  me  cheapness  of  culture  there,  with  the  extravagant 
price  at  which  it  is  raised  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  voluntary  la- 
bours of  free  cultivators,  with  the  blood-stained  tolls  of  reluc- 
tant slaves ;  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  considering  Bengal  in  the 
light  of  a  foreign  and  tributary  country,  whose  industry  should . 
be  discouraged.    His  arguments  on  this  subject  appear  indeed, 
to  us,  "altogether  unanswerable :  were  sound  policy  always  in  uni- 
son with  strict  ju§tice,  the  line  of  .conduct  to  be  adopted  would 
admit  of  little  hesitation.    Cotton  is  raised  in  Bengal  in  consi- 
derable quantity ;  besides  which,  an  immense  importation  is  re- 
ceived from  the  northern  and  western  countries  ;  the  high  rate 
of  freight  alone  prevents  its  being  brought  to  Europe,  to  the  ad- 
vantage equally  of  pur  own  manufactures,  and  of  the  country 
whence  it  is  exported.    The  districts  in  which  the  silk-worm  is 
reared,  could  not  perhaps  supply  a  gteater  quantity  of  silk  than 
they  at  present  furnish ;  but  we  are  convinced  with  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,. that  the- culture  of  the  mulberry  might  be  extended  with 
advantage  to  other  districts. 

•  *  The  exportation  of  grain  from  corn  countries,  and  the  retiifnS  of 
fait,  conftitute  the  principal- objeft  of  internal  traffic,  llie  importation 
of-  cotton  from  the  weftern  provinces,  and  the  ekch^ngt  of  tobacco  for 
t;fie  areca  iiut,  tbgether  \Vith  forfie  fugar,  ftnd  a  few  Articles  bf  lefis  note, 
<aomplete  the  fupply  of  internal  <:onfumption*  Man<ifa6ture3  are  alraoft 
limited  to  the  wants  xjf  .  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  excluding  from 
thiftqonfider^tiop  the  jprovifion  of  the  public  invefttoent^  and  the  calls 
gf  foreign/ ti^e.  ,.  Piece  goods,,  filk,  falfpetye,.  opium,  fugar  and  in- 
digo, pafs  almoft  wholly  through  the  Company's  hands,  ^c^pting  only 
V^ha(  foreign  commerce,  and  the  traffic  to  various  ports  in  India,  ex-f 
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p9rt»  of  tuch  among  tbe&  articlcB  as-  tlic  CftmpaBy  do  aot  mono* 
polize.  * 

Mr  Coiebrooke  estimates  the  raloe  of  corn  annually  transport- 
ed from  distant  parts  of  |!ie  interior^  to  supply  the  consumption 
of  cities,  and  the  export  trade^  at  two  millioni^  Sterlings  which 
is  principally  repaid  in  salt.  The  consumptim  of  their  own  m^-c 
nufacturcs  by  the  natives  in  articles  of  dress,  he  estimates  ^t  six. 
millions  annually.  Our  author  tlien  furnishes  an  enumeration  of 
the  articles  which  he  imagines  might  be  adyantageously  imported 
from  Bengal,  were  the  rates  of  freight  reduced  to  what  a  free^ 
competition  would  afford^  and  concludes  with  the  following  in- 
contestable proposition, 

*  I'hat  England  ought  not  to  difcounige  the  commerce  of  her  own 
fubjefts  and  tributaries  in  favour  of  foreign  nations.  ' 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  meritorious 
and  successful  researches  of  Mr  Colebrooke,  whose  talents  have> 
<v'e  understand,  deservedly  raised  him  to  the  highest  statioi^./ 
which  a  Companv's  servant  is  likely  tp  attain  in  that  country/'' 
Before  w^e  proceed  to  the  less  agreeable  part  of  our  ts^k,  we  can-  • 
not  refrain  from  stating  a  whimsical,  and  rather  ludicrous  im- 
pression, which  we  received  from  the  perusal  of  some  part  of 
his  work.  If  we  suppose  a  man  of  an  intelligent  and  reflectinj^ 
mind,  and  possessed  of  much  local  knowledge,  thrown  into  sOf* 
ciety  with  a  person  of  similar  character,  but  destitute  of  the  lat- 
ter advantage,  though  accustomed  to  speculate  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  contemplate  mighty  innovations^  and  much  more  apt  to. 
feel  deeply  the  evils  he  attributes  to  existing  institutions,  than 
calmly  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  their  removal^  if  we  could 
suppose  that  such  a  person  were  to  succeed  in  communicating 
his  impressions  to  his  associate,  and  in  enlisting  his  local  know- 
ledge in  the  service  of  his  own  speculative  views,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  is  much  too  intelligent  not  to  know,  and  much 
too  candid  to  suppress,  the  physical  causes  to  which  the  evils  he 
deplores  may  frequently  be  traced  \  we  shall  then  be  able  to  ac*» 
count  for  several  passages  in  this  work.  In  these,  we  find  the 
state  of  the  Bengal  peasantry  depicted  in  a  querulous  tone,  ^  the 
result  of  their  own  mismanagement,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  unenlightened  industry;  but  we  have  s(;arcely  time  to 
breathe  the  philanthropic  sigh  over  their  infatuation^ in  beioj^ 
blind  to  obvious  improvements,  before  we  stumble,  altogether  un- 
expectedly, on  the  physical  necessity  which  regulates  their  coo- 
duct,  and  which  all  the  agricultural  science  of  Mr  Arthur  Youi^ 
could  not  remove.  We  adduce  two  instances,  which  have  a  Ik- 
tle  amusedLUi.  ^  - 
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.  <  In  his  progreft  tlutragli  Bengal,  the  trifeller  will  not  confine  hinu 
bi£  to  rnnark  the  natutal  diverfity  in  the  afpe&  of  the  countrf,  hut 
compare  the  neat  hahitationt  of  the  peidaatt,  who  refide  in  hilly 
tegkms,  with  the  wretched  hots  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  phdn ;  and 
the  contraft  nsay  fnggeft  a  reflexion,  how  little  the  richeft  produdiontr 
and  moft  thriving  manufafturers,  contribute  to  the  general  comfort  of 
|he  people  at  laige. ' 

.  We  had  scarcely  tune  to  lament  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
plainsy  before  we  were  reminded  that  the  waters  which  fertilize 
their  fields^  frequently  deluge  their  habitations  \  and  that  the  in* 
conveniences  of  their  quarters  was  compensated  by  saving  the 
labour  of  artificial  irrigation,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  ma* 
nure.  Again, 

*  If  dikes,  to  check  the  inundation,  (how  ah  attention  to  improve^ 
nient-*relenroirs  and  dams,  conftruded  for  irrigation  in  the  charapai^ 
oountnr,  are  equally  a  proof  of  fome  attention  to  that  objef^,  while 
wdls  tor  watering  the  nelds  offer  a  pleafing  fpedmen  of  induftry  in  the 
weftera  provinces.  But  if  fomething  occur  to  extort  applause,  the 
moft  defultory  obfervation  will  notice  more  to  ^fure*  The  aflemblage 
of  peafants  in  villages,  their  fmall  farms,  and  the  want  of  eaclofures; 

all  great  improvements  in  hufbandry. ' 
Tlus  unaccountable  propensity  in  the  peasants  to  huddle  toge- 
iber  in  villaffes,  whilst  they  might  apply  their  labour  so  much 
more  profitsd>ly  by  living  on  their  farms,  would  hate  appeared 
Gke  iiifatuatio&. 

But,  <  it  is  true,  .that  in  a  country  infefted  by  tygers,  folitary  dwel* 
lings  and  unattended  cattle  would  be  infecure ;  but  no  apologv  can 
be  o&red  for  the  peafants  indifferently  quitting  the  ^ough  to  ule  the 
loom,  and  the  loom  to  refume  the  plough.  Induftry  canodt  be  i}7orfe 
diieded.' 

But  since  the  danger  from  beasts  of  prey  renders  the  assem-^ 
Uage  of  houses  necessary,  was  it  judicious  to  insert  this  amongst 
the  objects  of  censure  ?  We  are  unable  to  judge  how  far  en- 
nlosures  would  prove  beneficial  in  Bengal ;  they  are  rare  there, 
as  over  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  ;  but  were  they  ever  so 
abundant,  thev  would  not  at  all  obviate  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing the  cattle  nrom  the  attacks  of  ferocious  animals,  nor  admit  of 
their  being  left  out  at  night.  Bold  as  it  may  seern^  we  even  ven- 
ture to  apolo^e  for  the  altemaB.  labovy^  of  the  looni  and  the 
^oughshare.  ^  '  ^  ^^"^^ 

*  The  fpring  and  the  dry  feafon  occupy  four  months, '  favs  Mr  Cole* 
tb^ooke,  *  durinff  which  the  heat  progreffively  increiafes,  until  it  becomes' 
idmoft  int^aSera^eb  eVen  to  the  natives  themfelves. ' 

4^tdus  penod,  uninterrupted  field  labour  is  impossible  %  and 
tll0l^rk  the  gri^^best  sultriness  prevails  then,  yet  the  heat  is  in« 
Mm,  :4^rinf         fisugths  of  the  ycar^  for  some  hours  after 
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noon.  When  his  rural  occupations  are  unavoidably  interrupted, 
through  fatigue  or  excessive  heat,  application  to  a  sedentary  em- 
ployment appears  to  us  rather  laudable,  than  an  object  ot  cen- 
sure. It  is  true,  the  husbandman  have  the  altematiTe  of  being 
idle  during  that  period  ;  and  many  of  theih  h^ve  had  the  pene- 
tration to  prefer  it.  ' 

*  The  neceflaries  of  life  are  cheap,  the  mode  of  living  iimple ;  and 
thoUgfe  tbfe  price  of  labonr  be  low,  a  fubfiftence  may  be  earned  with- 
out ^e  unintemipted  application  of  induftry.  Often  idle,  the  manu- 
facturer and  peafant  may  neverthelefs  fubfift-* 

It  is  possible,  that,  in  temperate  climes,,  the  minute  subdivi- 
eion  of  labour  may  furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  criterion  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  it  subsists.  It  is 
possible  that  the  numerary  \-alue  oi  its  productions  may  be  in 
some  degree  commensurate  with  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
mass  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  that  when  their  ideas  shall  each  be 
limited  to  the  performance  of  one  simple  manipulation,  the  coun- 
try, shall  have  attamed  the  acme  of  its  splendour.  These  axioms 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  combat ;  but  think  that,  during 
the  unavoidable  interruptfop  of  his  rural  labours,  occasioned  by 
the  climate,  ,  the  Bengal  peasant  m^y  be  allowed  to  employ  him- 
self in  plying  hiis  loom  within  doors. 

An  observation  which  Mr  Colebrooke  has  applied  to  one 
branch  of  cultivation,  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  all..,  .  ^ 

*  A  courfe  of  experiments  would  be  requifite  to  afcertaifi' whether 
the  methods  a6tually  employed,  be  better  fnlted  to  the  foil  and  climate, 
than  others  which  might  be,  or  which  have  been,  fuggefted,  after  com- 
paring the  pra6lice  of  other  countries  with  the  various  methods  purfued 
in  Bengal.  *  • 

It  will  frequently  be  found,  that  customs  which  appear  to 
strangers  the  result  of  negligence  and  want  of  refinement,  have 
their  origin  in  local  peculiarities,*  and  may,  on  further  informa- 
tion, be  traced  to  a  series  of  profound  and  continued  practical 
observations.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  our  author's  stric- 
tflres  on  the  plough,  and  on  the  rotation  of  crops  used  in  Ben- 
gal, may  be  fotmd  in  this  prodicament.  The  forifter  is  not'  cal- 
culated to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  soil,  and  only 
scratches  the  surface.  Is  it  desirable  it  should  do  more  ?  We 
can  affirm,  that,  in  most,  parts  of  Bengal,  at  some  distance  frbni 
the  surface,  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts^ 
extremely  hostile  to  'vegetation ;  insomuch,  that  delicate  plants 
have  frequently  a  layer  of  bricks  placed  below  them,  to  prevent 
their  roots  from  descending  to  the  noxious  stratum.  To  enable 
ilia  readers  to  judge  how  far  the  Hindus  are  scientific  and  inteU 
ligent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  wp^  lament  that  Mf  C6lebi*6bk?*hai 
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Hot  given  the  names  adopted  by  them  for  the  different  species  of 
lands,  discrfmiuated  by  their  respective  level  above  the  line  of 
inundation,  jind  the  peculiar  mode  of  culture  appropriated  to 
«ach.  The  Dowra,  annually  fertilized  by  inundation,  and  yield- 
ing one  crop.  The  Caduri,  above  the  level  of  inundation,  but  re- 
ceiving sEn  annual  deposite  of  rich  soil  washed  from  higher  lands,  and 
yielding,  two^crops.  The  Danga,  more  elevated  than  either,  and 
manured  (not  indeed  with  dung,  which  Mr  Colebrooke  seems  to 
regard  somewhat  too  exclusively  as  the  only  fertilizing  substance, 
but)  with  soil  brought  from  the  tract  of  inundation,  and  left  by 
Ae  waters  on  their  retreat ;  this  is  devoted  to  the  more  delicate 
and  costly  productions.  These  are  only  a  few  <Tf  the  distinctions 
admitted  in  Hindu  husbandry.  ITie  two  first,  to  which  nature 
applies  the  manure  it  requires,  bear  crops  ad  injimtumy  without 
the  necessity  of  lying  fallow  to  recruit  their  vegetative  powers. 
What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Bengal  pea- 
santry do  not  proceed  without  fixed  principles  for  their  guidance, 
and  those  probably  derived  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  possibly 
the  best  adapted  to  their  soil  and  climate.  We  can  also  assert, 
that,  in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  we  arc  most  con- 
versant, the  rotation  of  the  crops  was  in  a  certain  degree  regu- 
lated by  their  supposed  effects  on  the  soil,  excepting  where  the 
annual  deposite  of  alluvial  earth  rendered  this  attention  superflu- 
ous. 

It  were  idle  to  criticize  the  data  on  which  Mr  Coldbrooke  ha» 
founded  his  calculations  of  the  population  of  JBengiil.  They 
were  the  best,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  which  he  had  access  ;  and 
unsatisfactory  as  they  are,  we  are  persuaded  tliey  have  conducted 
him  to  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  his  predecessors, 
and  that  the  population  of  the  tracts  in  question  may  perhaps 
fairly  be  estimated  at  thirty  millions, 

•  We  appeal,  *  fays  Mr  Colebrooke,  *  to  the  recoiled  ion  of  every 
perfon  who  has  traverfed  the  populous  parts  of  Bengal,  whether  every 
village  do  not  fwarm  with  inhabitants  ?  whether  every  plain  he  not 
crowded  with  villages  ?  and  whether  every  ftreet  be  not  thronged  widi 
paffcngcrs?* 

This  apparent  affluence  of  inhabitants,  in  a  country  where  one 
fourth  of  the  population  are  rarely  seen  abroad,  convinces  us 
that  the  inhabitants  bear  a  relatively  great  proportion  to  the  su- 
perficies of  occupied  land.  Our  author  has  excluded  a  fourth 
of  the  area  *  for  tracts  of  land  nearly  or  wholly  waste  j '  but 
this  is  in  addition  to  pi\e  sixth,  previously  allowed  in  his  calcula- 
tion for  lands  *  deemed  irreclaimable  and  barren, '  and  wastes 
liable  to  pay  revenue.  This  classification  is  not  very  intelligible. 
Does  our  author  comprehend  in  the  former,  the  extensive  tracts 
of  forests,  such  as  the  Suudrivana  and  indicate,  under  the  latr 
•  C  3  ter 
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ter,  the  barren  and  wastg  tracts  which  occur  in  fertile  tnd  cul« 
tivated  districts  ?  If  this  exposition  be  correct|  we  shall  be  at 
a  loss  under  what  head  to  place  the  rich  pastures  which  occupy 
so  great  a  proportion  of  Uie  whole  superficies.  An  incidental 
expression  in  a  subsequent  passage,  woidd  induce  us  to  conclude 
that  these  must  find  a  place  amongst  the  waste  lands~*  Cow| 
are  usually  fed  near  home,  on  reserved  pastureSf  or  on  the  wastt 
lands  of  the  village.  -  But,  witliout  adverting  to  the  injudicious 
choice  of  the  term  selected  to  indicate  lands  from  which  the  peir* 
sant  derives  so  capital  a  part  of  his  subsistence  and  profit,  our 
astonishment  is  extreme,  to  find  them  rated  at  only  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  area,  whilst  the  land  in  tillage  is  estimatea  at  a  third. 
We  should  certainly  have  been  disposed  to  reverse  these  propor«> 
tions,  in  the  part  of  Bengal  with  which  we  are  familiar :  and  we 
find  that  Mr  Grant  estimates  the  pasture  land  at  two  fifths, 
whilst  he  allots  only  one  fifth  for  the  portion  in  cultivation. 

To  the  writings  of  that  meritorious  servant  of  the  Company, 
Mr  Uolebrooke  appears  to  haye  deyoted  |ittle  attentibn.  find 
him  ^  once  quoted,  in  a  note,  and  that  inaccurately,  which  we 
jhink  it  right  to  rectify,  in  order  to  preclude  important  miscojiv 
jeep  tions. 

*  The'ftandard,'  fay  a  ouf  author,  <  for  the  regulation  of  rates  bat 
beenioft.  We  learn  from  Mr  James  Grant,  iq  his  obfervations  oo  the 
revenues  of  Bengal,  that  the  afltflVnent  was  limited  not  to  exceed,  in 
the  whole,  a  fourth  part  of  the  a^ual  grofs  produce  of  the  foil.  The 
antient  method  of  eftimatiqg  x\^t  refources  fropfi  the  produce  is  explain- 
ed in  the  Ayin  Aeberi.  * 

Mr  Colebrooke  has  inadvertently  mistated  the  fact  asserted  by 
Mr  Grant.  That  gentleman  states  one  half  of  the  crop  to  be 
the  general  contribution  from  con^,  when  paid  in  kind  ;  but  one 
ifourth  of  the  estimated  value  when  paid  in  specie,  which  was 
optional  with  the  cultivator.  But  as  our  author  thinks  the  origi- 
9ial  standard  is  now  lost,  he,  of  course,  conceives  that  this  fact 
rests  on  the  single  authority  of  Mr  Grant.  Yet,  in  the  Ayin 
Aeberi  itself,  the  proportion  of  a  fourth  is  distinctly  stated.  In 
the  Muntukheb  al  Bab,  the  following  passages  authenticate  the 
original  standard  on  which  the  Asul  Tumar  Jumma  wa^  con- 
structed by  Rajah  Tudor  Mull. 

*  A  new  mode  of  collejfling  the  revenues  was'alfo  adopted,  and  nam- 
ed Butta'i ;  the  aggregate  quantity  ot  grain  produf^d,  in  tbj;  autumnal 
and  vernal  harvefts,  by  the  fole  influence  of  t^e  periodical  rains,  under- 
went an  equal  dtvifioo  ;  one  half  rewarding  the  labour  of  fhe  hufband- 
man,  and  the  remainder  being  appropriated  by  government.  ^  ' 

Again, 

*  The  dues  of  government  might  alfo  be  collefted  in  money,  if  judg- 
ed preferable,  in  the  proportion  of  the  fourth  of  the  eftimated  produce; 
of  each  Biga.  * 
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'  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Shah  Nudz  Khan,  m  hi»  biogra- 
fhj  of  Rajah  Tudor  Mull. 

*  He  Auided  the  fourth  of  the  produce  in  money  ;  and  in  kind  di- 
ilded  the  crop,  which  wag  called  Buttai. ' 

G>nsidera!>le  perplexity  will  be  found  also  to  oocur  m  Mr 
(iolebrooke's  manner  of  cousidering  the  subject  of  Zemindari 

*  In  one  point  of  view^*  the  Zemindars,  as  defcendants  of  afntient  ir>- 
dependeat  Rajahg,  or  m  the  fucceflbrs  of  their  defcendaAtsr,  feemed 
td  have  been  tributary  prtncei.  In  another  light,  they  appeared  to  be 
enly  officers  of  government.  Perhaps  their  real  charader  partook  of 
both.' 

'  We  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  none  of  the  considerable  Zc- 
imndars  of  Bengal  are  defended  from  independent  sovereigns, 
and  diat  their  possessions  are  comparatively  of  very  recent  date. 
The  observation,  then,  only  tends  to  embarrass  the  question,  by 
the  introduction  of  an  irrelevant  supposition. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  hints  suggested  by  the  enlight- 
ened benevolence  of  Mr  Colebrooke,  for  tlie  amelioration  of  our 
Indian  dominions*  They  consist  of  two  propositions  :  1//,  That 
the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  too  small,  and  injudiciously 
applied. 

*  If  Bengal  had  a  capital  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  intelligent 
proprietors,  who  employed  it  to  agricnlture,  manufadured,  and  internal 
commerce,  thefe  arts  would  be  improved  ;  and  with  more  and  better 
produftions  from  the  fame  labour,  the  (ituation  of  the  labourers  would 
be  lefs  precarious,  and  more  Affluent. ' 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition.  A  more  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion would  indisputably  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  :  But 
is  it  die  penury  of  its  produce  of  which  Bengal  has  to  com- 
plain ?  In  a  country  where  corn  does  not  pay  tlie  expense  of 
cultivation,  would  the  production  of  a  still  greater  quantity  aug- 
ment its  value  ?  The  produce  is  now  exuberant,  and  the  defects 
of  die  agricultural  system  cannot  be  demonstrated  bv  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  produce,  as  stated  by  our  author  himselt.  We  ap- 
prehend, from  Mr  Colebrooke's  statements,  corroborated  by  our 
own  observation,  that  it  is  not  the  produce,  but  the  constant  de- 
mand, which  should  be  augi!nented,  to  alleviate  the  situation  of 
the  husbandmen.  But  who  are  the  intelligent  and  enterprizing 
proprietors,  to  whose  assistance  he  would  have  recourse  ?  Would 
tie  recommend  the  rescission  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  pre- 
cludes Englishmen  from  purchasing  or  farming  hnds  ?  To  re- 
scind an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  places-  die  character  6f  the- 
British  nation 

*  Above  all  Gretk,  ab?»ve  all  Roman  fame  ? ' 
An  act  of  justice  and  enlightened  policy,  without  which,  we  will 
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venture  to  affirm,  one  half  of  the  lands  of  Bengal  wpilld,  eire 
this,  have  become  the  property  of  Englishmen,  and  the  natives: 
would  have  been  strangers  on  their  own  soil.  *    But  perhaps  we 
mistake  Mr  Colebrooke's  idea,  anrf  will  not  pursue  this  topic 
further.    Should  that  prove  the  case,  the  permanent  settlement^, 
by  the  sale  of  lands  to  supply  deficiency  of  revenue,  seems  to ' 
provide  for  the  introduction  of  more  enterprizing,  and  more  afflu- 
ent proprietors,  into  the  landed  system.    The  purchasers  usually 
consist  of  wealthy  natives,  who  have  acquired  their  fortunes  by 
commercfe :  their  habits  of  industry,  their  enterprize  arid  their' 
capital,  under  the  encouragement  held  forth  by  a  permanent  as- 
sessment, may,  it  is  hoped,  be  advantageously  employed  iH  rjuraf " 
concerns. 

The  second  proposition  is  the  encouragerrtefit  of  agriculture, 
in  facilitating  exportation,  by  lowering  the  rates  of  freight,  and" 
the  duties  on  Bengal  sugar  in  England.  The  length  to  which  We 
have  carried  our  analysis  of  this-  important  and  valuabk  publlca-  . 
tion,  prevents  us  from  entering  on  a  subject*  so  much  perplexed 
by  jarring  interests  ;  and  obliges  us  to  conclude  by  Repeating  out^ 
warm  general  approbation  of  the  contents  of  this  work.. 


Art.  III.  The  Stranger  in  Ireland ;  or^  a  Tour  in  the  Southetn 
and  Western  Parts  of  tJiat  Country  in  the  Tear  1 S05.  By  John 
Carr,  Esq.  oiF  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 'Middle  Temple  ; 
Author  of  a  Northern  Summer,  or  Travels  round  the  Baltic  5 
the  Stranger  in  France,  &c.  &c,  * 

TTTiE  were  g}ad  to  sec  a  tour  through  Ireland  by  Mr  Cart ;  for 
though  a  hasty  traveller,  and  an  incorrect  writei*,  we 
judged,  from  his  former  publications,  that  htj  had  talents  for  ob- 
servation, and  for  lively  description.  We  expected  tliat' he  would 
throw  new  lights  upbp  the  state  of  Ireland ;  that"  country,  for 
which,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  *  God  has,  done  so  much  and 
man  so  little. '  The  union  hag  certaiiljy  created  a  demand  for 
a  statistical,  ^jcpnpmical,  moral  and  political  view  of  Ireland, 
with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have,  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  impeded  its  progress  in  civilization ;  and  a  State- 
ment of  ^uph  remedies  as  sound  policy  and  practical  humanity 
suggest  for  its  improvement. 

Spenfer, 

*  It  if?  difficult  to  defcribe  the  aftonifhment  with  which  foreigners 
|earn  this  a6t  of  msfgoaoimity  in  the  Britifli  Legiflature.  Several  per- 
(pns  of  diflindlioQ  via  France  could  tiiot  conceal  the  impreffion  prpduce4 
by  in€atioping  it^  '  ' 


1807;. 
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•  SpenfefjMnrho  W98  fecretary  to  one  of  the  lord  lieutenants  in  the  > 
r^igu  of  Elizabeth)  and  Sir  John  Davies^  who  was  attomey-gene- 
ral  and  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  Jam^s  the  L,.have  kft  full  and  able  accounts  of  the  (late  of  that  • 
country  in  their  times.    The  Irifli  were  then  a  nation  of  wander-  . 
ii7g,fliepherd8j:ahd  feudal  freebooters.  'The  Englifh  ^j/^  extend- 
ed but  to  a  few  cpuhties  immediately  round  Dublin;  all  without  * 
were- excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  Eiiglifli  laws  and  prote£lion* 
On  the  copfineSiof  the  pale,  and  in  the  Englifh  marches^  a  conti- 
nue, warfare  was  carried  on  between  the  natives  and  the  fettlers;  • 
b^t  in  thefe  petty  contefts  there  was  little  of  that  chivalrous  fpirtt 
which  diiiinguifhed.  our  Scottilh  borderers.    Neither  in  profe  or 
verfe  could  th^  biftory  of  thefe  marauders  be  told  with  grace  or ' 
dignity.    SpelUer> -however,  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  their 
fept^^nd.  clans,  their  £rehon  laws,  their  Bo&Iies^  ihtir  Co/heerings^ 
tliciv  Stucas,  tbeit  long  mantles,  and  their  fafFron-coloured  linen* 
The  met}iodB  which  he  propofed  far  the  civilization  of  the  Iriih» 
were  the  abrogation  pf  the  3rehon,  and  the  adoption  of  the  £ng- 
lifli  laws ;  the  difperfing  Englifti  foldiers  and  fettlers  over  the 
country  to  overage  .the  rebellious,  and  to  induce  the  well-difpofed 
to  imitate  examples  o/  better  modes  of  life  :  He  recommended  alfo 
the  eftabliiliing  of  ga^ifons  and  magazines  for  corn,  and  the  build- 
ing of  villages,  and  country  fchoois  near  every  pariili  church  for  • 
theinilru£kipn.of  the  common  people. 

Sir  John.  Davies,  who  wrote  but  a  few  years  after  Spenfer  died, 
gives  a  fimilar  account  of  the  country,  but  adds,  in  his  *  Progreff 
through  the  Wajles  and  ivildeft  Parts  cf  the  Kingdovi^'  and  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  fcttlement  in.  Ulfter,  an  interefting  .view  of  the  efforts 
made  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  the  fuccefs 
with  which  tji^fe  judicious  attempts  were  attended.  The  right 
claimed  by  the  foldiers,  to  take  at  will,  from  the  peafantry,  man's 
meat,  and  horfe's  meat,^and  even  money ;  the  damnable  cullom  (as* 
Sir  John  juftly  ftyles  it)  of  coin  and  livery,  a  cullom  *  which,  ef- 
tablHhed  in  hell,  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  would  have  overturned  the 
kingdom  of  Beelzebub,  *  was  abolifhed.  The  pernicious  cultoms 
of  taniftry  and  gavel-kind,  by  which  the  defcent  of  property  was 
rendered  uncertain,  and  its  fubdivifion  an  encouragement  to  idle- 
nefs,  were  now  broken  through.  The  lands  were  fet,  and  their 
defcent  eftablifhed  according  to  the  actual  Englilli  law.  The  Bre- 
hon  Jaws  were  altogether  abrogated,  and  fomething  like  a  rational 
and  equal  adminiflration  of  juliice  commenced.  The  number  of 
judges  of  affize  were  increafed,  and  they  went  regular  circuits 
through  the  kingdom ;  *  whereas  the  circuits,  in  former  times, 
went  but  round  about  the  pale,  like  the  circle  of  the  cynofura. 
^bout  the  pole, '   Trials  by  jury  were  iuftituted  ;  but  Sir  Joha 

obfcrvai, 


obfemsi  that  f  many  of  the  peer  people  were  v«iy  u^irilfiw  to  be 
^urorn  of  the  juriesy  leftf  if  they  condemned  any.  man,  hit  membp 
in  rcTenge,  (houid  rob»  or  buni}  or  kill  them  for  k ;  the  like  mif- 
chicf  having  happened  to  divers  jurors  fsnce  Ac  laft  fcffion  holden 
there/ 

•  Sir  John  Davies,  who  (hews  himfelf  a  true  fneod  to  Ireland, 
made  efforts,  in  this  Frogre/jf  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  church 
lands  and  benefices ;  <  but  my  lords  the  biihops  were  not  well 
pleafed  that  laymen  (hould  intermeddle  with  tbedfe  things,  and  did 
ever  anfwer,  Let  us  alone  with  that  bufineft.  Take  you  no  care 
of  that. '  The  churches  were  raiferably  out  of  repair :  fuch  at 
were  got  up  for  prefentation  only  thatched )  and,  fays  Sir  John, 

the  poor  vicars  that  came  to  our  camp  were  moft  ragged,  igno- 
rant creatures,  not  worthy  the  meaneft  of  their  livings,  though 
thofe  were  many  of  them  out  of  40s.  per  annum.  *  The  non«re(i« 
d^nce  of  the  proteilant  biihops  was  much  comfdained  of ;  and  t 
proverb  is  quoted,  which  was  frequently  in  the  moudi  of  one  of 
the  greateft  of  thefe  pnelates,  ^  That  an  Irifli  prieft  is  no  better 
than  a  milch  cow. ' 

Davies,  as  well  as  the  great  Bacon,  had  fagacity  enough  to  pre- 
dict, that  unlefs  meafures  of  liberal  policy  were  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  country,  *  Ireland  civil  would  become  more 
chmgerous  than  Ireland  favage. '  What  Davies  could,  he  did  % 
and  what  he  could  not  efFe£^,  he  fuggefted.  He  obtained  amnef- 
ties  for  the  offences  of  the  rebels  who  returned  to  their  allegiance^ 
remifBon  of  old  debts  and  quit-rents  due  to  the  crown :  he  oblite- 
rated, as  far  as  poi&ble,  the  remembrance  of  antient  feuds  and 
party  diilinctions ;  reftrained  the  exceffes  of  the  foldiery ;  and,  be- 
fides  e^ahlifhing  a  regular  adminiftratlon  of  juftice,  did  his  utmoft 
to  obtain  feme  education  for  the  poor  of  the  country. 

Of  the  progrefs  of  civilization  in  Ireland  after  his  thne,  and  of 
the  fteps  by  which  it  was  retarded  or  advanced,  we  have  no  dif- 
view.  There  have,  indeed,  appeared  voluminous  pamphlets, 
profeffing  to  treat  of  the  ftate  of  that  country ;  but  thefe  relate 
chiefly  to  party  queftions.  Arthur  Young's  Tour  has  been  much 
and  defervedly  applauded  as  a  faithful  and  lively  pidure  of  that  , 
kingdom  when  he  faw  it;  but  that  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned ;  and  we  therefore  opened  with  eager- 
nefs  a  new  tour  through  Ireland,  which  we  hoped  would  reprefent 
to  us  Ireland  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is.  But,  alas  !  we  were  mifera- 
Uy  difappointed.  We  found  Mr  Carr's  quarto,  a  book  of  ftale 
jefts,  and  fulfome  compliments.  All  the  old  ftories  bf  bulls  and 
blunders,  which,  as  we  are  informed,  have  for  years  paft  been  re- 
gularly brought  forward  for  the  recreation  of  every  new  lord-lieu- 
tenant and  his  fecrctary,  are  here  colIeAed  for  the  edification  of 


die  public*  The  Stranger  in  Ircland-waa^  it  •ectn^,  joptt  hts  arri^ 
boQntirttUy  iupplied,  by  the  hofpitable  Hibernians,  with  all  the  gptA 
tkmgi  in  which  tliat  convivial  natioft  abounds.  With  a  little  more 
tafteand  judgmenti  he  might  havearranged  thefe  fo  as  coalSbrd  agree«if 
able  entertainment  to  his  readers ;  but,  to  fave  himfelf  the  trouble 
of  tbou^t  or  arrangement,  he  ha|  emptied  and  overwhelmed  us 
wi^  his  commonkplace  book.  For  one  beauty  this  work  is  indeed 
eminently  diftin^i(hed,-<*-'f or  the  beauty  of  contraft;  that  fpeae» 
of  contraft»  which  refulta  from  want  of  order,  where  grave  and 
gay,  jttft  and  abfurd,  fine  and  vulgar,  fublime  and  ludicrous,  fuc- 
ceed  each  other>  fo  as  to  create  in  the  higheft  degree  the  pleafure  of 
unexpe&edntfs.  This  pleafure,  indeed,  gradually  abates  as  we  pro- 
ceed ;  for  we  are  at  length  taught  to  expe£l  the  recurrence  of  thefe 
ftrange  figures,  which  come  found  and  round  again  like  the  pic- 
tures in  a  Savoyard's  magic4antern  ;  whilft  the  fame  tone  of  a 
lbow*man,  kept  np  inceflantly,  muft  at  laft  weary  the  mod  en- 
during ear.  Let  no  impatient  reader  of  this  volume  refort  to  the 
index  in  hopes  of  (kipping  with  celerity  and  advantage.  The 
table  of  contents  will  rather  miflead  than  dired  \  it  will  entice 
him  on,  and  leave  him  difappointed  and  provoked.  The  knack  of 
giving  g9oi  heads  to  chapters  has  been  carried  to  a  high  and 
treacherous  ftate  of  perfe^ion*  We  are  often  cheated  into  read- 
ing a  ftupid  chapter,  as  we  are  entrapped  in  the  newfpapers  by 
die  beginning  of  fome  paragraph,  apparently  about  Newton  or 
Bufibn, — about  fome  new  difcovcry  in  optics,  or  naturiil  hiftonr, 
which  proves  in  the  end  nothing  more  than  a  lottery  advertife- 
ment.  Our  Author's  table  of  contents  may  be  moft  inviting  to 
the  large  tribe  of  anccdote-itiongcrs  and  defultory  readers;  but 
furely,  nuAierons  as  thev  are,  their  tafte  ihould  not  have  been  ex- 
clufivcly  confiilted,  to  the  utter  negleft  of  the  interefts  of  pur- 
chafers,  who  fet  fome  little  value  upon  their  money  or  their  time. 

BeCdes  being  difappointed  in  the  folid  contents,  we  were  diC» 
gufted  with  the  manner  of  this  book.  It  is  worfe  written  than  any 
of  Mr  Carr'a  former  tours.  The  flyle  is  both  carelefs  and  afiec- 
ted,  trivial  and  inflated ;  his  fine  fentences  are  fometimes  without 
meamng,  and  often  without  grammar ;  and  his  high*flown  de- 
Icriptions,  which  arc  neither  profe  nor  poetry,  frequently  terminate 
in  ftriking  inftances  of  the  bathos.  For  example,  take  the  follow? 
ing  account  of  his  arrival  at  Killarney. 

•  The  evening,  fhrouded  in  black  doudi  charged  with  rain,  rapidtj^ 
fct  in ;  the  wind  roared  ;  and  ohly  the  light-blue  fmoke  of  the  cabin 
relieved  the  um'verfally  deep  embrowned  ilerility  of  the  fceoe*  It^thtfe 
mdmJtMhtrdtftriaiihemMQjJheep'uufed.* 

}Iis  defcription  of  Mucrofs- Abbey  is  not  iniPerior. 

;  The  graceful  rqiwi  of  M^crof^ Abbey  on  our  right,  half  embofomed 

....  ^  ....         .  . 


Cm^s  Sfrafiger^in  Ireland.  Aprif 

gnrap  of  luxuriant  dnd  ftatdy  'tre^i  influenced^  ar  foon  as  feen\  the, 
hridles  of  our  borfis, ' 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  tourift,  before  he  began  to  defcribe  Killar- 
ney,  had  not  attended  to  the  monition  of  a  celebrated  author^  who 
tbus  whteth : 

*  I  have  at  leogth  feen  what  I  have  long  wifhed  to  fee, — this  won« 
drout  lake  i  To  attempt  to  defcribe  it,  would  require  the  ableft  of  the 
anticnt  poeti,  or  of  modern  poets  ;  wherefore  i  fhall  never  attempt  it.  *  *' 

Though  we  regret,  that  Mr  Carr  did  not  attend  to  this  difluafivc 
paragraph,  yet  we  do  not  accufe  him  of  being  ignorant  of  the  me- 
Tits  of  the  performance  in  which  it  is  contained  ;  for  his  ftyle  fre- 
quently remmds  us  of  the  manner  of  the  author  to  whom  it  is  at- 
uributed, — the  celebrated  George  Falkener.  In  his  peculiar  ufe  of 
pnmouns,  in  his  heterogeneous  anecdotes,  and  in  his  mode  of 
<lragging  into  a  fentence  a.  multitude  of  words  and  ideas  foreign 
to  principal  purpofe,  Mr  Carr  is  not  inferior  to  this  great  ori- 
gtnat;  the  refemblance  of  ftyle  is  indeed  fo  ftriking^  that  we 
ihould  almoft  fufpec^  him  of  ftudied  imitation.  We  (hall  fele£i;  ^ 
few  parallel  paljages. 

Mr  Carr  fays, 

'  I  cannot  I^Ip  gratifying  my  readers  in  this  ft&ge  of  our  tour  with 
the  refult  of  an  adlive  and  anxious  inquiry,  which  I  made  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  cuftom.  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  equally  cruel  and  impolitic. 
It  is  with  real  pleafure  that  1  have  it  in  my  power,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  feveral  gentlemen  of  great  refpediability  reiiding  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  to  flate,  that  at  this  d^^j  the  cujiom  of  ploughing  and 
iarroitrifig  by  the  horfeU  tail  does  not  exift.  Long  fince,  it  ihocked  the 
bmnanity  and  excited  the  interference  of  the  legiflature ;  for  I  find  that» 
to  the  year  1634,  when  Lord  Strafford  was  lord-deputy^  an  ad  was  paf- 
(td  againft  this  cruel  ufage. '  '  ' 

Mr  Falkener  faid  before  him, 

«  The  Irifh  formerly  ploughed  by  the  tail  with  bullocks.  But  upon  Dr ' 
Swift's  voyage  to  the  Houynhams  being  publiftied,  and  his  faying  fo 
iftDch  ID  praiie  of  horfes,  this  barbarous,  horrid,  atrocious,  (hocking,  de« 
'  tcftable,  cruel,  nefarious  cuftora,  was  abolifhed  " by  aft  of  Parliament." 
Sec  an  abridgment  of  the  Irifh  Jlatuejy  sold  by  "me  in  Parliament 
Street.' 

Carr 

informs  us,  •  that  Ceres  bears  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Irifh  word  Cuirim^ 
or  Caivtmy  to  fow  or  plant ;  and  that  Treabtaktmh,  a  plougher  oF- 
the  earth,  is  not  unlike  Triptolemui.  *  •  ' 

Falkener^ 


*  The  Epiftlc  to  Gorges  Edmond  Howard,  Efq.,  with  notes  by  * 
George  Falkcner,  Efq.,  was  the  produAion  of  HufTcy  Burgli  Jephfc^, 
and  fome  other  wits,  during  the  admluiftratioQ  of  Lord  TownfeAd 
][f»land« 
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.  Falkener, 

more  modeft  than  Carr  in  his  pretenGons,  claims  only  the«'im« 
provement  of  the  plough  for  the  Irifli. 

*  Ploughs  are  an  inftrument  for  turning  up  the  eaith,  firft  invented 
by  Tript.^lemuSy  a  near  relation  of  the  goddefs*  Ceres,  and  afterwards 
much  improved  hy  Mr  John  Wynne;  baker,  of  the  Dublin  Society. ' 

Again,  our  authors  have  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  expreflioii 
on  the  happy  fubjed  of  bulls. 

CARr>.  ^  .  ^• 

<  An  Irifhman  and  a  bull  form  a  twi:^  -ht  In  an  Englifhman*g 
mind  ;  long  and  inveterate  prejudices  haye  made  them  as  infeparable  ia 
refle6iion  as  a  bull  and  his  horns.  I  went  to  France  in  the  full  per- 
fuafion  of  feeing  a  race  of  lean  men,  ^nd  found  them  of  the  ordinary 
fize  and  ftature  ;  and  many  of  them  of  a  bulk  and  vigour  that  an  un- 
travelled  Engliihman  would  reludantly  give  credit  to.  I  went  to  Ire- 
land, expefking  a  bull  to  fly  out  of  every  Irifhman's  mouth  every  third 
time  he  fpoke.  That  the  lower  claiTes  make  bulU,  1 'believe,  jbecaufe 
I  have  been  well  informed  that  they  do,  and  bccaufe  the  lower  clafTes  of 
other  countries  make  them  alfo.  * 

George  Falkener,  who  was  as  tender  upon  the  fubje<5i  of  blun« 
dering,  and  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Irifh  as  Mr  Carr 
feems  to  be,  volunteered  in  their  defence;  arid,  as  Mr  Carr  jumbles 
together  the  French,  and  Irifli  in  his  vindication,  Mr  Falkener, 
with  equal  propriety,  drags  the  Germans  and  Irifh  into  the  fame 
exculpatory  paragraph. 

<  The  Germans  are,  in  general,  fuppofed  to  be  a  proud  people.  Ju« 
lius  Cxfar  and  Mr  Nugent  give  them  this  charader ;  but  the  Irifh 
are  very  unjuftly  charged  with  a  talent,  of  blundering  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  people  exprcfs  themfelves  in  their  native  tongue,  the 
Englifh,  with  more  ptrfpipuity  and  precifion.  The  Dean  of  St  Patrick 
was  of  this  opinion,  who,  though  born  and  bred  in  England,  always  de* 
clared  himfelf,  when  fober,  to  be  an  Irifhman.  * 

At  Cork  we  expected  some  good  Jokes  ;  because  Mr  Falkener, 
to  whtJSe  authority  we,  may  refer  with  implicit  confidence,  informs 
us,  that  Attica  was  called  the  Cork  of  Greece.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  our  traveller's  taste  for  wit  improved  as  he  approach- 
ed Cork.  As  he  was  going  up  a  hill,  having,  humanely  helped 
a  carrier  to  reload  his  car,  the  witty  native  thanked  him  in  the 
following  attic  manner. 

•  Ah,  may  ^ypnr  Honour  live  long,  very  long  !  ' 

The  brilliancy  of  this  repartee  is  to  be  equalled  only  by  tlie 
Kerry  postillion's  wit,  thus  recorded  page  175. 

*  Your  Honour  ' — faid  our  driver,  upon  our  obferving  that  one  of  hi* 
horfes  plunged—*  that  mare     iilways  very  uHafy  in  goinpf  down  hill. ' 

From  these  bon-mots,  and  ftom  the  various  anecdotes  of  King 
JDonahue — ^Lord  Castlefeagh  %ri&  his  your.g  friend  Sturrock — the 


immaculate  St  Bridget — Carrolan  and  Mils  Bridget  Cruise-— that 
celebrated  antiquarian  Mr  Grose  and  the  butcher—Lord  Alron* 
more  and  the  calf-^from  these  and  a  thousand  more, 
*  Ah,  dread  the  thoufand  ftill  unnamed  behind  !  ' 
we  are.convinced  that  Mr  Carr  has  the  same  indefatigable  taste 
for  collecting  anecdotes  of  cel^rated  characters,  for  which  Mt 
Falkener  was  distinguished*  In  2eal|  Mr  Carr  is  equal  to  his 
master,  but  not  in  prudence,  nor  in  diat  *  first  and  greatest  art, 
4ie  art  to  blot, '  as  will  appear  by  die  following. 

Falkensr. 

*  I  undertook  a  joomey  to  London  to  colleft  ihaterials  for  the  life  of 
Mr  John  Drydeny  a  poet  well  known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond ;  but»  after  remaining  there  three  months  for  this  purpofe,  I  could 
only  learn  that  he  was  aecuftomed  to  fit  in  a  big  chair  among  the  wits 
at  Button's  ;  and  this,  my  fnends  telling  me,  not  being  fi^cient  for 
a  life  of  faid  poet,  I  accordingly  difcontinaed  it.  I  alfo  begun  a  life 
•f  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  in  a  ilyle  which  was  much  admired,  and 
equal  to  the  fine  (implicity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Dean  himfelf,  which 
I  began  in  this  manner — *  Deao  Swift  wal  a  man  who  had  wax  in  his 
cars. ' — I  am  in  pofleffion  of  many  other  anecdotes  known  to  no  perfou 
now  living ;  and  when  they  are  completed,  it  will  be  pubKflied  by  me 
and  my  executors  in  Parliament»Street.  * 

.  In  Mr  Carr's  eagerness  to  introduce  speeimens  of  the  poetical 
talents  of  lus  friends,  and  in  the  judgm^t  with  which  he  selects^ 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  superior  even  to  his  prototype.  AUow-« 
kig,  however,  for  the  difference  between  the  tragic  and  comic 
mpses,  they  may  be  fairly  set  in  competition  with  each  other. 

Cakr. 

<  The  following  beautiful  lines  from  the  pen  of  that  diftinguiflied 
snan,  whofe  verfatility  of  ^ins  is  the  aftoniOuneat  and  admtratioa  of 
all  who  have  been  within  the  range  of  it,  Carrao,  will  prove  how  the 
mourning  mufe  can  affed  in  Ireland. ' 

On  seeing  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  LamiUieri* 
By  John  Philpot  Currai^  £sq. 
<  For  fee,  beneath  that  iable  pall, 
Extended  on  that  bier; 
Lie  the  remains,  the  earthly  all 

Of  youthful  LamelKere. 
But  aone,  oh  Death  !  thy  pow^r  Can  fly  t 

In  vain  we  Ihed  the  tear ; 
We  know      vain ;  yet  every  eye 

Mgft  weep  for  Lamelliere. 
So  will  we  think  OB  LameUiere  | 

Recal  his  precepts  fwcet  i 
His  name  iball  to  our  hearts  dtar^ 
:  WUk  OMD^T  hdds  her  fieit,  ^•--Ifea* 
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.  There  arie  eleven  mote  of  these  mortuary  stanzas^*  of  eq\t:d 
qierit  with  the  above* 

Falkener. 

«  The  Reverend  Dr  Clarke,  Vice-Proyost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  hath  a  very  fine  taste  for  poetry,  ^n^iich  plainly  appeareth 
by  the  specimen  annexed,  as  it  was  first  published.  ^ 

On  a  Laijfs  forgetting  her  Riding  Hat.  . 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  when  Vice-Provost,  &c 
*  Fair  Anna  had  no  heart  tp  give, 
So  left  her  head  behind. 
Bright  Mina,  on  wbofe  fmiles  I  live, 

Was  not  by  half  fo  kind. 
Both  head  and  heart  ftie  with  her  brought, 

And  both  (he  took  away, 
Aad  with  her  carried  all  (he  caught. 
That's  all  that  gazed  that  day. ' 
Mr  Carr  is  not  merely  the  eulogist  of  wits  and  poets  :  every 
man  he  meets  is  Mrell-bred,  witty,  eloquent,  generous,  admired, 
or  at  least  well-known  $  every  lady,  of  course,  is  fair  and  ele- 
l^t,  acfiompUshed,  amiable,  grac^ul,  enchanting,  perfectly  well 
informed  or  distinguished  for  talents.  He  is  the  most  courteous, 
and  the  m63t  fortuiute  of  travellers  *,  he  wins  his  easy  way  from 
house  to  house,  and  leaves,  at  every  hospitable  mansion,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  ancient  Irish  bards,  a  vlamctt/^  celebrating 
the  virtues,'  charms,  or  high  descent  of  die  hostess.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  censure  the  generous  overflowings  of  gratitude :  but 
we  must  own,  that  our  author  has,  on  some  occasions,  startled; 
OUT  Scottish  notions  of  economy,  by  the  profuseness  of  his  remu- 
neration for  trifling  civilities.  For  instance,  is  he  not,  even  at 
his  first  setting  out,  rather  too  lavish  in  payment  for  a  few  slices 
of  broiled  mutton,  when  he  vows—*  upon  the  cahin-table  of  the 
Holyhead  Packet,  to  tell  every  one,  who  might  ever  read  him,, 
that  he  was  relieved  from  the  "  gloony  dilemma  "  (of  hunger)  by 
a  la^  of  fashkn^  an  Irish  woman,  and  a  poetess, — ^the  aceom^ 
flishid  zaa  elegant  authoress  of  several  charming  jpoems,  and  ^zy-* 
tic\ihilj  9Qme  ieataifrl  tvelUinown  hues  ' — which  we  forbear  t6 
^uott. 

As  it  is  easy,  on  every  occasion,  to  pour  forth,  fresh  from  the 
mint,  supplies  of  the  f  aerial  coin '  of  praise,  diere  can  be  na 
danger  pf  a  bsuikruptcy  in  the  complimentary  line  of  business 
but  is  there  not  reason  to  apnrehend  that  an  immoderate  issuo, 
may  depreciate  the  value  of  tne  coin,  and  destroy  the  currency 
of  the  tokens  i  Indiscriminate  praise,  like  indiscriminate  satire, 
dtttroys  iu  own  purp9ie»  Sn  Mr  Canr's  tour,  there  are  no  less, 
dm  M  pagci  of  qyM^hg  wt  risth  of  tht  wh»lt  q}]L^no\  t)^^^^ 
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quotations,  contain  many  specimens  of  the  wit  and  eloquence  of 
Curran,  Kirwan,  and  Grattan.  The,  rage  for  reading  every  thing: 
that  has  been  written,  said  or  thought,  by  celebrated  characters, 
now  exposes  all  distinguished  persons  to  the  danger  6f  having 
every  careless  word,  which  escapes  them  in  private  conversation,' 
conn'd,  and  set  dow-u  in  a  note-book,  thence  to  be  transferred  to\ 
tlie  anas  of  the  anecdote-monger,  or  the  quartos  of  the  fashion- 
able tourist.  Literarv  legacy-hunters  now  display  the  most  inde- 
cent anticipation  of  their  expected  gains  :  not  content  with  the 
hopes  of  what  may  come  to  their  share  after  the  death  of  their 
friend  or  patron,  they  take  possession  of  his  spoils  during  his 
lifetime  ;  and  he  has  the  misery  of  seeing  his  reputation  torn  to 
pieces,  without  the  power  to  defend  himself, — without  even  the 
consolation  of  complaint ;  for  "all  this  is  done  with  a  profusion  of 
compliments,  and  with  the  best  intentions  imaginable.  A  man 
may  resent  the  malice  of  an  enemy ;  but  what  remedy  has  he 
against  the  kindness  of  a  friend  ?  According  to  the  different  na- 
ture of  their  talents,  the  victims  suffer  in  different  proportions.. 
The  man  of  wit  is  least  aggrieved.   *  Whoever,  *  says  Dr  Johnson, 

*  tries  to  reeommend  Shakespeare,  by  select  qugtations,  will  sue-, 
ceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  wlien.he  offered  his  house  * 
to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  poqket  as  a  specimen.  *    Of  the  ta- 
lents of  the  brickmaker,  we  can  judge,  however,  in  some  degree,, 
by  the  single  brick.   A  bon-mot  is  a  good  thing  by  itself ;  a  whok, 
from  which  we  can  form  some  judgment  of  the  wit;  but  the 
orator  is  the  sufferer  by  this  retail  trade.    A  stroke  of  eloquence^., 
a  simile,  or  an  allusion,  lose  half  their  power>  and  all  their  beauty,  i 
when  taken  out  of  their  proper  place,  and  deprived  of  intro'duc- , 
tion  and  accompaniment.    Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tend to  public  oratory,  must  know  how  much  of  its  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  time  and  place,  upon  contrast,  and  upon  the, 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  an  harangue :  none  of  these  can  ap- 
pear in  the  insulated  sentences,  which  our  collector  obtrudes," 
upon  our  attention,  and  from  which  we  are  perversely  inclined.' 
to  witliliold  admiration,  because  it  is  imperiously  demanded. 
The  reader  is  disposed  to  be  displeased,  'when  all  exercise  of  his  " 
judgment  is  in  a  despotic  manner  precluded  by  such  titles"  to  pa- 
ragraphs asr  the  following.  ■   .  ,  . 

*  Exquifite  ironical  humour. <^Fine  d'efcnptlon "  of  an  informer.-^ 
Striking  fpecimens  of  eloquence  and  (Vyle  in  writing.  ' 

It  is  but  justice  to. Mr  Carr  to  displajr  some  of  his  best . anec- 
dotes, which  we  shall'  do,  without  prejudicing  th^  reader  against ' 
them  by  exaggerated  epithets  of  praise. '  / .  "  \ 

•  p.  The  drefs  of  the  beggarV  in  Dutlin  Is  deplorably  fd^^ 
and  induced  a  wit  io  fav,  that  lie  neVct  kht^wjwhat  the  beggats-  ih*; 
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London  did  with  their  caft  clothes^  till  he  found  that  they  were  fold  t6 
the  Dublin  beggars. ' 

P.  84 — *  It  was  «pon  the  fteps  of  this  place  (the  General  Poft-Office 

in  Dublin)  that  Curran  and  Lord   were  ilanding»  whed  the 

latter,  who  had  Toted  for  the  Union,  as  he  looked  towards  the  late 
Parliament-Honfe,  which,  was  then  in  a  forlorn  ftate  of  mutilation^ 
•bfenred — ««  How  (hocking  our  old  Parliament- Houfe  looks,  Curran ! 
To  which  the  witty  barrifler  finely  replied—"  True,  my  Lord»  it  it 
nfual  for  murderers  to  be  afraid  of  ghofts. 

P.  io6.— •  A  Viceroy  of  Ireland  afkcd  one  of  his  chaplains,  "  Why 
there  were  no  toads  in  Ireknd  ?  **  To  which  he  replied-*-"  Becaufe^ 
your  Excellency,  there  are  fo  many  toad-eaters,  ** 

*  I  muft  not  cimit  to  fiiy,  that  General  Doyle  has  afcribed  a  new 
animal  to  Ireland.  Upon  a  traveller's  telling  him  that  he  had  been  in  a 
country  where  the  bugs  were  fo  large  and  powerful,  that  two  of  them 
would  drain  a  man's  blood  in  one  night,  the  General  wittily  i^lied* 
"  My  good  Sir,  we  have. the  fame  animals  in  Ireland,  but  they  are 
there  called  by  another  name,  they  are  called  hum4fUgs.  ** 

P.  4fS7. — ^Mr  Carr  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  dragoon^ 
which  is  highly  honourable  to  his  country ;  but  we  refer  to  it^ 
instead  of  extracting  it,  because  We  think  it  will  appear  to  most 
advantage  in  the  work  itself. 

We  extract  the  following  passages,  not  only  as  favourable  spe- 
cimens of  the  author's  manner,  but  as  just  representations  qf  th^ 
Irish,  and  as  slight  circumstances  from  which  the  politician  and 
philosopher  may  draw  some  iihportant  conclusions. 

'  l!lie  next  morning  1  attended  the  quarter- feffions  (at  Killamey)  at 
which  a  barrifter  prefidcd.  At  this  meeting,  the  charader  of  the 
people  was  ftrikingly  developed.  The  greateft  good  humour  prevailed 
in  the  court,  whidi  was  a  large,  naked  room,  with  a  quantity  of  turf 
pQed  up  in  one  comer  of  it.  Every  face  looked  animated ;  fcarcely 
apy  decorum  was  kept ;  but  juflice  was  expeditioufly,  and  I  believe 
fnbftantia)ly,  adminiftered  by  the  barrifter,  who  is  addrefied  by  that 
name,  and  who  appeared  to  be  perfedtly  competent  to  the  difcharge  of 
his  jwlicial  duties*  He  was  elevated  above  the  reft.  A  fellow,  like 
every  one  of  his  countrymen  in  or  out  of  court,  loving  law  to  his  foul^ 
'  projeded  hirofelf  too  forward  to  hear  a  caufe  which  was  proceeding  s 
theoffieerof  the  court,  who,  like  the  bell  in  Peeping  Tom  of  Co* 
veotry,  made  a  horrible  noife  by  endeavouring  to  keep  (ilenGe,  ftruck 
this  anxioos  unlucky  wight  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  long  pole,  almoft 
fufficiently  forcible  to  have  felled  an  o%  :  the  fellow  rubbed  his  head^ 
all  the  affeoibly  broke  out  in.  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  the  objcd  of  their 
mirth  could  not  refift  joining.  Inftead  of  counfel,  folicitors  pleaded  t 
one  of  them  was  examining  a  mftic,  a  witnefs  on  behalf,  of  his  client 
when  I  entered :  the  poor  fellow  foffered  aofweris,  unfavourable  to  the 
party  for  whcftn  he  appeared,  to  eicape  him ;  up6h  which,. after  half  • 
doze(i  tmpr^titei^  the  tolidcor  threw  the  tcftaotfid  on  wbidi  he  ha4 
«    ?oin  X.  NO.  19*  D  bi«ai 
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*beeq  fworn  at  His  iicad  ;  a  fecond  laugh  folbwed  :  another  fdlow  fwote 
backwards  and  forwards  ten  times  in  as  many  minutes ;  and  whetiever 
'Kc'  v^ab  dtte^ed  tn  the  moil  abominable  perjury,  the  auditory  was 
thrown  into  cdnvulfions  of  merriment.  The  barrifter  held  in  his  hand^ 
'not  the  fcales  of  juftice,  but  a  little  brafs  machine  for  weighing  (hillioga^ 
fimiiar  to  that  which  I  dcfcribed  to  have  been  ufed  by  my  fair  glover  m 
'Dublin,  and  which  wal  in  frequent  requifition  upon  the  judicial  feat* 
'for  afcertaining  the  due  weight  of  fees  paid  into  court ; — another  proof 
ef  the  injurious  eifedls  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  .the  circulating  medium  i 
^he  d^y  before^  a  yoiing  nobleman^  whofe  political  genius  and  unble- 
•mifhed  integrity  have  been  finee  fo  brilliantly  brought  forward^  by  the 
demife  of  one  of  the  moft  incorruptible  and  eloquent,  though  not  the 
moil  fuccrfsful  of  ihinifters,  was  feated  ^  thtf  biench,  for  the  pUrpofe 
t>f  obferving  th^  habits  of  the  people  s  I  allude  to  the  prtfent  Chao- 
ceHor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty*  His  prefence  was  re- 
garrifed  as  a  flattering  compliment  (  but  whether  it  kept  thofe  fofis  »f 
drollery  and  mirth  in  better  order,  I  know  nott 

*  When  his  Lordfliip  w&is  prefent,  a  culprit  was  fentenced  ta  "^hreje 
.monthftknpriibnment :  as  he  was  coadti^^ed  out  of  court,  the  fellow 
faid,  By  JaftM,  it  is  all  owing  to  his  Lordfhip,  long  life  to  him  ^ 
if  he  h^d  not  beeo  there,  1  know  the  barriilcr,  as  worthy  a  gentleman 
as  ever  lived,  would  only  have  ientenced  me  for  a,  fortnight  ;  but  he 
thought^  as  the  young  Lord  was  there,,  if  he  had  let  me  off  more  aisy, 
.he  would  Do^  have  been  thought  to  have  done  his  duty ;  and  there 
itis./^ 

Another  qtiarter-session  at  Cork  apttracted  our  author's  atten- 
tion 5  and  hb  account  of  it  deserter  to  be  recorded,  as  cbrrobora^ 
tive  evidence  of  the  assertion,  that  tlie  lower  Iri^  are  proud  qF 
their  talents  for  litigation,  and  not  yet  ashamed  of  those  habits  of 
jocular  perjury,  in  which  they  have  been  encouraged,  rather  than 
tiiscountenanced,  by  the  higher  classes,  who  treat  such  faults  in 
these  poor  ignorant  people  as  matter  of  merriment  an4  ridicule, 
and  hot  with  reprobation  and  abhorrence.  *  On  ne  se  guerit  pa» 
d'un  defaut,  qui  plait. ' 

<  In  the  courfe  of  my  rambles,  I  was  attra6bd  by  -  a  cvowd  upon 
feme  fteps,  and  found  that  the  quarter-feffions  were  holding.  I  entered 
a  difmal  hall,  where  an  afliibnt  barrifter  prefided :  the .  fame  merry  noife 
and  confufion  prevailed  here  as  at  KiUarney.  I  feund  \  wild  Irfihman, 
a  faicetious  fellow,  upon  the  table,  featcfd  in  a  chair,  and  under  examin- 
ation, attended  by  an  interpreter.  D'^^e  know  "  faid  the  eXamifiic^ 
folicitor  (who  officiated  as  counfel)  *•  the  traverfers  in  the  dock  ? 

And  plaze  you,  I  know  them  both  by.  what  I  have  helird,  "  was  the 
tinfwer. — [A  loud  langh.] — The  following  queftion  produced  one  of  the 
Inoft  favourite  figures  of  §)eech  amongft  the  low  Iriih.  ^«  Wdl,  Sir, 
tdid  he  confefs  at  all  ? Anfwer^  Plaze  your  honour,  he  would  not 
confefs  a  h'a'porth  ;  i.  a  the  worth  of  a  halfpenny.  I  know  yoa 
^IW!  ^       ^  another  witii»fs»  ^  Oh  phce  you,  ?^ 
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fud  the  witnefe,  «  you  newer  knew  me  but  out  of  lionefty.  " — [An- 
ot&^  laugh.] — Thfe  fellow  contradided  himfelf  many  times  ;  but  al- 
ways with  fo  much  humour,  that  the  graved  judge  could  fcarcely  have 
praferved  a  due  folemnity  of  face.  So  naturally  difpofed  are  the  lower 
orders  to  drollery*  that  I  found  perjury,  if  it  had  any  thing  of  humour 
ia  ity  feemed  to  be  ftripped  of  all  its  culpability.  The  government  has 
aded  wifely,  in  appointing  gentlemen  regularly  bred  to  the  law  to  pre- 
iide  in  thefe  courts,  who  are  capable,  by  habits  of  invefUgation,  of  dif« 
ceroing  truth,  however  deeply  concealed,  and  who  know  the  genius 
and  condition  of  the  people  thoroughly.  Amidfl  all  this  facetious  pre- 
varication and  fmiling  confuiion,  I  was  afTured,  from  vefy  good  autho- 
rity, and  in  the  caufes  to  which  I  fixed  my  attention  I  found  it  to  be  fo» 
that  juflice  was  fairly  admmiftered.  At  the  fame  time,*  I  think,  the  a- 
meUoration  of  the  lower  people  demands,  that  wherever  a  perverfion  of 
truth,  under  the  folemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  appears,  however  calcu- 
lated, by  attendant  fpecious  wit  and  humour,  to  difarm  feverity,  it 
ought  to  excite  the  flrongell  animadverfion  of  the  Bench  j  which,  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  uncommon  acute  fenfibility  of  the  lower  people, 
would  fpeedily  cover  the  crime  with  ignominy.  * 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  author  in  the  opinion,  that  some 
reform  is-  much  wanted  in  this  mode  of  administering  justice  in 
Ireland.  He  was  fortunate  in  seeing  assistant  barristers,  who 
did  honour  to  the  choice  of  government,  by  maintaining  some 
decorum  in  their  courts.  But  the  integrity  or  abilities  of  those 
individuals  to  whom  power  is  delegated,  cannot,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  good  legislator,  be  any  excuse  for  the  imprudence,  or 
toy  compensation  for  the  hazard,  of  entrusting  it  to  them  with- 
out proper  restrictions.  All  who  know  how  much  of  humaa 
virtue  depends  upon  situation  or  institution,  would  not  wish  to 
place  others,  or  to  be  placed  themselves,  in  circumstances  where 
their  passions  and  interests  must  give  them  continual  temptations 
to  swerve  from  their  duty,  and  where  they  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  wrong,  without  much  danger  of  reprehension. 
An  assistant  barrister  is  a  newly  created  officer  of  justice,  still 
unknown  in  Great  Britain.  Lately,  the  Crown  has  appointed, 
for  each  county  in  Ireland,  a  barrister  of  five  years  standing,  to 
aid,  in  difficult  trases,  the  justices  at  sessions.  Though  it  is  par- 
ticidarly  provided  by  Parliament,  that  these  assistants  should  not 
arrogate  place  or  precedency,  they  have,  notwithstanding,  in 
most  counties,  assumed  preeminence,  and^  in  consequence,  the 
old  magistrates  and  principal  gentry  of  the  country  frequently 
absent  themselves.  To  their  former  office  as  assistants,  there 
has  lately  been  added  an  important  and  highly  useful  jurisdiction, 
a  commission  to  try  causes  of  civil  contract  to  the  amount  of  ten 
pounds.  Causes  of  this  description,  triable  under  the  Civil  Bill 
Acfy  TX^  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  formerly  took  up  an  unreason- 
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able  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Judges  of  assize. 
They  are  now  tried  at  sessions ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  justice  is  at  present  equitably  and  expeditiously  administered. 
But  it  would  surely  be  more  decorous  to  have  the  civil  business 
carried  on  as  at  assizes  in  one  court,  whilst  the  criminal  business  . 
proceeds  in  another.    The  assistance  of  the  barrister,  sitting  as 
judge  in  the  civil  court,  would  always  be  at  hand  to  expound  the 
law  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen ;  and  some  little 
importance  would  still  be  left  to  that  useful,  necessary,  and  con- 
stitutional body  of  magistrates,  who  distribute  justice  without  sa-  i 
laries,  or  without  any  reward  but  tlie  sense  of  fulfilling  their  du- 
ty ;  when  we  say  without  reward,  we  speak  of  country  magi- 
strates, who  seldom  accept  of  shillings  and  sixpences  for  sum- 
monses and  warrants.    It  is  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  consti- 
tuted authorities  \  and  although  it  is  said,  with  some  truth,  and 
with  some  satire,  that  nothing  is  well  done  in  Britain  that  is  done 
for  nothing,  we  must  still  look  back  with  reverence  to  our  earli- 
est institutions,  to  a  period  which,  amidst  barbarous  manners,  e- 
stablished  the  foundations  of  our  admirable  constitution.  We 
should  speak  witfh  deference  upon  a  subject  where  our  information 
is  not  perhaps  sufficient;  but  we  have,  been  assured  that  assistant 
barristers  in  Ireland  are  permitted  to  plead  as  counsel  at  assizes, 
in  the  very  counties  where  they  preside  at  sessions.    Does  it  ne- 
ver happen,  that  he  who  has  been  judge  at  the  sessions,  becomes 
an  advocate  at  the  assizes  in  the  s^ime  cause  ?    Have  opulent  or 
powerful  clients  no  influence  in  such  delicate  situations  ?  Do 
party  prejudices  and  electioneering  politics  produce  no  bias  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  obviate  all  suspicion,  by  making  it  a  rule,  that 
assistant  barristers  should  never  be  appointed  to  act  in  the  coun- 
ties where  their  own  property  lies,  and  that  they  should  never 
plead  as  lawyers  in  the  counties  where  they  act  as  judges  at  ses- 
sions.   Any  increase  of  salary  which  may  be  necessary  to  remu- 
nerate these  gentlemen  for  these  privations,  will  be  money  well 
bestowed,  as  it  will  materially  improve  the  administration  of  this 
branch  of  justice  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Carr  rises  above  himself,  when  inspired  with  eloquence  by 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  state  of  the  House 
of  Industry  in  Limerick.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  eye-^witness ;  we 
cannot  therefore  doubt  the  facts.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  that  city. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  now  described  by  a  popular  writer, 
will  probably  promote  the  correction  of  these  abuses.  If  this 
prophecy  should  prove  true,  we  shall  rejoice  that  Mr  Carr  has 
written  this  quarto  :  and,  from  the  l^enevolence  apparent  in  all 
this  gentleman's  writings,  we  are  convinced,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  obtained  a  material  benefit  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
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would  amply  repay  him  for  all  the  pains  aiid  f)enalties  of  author- 
diip. 

The  account  of  the  Dublin  House  of  Industry  confirms  us  in 
w^  opinion,  which  we  have  long  entertained,  and  which  cannot 
be  more  concisely  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  our  judicious 
countryman  Dr  Gray*,  *  Fields  of  industry  are  .better  than 
houses  of  industry. '  What  avail  houses  of  industry,  and  orphan 
louses,  and  parish  schools,  to  mend  the  morals  of  the  people  of 
Dublin,  when  in  one  street  alone  there  are  fifty-two  houses  li- 
censed to  sell  spirits  !  •  That  a  revenue  derived  from  such  a 
source  should  be  an  object  worthy  of  encouragement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe, '  says  Mr  Carr.  *  It  might  as  well  impose  a 
tax  upon  coffins,  and  inoculate  all  its  subjects  with  the  plague.  * 

The  chief  part  of  the  information  in  Mr  Carr's  book,  is  com- 
prised in  the  last  chapter,  entitled,  *  General  Remarks. '  A- 
mongst  other  serious  topics,  he  there  adverts  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  Upon  this  subject  he  speaks  liberally,  though 
in  rather  too  high-flown  language. 

*  Education,  *  faya  he,  *  has  never  beamed  on  the  poor  Irifli  nian  ; 
fentiments  of  honour  have  never  been  inftilled  into  him  ;  and  a  fp'rit  of 
juil  and  focial  pride,  improvement  and  enterprize,  have  never  opened 
upon  him.  The  poor  Irifhman  looks  around  him,  and  fees  a  frightful 
void  between  him  and  thofe  who,  in  well  regulated  communities,  ought 
to  be  feparated  from  each  other  only  by  thole  gentle  (hades  of  colour- 
ing that  unite  the  brown  ruIFet  to  the  imperial  purple.  He  has  no 
more  power  of  raifing  hipifelf,  than  an  eagle  whofe  wings  have  been 
half  (horn  of  their  plumage.  The  legiflature  has  rarely  noticed  him 
but  in  anger, — when  that  ignorance,  which  it  has  never  (looped  to  re- 
move, has  precipitated  him  into  ads  incompatible  with  focial  tranquil- 
lity, and  repugnant  to  his  nature.  ' 

We  learn  with  great  satisfaction,  that  since  the  above  was 
written,  a  Board  of  Education  has  been  appointed  in  Ireland, 
composed  of  men  of  character,  talents,  rank,  fortune  and  popu- 
larity. From  their  united  efforts,  their  country  has  much  to  ex* 
pect.  They  are  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  schools  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  we  hope  that  they  will  endeavour  to  establish  a  good 
system  of  instruction  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  By  in- 
struction, we  do  not  mean  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic 5  in  these,  if  we  ha!ve  not  been  misinformed,  the  lower 
Irish  are  sufficiently  well  taught,  even  in  their  Jiedge^scfmlsy 
(which,  by  the  by,  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  ditch^ 
schools.)  In  arithmetic,  especially,  the  boys  are  said  to  be  won- 
derfully expert.    We  are  told  that,  in  a  great  public  charity  in 
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Dublin,  and  in  parts  of  Armagh)  writing  and  arithmetic  hav« 
been  long  since  taught  by  Mr  Lancaster's  method.  The  Irisit 
Jearn,,  whatever  they  wish  to  learn,  qurckty*  and  with  the  great- 
e3t  facility.  But  it  is  in  moral  instruction  that  they  are  deficient  § 
and  to  raise  a  demand  for  this,  and  to  administer  it  properly,  axQ 
the  great  difBculties.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  breed  up  children 
to  have  totally  different  habits  and  principles  from  their  parents^ 
without  destroying  that  filial  and  parental  affecticH^  which  is  th^ 
great  bond  of  society,  and  without  which  no  national  education 
can  be  fundamentally  good  or  permanent.  It  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  change  the  associations  of  pleasure,  pride  and  mirthp 
which  the  Irish  children  early  form  with  the  ideas  of  cheating! 
stealing,  prevaricating  and  lying.  To  convince  their  understand- 
ings that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  their  duty  to  God 
and  tlieir  neighbour  is  hkewise  their  duty  to  themselves,  m^bl 
be  easily  accomplished  j  but  the  moral  demonstration  would  have 
no  more  effect  on  their  conduct,  than  any  of  the  demonstrationa 
of  the  missionaries  at  Otaheite,  unless  their  associations  and  han 
}>its  were  changed  by  some  strong  or  constant  motives. 

To  substitute  the  sturdy  pride  of  plain-dealing,  for  the  delight 
of  successful  cunning,  must  be  a  work  of  time,  especially  where 
the  people  are,  from  their  poverty  and  subordinate  situation,  con- 
tinually tempted  to  deceive  j  and  where  party-politics  and  religi- 
ous prejudices  incline  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  to  con- 
sider the  remainder  as  fair  game  for  flattery  and  deception.  We 
agree  with  Mr  Carr  in  the  manly  opinion  which  he  has  well  ex- 
pressed, that 

*  Nothing  but  a  frank  and  liberal  fyftem  of  education,  which  fliaB 
be  wholly  free  from  the  fufpkton  of  aiming  at  religions  converfion,  di^* 
redly  or  indireftly,  can  promote  the  great  pbjedt  of  enlightening  the 
poorer  claffes  of  fociety  in  Ireland.  * 

All  our  author  says  about  proselytism  is  excellent ;  we  consider 
it  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book ;  and  from  *  a  stran- 
ger in  Ireland, '  we  hopie  that  it  will  not  shock  any  individuals, 
but  that  it  may  produce  its  just  effect  upon  the  good  sense  of  all 
parties.  Mr  Carr  pays  a  tribute,  and,  as  we  are  assured,  a  well 
merited  tribute  of  approbation  to  the  ladies  of  Ireland,  for  their 
benevolent  indefatigable  exertions  to  improve  the  education  of 
the  poor  children  in  their  country.  He  mentions  several  well- 
conducted  schools  under  the  patronage,  and,  what  is  much  better 
than  the  patronage,  under  the  daily  superintendance,  of  ladie§  in 
every  respect  qualified  for  the  task.  From  these  schools  we  may 
reasonably  hope  salutary  and  immediate  effects.  From  a  boata 
of  education  we  can  expect  only  weH  digested  plans,  which,  if 
steadily  pursued,  may  in  time  produce  a  general  change  in  the 
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habits  of  the  people.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  to  a- 
rise  from  national  partiality,  if  we  advert  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  our  own  country,  and  if  we  say  that  Ireland  may  look 
with  advantage  to  North  Britain,  for  an  example  of  the  success 
which  rewards  the  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  national  in- 
struction. 

Our  author  writes  judiciously  against  eleemosynary  education. 
He  justly  observes,  that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  of  sixpence 
per  annum  as  payment,  than  to  offer  instruction  gratis  :  in  all 
t:ountries,  and  particularly  in  Ireland,  the  pride  of  parents  and 
children  would  revolt  from  the  idea  of  suing  for  education  \n 
Jormd  pauperis.  This  is  an  honest  pride,  for  which  nothing  half 
so  good  can  be  substituted  by  charity  or  ostentation.  We  hope, 
as  Mr  Carr  does,  that  the  poor  laws  and  poor  rates  of  England 
"may  never  be  introduced  into  Ireland. 

Page  519. — Mr  Carr  has  fallen  into  one  of  those  common  pre- 
judices, which  usually  ensnare  the  hunter  after  popular  discon- 
tents. He  inveighs  bitterly  against  a  racie  of  farmers,  who  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Middlemen,  from  their  holding  an  interest 
in  lands  between  the  proprietor  and  the  terre-tenant.  Every  tyro 
in  political  economy,  who  has  read  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
should  know  the  utility  of  factors  in  all  mercantile  transactions. 
And  in  what  does  a  njiddleman  differ  from  a  factor  ?  He  col- 
lects the  value  of  the  produce^  and  pays  it  to  a  land  merchant  at 
home,  or  exports  it  to  a  land  merchant  abroad.    A  nobleman  or 

Sentleman,  who  lets  land  for  one,  or  for  several  years,  does  no- 
ling  more  than  sell  raw  materials  to  a  manufacturer ;  and  the 
middleman  is  a  merchant  or  factor,  who  buys  the  raw  material 
wholesale,  and  retails  it  to  the  workman.  When  this  process  is 
omitted,  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  employ  deputies  or  agents, 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  under  tenant  by  any  common  tie 
of  interest.  The  agent's  business  is  to  collect  the  growing  in- 
come at  stated  periods,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  He 
either  goes  or  sends  a  clerk  on  a  certain  day  to  receive  the  rents 
of  an  estate.  Whoever  is  not  ready  on  the  appointed  day,  is  dis- 
trained. Upon  a  second  failure,  the  tenant  is  ejected ;  a  new- 
one  is  easily  procured  ;  and  after  every  thing  which  the  tenant 
possessed  has  been  disposed  of,  an  increase  of  rent,  sufficient  to 
liquidate  the  former  loss,  is  added  to  the  new  bargain.  Thus, 
the  agent  is  a  greater  oppressor  than  the  middleman.  Where 
'middlemen  are  interposed,  the  profit  made  by  the  agent  falls  to 
their  share.  It  is  true,  that  they  let  the  lands  at  the  highest  price  j 
but  they  must  bear  the.  loss,  if  the  tenant  fails  ;  and  knowing 
this>  they  are  interested  in  every  loss  or  gain  that  happens  to 
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their  subtenant.  The  middleman  is,  like  the  doctor,  desirous  of 
gain  ;  but  it  is  never  his  interest  to  destroy  the  patient.  Where- 
ever  large  capital  is  deficient,  the  system  of  middlemen  must  pre- 
vail. In  the  time  of  Jack  Cade's  reoellion,  the  same  complaint  a^ 
gainst  monopolizers  of  lands  was  the  watch-word  of  his  adher- 
ents ;  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  £lizabeth»  there  was  a  similar 
cry  in  England  against  engrossing  farms.  But  till  capital  has  been 
collected  oy  numbers,  numbers  cannot  enter  into  competition  for 
farms  :  the  large  capitalists  alone  can  stock  them  ;  and  the  un- 
der tenants  must  be  dependent  upon  such  farmers  for  the  small 
portions  of  land,  which,  in  Ireland,  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  existence.  Our  author  despatches,  in  two  sentences,  that  great 
question  in  political  economy,  what  is  the  best  food  for  the  poor  ? 
We  shall  here  only  put  in  our  caveat  against  the  peremptory 
manner  in  which  it  is  decided.  Whoever  has  seriously  consider-* 
ed  the  subject,  and  has  read  what  has  been  written  by  Malthus 
on  population,  and  by  Selkirk  on  emigration,  will  not  lighly  ha- 
zard a  decision.  The  Irishman's  reply  to  Mr  Carr's  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  great  population  of  Ireland,  deserves  a  serious 
investigation.    *  By  Jasus>  Sir,  it*^  all  the  potato. ' 

Either  we  are  misinformed,  or  Mr  Carr  is  strangely  mistaken 
with  regard  to  the  average  price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  which  he 
states  at  18d.  per  day.  This  ^^ppeared  such  an  extraordinary  as- 
sertion, that  we  were  at  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  whole 
book  to  verify  our  reference,  which  at  last  w^  found  (page  505.) 
In  our  search,  we  discovered  the  cause  of  his  mistake.  He  had 
Jeamed  (page  419),  that  the  price  of  labour,  ffear  Corky  is  16d. 
or  18d.,  which  is  certainly  not  a  high  rate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  second  city  in  Ireland ;  but  to  call  this  the  average  price 
of  labour  through  the  kingdom  is  a  gross  error.  Such  careless 
assertions  we  deem  most  unpardonable  blunders ;  because  they 
.  mislead  all  who  attempt  to  reason  upon  such  false  data.  For  in- 
stance, how  could  Malthus  himself  reconcile  the  wretchedness 
of  supesabundant  population  with  such  high  wages  of  labour, 
and  such  low  price  of  provisionS|  as  Mr  Carr  has  stated  ?  We 
are  well  assured,  that  the  average  wages  of  labour  in  Ireland  do 
not  amount  to  half  the  sum  which  ne  has  mentioned,  Thos^e 
who  make  a  tour  through  a  country,  see  objects^  in  a  new,  and 
often  in  a  more  entertaining  point  of  view,  than  persons  whose 
long  residence  in  the  country  have  rendered  most  objects  fami- 
liar; but,  on  certain  points,  we  can  hope  to  obtain  accurate  in-* 
formation  from  those  only  who  have  lived  in  the  country,  and 
who,  in  their  political  and  economical  observations,  have  taken 
)rin)9  ipto  the  agsount, 
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:  Mr  Carr  has,  with  much  address,  evaded  the  discussion  of  ma^ 
ny  questions  on  which  parties  run  high  in  Ireland;  by  this  po* 
licy  he  probably  hopes  to  be  favourably  judged  by  both  sides. 
But  it  should  not  be  the  prime  object  of  a  man  of  talents  to  steal 
into  popularity  :  his  pride  should  be,  to  stand  forward  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  to  do  his  utmost  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures, 
disdaining  the  clamours  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  secure  of 
his  reward  from  the  good  and  wise  ;  or,  if  disappointed  of  this 
honest  fame,  able  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  own  approbation. 
There  is  a  fashion  amongst  many  well-meaning  timid  persons,  of 
avoiding  to  speak  upon  what  are  called  dangerous  subjects  ;  as  if 
the  danger  were  created  by  inquiring  into  the  means  of  defence  i 
or  as  if  it  could  be  dissipated  by  pretending  that  it  does  not  exist. 
Talk  of  danger,  and  it  will  appear, — seems  to  be  the  maxim  of 
this  childish  superstition. 

Every  body  knows^  that  there  have  been  insurrections  and  re- 
bellions in  Ireland :  that,  in  1796,  nothing  but  the  dispersion  of 
the  French  fleet  by  a  storm  saved  that  kingdom  from  conquest : 
that,  in  1798,  the  plot  by  which  the  city  of  Dublin  was  to  have 
been  revolutionized,  was  not  discovered  or  counteracted,  till  a  few 
hours  before  the  moment  appointed  for  its  execution :  that,  in 
the  same  year,  an  inconsiderable  French  force  efl^ected  an  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  natives,  and  pe- 
netrated to  the  centre  of  the  island :  that,  in  1803,  a  nobleman^ 
high  in  office,  and  of  most  respectable  character,  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  metropolis ;  and  that,  by  this  premature  murder,  in 
which  the  rabble  indulged  themselves  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
orders  of  their  leaders,  the  plan  of  another  insurrection  was  dis- 
concerted. 

But  these  are  things  of  which  the  timid  will  not  speak,  and 
of  which  the  foolhardy  will  not  think.  The  rash  do  yet  mom 
mischief  in  politics  than  the  timorous  :  they  will  not  suffer  you 
to  believe  that  danger  ever  exists,  notwithstanding  the  most  a- 
larming  symptoms ;  and  they  consider  it  as  a  proof  pf  want  of 
courage,  or  want  of  loyalty,  to  suspect,  that  things  which  have 
Jbeen  so  lately,  may  recur. 

«  Ireland,  *  fay  they,  *  is  now  perfeAly  quiet ;  and  it  is  ridiculous 
and  wicked  to  fuppofe,  that  it  will  ever  again  be  in  a  (late  of  didurh* 
ance.  There  have  been  Thrafhers,  to  be  mre,  within  thefe  few  months 
in  that  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  were  honeft,  poor,  ignorant  fellows,  who 
had  no  bad  detigns :  they  coUedled  in  large  bodies,  to  be  fure,  went 
about  at  night  armed,  to  adminifter  unlawful  oaths  ;  but  the  Thrafhers* 
eath  was  merely  not  to  pay  tithes  to  pro6lors,  and  to  obey  Captain  ^ 
Thrafher ;  but  nobody  knew  who  this  captain  was,  fo  that  the  oath 
fyas  of  no  coofequence.    And  thofe  who  refufed  to  take  it,  were  only 
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dragged  out  of  their  beds  and  ducked  ;  or>  delivered  over  to  Captaia 
Carckf,  to  have  their  backs  cardedy  (that  is,  flayed  with  a  fteel  inftru* 
ihent  ufed  in  drefUng  flax. ) 

*  But  all  this  was  done  with  jollity. 
Midnight  (houts  and  revdry. ' 
*  And  thefe  political  maikers  were  all  in  fancy  drefles ;  white  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  white  fliirts  over  their  clothes  5  fome  over  uniformSf 
it  is  faid ; — but  no  harm  was  done.  Befides,  their  caufe  was  fo  popu- 
lar, that  mod  of  the  middling  farmers  favoured  them,  and  many  of  the 
thinking  men  approved  of  the  end,  and  objefted  only  to  the  meant« 
Now,  however,  the  whole  affair  is  fettled  by  fpecial  commiflion ;  the 
|)oor  wretches,  who  have  been  tried  and  condemned,  have  fuffered,  and 
iire  a  fufBcient  warning  to  the  reft  ;  though  they  have  been  generally  pi- 
tied, becaufe  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  merely  tools  in  the  hands  of 
x>thers,  and  a^^ually  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  At  all  e- 
▼ents,  the  country  is  now  perfeAly  quiet ;  and  we  may  all  fleep  in 
2)eace.  * 

Yes  ! — sleep  in  peace,  like  the  rash  fools  who  sleep  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius — secure,  because,  say  they,  there  has  been 
lately  an  eruption  of  the  mountain,  and,  may  be,  there  will  not 
fee  another  in  our  times. 

It  is  in  vain  to  palter  and  palliate.  Ireland  never  will  be  per- 
fectly safe,  till  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  removed.  Complete  Catholic  emancipation ^  as  it  is 
called,  should  be  granted  to  them  j  nothing  less  will  do.  As  to 
the  right,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  are  not  more  clear,  than  those  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
emancipation.  But  as  to  the  expediency, — it  is  alleged,  if  we 
grant  the  Catholics  this,  they  will  ask  more.  Then  it  will  be 
time  to  refuse  5  but  the  surmise  that  people  will  encroach,  is  no 
argument  against  granting  them  their  rights.  Expediency  fcan 
never  permanently  stand  against  justice.  And  after  all  this,  ex- 
pediency exists  merely  in  imagination.  Popery  is  a  mere  bu^- 
fcear.  The  fear  of  a  Catholic  interest  in  a  British  parliament  is 
absurd.  The  Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland,  of  property  sufficient 
to  become  members  of  the  senate,  are  few,  compared  with  the 
Protestants ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  their  interests 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Protestants.  Their  property  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  danger  from  invasion  or  insurrection.  The  old 
claims  to  forfeited  Irish  estates  could  never  be  substantiated, 
without  despoiling  the  present  opulent  Catholics.  Property  a- 
gainst  numbers,  is  a  contest  decidedly  in  favour  of  property,  as 
Jong  as  the  possessors  of  property  manage  their  advantages  with 
prudence  :  but  oppression  makes  the  danger  which  it  fears. 

The  Irifh  Catholics,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and- 
^upremacy^  fliould,  in  their  political  rights,  be  put  exaftly  on  a 
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footing  whh  all  the  other  fubje£l«  of  the  empire  ;  and  &oiild  be 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  tithes  paid  to  minifters  from  whoia 
thej  receive  no  inftru^iion.  Might  not  their  prieftsy  too,  be  paid 
by  government  ?  They  would  then  be  properly  dependent.  The  late 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth»  for  the  education  of  Catholics* 
is  liberal  and  prudent.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  that  coU 
lege  is  fubje£t  to  frequent  vifitations.  We  (hould  know  what  books 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ftudents  ;  not  with  a  view  of  interferr 
ing  in  the  leaft  with  religious  tenets,  but  to  fecure  fome  pledge  that 
the  youth  are  properly  educated.  In  all  other  colleges  the  C9urji 
is  univerfally  knowii.  With  thefe  precautions,  and  with  this  juft 
toleration,  all  the  lower  clafies  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland 
would  be  fafe,  and  good  fubje£is ;  not  only  when  £ngli(h  troops 
are  in  the  country,  but  in  all  circumftances.  In  cafe  of  an  inra- 
fion,  it  would  not  be  their  intereft  to  join  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
common  Irifh  proverb,  that  *  thofe  who  are  upon  the  ground  can 
go  no  lower.'  Raife  them,  and  their  fear  of  falling  begins  to 
operate.  In  moft  countries,  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  people  is  in  the 
fituation  of  the  afs  in  the  fable,  caring  not  who  is  mafter,  fince  he 
muft  always  carry  his  paniers  but  the  afs  ceafes  to  be  in  this^ 
his  ufual  ftate  of  neutrality,  if  his  paniers  be  too  heavily  laden^ 
and  if  he  have  hopes  that  his  new  mafter  will  lighten  his  burthen. 

Independently  of  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  Legiflature,  much 
may  be  effe£lted  towards  making  the  different  clalTes  of  people  in 
Ireland  coalefce,  by  the  good  fenfe  of  individuals,  in  their  daily 
converfation  and  intercourfe  with  each  other.  All  Cgns  o£  party 
hatred  ihould  be  fupprefled  ;  all  party  words  forbom.  The  appeU 
lations  of  orangemen  and  croppm  fiiouU  never  be  heard  :  Prvief^ 
tant  afcendancy  ihould  never  be  talked  of  \  nor  ihould  the  term  an 
h^ejl  man  be  ufed  exdufively  to  doGgnate  a  Proteilant.  If  this 
liberal  policy  were  univerfally  adopted,  Ireland  would  indeed  be 
perfe£tly  quiet  and  fecure.  And  it  would  become,  not  only  a  fe^ 
cure,^but  a  ilouriihing  part  of  the  Britiih  empire,  if  commercial  as 
well  as  religious  jealoufies  could  ceafe.  This  is  another  fubjeft, 
which  a  writer,  publiihing  a  quarto  on  Ireland,  ihould  have  dif« 
Cttifed.  The  difcuifion  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits,  which 
we  have  already  tran^refled  :  but  we  cannot  avoid  obferving,  in 
general,  that  it  is  a  farce  to  talk  of  an  incorporating  union  having 
taken  place  between  two  countries,  whilft  the  frontiers  of  each  are  ' 
guarded  by  a  hoft  of  cuftomhoufe  officers  s  whilft  the  inhabitants 
cannot  pafs  or  repafs  from  either  coiuUry,  without  undergoing  it 
fearch  as  rigorous  as  if  they  were  in  an  enemy's  territory  \  whilft 
the  duties  and  drawbacks  of  excife  operate  as  checks  upon  the 
transfer  of  property^.and  even  upon  locomotion. 
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Though  Mr  Carr»  from  prudential  motives  perhaps,  has  avoid- 
ed ferae  fubje£ts  pecuHacly  interefting  to  Ireland,  yet  it  is  but  juf- 
tiee  to  acknovirledge  that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  reprefait  the 
Iriih  in  their  true  colours,  wherever  he  adverts  to  the  prejudices 
•f  their  neighbours.  We  fhall  conclude  our  fpecimens  of  this 
work  with  his  character  of  the  Irifti,  which  we  believe  to  be  a 
faithful  reprefentation  of  that  people,  and  which,  we  hope,  will 
ftrengthen  the  public  intereft  in  their  favour. 

<  With  few  materials  for  ingenuity  to  work  with,  the  peafantry  of 
Ireland  are  moft  ingenious,  and,  with  adequate  inducements,  labortouily 
indcfiitigable*  They  pofltfs,  in  general,  perfonal  beauty  and  vigour  of 
firame ;  they  abound  with  wit  and  fenfiblUty,  although  all  the  avenues 
to  ttfeful  knowledge  are  clofed  agai'nil  them  ;  they  are  capable  of  for- 
giving injuries,  and  geperous  even  to  their  oppreflbrs ;  they  are  fenfible 
of  foperior  merit,  and  fubmiffive  to  it ;  they  difplay  natural  urbanity  in 
rags  and  poverty  ;  are  cordially  hofpitable,  ardent  for  information,  fo- 
ciad  in  their  habits,  kind  in  their  difpolition  ;  in  gaiety  of  heart  and  ge- 
nuine humour  unrivalled ;  even  in  their  fuperfiition-  prefenting  an  union 
of  pleafantry  and  tendernefs.  They  are  warm  and  conftant  in  their  at- 
tachments ;  faithful  and  incorruptible  in  their  engagements ;  innocent, 
with  the  power  of  fenfual  enjoyments  perpetually  within  their  reach  ; 
ebfervable  of  fexual  modefty  though  crowded  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
cal»n  ;  ilrangcrs  to  a  crime  which  reddens  the  cheek  of  manhood  with 
horror ;  tenacious  of  refpedt ;  acutely  fenfible  of,  and  eafily  won  by, 
kindncffes*  Such  is  the  peafantry  of  Ireland.  I  appeal,  not  to  the  af- 
fedions  or  to  the  humanity,  but  to  the  juftice  of  every  one,  to  whom 
chance  may  direct  thefe  pages,  whether  men  fo  conftituted,  prefent  no 
chara^er  which  a  wife  government  can  mould  to  the  great  purpofe  of 
augmenting  the  profperity  of  the  country,  and  the  happinefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  * 

.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  faeftowed  more  time  upon  this  book 
than  we  (hould  have  done,  had  not  the  author  appeared  before  as  a 
refpe£lable  tourift,  and  had  we  not  thought  it  our  duty  to  endea* 
▼our  to  prevent  him  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  colle£tor  of 
ilale  jefts,  and  worn- out  anecdotes  ;  in  (hort,  into  a  mere  book- 
maker. We  now  leave  Mr  Carr's  merits  to  the  judgment  of  more 
competent,  and  more  confequential  reviewers.  The  Irilh  have 
given  him,  from  their  favourite  vehicle,  the  agnomen  of  Jaunting^* 
Car,  and  the  lord-lieutenant  has  created  him  a  knight.  * 

Art. 


*  See  a  curious  aote  (p.  31)  in  the  aforefaid  Epijile  to  Gorges  Ed' 
mond.  Howard^  relative  to  the  offer  of  knighting  George  Falkener  '  iti 
the  field,  by  the  Earl  xf  Chefierfield^  in  DMin  CafiU.  \ 
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Art.  nr.  j1  Tour  to  Shiraz^  hy  the  Route  of  Cazrum  and  Firuza-" 
body  with  various  Remarks  on  tJie  Manners^  CustomSy  LawSy 
Language f  and  Literature  of  the  Persians  :  To  wliich  is  addedy  a 
History  of  Persia^  from  the  Death  of  Kerim  Khan^  to  tlie  Subvert' 
sion  of  the  Zend  dynasty.  By  Edward  Scott  Waringi  Esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Establisnment^ 

TPo  travel  in  a  country  imperfectly  known,  and  to  publish  a 
journey  which  shall  neither  prove  amusing  nor  instructive, 
though  not  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  literaturei  must 
still  be  allowed  to  require  some  address  and  management.  As 
the  ambition  of  authors  is  not  limited  to  one  mode  of  excellence, 
we  venture  to  furnish  a  few  canons  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  excelling  in  this  line;  premising^  that  al- 
though we  have  derived  some  useful  hints  from  the  publication 
before  us,  our  obligations  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  iuca« 
brations  of  Mr  Waring.  1//,  To  avoid  the  relation  of  character- 
istic anecdotes  as  much  as  possible.  Man  is  naturally  a  very  in- 
quisitive animal,  and  too  apt  to  indulge  an  impertinent  curiositjr 
respecting  matters  which  nowise  concern  him.  The  manners  o£ 
foreign  nations  ihost  evidently  fall  under  this  description ;  and  it 
is  extremely  commendable  in  a  traveller  to  disappoint  him  of  diis 
silly  amusement.  It  is  to  the  injudicious  neglect  of  this  canon, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  foolish  interest  which  some  audnM 
have  excited  for  persons  who  should  be  no  more  to  us  than  we  to 
Hecuba  ;  thence  it  is  that,  at  the  courts  of  Gondar,  of  Amei^- 
pura,  of  Tasisudon,  and  even  of  Pekin,  we  had  formed  a  little 
circle  of  acquaintances,  in  whose  welfare  we  took  a  ridiculous 
interest,  and  have  caught  ourselves  trembling  at  the  danger 
which  future  revolutions  might  occasion  to  the  tottering  authori- 
ty of  the  Abyissiniaii  monarch,  or  the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  in- 
fant Lama.  There  is  also  another  reason  for  avoiding  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  manners,  and  substituting  short  but  comprehensive 
sentences  in  their  scead.  Veracity  is  an  article  in  pretty  general 
circulation ;  and  those  anecdotes  are  generally  believed,  eithet  to 
be  true,  or  to  be  supposed  so,  by  the  persons  who  report  them. 
Judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  rarer  commodity  ;  die 
talent  of  generalizing  the  mass  of  facts,  in  order  to  deduce  ac- 
curate conclusions  on  national  character  and  manners,  is  not  very 
generally  possessed,  and  demands,  for  its  exercise,  a  long  period 
of  observation,  and  an  extensive  range  of  communication  amongst 
different  ranks.  The  adoption  of  our  plan,  therefore,  seeihs  to 
be  the  surest  method  of  excluding  both  amusement  and  instruc- 
tiont  since  the  reader  is  sure  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  author's 
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ability  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  particularly  if  his  decisions 
are  given  in  a  very  decided  tx)ne,  although  he  may  have  resided 
in  the  country  during  a  period  of  almost  three  months.  Besides^ 
we  really  believe  that  most  people  coincide  with  us  in  adopting  the 
Norman  adage,  *  Qu'il  y  a  des  bonnes  gens  partout ;  *  and  when  we 
find  that  these  have  been  more  careftd  than  usual  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  a  particular  traveller,  we  are  not  apt  to  appreciate 
highly  his  powers  of  impartial  observation.  2</,  The  next  canon 
we  would  recommend  to  a  travelling  tyro,  is  copiousness  of  re« 
flections :  the  more  trite  the  subjects,  the  better  are  they  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view  :  for  this  purpose,  we  suggest  despotism,  in- 
security of  person  and  property, .  murder,  assassination,  and  per-* 
fidy.  As  the  same  reflections  must  arise  in  every  human  breast 
t>xi  these  topics,  any  given  individual  may  be  sure  of  not  deviat- 
ing into  usefulness,  by  publishing  his  own.  3rf,  As  every  object 
in  the  physical  and  moral  world  may  be  contemplated  in  a  point 
of  view  more  or  less  favourable,  he  must  be  sure  to  seize  the 
most  unfavourable.  This  is  an  important  canon ;  for  a  series  of 
disgusting  pictures,  unavoidably  creates  some  disgust  at  the  book^ 
besides  an  aversion  to  the  subject,  and  all  information  connected 
with  it.  If  recent  events  have  raised  the  country  through 

which  he  travels  to  a  high  de^ee  of  political  importance,  he 
should  be  cautious  of  affording  information  on  die  points  wliicK 
are  most  anxiously  studied  at  the  moment.  But  if  he  cannot 
altogether  suppress  these  topics,  he  might  at  least  contrive  to  treat 
them  in  a  stvle  so  manifestly  loose  and  inaccurate,  as  to  destroy 
all  hopes  ot  obtaining  correct  and  precise  notions.  We  flatter 
ourselves,  that  these  rules  may  not  prove  altogether  useless  to  fu- 
ture travellers,  and  have  again  to  disclaim  exclusive  obligations  to 
Mr  Waring,  who  has  by  no  means  suiBciently  attended  to  them^ 
on  various  occasions. 

Mr  Waring  possessed  one  great  requisite  in  a  traveller,  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  coimtry  he  was  to  visit* 
He  embarked  on  the  10th  of  April  1802,  (ask  npt  from  whence  ?) 
and  arrived  at  Bushir  on  the  22d  May.  His  route  lay  through 
the  populous  village  of  Birasgun,  the  ruins  of  Diresj  and  the  city 
of  Cazrun,  now  in  a  state  of  decline.  On  the  19th  of  June  he 
entered  Shiraz,  where  he  remained  till  the  S  1st  of  July,  about  six 
weeks,  and  then  returned  by  the  route  of  Firuzabad  to  Bushir, 
where  he  staid  till  the  7th  of  September.  The  whole  period  of 
Mr  Waring's  stay  in  Persia,  from  the  22d  of  May  till  the  7th  of 
September,  comprizes  a  period  of  about  three  months  and  a  half. 
But  to  collect  information  on  all  the  topics  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  titles  of  his  thirty-five  chapters,  would,  to  an  uninspired 
traveller,  require  year»  $  to  discover  persons  on  whose  statesnenu 
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he  could  rely,  must,  according  to  his  ovl^n  account,  prove  no 
wry  easy  task  %  but  this  cautious  and  deliberate  mode  of  inquiry 
is  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  our  travelier,  who  decides  as  con- 
fidently on  the  Persian  character,  morality,  and  manners,  ^s  if 
he  had  spent  his  life  in  the  country.  The  faults  of  Mr  Waring^ 
however,  are  the  faiflts  of  youth  :  the  abilities,  of  which  we  dis- 
cover occasional  traces  in  this  work,  will  remain,  after  time  has. 
corrected  the  precipitate  judgments  and  fastidious  taste,  which 
too  frequently  obscure  its  merits. 

Those  who  haye  contemplated  the  state  of  society  in  modera 
Persia,  through  the  medium  of  former  travellers,  will  fmd  little 
novelty  in  this  work  ;  and  of  a  portion  of  that  little  we  doubt  the 
accuracy.  In  the  pleasing,  good-humoured,  and  unpretending 
narrative  of  Captain  Franklin,  they  will  find  much  more  amuse- 
ment. But  many  of  his  facts  are  questioned.  That  the  environs 
of  Sfairaz  should  have  appeared  delightful  to  Captain  Franklin^ 
as  they  are  r^resented  by  the  Persian  muse,  whilst  to  Mr  War- 
ing they  seemed  disagreeable,  does  not  surprise  us  :  de  gustihus^ 
&c.  But  the  singular  discrepancy  regarding  a  physical  fact, 
which  required  only  observation,  is  calculated  to  excite  surprise.^ 
Captain  Franklin,  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Shiraz,  informs  us^ 
*  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  but  the  rest  of  the  day 
temperate.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher 
thwi  73°  in  the  day,  and  at  night  generally  falls  to  62^ '  Mr 
Waring  has  the  following  note.  *  Captain  Franklin  mentions 
diat  the  thermometer  in  summer  is  never  more  than  77^  I  am 
sorry  to  differ  from  him  ;  my  diermometer  I  found  to  be  correct, 
and,  from  daily  observation,  I  am  confident  it  \v^as  never  undei; 
90^  *  We  have  some  difficulty,  however,  in  reconciling  Mr 
Waring's  observation  with  the  following  passage,  written  the  day 
after  he  left  Shiraz.  *  The  night  was  disagreeably  cold  ;  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  rejecting,  that  I  had  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  Gurmsir.  Thermometer  94°. '  This 
disagreeable  coldness  was  not  surely  produced  by  an  atmosphere 
heated  to  90*  of  Fahrenheit. 

Our  readers  are  probably  not  unacquainted  with  the  importance 
attached  to  the  aUiance  or  the  court  of  Persia,  by  the  present 
ruler  of  France.  The  repeated  secret  missions  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  active  agents  in  his  employ,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  contests;,  sufficiently  evince  his  anxiety  on 
this  point.  The  present  object  may  .  probably  be  to  incite  the 
Persian  monarch  to  attack  the  Russian  possessions  between  the 
Euadne  and  Caspian ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think,  that,  at  one 
period,  a  design  of  a  different  nature  actuated  his  ambition* 
Ibis  momeixtarjr.interestit  added     that  laudable  curiosity  which 
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is  at  all  times  attracted  to  the  fate  of  great  and  once  powerful 
nations,  induces  us  to  insert  a  succinct  account,  collected  from 
the  publication  before  us,  and  other  documents,  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  have  occurred  in  that  country  since  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747. 

On  the  death  of.  that  illustrious  warrior,  his  descendants  dis- 
puted the  succession  for  a  moment  in  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
whilst  on  its  skirts  arose  two  powerful  monarchies  which  extin- 
guished their  contention,  by  extending  their  own  boundaries  till 
they  met  in  the  centre.  The  grandsons  of  Nadir  returned  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  father ;  and  the  descendants  of  that  great  mo- 
narch, whose  name,  only  half  a  century  ago,  scattered  dismay 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges, 
now  earn  a  laborious  subsistence  in  the  humble  occupation  of 
grooms.  Ahmed  Khan,  the  Abdali,  into  whose  hands  fell  the 
treasures  of  his  master,  founded  at  Cabul  a  dominion  which  he 
has  transmitted  to  his  descendants ;  at  this  day,  his  successor 
governs,  in  that  city,  the  fair  and  fertile  regions  of  Cabul,  Mul- 
tan,  Casmir,  and  Sind  in  Hindustan ;  whilst,  in  Persia,  his  juris- 
diction extends  over  the  provinces  of  Candahar  and  Khorasan. 
The  empire,  founded  in  the  west  by  Kerim  Khan,  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  of  so  long  duration.  This  officer  was  governor  of 
Shiraz  \  and,  on  the  death  of  his  master,  rendered  himself  in- 
dependent in  the  province  of  Fars.  A  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  thirty  years  established  his  power,  and  extended  his  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Persia,  excepting  that  portion  still  possessed 
by  the  Abdallis.  When  M.  Gmelin  travelled  in  Persia  by  order 
of  the  Gzarinaj  the  empire  of  Kerim  extended  over  Aserbijan, 
Masenderan,  Asterabad,  the  cities  of  Tabriz,  Hamdan,  Tigrat, 
Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Kerman,  with  all  their  dependencies  5  in 
short,  it  comprehended  all  the  countries  from  the  Gulph  of  Per- 
sia to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.  His  administration  was  marked 
by  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  and  the  exercise  of  a  rigo- 
rous justice.  Shiraz,  his  capital,,  contains  monuments  of  prince- 
ly munificence  erected  by  Kerim  ;  amongst  others,  a  bason  half 
a  mile  in  length,  covered  ovor  like  Exeter  'Change ;  and  a  mosque, 
of  which  the  architecture  is  highly  praised.  He  never  assiuned 
"the  title  of  king,  contenting  himself  with  the  appellation  of  Va- 
kil, or  deputy.  His  death,  in  1779,  was  the  signal  of  new  dis- 
turbances, of  which  we  shall  particularize  those  only  which  led 
to  important  consequences. 

Whilst  in  the  south  the  family  of  Kerim  disputed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire,  the  eunuch  Aga  Mohamed  Khan,  whom 
Kerim  held  in  confinement  in  Shiraz,  contrived  to  escape  5  and 
living  to  the  north  of  Persia,  where  his  relations  held  elevated^ 
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stations,  subjected  to  his  dominion  the  provinces  bordering  on  the* 
Caspian.  The  son  of  Kerim,  his  brother,  and  another  relation, 
paid  successively  the  forfeit  of  their  ambition.  Ali  Morad,  also 
related  to  the  Vakeel,  succeeded  to  their  authority,  and  enjoyed 
for  near  five  years  the  dominion  of  the  southern  provinces.  His 
death,  in  1784,  paved  the  way  for  JafEer  Khan,  a  nephew  of 
Kerim. 

JafBer  Khan  reigned  four  years,  a  period  filled  with  disorders,' 
and  marked  by  several  rebellions.  Notwithstanding  his  personal  " 
courage,  success  rarely  attended  his  arms.  Aga  Mohamed,  his 
most  formidable  rival,  extended  his  power  to  the  centre  of  Persia, 
and  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  Tahiran,  where  his  suc- 
cessor still  continues  to  reside.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Cap- 
tain Franklin  visited  Persia,  who  has  furnished  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  Jaffier  Khan:  in  the  following  year,  1788,  that 
prince  was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  officers. 

Latif  Ali  Khan,  fon  of  Jaffier  Khan,  found  means  to  gain  po& 
feffion  of  Shiraz,  after  various  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  to  dla- 
blifh  his  authority  over  the  province  of  Fars.  The  reft  of  Perfia^ 
exclufive  of  the  Abdalli  pofieffions,  had  for  fome  time  been  fub- 
jeded  to  the  controul  of  the  ounuch  Aga  Mohamed  Khan,  who 
carried  his  arms  into  the  only  remaining  poffeffion  of  the  houfe 
of  Kerim.  His  campaign  of  1789,  was  diflinguiihed  by  a  fignal 
vi£l:ory  and  an  unfuccefsful  fiege ;  and,  difappointed  in  his  defign 
of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Shiraz,  Aga  Mohamed  retraced  his 
ftcps  to  Tahiran,  now  the  capital  of  Perfia.  Latif  Ali  availed 
himfelf  of  his  retreat  to  attempt  the  reduftion  of  Kerman ;  but 
the  defefkion  of  his  confidential  minifter,  who  pofTefled  him- 
felf of  Shiraz,  in  his  mafter's  abfence,  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
^Aga  Mohamed,  completed  the  ruin  of  this  young  prince,  worthy 
of  a  happier  deftiny.  This  event  occurred  in  the  year  1 790  5  but 
the  heroic,  though  unhappy  eflForts  of  Latif  Ali^  procraftinated  his 
fate  till  the  year  1 794.  Now  a  folitary  fugitive,  and  now  at  the: 
bead  of  a  confiderable  force,  his  activity  and  refolution  fpread 
alarm  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  till,  taken  prifoner  on 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Kerman,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Aga  Mohamed,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  In  his  perfon  ter-* 
minated  the  ihort-lived  dynafty  eftablifhed  by  Kerim  Khan  in  Shi*-' 
raz,  in  the  year  1748. 

Aga  Mohamed  now  beheld  all  the  provinces,  which  We  have 
enumerated  as  conflituting  the  empire  of  Kerim,  united  under  hiaf 
fwty.  He  died  in  the  following  year  1795,  and  his  nephew,  Fa- 
tah Ali  Shah,  quietly  aCcended  tne  vacant  throne.  This  prince, 
like  his  predeccffor,  holds  his  court  in  the  city  of  Tahiran,  *  a  city 
pf  confiderable  fize,  *  faya  Mr  Waring,  ^  and  now  the  capital  o^ 
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Perfia.  It  is  fituate'  (fituated)  *  in  a  plain,  and  expericnGes  equal 
feverity  of  heat  and  cold ;  it  is  about  twelve  marches  to  the  Caf- 
pian,  and  little  more  to  Ifpahan.  *  Our  readers  will  find  the  mo- 
dern capital  of  Perfia,  in  the  maps  of  the  accurate  D'Anville, 
nearly  equidiftant  from  the  city  of  Cazvin,  an<J  the  ruins  of  the  far- 
famed  Rai.  Its  pofition,  according  to  the  geographer,  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Cafpian  than  to  the  city  of  Ifpahan.  As  a  fpccimen 
of  our  author's  ftyle,  we  infert  his  account  of  the  prefent  king  of 
Perfia. 

*  The  prefent  king  of  Perfia  afcended  the  throne  under  a  variety  of 
advantages,  i^hich  rarely  occur  in  a  country  where  the  only  claim  to^  fo- 
vcreig«ty  depends  upon  the  fword.  At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  deccafe 
he  was  at  Sbiraz  ;  upon  this  event  he  advanced  towards  Tahiran,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  pofleilion  of  this  important  place.  It  was 
at  this  place  where  all  the  treafure  of  the  empire  was  depofited,  and  the 
families  of  all  the  principal  ofRcers  of  the  realm.  He,  by  thi»  means, 
fecured  the  af&diions  of  the  foldiery,  and  the  fidelity  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  date.  Haji  Ibrahim,  the  moit  confiderable  and  refpedtable 
perfon  in  the  empire,  declared  himfelf  in  his  favour;  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  exertion  and  influence,  that  the  king  met  with  fo  little  re- 
finance in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  wifhes. 

*  Fatah  Ali  Shah,  the  prefent  iing,  is  about  fcven-and-twenty  years  of 
age  ;  he  is  a  Kejer,  an  inconfiderable  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahiran,  and  of  no  repute  before  the  acceffion  of  Aga  Mohamed  Khan 
to  the  throne  of  Perfia.  *  Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Kerim  Khan, 
they  were  in  general  difrepute,  nothing  being  more  common  than  the 
people  of  the  baz^r  refufinpr  to  fell  them  any  article,  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  nothing  fit  for  a  Kejer  fufficiently  bad  and  vile,  f  But  now^ 
owing  to  the  very  great  partiality  the  king  evinces  for  his  tribe,  they 
have  become  the  mod  confiderable  people  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
name  of  Ktjer  is  detefted  and  feared  in  every  part  of  the  empire  of  Per- 
fia. All  the  rcfponfible  trufts  are  conferred  upon  them:  and  the  pre- 
fent governor  of  Ifpalian,  and  of  the  diilrid  of  Irac,  was  elevated  from 
his  former  lituatiun  of  a  ftriler  of  greens,  to  his  prefent  Ration,  merely 
becaufe  he  was  a  Kejer, 

*  The  manners  of  the  king  are  faid  to  be  very  dignified,  though  at  the 
fame  time  very  aflpable  and  prepofTeffing  ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  pofTefs  all 
the  exterior  accompli fhments  of  a  Perfian.    In  his  perfon  he  is  fuperior 

to 


*  All  great  men  have  an  illuftrious  pedigree.  It  is  faid  the  prime 
minifier,  whom  Nadir  Shah  feduced  the  unfortunate  Tahmafp  Shah  to 
murder,  was  an  anceilor  of  the  prefent  royal  family.  He  was  a  name* 
fake,  and  a  Kejer. 

f  Aga  Mohamed  Khan  was  a  ftate  prifoner  during  the  reign  of  the 
Vakil  Kerim  Khan.    Upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  dug  up  his 
body,  and  deftroyed  the  grave  of  his  illuftrious  and  lamented  predECciTor.  . 
I  faw  the  tablet. in  one  of  the  g?rdcn«,  ^  .         -  ^ 
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to  mod  men ;  and  the  immeDfe  length  of  his  beard  (a  gift  highly  valued 
by  the  Periians)  is  a  perpetual  theme  of  difcourfe  and  admiration.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  no  military  enterprife,  and,  in  confequence  of  this, 
the  public  opinion  denies  him  the  only  Perfian  virtue,  courage.  J  His 
annual  expeditions  towards  Khorafan  arc  made  with  the  view  of  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  his  fubjeAs,  and  accaftoming  his  troops  to  the 
fatigues  of  actual  fervice,  but  without  the  fmalleft  dcfign  of  attempting 
the  reda£kion  of  that  province.  The  greateft  blcmi(h  in  his  charafter, 
is  the  murder  of  Haji  Ibrahim,  who  had  regarded  him  as  a  fon,  and 
who  had  evinced  for  him  the  affe^ion  of  a  father.  It  is  faid  that  the 
tniniftcr  ufed  to  take  greater  liberties  than  the  extent  of  his  fcrviccs  al- 
lowed ;  but  I  know  of  no  excufe  which  can  palliate  fuch  barbarous  in-> 
humanity. 

*  The  court  of  Tahiran  is  faid  (by  thofe  who  have  had  many  oppor* 
tunities  of  judging)  to  be  very  magnificent  and  fplendid,  and  in  every 
refpe^  beseeming  the  fovereign  of  an  extenfive  and  flourifliing  empire. 
When  the  king  receives  any  one  in  ftate,  his  fons,  who  are  very  numer- 
ous, ftand  in  a  line  froijl  the  throne ;  *  his  minifters  and  officers  of 
ftate  behind  them  ;  and  in  the  avenues  are  perhaps  more  than  two  thou- 
fand  golami  fhahis  fumptuoufly  clothed.  The  matter  of  the  ceremonies 
introduces  the  ftranger  ;  and  every  thing  is  conduced  with  the  greateft 
de«ncy  and  folemnity.  Permiffion  of  being  feated  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king  is  only  granted  to  embafiadors,  and  envoys  of  foreign  ftates, 
and  to,  I  believe,  the  Shaikh  al  Iflam,  as  the  chief  prieft  of  the  Moflem 
religion.  The  king  fometimes  wears  his  regalia  ;  and  by  allowing  the 
lays  of  the  fun  to  fall  upon  him,  I  have  heard  it  was  impoffible  to  be-* 
hoU  him  with  any  degree  of  (leadinefft.  His  jewels  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fuperior  to  any  potentate's  in  the  world  ;  indeed  k  would  be  furprifing 
were  it  otherwife,  as  he  has  poifefTed  hioifelf  of  all  the  valuable  jewek 
in  his  en>pire. 

*  The  king  has  now  reigned  above  feven  years  ;  and  were  it  poffible 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  duration  of  a  defpotic  government,  he  has  e- 
very  profpe^t  of  reigning  for  a  much  longer  period.  His  brother,  Huf- 
fun  .Cull  Khan,  who  twice  threw  off  his  allegiance,  is  now  in  a  place 
of  fan^uary,  which,  I  believe,  the  king  refpedls  more  on  account  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  than  from  any  reverence  he  entertains  for 
the  place  itfelf.  f.  He  is,  however,  guarded  with  the  ftridleft  vigi* 
lance,  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  him  to  efFedl  his  efcape. 

'   •  •  '  E  2  <  The 


X  I  have  frequently  heard  the  Perfians  fay,  that  the  king  did  noc 
fcrvc-the  throne,  b«cauf«  h©  had  not  woh  it  by  the  fword. 

*  His  family  amounts  to  above  fifty,  feveral  of  whom  were  born  on 
the  fame  day. 

\  I  learnt,  on-  my  Hft  vifit  to  Bufhir,  that  his  mother  was  dead* 
Stie  waft  mother  tP'l?«f|i'  tVe  '1)rother8,  and  was  exceffively  fond  of  her 
youngeft'fon'.  By  sit ^dcoiints  ffie  wks  a  woman  of  confiderable  ability, 
and  was  highly  refpeded  by  all  claffes  of  people. 
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*  The  king's  eldcft  fon,  Mihr  Ali  Khan,  is  an  enterprifing  young 
man,  miuh  efteemed  by  tlie  foldiers  and  niilitary  officers  ;  and  as  his 
illegitimacy  deprive?  him  of  all  hope  of  peaceably  fucceeding  his  father^ 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  the  intrigues  of  difcontented  noblemen  might  not 
excite  him  to  attempt.  He  has  frequently  declared  to  the  king  his  fa» 
ther,  that  the  fvvord  ihould  either  fecure  or  deprive  him  of  the  throne  j 
and  that  it  was  his  determination  to  overcome  the  obllacles  which  were 
placed  in  his  way.  Such  is  the  fituation  of  princes  in  a  defpotifm,  that 
it  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  preferving  their  hves  ;  and  in  the  e- 
vent  of  the  king's  death,  Perfia  will  again  be  deluged  with  blood  ;  for 
aj  the  princes  are  the  governors  of  various  diftri^s  in  the  empii^,  they 
have  each  the  means  of  aflerting  their  .claims  to  the  throne. 

*  The  king  of  Perfia  has  revived  a  tafte  for  literature,  fo  fcandaloufly 
negleded  by  his  pn  deceffors.  He  is  him.'sdf  a  man  of  confiderable  taile 
rnd  erudition,  and  is  alfo  a  tolerable  poet.  As  it  is  an  unufual  circun>- 
ftance  for  fove reigns  to  be  poets,  I  venture  to  produce  a  fpecimen  of 
liis  compofition. 

"  If  thou  wcrt  to  difplay  thy  beauties,  my  beloved,  to  Vamec,  h« 
would  {bcrifice  the  life  of  Azra  at  the  flirine  of  thy  perfedlions. 

**  If  Yufuf  beheld  thy  charms,  he  would  think  no  more  of  Zu- 
Ipkha. 

"  Come  to  me,  and  comply  with  my  wifhes ;  give  me  no  further 
promifefi  of  to-moiTow. 

When  the  miilrefs  of  Khacan  approached  him  with  a  hundred 
graces,  one  glance  captivated  his  heart.  " 

The  most  surprising  part  of  this  account,  we  think,  is  the  ex- 
tent of  Fatah  Ali's  small  family.  A  prince  of  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  with  fifty  children  !  Proh  deum  atque  liominum  fidem  ! 
We  can  scarcely  help  suspecting  a  typographical  error,  and  that 
our  author  means  to  assign  thirty-seven  or  forty-seven  years  for 
the  age  of  Fatah  Ali.  Even  in  countries  where  polygamy  is  prac- 
tised, this  circumstance  is  calculated  to  excite  astonishment. 
The  Persian  historians  frequently  mention  the  number  of  sons 
left  by  a  deceased  monarch ;  and  allowing  an  equal  number  of 
daughters,  we  must  still  acknowledge  Fatah  Ali  to  be  by  far  the 
most  prolific  monarch  of  whom  history  makes  mention.  Should 
he  attain  the  age  of  sixty,  and  his  posterity  increase  in  a  similar 
proportion,  his  subjects  will  have  occasion  for  all  their  arithmetic 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  their  princes. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  mi- 
litary force. 

<  The  miUtary  force  of  Perfia  confifts  chiefly  of  cavalry ;  and  it  i» 
only  when  they  are  going  againft  a  fort  that  they  make  ufe  of  infantry. 
The  troops  are  clot^bed,  furnifhed  vnth  horfes,  arms,  3cc.  at  the  ex. 
penfe  of  the  king  ;  and  the  pay  which  they  receive  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tumaa  a  year  \  in  addition  to  this,  tbey  are  fuppli«d  with  an  allo¥r«nce 
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of  barley  and  flraw  for  their  horfes,  and  wheat,  rice,  and  butter  for 
themfelves.  They  receive  alfo  fomething  under  the  head  of  inam,  a 
prefent,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  very  uncertain.  This  pay,  however, 
is  very  great;  for  when  we  coniider  the  value  of  money  in  Perfia, 

•  (which  I  look  upon  to  be  four  or  five  times  greater  thi,n  in  England), 
and  the  fupplies  which  they  receive,  it  will  cippear  that  their  yearly  pay 
amounts  to  fifty  or  fixty  guineas. 

*  When  the  king  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  cirmy,  the  different 
ferkardas  (chieftains)  are  ordered  to  afTemMe  their  troops;  and  the 
king,  having  pledges  in  his  hands  for  the  fuielity  of  his  foldiers,  is  cer- 
tain of  having  an  army  of  fifty  oi-  fixty  tht/ufai^d  men  in  a  few  days. 
Befides  thefe  troops,  there  is  another  body  called  Yliolam  vShahis  (flnvcs 
of  the  king),  and  who  are  confidered  to  be  the  choi/ell  troops  in  t;;e 
empire.  They  have  charge  of  the  king's  perfon,  reo.ive  greater  pay, 
and  are  clothed  in  a  more  expenfive  manner  than  the  regular  cavrdry. 

*  Thefe  may  be  about  twenty  thoufand  ;  but  the  flower  of  this  corps 
is  formed  into  a  body  of  about  four  thoufand,  who  are  diflinguiHi-  d  by 
the  exceffive  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  infolence  of  their  bcha- 
viour*  * 

We  have  already  hinted  our  suspicions,  that  some  inaccuracy 
might  be  discovered  in  that  part  of  Mr  Waring's  work  which 
'claims  more  particularly  the  charm  of  novelty.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at,  if,  during  so  short  a  residence,  he  was  unable  to  procure 
accurate  inforrfiation  on  so  great  a  variety  of  topics  as  his  work 
embraces  }  The  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  stated  to  consist  in 
the  rents  derived  from  an  eighth  part  of  the  lands  j  the  remaining 
seven  eighths  belong  to  the,  subject. 

*  One  eighth  of  the  lands  in  Fars  and  Irac  is  probably  poffeffed  by 
the  king  ;  the  remainder  by  his  fubjeds.  The  produce  of  thefe  lands 
are  fubje6l  to  two  divifions,  the  one  called  Nukd,  and  the  other  Jinfi  ; 

•  or,  in  other  words,  the  former  yielding  produce  for  manufafture,  as 
cotton,  filk,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  crops  of  grain.  Thofe  who  cultivate 
land  belonging  to  the  king,  either  Nukd  or  Jinfi,  pay  a  rent  of  half 
the  produce,  befides  the  deduftion  which  is  made  on  account  of  the 
feed :  the  king,  however,  fupplies  cattle  for  drawing  water,  and  digs 
vrells  at  his  own  expenfe. ' 

On  this  statement,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  tlie  lands  of 
Hindustan,  by  the  institutions  of  Acber,  were  in  like  manner 
divided  into  Nukd  and  Jinsi ;  but  that  those  terms  had  an  accep- 
tation conformable  to  their  real  meaning,  and  altogether  different 
from  that  stated  by  Mr  Waring,  which  is  contrary  to  their  signi- 
fication. The  Nukdi  lands  w^ere  those  of  which  the  rents  were 
paid  in  money  ;  the  rents  of  the  Jinsi  w^ere  paid  in  kind.  Now^, 
the  word  Nukd  signifies  ready  money  ;  whilst  Jinsi  signifies  the 
article,  the  commodity.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  same 
regulations  prevailed  in  both  countries,  in  the  same  sense  ;  and 
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that  no  terms  could  be  more  injudiciously  selected  to  express'  the 
meaning  which  Mr  Waring  assigns  them. 

We  wish  Mr  Waring  had  enabled  us  to  furnish  a  connected 
account  of  the  celebrated  sect,  who,  under  the  name  of  Wahe- 
bis,  threaten  thie  extirpation  of  the  faith  of  Mohamed,  in  the 
countries  where  it  first  struck  root,  and  whom  we  have,  on  a 
former  occasion,  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers.  ^ 
He  supplies  us,  however,  with  only  a  few  insulated  facts,  and 
these  without  date. 

*  Abdul  Waheb  was  a  native  of  Ajen,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Al  Ared. '  This  district  skirts  the  desert,  and  lies  east  of  the 
tract  which  extends  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  erudition,  having  pursued  his  studies  succes- 

N     sively  at  Basora,  Baghdad,  and  Damascus.    His  first  converts 
were  made  in  his  native  city ;  and,  before  his  death,  Abdul  Wa- 
heb saw  the  whole  of  the  district  converted  to  his  tenets,  and 
subjected  to  his  authority.    The  tenets  which  Mr  Waring  assigns  ^ 
to  the  Wahebis  are  the  following. 

*  That  there  is  one  juft  and  wife  God ;  that  all  thofe  perfons  called 
prophets,  are  only  to  be  confidered  as  juft  and  virtuous  men  ;  and  that 
there  never  exifted  an  infpired  work,  nor  an  infpired  writer.  The  ufe 
of  tobacco,  opium,  and  coffee  was  interdidled.  Among  a  number  of 
the  civil  ordinances  of  the  Wahebis  are  the  following.  Illegal  to  levy 
duties  on  goods  the  property  of  a  Moflem  ;  on  fpecie,  two  and  a  half 
per  cent, ;  land  watered  naturally,  to  pay  ten  per  cent, ;  artificially,  five 
per  cent.  The  revenues  of  conquered  countries  to  belong  to  the  com- 
munity :  the  revenues  to  be  divided  into  five  parts  ;  one  to  be  given  to 
the  general  treafury,  the  reft  to  be  kept  where  coUefted,  to  be  allotted 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  for  travellers,  and  charitable  purpofes  : 
a  Moflem,  who  deviates  from  the  precepts  of  the  Coran,  to  be  treated 
as  an  infidel  :  the  deftrudion  of  magnificent  tombs,  a  neceffary  adl  of 

.  devotion. ' 

It  may  be  presumed,  that,  at  the  commencement,  the  new  sec- 
tary did  not  venture  to  reject  entirely  the  doctrine  of  Mohamed  ; 
or  perhaps  the  term  *  Moslem '  does  not  here  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohamed,  but  to  those  oriental  illuminati.  The  word 
in  its  original  sense,  signifies  saved,  one  who  obtains  salvaticMi, 
and  may  be  transferred  by  these  sectaries  to  themselves.  The 
injunction  respecting  the  Coran  may  possibly  be  limited  to  the 
observances  it  enjoins  ;  for  the  faith  it  inculcates  is  incompatible 
with  the  doctrines  we  have  detailed. 

Abdul  Aziz  succeeded  to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  to  the 
temporal  power  of  Abdul  Waheb,  and  carried  both  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  Two  armies,  sent  against  him  by  the  Pacha  of 
Baghdad,  were  weakened  by  his  address,  and  discomfited  by  his 

valour. 
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valour.  An  expedition,  led  by  the  sherifF  of  Mecca  in  ITOl, 
was  not  more  successful.  The  Atubis,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  coast,  have  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Wa- 
hebis,  and  controul  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulph.  The 
holy  shrine  at  Carbela,  where  tlie  pious  Moslems  annuiilly  wept 
the  untimely  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali,  was  attacked  by  the  Wa- 
hebis  in  1 802,  the  tombs  destroyed,  and  the  town  ransacked. 

*  The  force  of  the  Wahebis  is  very  con  fide rable,  probably  eighty  or 
ninety  thoufand.  Whenever  an  expedition  is  undertaken,  the  chiefs  are 
dire^d  to  be  at  a  certain  place  by  fuch  a  time :  and  it  is  fo  contrived, 
that  a  large  body  fhall  meet  at  a  particular  fpot,  without  knowing  the 
deiigns  of  their  leader.  This  force  is  generally  mounted  on  canlels, 
and  their  arms  are  chiefly  a  fword  and  a  fpear.  They  have  few  guns  or 
matchlocks  ;  thofe  which  they  have  are  very  bad. 

*  Since  finifliing  this,  intelbgence  has  been  received,  of  their  having^^ 
attacked  and  plundered  Taif,  Mecca,  and  Medina.    They  have,  iu 
confequence,  violated  the  facred  law,  which  forbids  armed  men  ap- 
proaching within  a  certain  diftance  of  the  temple,  * 

*  They  have  thus  deftroyed  the  foundation  llone  of  Mohamedanifm  : 
and  this  mighty  fabric,  which  at  one  period  bade  defiance  to  all  Eu- 
rope, falls,  on  the  firft  attack,  at  the  feet  of  an  Arab  reformer.  The 
event  may  make  a  great  change  in  the  Mohamedan  world ;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  almoft  certain,  that  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  have  had 
nearly  as  great  an  efFed  in  fupporting  this  religion,  as  the  firft  vidories 
and  conquefts  of  Mohamed. 

*  At  my  laft  vifit  to  Buihir  (1804),  ^  heard  the  intelligence  of  Ab- 
dul Aziz  having  been  affaffinated.  ' 

Nearly  a  third  part  of  this  publication  is  occupied  in  criticisms 
and  specimens  of  Persian  poetry,  with  parallel  passages  sometimes 
subjoined  from  Virgil  and  Horace.  But  the  European  reader  can 
judge  of  the  merit  of  Ferdusi  and  Hafiz,  only  through  the  me-, 
dium  of  Mr  Champion's  verse,  or  Mr  Waring's  prose  ;  whilst 
the  Italian  muse  appears  in  the  mellifluous  harmony  of  her  native 
numbers.  To  render  the  comparison  at  all  just,  Mr  Waring 
should  have  translated  the  passages  he  quotes  from  die  Roman 
poets,  into  English  prose.  The  inferiority  of  the  former  would 
certainly  prove  less  striking. 

We  by  no  means  feel  disposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  poets  of  the  East  and  West.  What- 
ever may  be  the  charms  of  Persian  poetry,  the  language  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  studied  by  the  literati  of  Europe ;  and  their 
poets  will,  consequently,  never  be  properly  appreciated.  To 
translate  poetry,  the  translator  must  be  himself  a  poet.  There 
is,  certainly,  no  Persian  work  of  considerable  length,  which  can 
command  admiration  as  a  whole  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  numerous  passages  may  be  selected  from  the  best  writers, 
which  will  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  uatlotv. 
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But  whence  comes  it  that  their  beauties  vanish  the  moment  they 
are  transfused  into  a  different  language  ?  Do  they  consist  less  in 
the  thought  than  in  a  singular  felicity  of  expression^  which  un- 
questionably constitutes  the  charm  of  poetry,  as  much  as  the 
idea  it  conveys  ?  May  it  not  be  asked,  whether  we  should  be 
very  ardent  admirers  of  Virgil  or  Horace,  if  we  knew  those 
writers  only  through  the  translations  of  Trapp  or  Creech  ?  It  is 
probable  the  Persian  poets  may  npt  have  been  even  so  fortunate. 

Though  we  have  not  been  able  to  bestow  high  commendations 
on  this  publication,  it  has  left  us  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
jtalents  of  its  author.  Should  he  ever  happen  to  suspect  that 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  inti^ition,  nor  nations  judged 
of  as  individuals,  and  that  to  doubt  and  to  inquire,  is  at  least  as 
philosophic  as  to  decide  and  dogmatise,  his  future  productions 
will  certainly  be  deserving  of  attention,  from  persons  whom  the 
subject  may  happen  to  interest. 


^RT.  V.  The  Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  in  the  Committee  of 
FinancCy  29.  January  1807,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Hemy 
Petty,  With  the  necessary  Tables,  and  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Plans  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Johnston.  8vo. 
pp.  116.    London,  1807. 

A  s  the  wants  of  the  State,  whatever  may  be  their  extent,  must 
be  fully  supplied;  and  as  they  can  only  be  supplied  by 
contributions  levied  on  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  our 
readers  will  readily  conceive,  that  the  skill  of  the  financier  must 
be  displayed,  not  m  removing,  but  in  palliating  the  evils  of  taxa- 
tion,—not  in  really  lightening  a  load,  which  must  be  borne  in  its 
full  extent,  but  in  rendering  it  more  tolerable,  by  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  its  pressure.  There  is  no  jvay  but  pne,  either  of  bor- 
rowing money,  or  of  paying  debt.  It  is  quite  chimerical,  there- 
fore, to  expect  that  any  real  saving  can  accrue  to  the  public  from 
those  arrangements  of  finance,  which  consist  merely  in  blending, 
or  in  combining,  those  very  simple  operations.  Their  object,  in- 
deed, is  not  to  save,  but  to  modify  and  regulate, — either  to  re- 
lieve the  existing  generation,  by  drawing  on  the  more  ample  re- 
sources of  a  future  age,  or  to  relieve  posterity  at  the  expense 
of  the  existing  generation.  If  the  expenditure  of  a  state  i$  at 
any  time  increased  much  beyond  its  usual  rate,  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  war,  or  from  any  other  unforeseen  emergence,  it 
would  be  obviously  most  unjust  to  load  one  generation  beyond  its 
strength,  and  entirely  to  relieve  posterity  from  burdens,  which  are 
ipiposed  as  much  for  their  benefit  and  security,  as  for  that  of 
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their  forefathers.-  It  would  be  also  very  inexpedient ;  because 
the  weight  which,  if  laid  on  all  at  once,  would  crush  the  prospe- 
rity of  a  country,  may  be  so  divided  and  lightened,  by  being 
gradually  increased,  as  to  allow  its  growing  resources  freely  to 
expand,  and  the  fund  from  which  future  exertions  must  be  made, 
to  be  proportionally  enlarged,  so  as  to  meet  with  ease  the  pres- 
sure even  of  heavier  demands.  It  is  the  great  and  distinguishing 
excellence  of  the  funding  system,  that  it  enables  the  statesman  to 
levy  contributions  on  future  ages,  and  thus  furnishes  him  with 
ample  resources  for  the  execution  of  great  designs  ;  and  though 
in  its  excess  it  may  degenerate  into  an  intolerable  grievance,  and 
may  even  strike  at  the  root  of  national  prosperity,  yet,  in  its 
milder  operation,  it  does  not  in  any  great  degree  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  thriving  country.  It  lops  off  only  the  redundant 
branches,  while  the  massy  trunk,  untouched  and  unimpaired,  is 
left  to  renew,  for  a  future  age,  it?  fresh  and  more  abundant 
foliage. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  by  furnishing  an  easy  me- 
thod of  raising  present  supplies,  the  funding  system  may  tempt  the 
indolence  or  the  rashness  of  statesmen  to  carry  it  to  too  great  a 
length.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  debt  of  a  nation  be  regularly  and 
rapidly  increasing,  so  that  in  each  successive  year  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  mortgage  a  greater  proportion  of  its  annual  revenue,  the 
period  must  arrive  sooner  or  later,  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  any  further  addition  to  its  burdens.  In,  these  circumstances, 
however  strongly  any  measure  may  be  recommended  by  consider- 
ations of  public  utility,  yet,  if  it  increases  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  the  certainty,  or  at  least  the 
imminent  hazard,  of  national  bankruptcy.  The  most  effectual, ' 
and  indeed  the  only  method  of  guarding  against  this  calaiiiity,  is 
to  establish,  at  the  period  when  the  debt  is  first  contracted,  a  fund 
for  its  final  redemption ;  and  thus,  while  the  resources  of  poste- 
rity are  freely  anticipated,  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the  certain 
means  of  their  future  relief.  The  design  of  the  funding  system 
is  to  lighten  the  burden  of  an  uncommonly  heavy  expenditure,  by 
extending  it  over  a  succession  of  generations  ;  while  the  system  of 
sinking  funds  fixes  a  period  for  the  discharge  of  these  incum- 
brances, and  thus  prevents  any  one  generation  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  consolidated  debt  of  ages.  By  invariably  combin- 
ing the  expedient  of  borrowing  with  the  practice  of  establishing  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  the  extremes  of  two  oppo- 
site systems  are  in  a  manner  tempered  and  balanced  ;  we  are  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  inconveniqnces  peculiar  to  each,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  all  their  advantages,  without  any  of  their  evils. 

In  almost  every  state  where  the  funding  system  has  been  adopted, 
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it  has  been  abused.  Statesmen  have  considered  it  as  an  easy  way  of 
raising  present  supplies  ;  and  they  have  troubled  themselves  very 
little  about  the  consequences  to  which  they  must  have  perceived  it 
Ivould  lead.  In  Britain,  after  a  few  feeble  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
theck  the  undue  increase  of  the  national  debt,  our  provident  ances- 
tors seem  t6  have  consigned  the  interests  of  posterity  to  utter  obli- 
vion. They  appear  to  nave  imagined  that  the  national  debt  was  a 
sort  of  sacred  inheritance,  which,  along  with  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties, it  was  their  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  their  children.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  system  of  finance  pursued  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  various  expedients  were  devised  for  prevent- 
ing an  indefinite  increase  of  this  debt.  The  partial  system  of  re- 
demption adopted  at  that  time,  was  however  naturally  relin- 
quisned  for  the  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  a  general  fund 
established  in  1716  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  rendered  appli- 
icable  to  the  discharge  of  the  whole  debt.  The  history  of  this 
fund  is  well  known  \  it  was  encroached  upon,  on  every  real  or 
fancied  emergence,  till  it  was  at  last  wholly  alienated  from  its 
original  purpose.  No  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  limit  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  till  the  year  1786,  when  the  annual 
sum  of  one  million  was  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  1792, 
200,0001.  was  voted  to  be  annually  added  to  it ;  and  another  sink- 
ing fund  was  established  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  future  loans.  Both 
Ihose  sinking  funds  amounted,  on  the  5th  February  1807,  to 
^bout  8,339,7091. 

In  order  Itill  further  to  aflift  the  efFeft  of  thefe  falutary  mea- 
fures,  Mr  Pitt  adopted  the  refolution  of  raifing  part  of  the  fup- 
plies  within  the  year ;  this  refolution  he  carried  into  efFeft  by 
tneans  of  an  incrcafe  in  the  aflcfled  taxes.  By  this  plan,  aided  by 
voluntary  contributions,  a  fum  of  6,ooo,oool.  was  raifed  within 
the  ye^r  .797.  In  1798  the  income- tax  was  fubftituted  in  its 
(lead,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  more  efFe£lually  accomplifli 
the  obje£k  of  the  former  meafure.  Since  the  year  1 797,  when 
the  principle  of  raifing  the  fupplics  within  the  year  was  firft  adopt- 
ed, it  has  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  addition  to 
the  income  or  property-tax,  other  taxes  have  teen  impofed,  by 
which  the  war-taxes  have  been  brought  up  to  the  immenfe  fum 
of  2  \  ,ooo,oool.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this  fyftem,  affifted 
as  it  is  by  the  conftantly  increafing  aftion  of  the  finking  fund,  may 
fee  pufhed  too  far,  and  may  ultimately  prefs  too  heavily  on  the 
growing  refources  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  finance  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  feems  to  be  framed  with  a  view  to 
guard  againft  this  evil.  It  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  prefent  ge- 
neration, and  to  throw  proportionally  a  greater  burden  on  pofteri- 
fjr.  This  is  alfo  the  objeft  of  the  funding  fyftem  ;  but  the  prefent 
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^an  is  an  extenfion^j^f  that  fyftem  ;  it  carries  it  a  ftep  further, 
iy  the  funding,  fyftem,  the  principal  is  borrowed,  and  taxes  arfe 
laid  on  to  pay  the  intereft  ;  by  Lord  Henry  Perty's  plan,  botk 
principal  and  intereft  are  borrowed,  and  taxes  are  only  impofed  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  a  fum  equal  to  the  intereft  of  the  principal,  r  e. 
the  intereft  of  the  intereft.  It  is  evident  that  this  fyftem  can  only 
afford  a  temporary  refpite  from  taxation*  By  borrowing  the  in- 
tereft at  prefent,  we  can  only  hope  to  delay  its  payment  till  a 
•more  convenient  feafon.  The  circumftances  of  a  country  may, 
however,  render  it  expedient  to  have  rccourfe  to  meafures  of  this 
pature. 

When  we  confider  the  prefent  (ituation  of  Britain,  wc  cannot 
hefitate  as  to  the  expediency,  if  not  the  necelEty,  of  preventing,  as 
far  as  poflible,  any  further  addition  to  her  burdens.  We  do  not 
think  that  in  this  country  taxation  can  be  carried  much  further 
without  degenerating  into  a  fyftem  of  the  moft  vexatious  and 
grinding  oppreffion.  The  taxes  on  luxurious  confumption,  which 
are  in  every  refpedi  the  moft  eligible,  and  the  leaft  oppreffivc, 
feem  to  have  reached  their  natural  limit.  Almoft  all  commodi- 
ties pay  about  double  or  triple  their  original  value  in  taxes  ;  every 
transfer  of  property,  all  the  general  tranfaftions  of  commerce, 
and  even  particular  profeffions,  are  taxqd.  No  new  tax  of  any 
confequence  can  be  propofed  by  the  minifter  on  confumable  corn* 
modities  without  the  certainty  of  its  encountering  a  moft  formi- 
dable oppofition.  In  fome  cafes  taxes  are  either  greatly  rnodified, 
or  reUnquiflied  without  any  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effeft  ; 
^nd  even  when  they  are  perfifted  in,  the  experience  of  their  im- 
propriety, or  inefficiency,  often  renders  their  repeal  necelTary. 
With  all  thefe  fafts  before  us,  it  fecms  very  doubtful  whether  the 
taxes  which  we  have  already  impofed  on  confumption  admit  o£ 
jiny  confiderable  augmentation.  It  is  only  when  taxation  prefles 
Jightly  on  a  country,  when  it  rather  follows  than  precedes  its  in- 
jcreafing  wealth,  that  an  increafe  in  the  cxifting  duties  can  be 
«xpe£led  to  produce  any  thing  like  a  proportional  increafe  of  re- 
venue to  the  ftate.  When  confumable  commodities  are  already 
very  heavily  taxed,  any  confiderable  addition  to  the  duties  which 
they  pay,  inftead  of  yielding  an  increafe,  would  moft  probably  fd 
far  diminifti  confumption  as  to  occafion  a  defalcation  of  revenue. 
.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  any  additional  revenue  from  taxes  on 
confumption,  plainly  appears  from  the  change  which  of  late  years 
has  been  introduced  into  our  fyftem  of  taxation.  Great  part  of 
the  fupplics  which  are  required  for  the  prefent  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  are  raifed  by  direil  and  compulfory  taxes,  to  which  we  are 
perfuaded  no  minifter  would  willingly  refort  if  any  other  refource 
jrpmaioed.    Befides  a  variety  of  other  taxes,  which  have  more  or 
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lefs  of  a  compulfory  charafter,  tKe  property-tax  levies  a  contribu- 
tion of  one-tenth  on  all  income  above  looL  a-year.  Having  near- 
ly exhaufted  the  taxes  on  confumption,  we  have  had  recourfe  to 
•  dire61:  taxation  ;  but,  if  direft  taxation  fails,  we  have  no  other  rc- 
fource.  If,  however,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  taxes  on  confump- 
tion will  not  admit  of  any  confiderable  augmentation,  we  are  ftill 
more  decidedly  convinced,  when  we  confider  the  extreme  feveri- 
ty  with  which  the  property-tax  already  prelfes  on  the  middling 
clafles  of  fociety,  that  dire£t  -taxation  cannot  be  carried  further 
without  materially  encroaching  on  the  refources  of  future  wealth. 

Although  it  would  therefore  be,  in  our  opinion,  very  inexpe- 
dient, with  the  profpeft  before  us  of  a  tedious  and  expenfive  war, 
.to  add  very  confiderably  to  our  permanent  taxes,  and  thus  raflily 
to  pufh  taxation  to  its  utmoft  limit,  yet  it  would  furely  not 
be  very  confolatory  to  refleft,  that  while  we  were  relieving  our- 
felves  from  prefcnt  burdens  by  throwing  proportionally  a  greater 
load  on  futurity,  we  were  at  the  fame  time  providing  no  fure  re- 
fource  for  meeting  the  accumulated  demands  which,  in  that  cafe, 
would  too  furely  await  us.  If  it  were  certain,  indeed,  that  peace 
would  be  procured  in  a  few  years,  or  at  any  time  before  the  loans  for 
intereft,  or  the  fupplementary  loans,  rofe  to  a  rery  great  amount, 
in  that  cafe  it  would  be  only  neceflary  to  continue  fuch  a  portion 
of  the  war- taxes  as  would  be  required  either  for  paying  the  inte- 
reft of  the  debt  contrafted,  or  for  its  final  difcharge.  The  nature 
of  the  arrangements  adopted  for  this  purpofe  would  of  courfe  be 
determined  by  the  ftate  of  the  finances  at  the  clofe  of  the  war. 
We  are  aware  that  the  continuance  of  war-taxes,  after  the  peace, 
would  be  made  a  handle  to  excite  popular  clamour  and  difcontent ; 
but  the  burden  of  thefe  taxes,  for  a  limited  period,  is  comparatively 
a  very  light  evil,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  by  improvidcntly  add- 
ing to  the  load  of  permanent  taxes,  we  might  derange  our  finances, 
and  ultimately  be  compelled  to  adopt  that  as  a  meafure  of  neceffi- 
ty,  which  we  now  adopt  as  a  meafure  of  prudence.  We  are, 
befides,  at  a  lofs  to  difcover,  what  peculiar  obj  eft  ions  can  be 
urged  againft  the  continuance  of  the  war- taxes  :  if,  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  war,  it  be  neceflary  either  to  continue  the  old  taxes,  or 
to  impofe  new  ones,  it  would  furely  be  better  to  allow  thofe  taxes 
to  remain,  of  which  the  cfFefts  are  known,  and  to  which  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people  are  accommodated,  than  to  refort  to  what  is 
wholly  new  and  untried. 

As  it  is  impoflible,  however,  to  fix  any  certain  limit  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  war,  it  is  neceflTary  to  provide  againft  the  moft  unfa- 
vourable contingence  which  can  happen.  The  plan  of  finance 
now  before  us,  confifts,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  in  an  extenfion  of  the  funding  fyftem,  by  borrowing  both 
principal  and  intereft,  and  in  funding  only  the  intereft.    But  if 
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the  war  were  to  continue  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  loans  for  in- 
tereft  would  nearly  equal  the  fum  required  for  the  fer vices  of  thc^ 
current  year.  In  order,  therefore,  to  attain  the  great  objeft  of 
the  meaiaire,  namely,  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  permanent  taxes, 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interelt 
due  on  thofe  loans,  without  impofing  new  duties.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  finking  fund,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  will  have 
increafed  from  8,555,000!.  to  22,720,000!.,  will  afford  ample  re- 
fources. 

When  this  fund  was  firft  eftabliflied,  the  evils  of  its  exccffive 
increafe  were  forefeen  and  provided  againft.  By  a  fubfequent  ar- 
rangement, however,  the  finking  funds  of  1786  and  1792  were 
confolidated,  and  no  limit  was  fixed  for  their  accumulation.  The 
mifchicf,  it  was  thought,  could  be  guarded  againft  when  it 
was  near  5  and  the  great  acceffion  of  debt,  occafioned  by  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  laft  war,  had  unfortunately  removed 
to  a  diftant  period  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  future  increafe  of  the  finking  fund.  When  we  confider, 
however,  not  only  its  prefent  amount,  but  how  rapidly  it  muft  ac- 
cumulate, independent  of  the  Itrong  claims  of  the  prefent  genera- 
tion for  relief  from  their  almoft  intolerable  burdens,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  period  may  well  be  looked  to,  when  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent to  limit  its  operation,  and  thus,  by  rendering  the  reduAion  of 
the  debt  more  gradual,  to  guard  againft  the  eftetSts  of  too  fudden 
a  change.  The  colledling  of  that  immenfe  revenue,  which  is 
at  prefent  required  for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditors,  and 
for  the  fcivice  of  the  uate,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  complicated  eftablifliments  necefTary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  has  efife^ked  a  great,  though  gradual,  change  in  the  ftru^ure 
of  fociety  in  Britain.  To  this  artificial  ftate  of  fociety,  however, 
mens'  views,  habits,  fchemes,  and  commercial  arrangements,  are  ac- 
commodated \  and  any  great,  or  fudden  alteration,  even  although  it 
might  remove  one  evil,  would  undoubtedly  produce  extenfive  mif- 
chief.  The  abftra£lion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  a  coun* 
try,  though  a  great  evil,  is  not  the  only  evil  of  taxation.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  commodity  taxed,  the  consequent  di- 
minution of  its  consumption,  and  perhaps  thft  stagnation  of  the 
manufacture,  produce  fully  as  much  confusion  and  iuconveni- 
c^nceas  the  mere  privation  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the  tax. 
But  when  the  change  is  fairly  accomplished,  the  business  of  so- 
ciety adapts  itself  to  it,  and  goes  on  with  the  same  regularity  as 
before.  In  these  circumstances,  if  tilings  were  suddenly  reinstat- 
ed in  their  original  condition,  tlie  evil  oi  taxation  would  no  doubt 
be  removed  ;  but  this  benefit  would  be  accompanied  by  all  those 
ixici«i«atal  eviU  which  the  «uddeu  reformatiou  even  of  acknow- 
ledged 
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Jedged  grievances  never  fails  to  produce.  These  consideration*, 
though  sufficiently  obvious,  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  attended 
to.  The  redemption  of  the  debt  is  considered  (and  it  no  doubt 
}&  so)  as  the  mere  prelude  to  relief  from  taxation  ;  but  it  never 
seems  to  be  imagined,  that  the  repealing  of  taxes  to  the  enormous 
.annual  amount  of  32,000,0001.  will  be  a  work  either  of  difficulty 
or  delicacy.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  same  skill 
and  contrivance  which  was  called  forth  when  those  taxes  were 
imposed,  will  be  required  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  may 
bci  produced  by  their  repeal.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  any  bu- 
siness of  finance,  in  which  a  departure  from  the  line  of  consider- 
ate jcaution  would  produce  such  extensive  evil. 

Theje  is  not  the  same  risk  in  imposing  taxes,  because  an  un- 
exceptionable tax  may  be  repealed  ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  new 
tax  raises  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  hand,  and  must  in  this 
respect  be  an  advantage  to  the  dealers  ;  but  by  rashly  repealing 
a  tax  on  any  commodity  to  a  great  amount,  the  dealers  might  be 
^1  ruined  by  the  fall  which  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  their 
stock  in  hand.  By  relieving  one  particular  article  from  a  tax,  its 
consumption  might  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  might  drive  from 
the  market  all  other  rival  commodities,  on  which  the  taxes  were 
still  continued.  The  repeal  of  one  tax  might  thus  render  various 
taxes  unproductive,  and,  what  would  be  still  a  greater  evilj  it 
might  diminish  the  demand  for  other  commodities,  and  produce 
a  stagnation,  in  their  respective  manufactures.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, we  should  imagine,  without  great  inconvenience,  to.  re^ 
peal,  in  one  year,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2,000,0001., 
in  which  case,  even  supposing  the  debt  to  be  redeemed,  it  would 
be  sixteen  years  before  the  country  could  be  released  from  its 
burdens.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  war 
continues,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  apprehend  any  incon- 
yenient  increase  in  the  sinking  fund  \  and  that  the  present  scheme 
of  finance,  though  it  no  doubt  guards  against  this  evil,  yet  origi- 
nates in  the  necessity  of  limithig  the  increasing  amount  of  our 
permanent  taxes.  This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  plan,  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  both  wise  and  reasonable,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  guard  against  those  financial  embarrassments  into  which 
we  might  be  involved  by  blindly  adhering  to  a  system,  and  push- 
ing it  to  an  extreme,  under  circumstances  totally  different  froni 
those  which  rendered  it  originally  expedient.  Highly  approving, 
therefore,  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  we  shall  now  give  a 
short  view  of  its  details,  which  we  think  howevet  of  less  conse- 
quence, as  being  in  some  degree  matters  of  arbitrary  arrangement^ 

The  war  expenditure  of  Britain,  to  be  provided  tor  by  the  pres 
6»nt  plan,  exclusive  of  Subsidies,  or  any  otfier  unforeseen  toifc 
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tingencies,'  is  taken  at  32,000,0001.  Towards  defraying  this  hea- 
vy expenditure,  we  have  already  war  taxes  to  the  annual  amount 
01  21,000,0001.  It  is  proposed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
means  of  loans,  and  to  take  annually  from  the  war  taxes  as  much 
as  will  amount  to  10 percent,  on  the  sum  borrowed  j  5 per  cenU 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  5  per  cent,  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal.  The  war  taxes 
are  to  be  charged  with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  loan 
of  each  year  until  they  be  exhausted.  This  will  take  place  in 
fourteen  years,  in  which  time  it  is  calculated  that  the  first  loan 
will  be  redeemed,  and  will  be  again  available  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  In  the  same  manner  in  each  succeeding  year,  a  new 
loan  will  be  redeemed  ;  so  that  the  plan  presents  a  series  of  loans 
and  redemptions  which  is  inexhaustible. 

For  the  first  three  years,  the  loans  will  amount  to  twelve  millions  ^ 
in  the  fourth  year  fourteen  millions,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  six- 
teen millions  will  be  borrowed.   As  the  war  taxes,  however,  are  all 
required  to  make  up  the  necessary  supplies  of  the  year,  whatever 
portion  of  them  may  be  taken  away  for  the  interest  an4  the  sink- 
ing fund  of  the  war  loans,  must  necessarily  be  replaced.    In  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  principal  loan,  another  loan  must  be  borrow- 
ed for  this  purpose.    In  the  first  year,  the  war  loan  will  consist  of 
12,000,0001.  \  to  pay  the  interest  of  which,  and  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  its  redemption,  1,200,0001.  will  be  detached  from  the 
war  taxes.    The  sum  taken  from  the  war  taxes  will  be  made  up 
by  1,000,OOOL  taken  from  the  war  loan,  and  200,0001.  raised  by 
a  supplementary  loan.     To  the  interest  of  the  supplementary 
loans,  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal.    This  charge  is  to  be  defrayed  by  new  taxes* 
As  the  plan  continues  to  operate,  the  war  taxes  must  be 
gradually  decreasing,  and  the  supplementary  loans  must  propor- 
tionally increase.     Their  increase,  however,  cannot  occasion, 
during  the  first  ten  years,  any  very  great  addition  to  the  existing, 
twes,  as  in  the  years  1 807  and  1 808  annuities  will  expire  to  the 
amount  of  S85,515l.    The. charge  of  the  first  three  years  is  to  be- 
defrayed  wholly  from  these  annuities    and  what  remains  is  to  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  next  seven  years  ;  so  that  in  eack 
y^ar  taxes  to  the  amount  only  of  293,0001.  will  be  required.  If 
the  war  shoi^  unfortunately  last  till  this  resource  should  fail, 
mother  arrangement  presents  itself  for  the  next  ten  years.    It  is- 
proposed,  when  the  interest  of  the  sinking  fund  shall  have  accu- 
mulated, so  as  to  exceed  the  interest  of  the  present  unredeemed 
^pl^tj  to  appropriate  such  part  of  the  excess  as  shall  be  required, 
^  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  supplementary  loans  ;  never, 
^^eveF,.  so  far.  encroaching  on  the  sinking  fund,  as  either  to. 

prevent 
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prevent  the  redemption  of  the  whole  debt  which  existed  previous 
to  the  year  1802,  within  forty-five  years  from  that  period,  Or  to 
postpone  the  redemption  of  any  future  loan  longer  than  forty- 
five  years  from  the  period  when  it  was  first  conti::acted.  By  li- 
miting, therefore,  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  war  ex- 
penditure'of  Britain,  amounting  to  32,000,0001.,  will  be  provid- 
ed for  during  the  second  ten  years  of  the  war,  without  materially 
adding  to  her  burdens  •,  and  the  great  object  of  the  plan  will  thus 
be  completely  attained. 

Such  being  our  opinion,  it  may  perhaps  appear  unnecessary  to  • 
enter  into  any  further  discussion  respecting  the  merits  of  this 
measure.  We  ,cannot  help  observing,  however,  (although  with 
great  deference  to  the  talents  of  the  author),  that  it  rather  appears 
to  us  to  be  too  complicated,  and  that  some  of  its  provisions  are 
even  superfluous.  We  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  see  what  end  is 
answered  by  interfering  with  the  war  taxes.  As  the  war  taxes 
are  all  required  for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  whatever  portion  of 
them  is  detached  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  war  ^ 
loans,  must  be  replaced  by  means  of  supplementary  loans.  It 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  more  direct  and  sim- 
ple method,  to  apply  thofe  fupplcmentary  loans  at  once  to  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  portions  of  the  war  taxes  are  detached.  In  which  * 
cafe,  the  intervention  of  the  war  taxes  would  be  quite  unnecef- 
fary.  This  will  appear  more  evident  by  an  example.  To  make 
up  the  fum  of  32,000,0001.,  i  i,ooo,oool.  is  wanted  in  addition  to 
the  war  taxes.  L.  I2,oco,ooo  are  borrowed,  together  with  a 
fupplementary  loan  of  2oo,oool.,  for  which  taxes  are  impoferd. 
For  the  intereft  and  finking  fund  of  this  war  loan,  the  fum  of 
i,2oo,oool.  is  required;  i,ooo,oool.  of  which  being  dedufted  • 
,  from  the  war  loan,  and  2oo,oool.  being  made  up  by  the  fupple- 
mentary loan,  leaves  i  i,ooo,oool.,  the  fum  wanted  for  the  fer-» 
vice  of  the  Hate  ;  the  war  taxes  being  all  applied  as  they  are  at 
this  moment,  and  neither  broken  in  upon  nor  replaced.  * 

It  appears  to  us,  alfo,  that  the  operation  of  the  finking  fund  is 
quite  nugatory.  When  nations  or  individuals  fet  apart  a  portion 
of  their  annual  revenue  to  accumulate  at  compound  intereft,  this 
is  no  doubt  the  fure  way  to  grow  rich.  But  we  do  not  well  fee 
how  they  can  improve  their  circumftances,  by  borrowing  money, 
and  allowing  it  to  accumulate  at  compound  intereft.  If  a  fum  of 
money  be  borrowed,  and  10  per  cent,  be  annually  borrowed  a- 
long  with  it,  5  per  cent,  for  the  payment  of  intereft,  and  ^per  cent. 
for  a  finking  fund,  the  borrower  will  always  be  precifely  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  if  nothing  had  been  borrowed  for  a  finking  fund 
becaufe,  as  he  can  only  add  to  the  finking  fund  by  borrowing,  the 
more  he  adds  to  it^  the  more  he  adds  to  his  debt.  It  may  be 
i  tboughtj^ 
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diought^  perhaps,  that  something  may  be  gained  by  the  com« 
pound  interest  which  the  sinking  fund  accumulates.  But  it  is  e- 
vident  that  no  compound  intex'est  can  accumulate  on  a  sum  of 
borrowed  money,  because  the  interest  must  be  paid  annually. 
Although  the  interest  were  borrowed,  this  would  not  alter  the 
case.  It  would  no  doubt  allow  tbe  sinking  fund  to  accumulate  ; 
but  the  borrower  would,  in  thb  mean  time,  accumulate  his  debts 
tin  the  same  proportion.  It  is  inipossible  that  the  circumstances 
either  of  a  nation,  or  of  an  individual,  can  be  altered,  by  accu- 
mulating  a  fund  of  borrowed  money. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  war  loans  is  really  paid  by  the  supplementary 
loans,  the  intervention  of  the  war  taxes  being  noway  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  The  supplementary  loarts,  however,  are  bor- 
rowed. By  setting  apart,  therefore,  a  portion  of  them  for  a  sink- 
ing fund,  we  are  accumulating  debt  as  fast  as  we  are  accumulate 
•ing  funds  for  its  payment.  The  sinking  fund  will  leave  our  af- 
fairs precisely  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  found  them. 
But  although  we  conceive  that  these  provisions  respecting  the  in- 
tervention of  the  war  taxes  and  the  sinking  fund,  might  be  dis«^ 
pensed  with,  we  do  not  think  that  they  will  contribute  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  defeat  the  great  object  of  the  measure,  far  less 
will  they  be  attended  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  finances 
of  the  country. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  a  contrary  opinion  his  be^n  as- 
serted, and  that  a  great  deal  of  absurd  declamation  has  been 
poured  forth  upon  this  topic,  in  order  to  discredit  the  measure^ 
A  series  of  financial  resolutions  is  said  to  haVe  been  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castleteagh,  in  which  it  was 
actually  pretended,  that  by  the  plan  of  double  loans,  i.  e.  by  bor- 
rowing annually  10  per  cent »,  on  the  principal  loans,  5  per  cent. 
for  interest,  and  5  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund,  a  loss  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  would  be  ultimately  incurred  by  the  public.  Now* 
it  may  be  asked,  how  can  this  happen  ?  By  what  process,  in  the 
mysterious  art  of  borrowing  and  lending  money,  can  such  un- 
heard of  results  be  produced?  To  borrow  annually  5 per  centi 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  is^ 
we  allow,  a  nugatory  operation.  But  as  Jong  as  what  is  borrow- 
ed is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied,  we  cannot  Iwell  conceive 
how  money  can  in  this  way  be  either  saved  or  lost.  We  throw 
out  these  plain  considerations  for  the  benefit  of  the  noble  person 
alluded  to,  aild  of  all  future  calculators*  We  are  9a]:iguine  e* 
nough  to  hope,  that  if  they  duly  attend  to  them,  they  will  not 
plod  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  through  a  mass  of  laborious 
calculations,  until  their  Imagination,  heated  with  the  prospect 
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Kelt  discoveries^  scorns  die  sober  results  of  arithmetic*  and  will 
f  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  marvellous.    We  will  not 
'  be  so  cruel  as  to  annoy  our  readers  with  all  the  idle  details  of 
.  those  resolutions.    We  may  however  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of 
•  dieir  general  truth  and  accuracy,  the  following  calculations,  in 
J  which  the  expense  of  redeeming  a  principal,  by  means  of  a  one  per 
cent,  annuity,  is  contrasted  wim  me  expense  incurred  by  means 
;of  Lord  Henry  Betty's  plan.    The  sum  to  be  redeemed  is  twelve 
millions. 

New  Plan. 

Ten  per  cent,  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  12,000,0001.  for  one 
year       -  -  -  -  -  L.  1,200,000 

A  like  charge  for  thirteen  years  more,  at  wluch  time 

the  principal  is  redeemed  -  -  15,600,000 


Total  payments   L.  16,800,000 


To  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  1,200,0001. 
at  six  per  cent.,  a  fund  of  72,0001.  must  be  provid* 
ed  in  each  of  the  fourteen  years;  the  amount  there- 
t)f  is  1,008,0001. 

The  latter  sum  being  raised  on  a  one  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund,  may  be  considered  as  an  annuity  of  forty- 
three  years. 

Payments  on  account  thereof  -  "  -  -  48,344,000 
Payments  as  above       -         -         -  -  16,800/)0O 


Total  payments    L.  60,144,000 
Present  System. 
The  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  a  loan  of  12,000,0001.,  at  six 

per  cent.,  amounts,  per  annum,  to  720,0001. 
This  charge  being  raised  on  a  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  may  be 

considered  as  an  annuity  of  forty-three  years. 
Payments  to  be  made  on  account  thereof  till  its  redemption, 
30,960,0001. 

Payments  on  new  system,  upon  a  loan  of  12,000,0001. 

L.  60,144,000 

Ditto  on  present  system       -         -         .  30,960,000 


Excess  of  the  charge  of  redemption  by  new  system  L.  29,184,000 
It  is  evident  that  two  plans  are  here  compared,  which  are  in 
all  respects  totally  different  from  each  other ;  and  that,  while  the 
expenses  of  what  is  called  the  new  plan,  are  very  absurdly  exag- 
gerated, its  benefits  are  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  The  in^^ 
genious  calculator  seems  so  intent  on  swelling  out  die  debtor  side 
»f  ffie  account,  that  he  has^omiitted  the  creditor  side  altogether. 
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He  has  thus  contmitted  z  mistake  of  about  the  same  magnitudes 
as  that  of  Sir  Francis  Wronghdad,  when  he  said  Aye,  instead  of 
saying  No.  But  besides  the  arithmetical  errors  into  which  he 
lias  fallen^  no  sound  principle  is  laid  down  for  comparing  the  re- 
lative advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  two  different  plans. 
The  scheme  by  which  he  pretends  to  estimate  the  expense  of  th^ 
new  plan,  is  peculiafly  unsatisfactory ;  and  even  if  his  dalcula* 
tions  were  correct,  they  are  quite  inconclusive^  All  consid^ni-' 
tion  of  compound  interest  seems  to  be  wholly  excluded,  without 
which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  6nter  with  any  certainty  into 
the  complicated  details  of  loans,  annuities  or  sinking  funds,  orx 
a  great  scal^.  The  truth  of .  these  observations  will  appear  from 
a  more  particular  consideration  of  the  schemci  The  expense  of 
Redeeming  ^  debt  of  12,000,0001.,  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  o£ 
5  per  cent.,  is  first  considered,  and  it  is  estimated  at  16,800,0001.; 
the  et|)en8e  of  redeeming  16,800,0001.  by  an  annuity  of  1  per  cetit,, 
is  next  calctilated  at  4S,S4'4,000l. ;  and  the  sum  to  be  redeemed 
is  added  (upon  what  principle  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive) 
to  the  expense  df  redemption,  by  which  the  whole  charge  is  made 
to  amount  to  60,144,0001.  It  is,  however,  evidently  art  error, 
to  add  the  sum  to  be  redeemed  to  the  charge  for  redemption,  as 
that  charge  cannot  jpossibly  be  incurred  till  the  original  sum  be 
paid.  T^e  16,800,0001.  must  therefore  be  deducted  ;  which  will 
reduce  the  expense  to  4S>,!544,000l.  The  expense  of  redeeming 
12,000,0001.5  oy  a  1  per  dent,  annuity,  is  next  compared  with 
the  expense  of  redeeming  16,800,0001.  by  an  annuity  to  the  same 
amount ;  and  it  does  not  require  Very  deep  thought  to  perceive^ 
that  it  will  cost  more  to  redeem  the  latter  sum  than  the  former. 
The  question  to  be  considered  therefore  is,  whether  value  has 
been  received  for  the  16,800,0001.  It  appears  that  half  of  thai 
sum  has  been  paid  for  the  interest  of  the  12,000,0001.  during 
fourteen  years  ;  aiid  the  othef  half  has  been  set  apart  as  a  sinking 
fund  to  redeem  the  principal.  With  16,800,0001.,  therefore,  Ae 
interest  of  12,000,0001.  for  fourteeti  years  has  been  paid,  an4 
the  principal  has  been  redeemed  ;  and  were  we  to  itiiitate  the  ex» 
example  of  inaccuracy  set  before  us(,  we  should  immediately  con- 
clude that  a  great  advantage  was  gained  by  this  plan.  But  this 
advantage  is  nierely  apparent  \  and  it  only  shews  what  a  fertile 
source  of  error  is  opened^  by  adopting  $uch  an  imperfect  mode  of 
calculation. 

Indeed^  all  calculations  must  'be  exceedingly  iame  and  incon- 
clusive, from  which  the  consideration  of  compound  interest  is  ex« 
eluded.  The  true  nature  of  the  transaction  will  appear  from  the 
following  simple  considerations.  A  sum  of  12,000,0001.  is  bor-- 
rowed,  and  an  annuity  of  l,200,0Q0l.  is  borrowed  along  with  it^ 
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by  which,  in  fourteen  years,  the  principal  is  redeemed,  and  the  in* 
terest  is  also  paid.  An  annuity  of  1,200,0001.  for  fourteen  years 
is  therefore  given  in  exchange  for  a  capital  of  12,000,0001.,  and 
for  the  interest  of  that  capital  for  fourteen  years.  The  value  of  th% 
interest  of  12,000,0001.  for  fourteen  years,  is  exactly  12,000,0001.  | 
and  an  annuity  of  1,200,0001.  for  the  same  period,  is  worth 
.24,000,0001. ;  so  that  there  can  neither  be  loss  nor  gain  on  the 
.transaction.  Besides  the  most  ridiculous  blunder  of  adding  the 
sum  to  be  redeemed  to  the  expense  of  redemption.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  has  forgot  to  credit  the  plan  with  the  interest  of  12,000,000L 
for  fourteen  years,  for  which  it  is  evident  that  the  16,800,0001. 
pays. 

Although,  however,  the  labours  of  the  noble  Lord  do  not  appear 
to  U8  to  have  been,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  attended  with  profper- 
;0U8  refults,  we  very  willingly  allow,  that  great  depth  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  judgment  have  been  difplayed  in  the  conftrudiion 
of  thefe  formidable  calculations.  His  eenius  feems  peculiarly 
fitted  for  arithmetical  ftudies,  and  we  di£over  with  pleafure  that 
it  is  in  the  moft  common,  and  confcqucntly  the  moft  ufefui,  fort 
of  arithmetic,  that  his  talents  appear  chiefly  to  fhine.  In  this 
great  crifis  of  human  affairs,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  refleft, 
that  while  the  French  youth  are  taught  almoft  exclufively  to  glory 
in  feats  of  arms«  men  of  rank  in  this  country,  with  a  virtuous 
diftafte  for  warlike  purfuits,  are  ftudious  to  excel  in  the  more  in- 
nocent, and  certainly  not  lefs  wonderful  talent,  of  fpealdng  for 
an  hour,  and  faying  nothing. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  fubjedl,  without  ob- 
fcrving,  that  the  great  debt  of  this  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing out  new  fources  of  taxation,  has  not  only  fecured  to  financial  dif- 
ximions  that  attention  which  their  importance  fo  well  deferves ;  but 
.it  has  exalted  them  among  a  certain  clafs  of  politicians  above  all 
the  graiid  objcfts  of  national  policy.  The  ftate  of  a  nation's  finan- 
ces 18  now  habitually  referred  to  as  a  fare  criterion  of  her  power ; 
and  from  the  language  often  held  on^  this  fubje<Sl,  it'  might  be 
in^agined,  that  the  wnole  duties  of  ^  ftatefman  centred  in  devif- 
.ing  cafy  methods  of  raiCng  money,  DuriQg  the  laft  war  were 
twi  that  France  was  on  the  verge,  and  even  in  the"  very  gulph  of 
bankruptcy,  and  our  own  flouriihing  finances  were  at  the  fame 
time  brought  very  oftentatioufly  under  our  review.  We  ftill  hear 
on  every  occafion  about  our  *  proud  ftrufture  of  finance, '  &c. ; 
jand  the  praifes  of  Mr  Pitt  generally  bring  up  the  rear  of  this 
heavy  declamation.    Now,  if  France,  fincc  the  ruin  of  her  fi- 

Snces,  has  trampled  on  the  necks  of  all  her  enemies,  and  has 
en  to  unexanipled  preeminence  and  power,  and  if  Britain,  with 
her  flouriOiing  finances,  has  beeti  unable  to  prevent  the  deftruc- 
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tion  of  her  allies,  and  inftead  of  attaining  for  herfelf  permanent 
fecurity,  fees  every  day  new  perils  thickening  around  her,  we 
may  well  inquire,  what  fruits  have  our  flourifhing  finances  pro- 
duced ?  and  what  has  it  availed  us,  that  a  large  revenue  has  been 
coUeAed,  if  it  has  been  lavilhed  on  futile  or  difuftrous  projeAs  ?. 
So  enamoured  arc  thcfe  declaimcrs  with  taxation,  that  they  fecm 
to  confider  it  as  an  ultimate  objefl:  of  policy.  They  do  not  re- 
fle<a  that  it  is  not  fo  much  by  raifing  a  revenue,  as  by  a  wife  ap- 
plication of  it,  after  it  is  coniigned  into  his  hands,  that  a  ftatef- 
man  can  cither  benefit  his  country,  or  acquire  lading  renown  for 
himfelf.  In  illaftration  of  thefe  obfervations,  we  might  reiFer  to 
that  period  of  our  hiftory  when  the  glorious  fabric  of  European 
independence  was  firft  reared.  ThoTe  who  affifted  in  bringing 
about  that  event  were  undoubtedly  great  ftatefmen ;  and  the  won- 
derful  work  which  they  accomplilhed  is  the  charter  of  their  well- 
earned  fame.  This  fame,  however,  they  acquired,  not  by  raif- 
ing a  great  revenue,  but  by  working  wonders  with  a  fmall  one  ; 
and  it  is  a  fame  in  which  none  need  hope  to  participate,  who 
with  far  ampler  means  have  failed  in  the  attainment  of  much 
humbler  ends ;  and,  inftead  of  rendering  England  the  arbitrcfs  of 
nations,  have  reduced  her  to  maintain  an  anxious  ftruggle  for  her 
fecurity  and  independence. 


Art.  VI.  A  Portraiture  of  Quakerism^  as  taken  from  a  Vie^u  of 
the  Moral  Education^  Discipline^  Peculiar  Customs,  Religious 
Principles^  Political  and  Civil  Economi/^  and  Characttry  the 
Societi/  of  Friends.  By  Tl\pmas  Clarkson,  M.  A.  Author  of 
seyeral  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the  Slave-Trade.  Svo.  3  vol. 
London.  1806. 

HPhis,  we  think,  is  a  book  peculiarly  fitted  for  reviewing  :  for 
it  contains  many  things  which  most  people  will  have  some 
curiosity  to  hear  about ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  iiltolerablj; 
dull  and  tedious,  that  no  voluntary  reader  could  possibly  get 
through  vnth  it. 

The  author,  whose  meritorious  exertions  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  brought  him  into  public  notice  a  great  many  years 
2g0f  was  recommended  by  this  circumstance  to  the  favour  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Quakers,  who  had  long  been  unanimous 
in  that  cause  ;  and  was  led  to  such  an  extensive  and  cordial  in- 
tercourse with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  came  at 
last  to  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  tenets  and  living 
manners  than  any  other  person  out  of  the  society  could  d^sily 
obtain.   The  effect  of  iJus  knowledge  has  evidently  been  to  ex- 
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cite  in  him  such  an  affection  and  esteem  for  those  worthy  secta- 
ries, as  we  think  can  scarcely  fail  to  issue  in  his  public  conver<p 
sion ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  has  produced  a  more  minute  ex<r 
position,  and  a  more  elaborate  defence  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices,  than  has  yet  been  drawn  from  any  of  their  own  body. 

The  book,  which  is  full  of  repetitions  and  plagiarisms,  is  dis- 
tributed into  a  number  of  needless  sections,  arranged  in  a  most 
unnatural  and  inconvenient  order.  All  that  any  body  can  want 
to  know  about  the  Quakers,  might  evidently  have  been  told  ei- 
ther under  the  head  of  their  doctrinal  tenets,  or  of  their  peculiar 
practices  i  but  Mr  Clarkson,  with  a  certain  elaborate  infeUcity  of 
method,  ^chooses  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  society  under  the 
several  titles  of  their  moral  education — their  discipline^their  pe- 
culiar customs — their  religion — their  great  tenets— and  their  cha^ 
racter ;  and  not  finding  even  this  ample  distribution  sufficient  to 
include  all  he  had  to  ^ay  on  the  subject,  be  fills  half  a  volume 
with  repetitions  and  trifles,  under  the  humiliating  name  of  mis-> 
cellaxieous  particulars. 

Quakerism  had  certainly  undergone  a  considerable  change  in 
the  quality  and  spirit  of  its  votaries,  from  the  time  when  George 
Fox  went  about  pronouncing  woes  against  cities,  attacking  priests 
in  their  pulpits,  and  exhorting  justices  of  the  peace  to  do  justice, 
to  the  time  when  such  men  as  Penn  and  Barclay  came  into  the 
society  ^  by  convincement, '  and  published  such  vindications  of 
its  doctrine,  as  few  of  its  opponents  have  found  it  convenient  to 
answer.  The  change  since  their  time  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  inconsiderable.  The  greater  part  of  these  volumes  may  be 
considered,  indeed,  as  ^  wilful  deterioration  of  Barclay's  apolo-. 
gy :  and  it  is  only  where  he  treats  of  the  private  manners  and 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  modern  Quakers,  that  Mr  Clarkson 
communicates  any  thing  which  a  curious  reader  might  not  have 
leamt  from  that  celebrated  production.  The  laudatory  and  ar- 
gumentative tone  which  he  maintains  throughout,  gives  an  air  of 
partiality  to  his  statements,  which  naturally  diminishes  our  reli-* 
$nce  on  their  accuracy  :  and  as  the  argument  is  often  extremely 
bad,  and  the  praise  apparently  unmerited,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  his  work  will  make  a  less  powerful  impression  in 
favour  of  the  *  friends, '  than  hiight  have  been  effected  by  a  more 
^Oioderate  advocate.  With  many  praiseworthy  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples for  their  moral  conduct,  the  Quakers,  we  think,  have  but 
little  to  say  for  most  of  their  peculiar  practices  j  and  make  a 
much  better  figure  when  defending  their  theological  mysterieS| 
than  when  vindicating  the  usages  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  .tn,e  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 
It  wUl     nipre  convenient^  however;!  to  st^t?  observations 
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on  their  reasonings,  as  we  attend  Mr  Clarkson  through  his  aOfi... 
count  of  their  pnnciples  and  practice. 

He  enters  upon  his  task  with  such  a  wretched  display  of  false  . 
eloquence,  that  we  were  very  near  throwing  away  the  book.  Our 
readers  will  scarcely  accuse  us  of  impatience,  when  we  inform 
them  that  the  dissertation  on  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers . 
begins  with  the  following  sentence. 

*  When  the  dooming  Ipring  (heds  abroad  its  benign  influence,  nan . 
feels  it  equally  with  the  reft  of  created  nature.  The  blood  circulates 
more  freely,  and  a  new  current  of  Hfe  feems  to  be  diffufed,  in  his  veins* 
The  aged  man  is  enlivened,  and  the  iick  man  feels  himfelf  refrefhed* 
Good  ipirits  and  cheerful  coui^enances  fucceed.  But  as  the  year  chan* 
ges  in  its  feafons,  and  rolls  round  to  it3  end,  the  tide  feems  to  flackeiiji. 
and  the  current  of  feeling  to  return  to  its  former  level. '    Vol.  I.  p.  1 3, 

This  may  serve,  once  for  all,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  Clark'sori's 
taste,  and  nis  powers  in  fine  writing,  and  as  an  apology  for  our 
abstaining,  in  our  charity,  from  making  any  further  observationa 
on  his  styje.  Under  the  head  of  moral  education,  we  are  inform^,  - 
ed  that  the  Quakers  discourage,  and  strictly  prohibit  in  their, 
youth,  all  games  of  chance,  music,  dancing,  novel  reading,  field 
sports  of  every  description,  and,  in  general,  the  use  of  idle  words 
and  unprofitable  conversation.  The  motives  of  these  several  pro- 
hibitions are  discussed  in  separate  chapters  of  extreme  dulnesa. 
and  prolixity.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  come  to  » 
right  understanding  with  those  austere  persons  and  their  apolo* 
gist,  to  enter  a  little  into  these  discussions. 

The  basis  of  the  Quaker  morality  seems  evidently  to  be,  that 
gaiety  and  merriment  ought,  upon  all  occasions,  to  be  discou- 
raged ;  that  every  thing  which  tends  merely  to  exhilaration  or 
enjoyment,  has  in  it  a  taint  of  criminality ;  and  that  one  of  the  - 
chief  duties  of  man  is  to  be  always  serious  and  solemn,  and  con- 
stantly occupied,  either  with  his  wordly  prosperity,  or  his  etemai  ' 
welfare.  If  it  were  not  for  this  attention  which  is  permitted  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  Quakers  would  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  other  gloomy  sectaries,  who  maintain,  that 
man  was  put  into  this  world  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  mortify 
himself  into  a  proper  condition  for  the  next  5 — that  ail  our  feel- 
ings of  ridicule  and  sociality,  and  all  the  spring  and  gaiety  o# 
the  animal  spirits  of  youth,  were  given  us  only  for  our  tempta- 
tion ;  and  tnat,  considering  the  shortness  of  this  life,  and  the 
risk  he  runs  of  damnation  after  it,  man  ought  evidently  to  pass^ 
his  days  in  dejection  and  terror,  and  to  shut  his  heart  to  every 

Sleasureable  emotion  which  this  transitory  scene  might  supply  to 
le  unthinking.  The  fundamental  folly  of  these  ascetic  maxims 
has  prevented  the  Quakers  from  adopting  them  in  their  full  ex- 
tent J  but  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  manners  may  evidently  be 
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rrferred  to  this  source  5  and  the  quaifications  and  exceptions  un- 
der which  they  maintain  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  enjoyment, 
serve  only,  in  most  instances,  to  bring  upon  their  reasonings  the 
additional  charge  of  inconsistency. 

Their  objection  to  cards,  dice,  wagers,  horse-races,  &c.  is 
said  to  be,  first,  that  they  may  lead  to  a  spirit  of  gaming,  which 
leads,  again,  to  obvious  unhappiness  and  immorality;  but  chiefly^ 
that  they  are  sources  of  amusement  unworthy  of  a  sober  Christian, 
and  tend,  by  producing  an  unreaiionable  excitement,  to  disturb 
that  tranquillity  and  equanimity  which  they  look  upon  as  essential 
to  moral  virtue. 

<  They  believe, '  fays  Mr  Clarkfon,  *  that  ftillnefs  and  quietnefa, 
both  of  fpirit  and  of  body,  are  neceffary,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtain^ 
cd*  Hence,  Quaker  children  are  rebuked  for  all  expreffions  of  anger, 
as  tending  to  raife  thofe  feelings  which  ought  to  be  fuppreiled  ;  a  raif* 
iDg  even  of  the  voice  beyond  due  bounds,  is  difcouraged  as  leading  to 
the  difiurbance  of  their  minds.  They  are  tagght  to  nfe  in  the  morn- 
ing in  quietnefs  ;  to  go  about  their  ordinary  occupation  with  quietnefs  ; 
and  to  retire  in  quietnefs  to  their  beds.  ' 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  a  very  miserable  picture.  The  great 
curse  of  life,  we  believe,  in  all  conditions  above  the  lowest,  is 
its  excessive  stillness  and  quietness,  and  the  want  of  excitement 
which  it  aflFords :  and  though  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of 
cards  and  wagers  as  the  best  exhilarators  of  the  spirits,  we  cannot 
possibly  concur  in  the  prii^ciple  upon  which  they  are  rejected 
with  such  abhorrence  by  this  rigid  society,  A  remark  which  Mr 
Clarkson  himself  makes  afterwards,  mignt  have  led  him  to  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  their  petrifying  principles. 

*  It  has  often  been  obferved, '  he  fays,  f  that  a  ^t^ker  hoy  has  an 
*  unnatural  appearance.  The  idea  has  arifen  from  his  drefs  and  his  fe- 
datenefs,  which,  taken  together,  have  produced  an  appearance  of  age 
above  the  youth  in  bis  countenance.  I  have  often  been  furprifed  tq 
hear  young  Quakers  talk  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  purfuits  in  which 
perfons,  older  tb^n  themfelyes,  were  then  eoibarking  in  purfuit  of 
plea  fu  re,  *  &c. 

We  feel  no  admiration,  we  will  confess,  for  prodigies  of  this 
description,  and  think  that  the  world  is  but  little  indebted  to 
tho$e.  moralists,  whq,  in  their  efforts  to  amelio^rate  our  condition, 
begin  with  constraining  the  volatile  spirit  of  childhood  into  scr 
dateness,  and  extingi^i^hing  the  happy  carelessness  and  animation 
pf  youth,  by  leison§  of  eternal  quietness. 

'rhe  next  chapter  is  against  music,  and  i3>  as  might  be  ex-  ' 
pected,  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  of  the  whole.    This  is 
Mr  Clarkson- s  statement  of  the  Quaker  reasoning  against  thisi 
^lightful  art. 

!  ^(f^H^Wr^       originally  to  inap  a  beautiful  iimd  a  perfcd  world, 
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He  filled  it  with  things  necefiary»  and  things  delightful  :  and  yet  man 
has  often  turned  thefe  from  their  true  and  original  defign.  The  very 
wood  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  he  has  cut  down,  and  the  very  ilone. 
and  metal  in  its  bowels  he  has  hewn  and  caft»  and  converted  into  a 
graven  image,  and  worfhipped  in  the  place  of  his  beneficent  Creator. 
The  food  which  has  been  given  him  for  his  nourifhment,  he  has  fre- 
quently converted  by  his  intemperance  into  the  means  of  injuring  his 
health.  The  wine,  that  was  defigned  to  make  his  heart  glad,  on  rea-' 
fonable  and  neceflary  occafions,  he  has  ufed  often  to  the  Ilupefadkion  of 
his  fenfes,  and  the  degradation  of  his  moral  character.  The  very  rai- 
ment, which  has  been  afforded  him  for  his  body,  he  has  abu(ld  alfo,  fo 
that  it  has  frequently  become  a  fource  for  the.  excitement  of  his  pride. 

*  Juft  fo  it  has  been,  and  fo  it  is,  with  muiic,  at  the  prefent  day.  * 
I.  p.  41,  42. 

From  which,  if  it  follows  that  music  ought  to  be  entirely  re- 
jected and  avoided,  it  must  follow  also,  that  we  should  go  naked, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drink  ;  and  as  to  the  arguments  that  follow 
against  the  cultivation  of  music,  because  there  are  some  obscene 
and  some  bacchanalian  songs,  which  it  would  be  improper  for 
young  persons  to  learn,  they  are  just  such  as  might  be  used 
against  their  learning  to  read,  because  there  are  immoral  and  he- 
retical books,  which  may  possibly  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
most  authentic  and  sincere  reason,  however,  we  believe,  is  one 
vhich  rests  immediately  upon  the  general  ascetic  principle  to 
which  we  have  already  made  reference,  viz,  that  *  music  tends 
to  self-gratification^  which  is  not  allowable  in  the  Christian 
svstem. '  Now,  as  this  same  self-denying  principle  is  really  at 
tne  bottom  of  most  of  the  Quaker  prohibitions,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  how  far  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  reason  or  morality.  _ 

All  men,  we  humbly  conceive,  are  under  the  necessity  of  pur- 
•  suing  their  own  happiness  \  and  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  ever 
pursuing  any  thing  else.  The  only  difference  between  the  sen- 
sualist and  the  ascetic  is,  that  the  former  pursues  an  immediate, 
and  the  other  a  remote  happiness  ;  or,  that  the  one  pursues  an 
intellectual,  and  the  other  a  bodily  gratification.  The  penitent 
who  passes  his  days  in  mortification,  does  so  unquestionably  from 
the  love  of  enjoyment ;  either  because  he  thinks  this  the  surest 
way  to  attain  eternal  happiness  in  a  future  world,  or  because  he 
finds  the  admiration  of  mankind  a  sufficient  compensation,  even 
in  this  life,  for  the  hardships  by  which  he  extorts  it.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  self-gratification,  so  far  from  being  an  unlawful 
object  of  pursuit,  is  necessarily  the  only  object  which  a  rational 
being  can  be  conceived  to  pursue ;  and  consequently,  that  to  argue 
^gainst  any  practice,  merely  that  it  is  attended  with  enjoyment; 

to  ^ye  it  a  rec9nunendation         must  operate  in  its  favour, 
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even  with  the  most  rigid  moralist.  The  onljr  consistent  form  of 
the  argument  is  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  mortified  hermits 
of  the  early  ages,  but  is  expressly  disclaimed  for  the  Quakers  by 
their  present  apologist^  viz.  that  our  well-being  in  this  world  is 
a  matter  of  so  very  little  concern,  that  it  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  reasonable  bemg  to  bestow  any  care  upon  it ;  and  that  our 
chance  of  well-being  in  another  world  depends  so  much  upon' 
our  anxious  endeavours  after  piety  upon  earth,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  employ  every  moment  in  meditation  and  prayer,  and  altogether 
sinful  and  imprudent  to  indulge  any  propensities  which  may  in- 
terrupt those  holy  exercises,  or  beget  in  us  any  interest  in  sub- 
lunary things. 

There  is,  evidently,  a  tacit  aspiration  after  this  sublime  absur-* 
dity  in  almost  all  the  Quaker  prohibitions  and  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, that  honest  George  Fox,  when  he  inhabited  a  hollow  tree 
in  the  vale  of  Beevor,  taught  nothing  less  to  his  disciples.  The 
condemnation  of  music  and  dancing,  and  all  idle  speaking,  was 
therefore  quite  consistent  in  him  j  but  since  the  permission  of 
gainful  arts,  and  of  most  of  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, to  his  disciples,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  reconcile  these' 
condemnations,  either  to  reason,  or  to  the  rest  of  their  practice. 
A  Quaker  may  suspend  th^  care  of  his  salvation,  and  occupy 
himself  entirely  with  his  worldly  business,  for  six  days  in  tne 
week,  like  any  other  Christian.  It  is  even  thought  laudable  in 
him  to  set  an  example  of  diligence  and  industry  to  those  around 
him ;  and  the  fruits  of  this  industry  he  is  by  no  means  required 
to  bestow  in  relieving  the  poor,  or  for  the  promotion  of  piety. 
He  is  allowed  to  employ  it  for  self-gratification,  in  almost  every 
way  but  the  most  social  and  agreeable.  He  may  keep  an  excel- 
lent table  and  garden,  and  be  driven  about  in  an  easy  chariot  by 
a  pious  coachman  and  four  plump  horses  \  but  his  plate  must  be 
without  carving,  and  his  carriage  and  horses  (perhaps  his  flowers 
also)  of  a  dusky  colour.  His  guests  may  talk  of  oxen  and  broad 
cloth  as  long  as  they  think  fit ;  but  wit  and  gaiety  are  entirely 
proscribed,  and  topics  of  literature  but  rarely  tolerated.  His 
boys  and  girls  are  bred  up  to  a  premature  knowledge  of  bargain- 
ing and  housekeeping  ;  but  when  their  bounding  spirits  are  strug- 
gling in  every  limb,  they  must  not  violate  tlieir  sedateness  by  n 
single  skip  their  sttUness  must  not  be  disturbed  by  raising  their 
voices  beyond  their  common  pitch  \ — and  they  would  be  disowned^ 
if  they  were  to  tune  their  innocent  voices  in  a  hymn  to  their  great 
Beneiactor.  We  cannot  help  saying,  that  all  this  is  absurd  and 
indefensible.  Either  let  the  Quakers  renounce  all  the  enjoyments 
pf  this  life,  or  take  all  that  are  innocent.  The  pursuit  of  wealth 
purely  holds  out  a  greater  temj^tation  to  immorality,  than  the 
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itttdy  of  mu^Ic;  Let  them  disown  those  who  ^cumulate  more 
4)an  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  or  permit  those  who  have 
l^bure  to  employ  it  in  something  better  thsm  monev-getting.  To 
p«rn|i(  a  man  to  have  a  house  and  retinue,  from  tne  expenses  of 
frfiich  fifty  poor  families  might  be  supported,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  interdict  a  fold  in  his  coat,  or  ai  ruffle  to  his  shirt,  on  ac- 
count of  their  costliness  and  vanity,  is  as  ridiculous,  and  as  su- 
perstitious, as  it  is  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  permit  one  of  her 
cardinals  to  sit  dowi)>  on  a  meagre  day,  to  fifty  costly  and  deli- 
doua  dishes  of  fish  .and  pastry,  while  it  excommunicates  a  peasant 
fox  breaking  through  the  holy  abstinence  with  a  morsel  of  rusty 
bacon.  With  those  general  mnpressions,  we  shall  easily  dispose 
of  their  odier  peculiarities. 

Hie  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  strictly  forbidden  to  Quakers 
of  every  description }  and  this,  partly  because  many  plays  are 
immoral^  but  chiefly  because,  on  the  stage,  *  men  personate  cha- 
racters that  are  not  their  own  *,  and  thus  become  altogether  so- 
phisticated in  their  looks,  words  and  actions,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  simplicity  and  truth  required  by  Christianity* '  We  scarcely 
think  the  Quakers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr  Clarkson  for  im- 
puting this  kind  of  reasoning  to  them.  We  would  rather  hear 
at  once  that  the  playhouse  was  the  Devil's  drawing-room,  and- 
jdiat  the  actors  paint  their  faces,  and  deserve  the  fate  of  JezebeL 
As  to  the  sin  of  personating  characters  not  their  own,  and  so-^ 
^hisdcating  their  looks  and  words,  it  is  necessarily  committed  by 
every  man  who  reads  aloud  a  dialogiie  from  the  New  Testament, 
or  who  adopts,  from  the  highest  authority,  a  dramatic  form  in 
his  preaching.  As  to  the  other  objection,  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments produce  too  high  a  degree  ox  excitement  for  the  necessary 
sedateness  of  a  good  Christian,  we  answer^  in  the  first  place,  that 
we.  do  uot  see  why  a  good  Christian  should  be  mote  still  and  se- 
date than  his  innocence  and  natural  gaiety  incline  him  to  be ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  objection  proves  Mr  Clarkson 
to  be  laudably  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  modern  drama,  which, 
we  are  credibly  mformed,  is  by  no  means  so  extremely  interest- 
ing, as  to  make  men  neglect  their  business  and  their  duties  to 
run  after  it. 

Next  comes  dancing. — ^The  Quakers  prohibit  this  strictly;  1st, 
because  it  implies  the  accompaniment  of  music  which  has  been 
abeady  interdicted ;  2dly,  because  *  it  is  useless,  and  below  the 
dignity  of  the  Christian  character  ; '  3dly,  because  it  implies  as^ 
semblies  of  idle  persons,  which  lead  to  tixoughtlessness  as  to  tlie 
important  duties  of  life ;  4thly,  because  it  gives  rise  to  silly 
vanity,  and  envying,  and  malevolence.  The  lovers  of  dancings 
we  mitik,  will  be  able  to  answer  those  objections  without  our  as^ 
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sistance ;  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  already  obviated,  are  ap-^ 
plicable,  and  are  in  fact  applied  by  the  Quakers  to  every  species  of' 
accomplishment.    They  are  applicable  also,  though  tne  Quakers 
do  not  apply  them,  to  all  money-getting  occupations  in  which; 
there  is  room  for  rivalry  and  competition. 

The  reading  of  novels  is  next  prohibited,  not  so  much,  Mr' 
Clarkson  assures  us,  on  account  of  their  fictitious  nature,  though' 
that  is  ground  enough  for  the  abhorrence  of  many  Quakers,  but' 
qn  account  of  their  general  immorality,  and  their  tendency  to 
produce  an  undue  excitement  of  mind,  and  to  alienate  the  atten* 
tion  from  objects  of  serious  importance.  These  are  good  reasons 
against  the  reading  of  immoral  novels,  and  aeainst  making  them 
our  sole  or  our  principal  study.  Other  moralists  are  contented' 
with  selecting  and  limiting  the  novels  they  allow  to  be  read.  The 
Quakers  alone  make  it  an  abomination  to  read  any  j  which  is  like* 
prohibiting  all  use  of  wine  or  animal  food,  instead  of  restricting 
our  censures  to  the  excess  or  abuse  of  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  sports  of  the  field  are  prohibited,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  animal  suffering  they  produce,  and  partly  from  the* 
habits  of  idleness  and  ferocity  which  they  are  supposed  to  gene-- 
rate.  This  is  Mr  Clarkson's  account  of  the  matter ;  but  we  shsdl 
probably  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  true  Quaker,  from  be* 
ing  told  that  George  Fox  *  considered  that  man  in  the  fall,  or 
the  apostate  man,  bad  a  vision  so  indistinct  and  vitiated,  that  he 
could  not  see  the  animals  of  the  creation  as  he  ought ;  but  that, 
the  man  who  was  restored,  or  the  spiritual  Christian,  had  a  new 
and  clear  discernment  concerning  them,  which  would  oblige  Urn 
to  consider  and  treat  them  in  a  proper  manner. '  The  Quakers, 
however,  allow  the  netting  of  animals  for  food ;  and  cannot  well 
object  to  shooting  them,  provided  it  be  gone  about  for  the  same 
economical  purpose,  and  not  for  self-gratification, — ^at  least  in  the 
act  of  killing. 

Mr  Clarkson  proceeds  next  to  discuss  the  discipline,  as  he  calls 
it,  or  interior  government  of  the  Quaker  society  j  but  we  think 
it  more  natural  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  he  an- 
nounces as  their  peculiar  customs,  which,  for  any  thing  we  see> 
might  all  have  been  classed  among  the  prohibitions  which  consti- 
tute their  moral  education. 

The  first  is  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress.  The  original  rule, 
he  says,  was  only  that  it  should  be  plain  and  cheap.  He  vindicates 
George  Fox  from  the  charge  of  having  gone  about  in  a  leathern 
doublet ;  and  maintains,  that  the  present  dress  of  the  Quakers 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  common  dress  of  grave  and  so- 
ber  persons  of  the  middling  rank  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
society  5  and  that  they  have  retained  it,  not  gut  of  'any  supersti. 
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tious  opinion  of  its  sanctity,  but  because  they  thought  it  would 
indicate  a  frivolous  vanity  to  change  it,  unless  for  some  reason  of 
convenience.   Except  that  the  men  now  wear  loops  to  their  hats, 
■and  that  the  women  have  in  a  great  measure  given  up  their  black 
hoods  and  green  aprons,  their  costume  is  presumed  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  They 
.have  a  similar  rule  as  to  their  furniture ;  which,  though  some- 
times elegant  and  costly,  is  uniformlv  plain,  and  free  from 
glare  or  ostentation.    In  conformity  with  this  principle,  they  do 
act  decorate  their  houses  with  pictures  or  prints,  and  in  general 
diicourage  the  practice  of  taking  portraits ;  for  which  piece  of 
abidnence  Mr  Clarkson  gives  the  following  simple  reason.  ^  The 
first  Quakers,  considering  themselves  as  poor  helpless  creatures, 
and-  as  little  better  than  dust  and  ashes,  had  but  a  mean  idea  of 
their  own  images  ! ' 

One'of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in  the  Quaker  customs, 
relates  to  their  language.  They  insist,  in  the  first  place,  upon  say- 
ing thou  instead  of  you  ;  and  this  was  an  innovation  upon  which 
their  founder  seems  to  have  valued  himself  at  least  as  much  as  up- 
on any  other  part  of  his  system.  *  The  use  of  thou, '  says  honest 
George  Fox,  with  visible  complacency,  *  was  a  sore  cut  to  proud 
flesh ;  *  and  many  beatings,  and  revilings,  and  hours  of  durance  in 
the  stocks,  did  he  triumphantly  endure  for  his  intrepid  adherence 
to  this  grammatical  propriety.  Except  that  it  ia  (or  rather  was) 
graxninatically  correct,  we  really  can  see  no  merit  in  this  form  of 
speech.  The  chief  Quaker  reason  for  it,  however,  is,  that  the 
use  of  ^  you '  to  a  single  person  is  a  heinous  piece  of  flattery,  and 
an  instance  of  the  grossest  and  meanest  adulation.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  what  is  applied  to  all  men  without  exception,  can- 
not well  be  adulation.  If  princes  and  patrons  alone  were  called 
«  you,'  while  *  thou'  was  still  lised  to  inferiors  or  equals,  we 
would  understand  why  the  levelling  principle  of  the  Quakers 
should  set  itself  against  the  distinction ;  but  if  ^  you  '  be  inva- 
riably and  indiscriminately  used  to  the  very  lowest  of  mankind, — 
to  negroes,  felons,  and  foad-eaters, — it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
no  person's  vanity  can  possibly  be  pufied  up.  by  receiving  it,  and 
that  the  most  contemptuous  misanthropist  may  employ  it  with- 
out any  scruple.  Comparing  the  said  pronouns  together,  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  notorious,  that  ^  thou  '  is,  with  us,  by  far 
the  most  flattering  compellation  of  tKe  two.  It  is  the  form  in 
which  men  address  the  Deity ;  and  in  which  all  tragical  love  let- 
ters, and  verses  of  solemn  adulation,  are  conceived.  *  You  '  be- 
longs unquestionably  to  familiar  and  equal  conversation.  In 
truui,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  consider  *  ypu  '  as  exclusively  a 
plural  pronoun  m  the  modem  English  language.    It  may  be  a 

a  matter 
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mattet-  of  history  that  it  was  orijpnalFjr  used  as  a  plural  only  ;  ahJ 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  fkeofy  that  it  was  first  appli^  to  mdtViduals 
on  a  principle  of  flattery^  but  die  ^ket  h,  that  it  is  liow  pur  se- 
cond person  singular.  When  applied  to  an  individuaf,  it  never 
Excites  any  idea  either  of  plurality  or  of  adulation ;  but  excites 
precisely  and  exactly  the  idea  that  was  excited  by  the  use  of 
<  thou  '  in  an  earlier  Stage  of  the  language.  There  is  no  more 
impropriety  in  the  use  of  it,  therefore,  man  in  the  use  of  any 
modem  term  which  has  superseded  an  obselete  on€ ;  nor  any 
more  virtue  in  reviving  the  use  of  *  thou, '  than  diere  would  be 
in  reviving  any  other  antiquated  word.  It  would  be  just  as  rea-» 
'sonable  to  talk  always  of  our  dtmhlets  and  hose^  and  eschew  all 
mention  of  coats  or  stockings^  as  a  fearful  abominaticfh. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other  Quaker  principle  of 
refusing  to  call  any  man  Mr  or  Sir,  or  to  subscribe  themselves  in 
their  letters,  any  man's  humble  servant.  Their  reasons  for  this 
refusal,  are,  1st,  that  the  common  phrases  import  a  falsehood ; 
and,  2dly^  that  they  puff  up  vain  man  with  conceit*  Now,  as 
to  the  falsehood,  we  nave  to  observe^  that  the  words  objected  to, 
really  do  not  mean  any  thing  about  bondage  or  dominion  when 
used  on  those  occasions  j  and  neither  are  so  understood,  nor  arc 
in  danger  of  being  so  understood,  by  any  one  who  hears  them^ 
Words  are 'significant  sounds;  and  it  is  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  meaning  they  convey,  that  men  can  be  responsible  lor  using 
them.  Now,  the  only  meaning  which  can  be  inquired  after  in  this 
respect,  is  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  speaks,  and  of  Ae 
person  who  hears ;  but  neither  the  speaker  nor  the  hearer,  with 
us,  understand  the  appellation  of  Mr,  prefixed  to  a  man's  name, 
to  import  any  ihastersnip  or  dominion  m  him  relatively  to  the 
other.  It  is  merely  a  customary  addition,  which  means  nothing 
but  that  you  wish  to  speak  of  the  individual  with  civility.  TTiat 
the  word  employed  to  signify  this,  is  the  same  word,  or  Very  near 
the  same  word,  with  one  wnich,  on  other  occasions,  signifies  a 
master  over  servants,  does  not  at  all  affect  its  meaning  upon  this 
occasion.  It  does  not  signify  any  such  thing  when  prefixed  to  a 
tnan's  proper  name ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  used  at  first 
out  of  servility  with  a  view  to  that  rielation,  it  is  long  since  that 
connexion  has  been  lost ;  and  it  now  signifies  nothing  but  what 
is  perfectly  true  and  correct.  Etymology  can  point  oiit  a  multi- 
tude of  words  which  have  thus  come  to  acquire  a  variety  of-  sig- 
nifications, and  which  even  the  Quakers  think  it  sufficiently  law- 
ful to  use  in  them  all.  A  stage  signifies  a  certain  distance  on  the 
road — or  a  raised  platform — or  a  carriage  that  travels  periodically 
— or  a  certain  point  in  the  prop'ess  of  any  affair.  It  could  easily 
be  shewn,  too,  that  all  these  difiefent  meanings  spring  from  eaca 
J  other. 
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..  odier,  and  were  gradually  attributed  to  what  was  originally  one  and 
.  the  same  word.  The  words,  however,  are  now  multiplied  to  corre- 
spond with  the  meanings  ;  and  though  they  have  the  same  sound 
.  and  orthography,  are  never  confounded  by  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  language.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  word  master,  implying  power  aud  authority 
oyer  servants,  and  the  word  A^ster  or  Mister  prefixed  to  a  pro- 
per name,  and  implying  merely  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and 
civility*  That  there  is  no  deception  either  intended  or  effected, 
must  be  admitted  by  the  Quakers  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  guilt  of  falsehood  can  be  incurred  without 
some  such  intention.  Upon  the  very  same  principle,  they  would 
themselves  be  guilty  of  falsehood,  if  they  called  a  friend  by  his 
name  of  Walker^  when  he  was  mounted  in  his  one-horse  chaise, — 
or  by  his  name  of  Smithy  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a  worker  in 
metal.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  matter,  indeed,  is,  that  in 
their  abhorrence  of  this  etymological  falsehood,  they  have  them- 
selves adopted  a  practice,  which  is  liable,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, to  more  serious  objections.  Though  they  will  not  call 
any  body  Sir  or  Master,  they  call  every  body  '  Friend  ; '  although 
it  is  evident  that,  to  a  stranger,  this  must  be  mere  civility, 
like  the  words  they  rdect,  and  to  an  enemy  must  approach 
nearly  to  insincerity.  They  have  rejected  an  established  phrase- 
ology, therefore,  to  adopt  one  much  more  proper  to  fill  them 
with  scruples.  We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  on  this  pal- 
try casuistry ;  and  must  leave  our  readers  to  apply  these  observa- 
tions to  our  common  epistolary  salutations,  which  are  all-  in  the 
same  predicament. 

For  similar,  or  rather  for  more  preposterous  reasons,  the 
Quakers  have  changed  the  names  of  the  months  and  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  Some  of  them  are  named,  it  seems,  after  the 
Heathen  gods  5  and  therefore  the  use  of  them  *  seemed  to  be 
expressive  of  a  kind  of  idolatrous  homage.  '  If  such  a  new  ka- 
lendar  had  been  devised  by  the  original  Christians,  when  March 
and  June  were  not  only  named  after  Mars  and  Juno,  but  distin- 
guished by  particular  festivals  in  their  honour,  we  could  have 
comprehended  the  motive  of  the  innovation ;  h^it,  now-a-days, 
when  Mars  and  Juno  are  no  more  thought  of  than  Hector  or  He- 
cuba, and  when  men  would  as  soon  think  of  worshipping  an  ape 
a  crocodile  as  either  of  them,  it  does  appear  to  us  the  very 
acme  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  idolatry  in 
naming  their  names.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  matter  may 
be  etymologically  or  historically,  we  conceive  tliat  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  are  words  in  modern  Englisli,  that  have  no  sort  of 
reference  to  the  gods  Woden  and  Thor.  They  raise  no  idea  con- 
nected with  these  personages  \  and  are  never  used  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  raising  any  such  idea.    As  they  are  used  at  present,  there- 
-  fore,  they  do  not  signify  days  dedicated  to  these  divinities,  but 
merely  the  days  that  come  between  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  our 

*  kalendar.  X^ose  who  think  otherwise  must  maintain  also,  that 
the  English  word  expedient^  actually  signifies  untying  of  feet, 

•  and  the  word  eonsiderattorij  a  taking  of  stars  together. 

Another  of  th^ir  peculiar  customs  is,  that  they  will  not  pull 
oflF  their  hats,  or  make  a  bow  to  any  body.    This  is  one  of  dieir 

.  most  ancient  and  respected  canons.  *  George  Fox,  *  Mr  Clark- 
son  assures  us,  ^  was  greatly  grieved  about  these  idle  ceremonies* 
He  lamented  that  men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the  use  of  diem^ 
and  that  they  should  encourage  habits  that  were  abhorrent  of  the 

•truth. '    Honest  George  !    He  was  accordingly  repeatedly  beaten 

•  and  abused  for  his  refractoriness  in  this  particular  }  and  a  long 
story  is  told  in  this  volume,  of  a  controversy  he  had  with  Judge 
Glynn,  whom  he  posed  with  a  citation  from  Daniel,  purport- 
ing, that  the  three  children  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  *  with 
their  hats  on.  *  Is  it  possible  however  to  believe,  that  any  rational 
being  can  imagine  that  there  is  any  sin  in  lifting  off  one's  hat,  or 
bending  the  body  ?    It  is  an  easy  and  sufficiently  convenient  way 

»of  shewing  our  respect  or  attention.    A  good-natured  man  could 

do  a  great  deal  more  to  gratify  a  mere  stranger ;  and  if  there  be 
one  individual  who  would  take  the  omission  amiss,  that  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  persisting  in  the  practice. 

Mr  Clarkson  next  discusses  the  private  manners  of  this  rigid 
sect,  and  admits  that  they  are  rather  dull,  cold,  and  taciturn. 
-Their  principles  prohibit  them  from  the  use  of  idle  words ;  un- 
der which  they  include  every  sort  of  conversation  introduced 
merely  for  gaiety  or  amusement.  Their  deficiency  in  classical 
literature  cuts  off  another  great  topic.  Politics  are  proscribed^  as 
leading  to  undue  warmth  ;  and  all  sorts  of  scandal,  and  allusion 
to  public  spectacles  or  amusements,  for  a  more  fundamental  rea- 
son. Thus,  they  have  little  to  talk  about  but  their  health,  their 
business,  or  their  religion ;  and  all  these  things  they  think  it  a 
duty  to  discuss  in  a  concise  and  sober  manner.  They  say  no 
graces  ;  but  when  their  meal  is  on  the  table,  they  sit  silent  and 
in  a  thoughtfi'i  posture  for  a  short  time,  waiting  for  an  illapse  of 
the  spirit.  If  they  are  not  moved  to  make  any  ejaculation,  they 
begin  to  eat  without  more  ado.  They  drink  no  healths,  nor 
toasts;  though  not  so  much  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  thing, 
as  because  they  conceive  this  to  have  been  a  bacchanalian  prac- 
tice borrowed  from  the  heathens  of  antiquity.  They  are  very- 
sober  ;  and  instead  of  sitting  over  their  wine  after  dinner,  fre- 

*  quently  propose  to  their  guests  a  walk  before  tea  ;  the  females 
do  not  leave  the  party  during  this  interval.   Their  marriages  are 

attended 
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attended  with  no  other  ceremony,  than  that  of  taking  each  other 
bj  the  hand  in  a  public  meeting,  and  declaring  their  willingness 
to  be  united.  Notice  must  be  given  of  this  intention  at  a  previ- 
ous meeting,  when  the  consent  of  llieir  parents  is  required,  and 
a  deputation  appointed  to  inquire  whether  they  are  free  from  all 
-previous  engagements.  Quakers  marrying  out  of  the  society  are 
disowned,  though  they  be  again  received  into  membership  on 
Texpressing  their  repentarTee  for  their  marriage ;  a  declaration 
which  cannot  be  very  flattering  to  the  infidel  spouse^  There  are 
maay  more  women  than  men  disowned  for  this  transgression. 
The  funerals  of  the  Quakers  are  as  free  from  soleilinity  as  their 
maniagesw  They  wear  no  mourning,  and  do  not  even  cover 
their  cofiiirs  with  black; — ^their  burying  ground  receives  no 
^consecration s^-^ey  use  no  prayers; — ^th^  body  is  generally 
carried  to  the  meeting-house,  before  it  is  committed  to  the 
%arth,  and  'a  ishort  pause  is  made,  during  which  ^ny  one  who 
feels  himself  moved  to  speak,  may  address  the  Congregation  *- 
it  is  set  down  for  a  little  time,  also,  at  the  edge  of  die  grave,  fot 
the  same  opportunity  4 — ^it  is  then  interred,  and  the  friends  and 
•Telatibns  walk  away.  They  use  no  vaults,  and  erect  no  monu*. 
tnents, — though  they  sometimes  collect  and  preserve  some  ac»- 
XX)unt  of  the  lives  and  sayings  of  their  more  eminent  and  pious 
ministers. 

On  the  subject  of  trade,  there  is  a  good  deal  t)f  casuistry 
stoiong  Ae  Quakers.  They  strictly  prohibit  ^e  slave»-trade,  and 
had  the  merit  of  passing  a  severe  censure  upon  it  so  long  ago  as 
1727.  They  also  prohibit  privateering,  smuggling,  and  all  traflSc 
-in  weapons  of  warw  Most  other  trades  they  allow ;  but  under 
certain  IktiitatJbns^  A  Quaker  may  be  a  bookseller  ;  but  he  mtist 
not  sell  any  immoral  book.  He  may  be  a  dealer  in  spirits  ;  but 
he  ftiUSt  not  sell  to  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  drunkards.  He 
ipay  even  be  a  silversmith  %  but  he  must  not  deal  in  splendid  or- 
toments  for  the  person.  In  no  case  may  he  recommend  his 
)^oods  as  fashionable.  It  is  much  and  learnedly  disputed  in  this 
Volumey  whether,  h^  may  make  or  sell  ribands  artd  other  fineries 
t>f  this  8(»t  V  <^  whether,  as  a  tailor  or  hattet,  he  may  furnish 
any  othet  atticles  than  such  as  the  society  patronizes.  Mention 
is  alsb  made  of  a  Quaker  tailor  well  known  to  King  James  the 
Second,  who  was  so  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  that  *  he  would 
not  allow  his  servants  to  put  any  corruptive  finery  upon  the 
clothes  which  he  had  he^n  empfoyed  to  furnish ; '  and  of  one 
John  Woolman,  who  *  found  himself  sensibly  weakened  as 
a  Christian^  whenever  he  traded  in  things  that  served  chiefly 
to  please  the  vain  mind,  or  people.  '  Apart  from  these  fop- 
peries, however,  the  Quaker  regulations  for  trade  are  excellent. 
They  discourage  all  hazardous  speculation^,  and  all  fictitioas 
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paper  credit.  If  a  member  becomes  bankrupt,  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  inspect  his  affairs.  If  his  insolvency  is  reported  to 
have  been  produced  by  misconduct,  he  is  disowned,  and  cannot 
be  received  back  till  he  has  paid  his  whole  debts,  even  although 
he  may  have  been  discharged  on  a  composition.  If  he  has  failed 
through  misfortune,  he  continues  in  the  society^  though  no  con- 
tributions are  received  from  him  till  his  debts  are  fully  paid. 

When  Quakers  difagree,  they  leldorti  fcoid  ;  and  never  fight  or 
•go  to  law.  George  Fox  recommended  them  to  fettle  all  their  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration ;  and  they  have  adhered  to  this  praftice 
ever  fiiice.  Where  the  arbitrators  are  puzzled  about  the  law', 
they  are  to  agree  on  a  cafe^  and  confult  counfel.  When  a  Quaker 
difagrees  with  a  per  fort  out  of  the  fociety,  he  generally  propofes 
arbitration  in  the  firft  inftance ;  if  this  be  refufed,  he  has  no 
fcruple  of  going  to  law. 

Wc  fhould  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  what  Mr 
Clarkfon  has  called  the  four  Great  Tenets  of  the  Quakers ;  but  the 
length  to  which  we  have  already  extended  thefe  remarks  muft  con- 
^fine  our  obfervatibns  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  fir  ft  is,  That 
the  civil  magiftrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  religious  matters 
fo  as  either  to  enforce  attendance  on  on.e  mode  of  worfliip,  or  to 
interdicSt  any  other  which  is  harmlefs.  In  this,  certainly,  their 
doQrine  is  liable  to  very  little  objeflion.  Their  fecond  great  te- 
net is,  THiat  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever. 
We  have  not  leifure  now  to  dtfcufs  this  point  with  Mr  Glarkfon ; 
indeed,  from  the  obftru<^ion  which  this  fcruple  has  fo  often  occa- 
fioned  to  law  proceedings,  it  has  been  difcufled  much  oftfen^r  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Thofe  who  want  to  fee  ja  neat  and  for<?ihl^  ab- 
ftraft  of  the  Quaker  reafoning  on  the.  fiibjeft,  had  betbit  look 
into  Barclay  at  once,  inftead  of  wading  through  the  ampjifica- 
lion  of  Mr  Clarkfon.  Their  third  i^reat  tenet  is.  That  .it  is 
unlawful  to  engage  in  the  profeflion  of  .arms.  Thi& ,  i^  founded 
entirely  upon  a  literal  interpret Jtion  of  certain  texts  of  fcripture, 
.  requiring  men  to  love  and  blefs'  their  "enemies,  and  to  turn  one 
cheek  to  him  who  had?  fmitten  the  ot^er^  &c. .  It  is,  cgmmonly 
.fuppofed,  we  believe,;  that  thefe  expreffioos  were  Qi^}y.mq^nt  to 
lhadow  out,  by  a  kind  of  figure,  that  amicable  and  gentle  dif- 
.jSofition  by  which,  men  fhould  be  a£luated  in  their ;  ordinary 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  by  no  mciins  to  be  made:  the  for- 
mal dirediors  of  their  conduft  through  life.  In  any  other  fenfe^ 
indeed,  they  would  evidently  amqunt  to  an  encouragement  to  all 
forts  of  violence  and  injuftice,  and  wou>ld  entirely  difabl^  and  an- 
nihilate all  civil  government  or  authority  among  men.  If  evilis 
not  to  be  refifted,  and  if  the  man  who  takes  a  cloke  is  to  be  preffed 
to  a  coat  alfo,  it  is  plain  that  the  puniihment  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers muft  be  juft  a$  unlawful  a$  the  refifting  of  invaders.  It  is  re- 
markable. 
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markable^  indeed,  that"  the  Quakers  do  not  carry  their  literal  fub- 
miffion  to  the  fcripture  quite  this  length.  They  would  ftruggle 
manfully  for  their  clokes ;  and,  inftead  of  giving  the  robber  their 
coats  alio,  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  imprifoned  and  flogged. 
If  they  can  get  rid  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  however,  in  any  cafe, 
it  does  appear  to  us,  that  there  are  occafionalJy  ftronger  reafons  for 
difpenfing  with  the  fuppofed  prohibition  of  war  than  with  any  of- 
the  others.  If  they  would  be.juflified  in  killing  a  wild  beaft  that 
had  ruflied  into  their  habitation,  they  muft  be  juft^fied  in  kill- 
ing an  invader  who  threatens  to  fubjeft  them  and  the  whole 
community  to  his  brutal  luft,  rapacity,  and  cruelty.-  We  mufl; 
call  it  a  degrading  fuperflition  that  would  withhold  the  hands  of  a 
man  in  fuch  an  emergency.  The  laft  great  tenet  is,  That  it  is  un- 
lawful to  give  pecuniary  hire  to  a  gofpel  miniilry.  This,  again, 
is  entirely  a  war  of  texts,  aided  by  a  confufed  reference  to  the  hif- 
tory.  of  tythes,  from  which  the  following  moft  logical  deductions 
are  made. 

f  Firft,  that  they  are  not  in  equity  dues  of  the  Church — fecondly, 
that  the  payment  of  them  being  compulfory,  it  would,  if  acceded  to, 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  civil  magiftrate  had  a  right  to  ufe  force 
Ir  matters  of  religton — and,  thirdly,  that,  being  claimed  upon  an  a£l 
which  holds  them  forth  as  of  <llvine  right,  any  payment  of  them  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  that  Chrid  had  not 
yet  a^ually  come. '    III.  1*41. 

After  perusing  all  that  we  have  now  abstracted,  Mr  Clarkson's 
readers  might  perhaps  have  been  presumed  capable  of  forming 
some  conclusion  for  themselves  as  to  the  Quaker  character  ;  but 
the  author  chooses  to  make  the  inference  for  them,  in  a  disserta- 
tion of  150  pages,  to  which  we  must  satisfy  ourselves,  for  the 
present,  with  making  this  general  reference.  We  must  use  the 
same  liberty  with  the  miscellaneous  particulars,  which  fill  nearly 
as  many  pages  with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Quakers  are  a 
very  happy  people,  that  they  have  done  good  by  the  example  of 
their  virtues,  and  that  those  who  have  thoughts  of  leaving  the 
society,  had  better  think  twice,  before  they  take  a  step  of  %o 
much  consequence. 

We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  their  interior, 
government,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  formed  very  much  upon  the. 
model  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  established  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.    The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is,  that  every  member , 
of  the  society  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  in  duty,  to  watch 
over  the  moral  and  religious  deportment  of  any  ether  whom  he 
lias  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  to  interfere  for  his  admoni- 
tion and  correction  when  he  sees  cause.    Till  the  year  1G9S,  this 
duty  was  not  peculiarly  imposed  upon  any  individual  \  but,  since 
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that  time,  four  or  five  persons  are  named  in  each  congregation, 
under  the  title  of  overseers,  who  are  expected  to  watch  over  the 
Conduct  of  the  flock  with  peculiar  anxiety.  The  half  of  these 
are  women,  who  take  charge  of  their  own  sex  only-  Four  or 
five  congregations  are  associated  togetlier,  and  hold  a  general 
monthly  meeting  of  deputies,  of  both  sexes,  from  each  congrega- 
tion. Two  or  more  of  each  sex  are  deputed  from  these  monthly 
meetings  to  the  general  quarterly  meeting,  which  reunites  all  the 
congregations  of  a  county,  or  lafger  district,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  Quaker  population  ;  and  those,  again>  send  four  of 
each  sex  to  the  great  yearly  meeting  or  convocation,  which  is  re- 
gularly assembled  in  London,  and  continues  its  sitting  for  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

The  method  of  proceeding,  where  the  conduct  of  a  member 
has  been  disorderly,  is,  first,  by  private  admonition,  either  by 
individuals,  or  by  the  overseers  j  where  this  is  not  effectual,  the 
case  is  reported  to  the  monthly  meeting,  who  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  him,  and,  upon  their  report,  either  receive  hipi 
back  into  communion,  or  expel  him  from  the  society  by  a  written 
document,  entitled,  A  Testimony  of  Disownment.  From  this 
sentence,  however,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly  meeting,  and 
from  that  to  the  yearly.  These  courts  of  review  investigate 
the  case  by  means  of  a  committee  ;  of  which  none  of  those  wha 
pronounced  the  sentence  complained  of,  can  be  members. 

In  the  monthly  meetings,  all  presentations  of  marriages  are 
received,  and  births  and  funerals  registered  contributions  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; — ^persons  are 
disowned,  or  received  back  ; — ^and  ^ cases  of  scruples  are  stated 
and  discussed.  They  likewise  prepare  answers  to  a  series  of 
standing  queries  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  congrega- 
tions, which  they  transmit  to  the  quarterly  meering.  The  quarf- 
terly  meeting  hears  appeals, — receives  the^  reports  in  answer  to 
these  queries, — and  prepares,  in  its  turn,  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  report  for  the  great  annual  meeting  in  London, 
TRis  assembly,  again,  hears  appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings, 
and  receives  their  reports ;  and  finally,  draws  up  a  public  or  pas- 
toral letter  to  the  wnole  society,  in  which  it  communicates  the 
most  interesting  particulars,  as  to  its  general  state  and  condition, 
that  have  been  collected  from  the  reports  laid  before  it, — ^makes 
such  suitable  admonitions  and  exhortations  for  their  moral  and 
civil  conduct,  as  the  complexion  of  the  times,  or  the  nature  of 
these  reports  have  suggested, — and  recommends  to  their  consi- 
deration any  project  or  proposition  that  may  have  been  laid  be- 
fore it,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  slave-trade  has,  of  late  years,  generally  formed  one  of  the 
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topics  of  this  general  epistle,  which  is  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  the  society.  In  all  their  meetings,  the  male  and  fe- 
male deputies  hold  their  meetings,  and  transact  their  business^ 
in  separate  apartments,  meeting  together  only  for  worship,  or 
for  making  up  their  general  reports.  The  wants  of  the  poor  are 
provided  for  by  the  monthly  meetings,  who  appoint  certain  over- 
seers to  visit  and  relieve  them  :  the  greater  part  of  these  over- 
seers are  women  5  and  whatever  they  find  wanting  in  the  course 
of  their  visits,  money,  clothes,  or  medicines,  mey  order,  and 
their  accounts  are  settled  by  the  treasurer  of  die  monthly  meet- 
ing. Where  it  happens  that  there  are  more  poor  in  anjr  one  dis- 
trict than  can  easily  be  relieved  by  their  more  opulent  brethreii 
"within  it,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  Tlie  children  of  the  poor  are  all  taught  to 
read  and  write  at  the  public  expense,  and  afterwards  bound  ap- 
prentice to  trades  5 — the  females  are  generally  destined  for  ser- 
vice, and  placed  in  Quaker  families. 

*  Such,  '  fays  Mr  Clarkfon,  with  a  very  natural  exultation  on  the 
good  management  of  his  favourites,  *  fuch  Is  the  organization  of  the 
difcipline  or  government  of  the  Qnakers.  Nor  may  it  improperly  be 
called  a  gowernmentt  when  we  coniider,  that,  befidcs  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  tl*e  church,  it  takes  cognifance  of  the  a^iions  of  Qnakcrs  to 
Quakers,  and  of  thefe  to  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  of  thefe,  again,  to 
the  ftate  ;  in  fa^,  of  jull  adions  of  Quakers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of 
the  fociety,  as  foon  as  they  are  known.  It  gives  out  its  prohibitions. 
It  marks  its  crimes.  It  impofes  offices  on  its  fubje^s.  It  calls  them 
to  difciplinary  duties.  This  government,  however,  notwithftanding  its 
power,  has,  as  I  obferved  before,  no  prefident  or  head,  cither  perma- 
nent or  temporary.  There  is  no  firft  man  through  the  wliole  fociety. 
Neither  has  it  any  badge  of  office,  or  mace,  or  conftahlt's  ftaff,  or 
fword.  It  may  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  it  has  no  office  of  emolument 
-by  which  its  hands  can  be  ftrengthened,  neither  mintfter,  elder,  clerk, 
overfeer,  or  deputy«  being  paid :  and  yet  its  adminittration  is  firmly 
'Condu^Ud^  and  its  laws  arc  better  obeyed  than  laws  by  perfons  under 
any  other  denomination  or  government.  '    I.  246,  247. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  discuss  with  these  good  people,  but 
their  religion :  and  with  this  we  will  not  meddle.  It  is  quite 
plain  to  us,  that  their  founder  George  Fox  was  exceedingly  in- 
sane ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  suspect  many  of  his  present 
followers  of  the  same  malady,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  their 
doctrines  are  a  little  too  high-flown  for  our  humble  apprehension. 
They  hold  that  God  has  at  all  tinies  communicated  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  jpiritf  or  wordy  or  lig/ttj  to  mankind ;  but  has  given 
very  diflFerent  portions  of  it  to  different  individuals  :  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inward  illumination,  not  only  the  antient  pa- 
triarchs and  prophetSi  but  many  of  tlie  old  heathen  philosophers, 
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were  very  good  Christians  :  that  no  kind  of  worship  and  preaching 
can  be  acceptable  or  profitable,  unless  it  flow  from  the  immediate 
inspiration  and  movement  of  their  inward  spirit ;  and  that  all 
ordination,  or  appointment  of  priests,  is  therefore  impious  and 
unavailing.  They  are  much  attached  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
are  supposed  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  openly 
reject  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  .Lord's  Supper,  with 
all  other  rites,  ordinances,  and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised  in 
any  Christian  church.  These  tenets  they  justify  by  various  cita- 
tions from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  older  fathers  ;  as  any 
one  may  see  in  the  works  of  Barclay  and  Penn,  with  rather  more 
satisfaction  than  in  this  of  Mr  Clarkson.  We  enter  not  at  pre- 
sent into  these  disputations. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Quakers  to  be 
a  tolerably  honest,  painstaking,  and  inoffensive  set  of  Christians. 
Very  stupid,  dull,  and  obstinate,  we  presume,  in  conversation  ; 
and  tolerably  lumpish  and  fatiguing  in  domestic  society  :  active 
and  methodical  in  their  business,  and  narrow  minded  and  ill  in- 
formed as  to  most  other  particulars  :  beneficent  from  habit  and 
the  discipline  of  the  society  ;  but  cold  in  their  affections,  and  in- 
wardly chilled  into  a  sort  of  Chinese  apathy,  by  the  restraints  to 
which  they  are  continually  subjected  :  childish  and  absurd  in 
their  religious  scruples  and  peculiar  usages,  and  singularly  un* 
learned  as  a  sect  of  theologians ;  but  exemplary,  above  all  other 
sects,  for  the  decency  of  their  lives,  for  their  charitable  indul- 
gence to  all  other  persuasions,  for  their  care  of  their  poor,  and 
for  the  liberal  participation  they  have  aflbrded  to  their  women 
in  all  the  duties  and  honours  of  the  society. 

We  would  not  willingly  insinuate  a.ny  thing  against  the  general 
sincerity  of  those  who  remain  in  communion  with  this  body  ;  but 
Mr  Clarkson  has  himself  noticed,  that  when  they  become  opu- 
lent, they  are  very  apt  to  fall  off  from  it ;  and  indeed  we  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  either  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  fortune, 
or  a  Quaker  day-labourer.  The  truth  is,  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade  5  and  as  they  all  deal 
and  correspond  with  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  advan- 
tages they  must  have  as  traders,  from  belonging  ta  so  great  a 
corporation.  A  few  follow  the  medical  profession  ;  and  a  still 
smaller  number  that  of  conveyancing ;  but  they  rely,  in  both,  oh 
the  support  of  their  brethren  of  the  society.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able, that  Mr  Clarkson  has  not  given  us  any  sort  of  estimate  or 
calculation  of  their  present  numbers  in  England,  though,  from 
the  nature  of  their  government,  it  must  be  known  to  most  of 
their  leading,  members.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  it  seems,  that 
they  are  gradually  diminishing. 
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Art.  Vn.  TIte  Stranger  in  America :  Containing  Observations 
made  during  a  Long  Residence  in  that  Counti-y^  on  tite  Genius^ 
•  Maimers^  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  the  United  States ;  ^cith 
Biographical  Particulars  of  Public  Characters  ;  Hints  and  Ffi.cts 
relative  to  the  ArtSy  Sciences ^  Commerce^  Agriculture^  ATanufaC" 
turesy  Emigration^  and  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Charles  William 
Janson  Esq.,  late  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Counsellor 
at  Law.    4to.    pp.  500,    London.    Cundee.  1807. 

•T^His  large  and  most  ill  arranged  volume  contains,  apparently, 
whatever  Mr  Janson  could  recollect  of  America,  aiding  his' 
memory  by  a  few  notes  and  memorandums  :  for  he  went  thi- 
ther without  any  view  of  becoming  an  author ;  made  no  regular 
tour  ;  and  kept  no  constant  journal  of  his  excursions,  or  register* 
of  his  observations.  He  repaired  to  the  New  World  to  gratify  a 
longing  which  he  had  to  see  it :  he  wap  soon  tired  of  it  as  a  sight, 
and  engaged  in  different  speculations  ; — a  land  speculation,  which 
failed ; — a  trading  adventure,  which  shared  the  same  fate  ;— and, 
most  strange  of  all,  a  law  speculation, — for  he  was,  in  the  course 
of  his  rambles,  called  to  the  bar,  and  to  practice,  but  found  it  did 
hot  answer.  He  resided,  in  this  way,  above  thirteen  years  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  on  his  return,  as  the  custom  is,  he  wrote  his 
book.  According  to  another  still  more  ancient  custom,  he  begins 
by  appealing  to  the  *  persuasions  of  friends  *  as  an  apology  for  pub- 
lishing it.  *  Year  after  year,  it  seems,  the  desire  of  comifnuni- 
cating  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  observations  respecting  our 
once  transatlantic  brethren'  has  been  restrained,  by  *  contem- 
plating the  many  volumes  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject. ' 
This  struggle,  however,  during  successive  years,  must  have  hap- 
pened in  America ;  for  as  he  was  above  thirteen  years  there,  and 
left  Europe  in  May  1793,  he  must  have  returned  to  England  late  in 
1806,  and  his  book  is  in  the  shops  early  in  1807.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  hasty  performance  ;  by  a  person  neither  accustomed  to  la- 
borious composition,  nor  qualified  to  write  without  labour  ;  nei- 
ther capable  of  selecting  his  materials,  nor  of  arranging  them ; 
and  not  very  eminent  in  that  acuteness,  which  enables  a  man 
well  to  observe,  or  profitably  to  reflect,  on  what  he  has  wit- 
nessed. 

A  vast  mass  of  anecdotes,  facts,  declamations,  pictures,  quo- 
tations from  noted  works,  excerpts  from  unknown  books,  songs 
and  other  verses,  newspaper  advertisements,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles, are  thrown  together  by  a  sort  of  manual  exertion  ;  then 
made  into  chapters  by  the  same  kind  of  labour,  adorned  with 
'preface,  index,  and  title-pages ;  and  then  advertised  for  sale.  In 
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all  this  die  hand  is  more  employed  than  the  head  ;  and  the  read-i 
er's  mental  fatigue  is  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  the  author's,  A 
little  amusement  he  may  derive  from  wading  through  the  volume  \ 
a  stray  fact  of  some  value  he  may  catch  here  and  there  5  hut  he 
must  not  hope  for  that  average  proportion  between  the  number 
of  pages  and  the  amount  of  instruction,  which  encourages  him 
in  his  perusal  of  ordinary  books.  We  $hall  endeavour  to  save 
our  readers  a  part  of  this  labour,  and  to  communicate  a  fair  atid 
just  share  of  the  profit. 

Mr  Janson  left  England  in  a  very  incommodious  merchant  ves- 
sel, commanded  by  a  captain  who  treated  him  ill,  and  kept  him 
nearly  the  whole  voyage  on  short  allowance  \  and  filled  with  paft-« 
sengers,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  contracted  no  great  degree 
of  frie;ndship.  The  voyage  presented  nothing  remarkable,  ex-* 
oept  a  visit  from  a  French  privateer,  and  a  squall.  The  former 
occurrence  threw  Qur  author  into  a  violent  passion  j  the  latter 
gave  him  a  great  fright.  The  behaviour  of  the  captain,  too^  kept; 
him  in  constant  bad  humour  ;  and  one  of  the  passengers,  an  A« 
merican,  provoked  him,  by  shewing  a  dislike  of  England  ; .  and 
3ob,  the  cookrboy,  comported  himself  rudely  ; — ^all  which  irrita- 
tions had  so  visible  an  e^ect  on  Mr  Janson,  that  he  obtained  the 
;ippellation  of  the  *  Grumbler  ;  '  a  name  which,  from  the  temper 
of  his  whole  remarks  on  America,  and  indeed  oa  every  thing  he 
discusses,  we  mu^t  admit  to  be  sufficiently  applicable  to  him^ 
both  on  shore  and  at  sea.  He  asserts,  it  is  true,  that  hi$  present; 
unfavourable  opinion  of  America  and  the  Americans  must  be 
founded  in  justice,  because  he  went  over  with  the  stropgcst  pre- 
possessions in  their  favour.  But  such  prepossessions  are  as  like-? 
Jy  to  mislead  minds  of  a  certain  description,  as  the  most  violent 
prejudices  of  an  unfavourable  sort.  And  we  cannot  help  imput- 
ing a  great  deal  of  the  invective  against  the  manners  and  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  prevalent  both  in  English 
society  and  in  late  books  of  travels,  tp  this  very  circumstance — 
that  the  persons  who  speak  from  theiv  own  observation,  instead 
of  making  up  their  minds,  when  they  left  Europe,  to  a  privation 
of  m?iny  comforts,  fox  the  sake  of  other  advantages,  formed  ri- 
diculous expectations  of  enjoying  in  the  New  World  something 
superadded  to  the  best  of  what  mey  had  ever  tasted  in  the  Old^ 
If  a  man  desires  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  an  infant  com- 
munity rising  to  enormpus  w^altli  and  powev,  with  a  celerity  disr 
tinctly  yisiblcji  or  is  curious  to  see  large  forests,  lakes  and  rivers, 
he  must  not  rapine  at  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the  refined  sor 
^leXy  of  London  and  Paris.  If  an  emigrant  seeks  the  region  of 
^heap  land,  he  must  lay  his  account  with  finding  labour  and  ma,- 
ll^ffictures  costly.    What  were;  Mr  Jahson's  motives  for  visiting 
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America  we  need  not  inquire.  He  belongs  to  one  or  to  both  of 
these  classes  ;  and  he  has  committed  exactly  the  error  which  we 
formerly  pointed  out  in  noticing  Mr  Parkinson's  travels,  of  ex- 
pecting impossibilities,  and  grumbling  because  contradictions 
were  not  reconciled  for  his  convenience  or  advantage. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  however,  Mr  Janson  arrived  at  Boston.' 
He  was  presently  shocked  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  people,  and 
teazed  by  their  familiar  way  of  treating  him,  and  by  their  per^e- 
^  tual  interrogatories.  He  next  suffered  from  the  excessive  civili- 
ties of  his  hosts  and  hostesses  ;  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
*  that  aggravating  and  poisonous  insect, '  the  musquito.  He 
walked  about,  nevertheless,  and  visited  Bunker's  Hill,  which  in- 
troduces some  anecdotes  of  the  battle,  and  an  apostrophe  to  those 
who  fell  in  it,  which  we  shall  not  quote.  From  some  uninter- 
esting notes,  chiefly  on  the  distilleries,  theatres,'  and'  breweries 
of  Boston,  a  transition  is  made  to  the  general  subject  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  statistics  of  which  are  rapidly  disposed  of  in  four  pages, 
and  followed  by  unconnected  notices  of  its  history  in  a  few  pages 
more.  After  this  he  observes,  *  the  reader  will  doubtless  think 
it  high  time  to  return  to  my  narrative.  '  The  heat  drives  him 
from  Boston  to  New-London,  which  he  marvels  at  finding  much 
smaller  than  the  old  city  of  that  name.  Mention  is  here  made  of 
two  different  lobsters  ;  one,  upon  which  ten  hungry  men  supped, 
and  left  enough  for  an  eleventh  ;  another,  on  which  seven  per- 
sons dined,  yet  left  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  hungry  man.  Ap- 
proaching now  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he  recollects  Shake- 
speare's description  of  Dover  Cliffs,  and  preseiUs  us  with  the 
foUpwing  improvement  upon  that  celebrated  passage.  ^  Ours, 
however,  was  a  land  prospect.  The  cattle  grazing  in  the  plain 
appeared  no  larger  than  sheep.  Horses  at  plough  at  a  further 
distance,  were  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  child's  toy  ;  the  driver 
to  an  atom  scarcely  visible.  ' 

At  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  introduced  a  curious  account  of 
the  adventures  which  befel  three  of  Charles  the  First's  judges. 
Generals  Goffe  and  Whalley,  and  Colonel  Dixwell.  They  took 
refuge  in  Connecticut,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place  over  other 
parts  of  New  England,  remaining  in  concealment  for  many  years  j 
the  two  former  frequently  in  caves  and  woods  ;  the  latter,  by 
changing  his  name,  and  getting  into  the  crowd  of  society.  Their 
^tory  forms  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the  New- 
England  traditions  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Janson  for  in- 
serting several  particulars,  from  what  he  heard,  and  from  some 
American  publications  upon  ^he  subject.  These,  and  other  A- 
fnerican  books  which  he  quotes,  have  never,  we  presume,  reach- 
f4  Europe  J  and  there  is  not,  in  the  bulky  volume  before  us,  ^ny 
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tiling  more  curious  than  the  specimens  which  It  contams  of  trans- 
atlantic literature.  We  shall  afterwards  extract  a  few  of  those 
passages  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  this  point.  It  anay  be  better, 
here,  to  insert  one  of  the  passages  concernijig  the  judges,  in  the 
words  of  Goffe.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  that  person,  de- 
scribing his  old  companion's  second  childhood.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  tenderness  which  mingles  itself  with  the 
fanaticism  of  this  piece. 

•*  Your  old  friend,  Mr  R.  (Whalley)  is  yet  living,  but  continues  i« 
that  weak  condition  of  which  I  have  formerly  given  you  an  account ; 
and  I  have  not  much  to  add.  He  is  fcarce  capable  of  any  rational  difr 
courfe  ;  his  underftanding,  memory  and  fpeech,  doth  fo  much  fail  him, 
that  he  feems  not  to  take  much  notice  of  any  thing  that  is  either  done 
or  faid,  but  patiently  bears  all  things,  and  never  complains  of  any 
thing,  though  I  fear  it  is.fome  trouble  to  him  that  he  hath  had  no  let- 
ter for  a  long  time  from  his  coufm  Rich  ;  but  he  fpeaks  not  one  word 
concerning  it,  nor  any  thing  you  wrote  in  your  laft  ;  only,  after  I  had  read 
your  letters  to  him,  being  afked  whether  it  was  not  a  great  refrefhmrtit 
to  him  to  hear  fuch  a  gracious  fpirit  breathing  in  yoUr  letters,  he  faid 
It  was  none  of  his  leaft  comforts ;  and  indeed,  he  fcarce  fpeaks  of  any 
thing  but  in  anfwer  to  the  quellions  that  are  put  to  him,  which  are  not 
of  many  kinds,  becaute  he  is  not  capable  to  anfwer  them.  The  com- 
mon and  very  frequent  queilion  is,  to  know  how  he  doth  ;  and  his  an- 
fwer, for  the  moft  part,  is,  Very  well,  I  praife  God  ;  which  he  utters 
in  a  very  low  and  weak  voice.  But  fometimes  he  faith,  not  very  well, 
or  very  ill ;  and  then  if  it  be  further  faid,  do  you  feel  pain  any  where  ? 
to  that  he  always  anfwereth,  No.  When  he  wants  any  thing,  he  can- 
not fpeak  well  for  it,  becaufe  be  forgets  the  name  of  it,  and  fometimes 
aflcs  for  one  tiling,  when  he  means  another,  fo  that  his  eye  or  his  finger 
is  his  tongue  ;  but  his  ordinary  wants  are  fo  well  known  to  us,  that  moft 
of  them  are  fupplied  without  aflciug  or  making  figns  for  them.  Some 
liclp  he  ftands  in  need  of  in  every  thing  to  which  any  motion  is  re- 
quired, having  not  been  able  for  a  long  time  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf, 
Bor  to  feed,  nor  eafe  nature  either  way,  orderly,  without  help,  and  it's 
a  very  great  mercy  to  him  tiiat  he  hath  a  friend  that  takes  pleafure  in 
being  helpful  to  him.  I  blefs  the  Lord  that  gives  me  fuch  a  good 
meafure  of  health  and  ftrength,  and  an  opportunity  and  a  heart  to  ufe 
it  in  fo  good  and  neceflary  a  work  ;  for  though  my  help  be  poor  and 
lyeak,  yet  that  ancient  fervant  of  Chrift  could  not  well  fubfift  without 
it ;  and  I  do  believe,  as  you  are  pleafcd  to  fay  very  well,  that  I  do 
enjoy  the  more  health  for  his  fake.  I  have  fometimes  wondered  much 
at  this  difpenfation  of  the  Lord  towards  him,  and  have  fome  expedta- 
tions  of  more  than  ordinary  iffue.  The  Lord  help  us  to  profit  by  all, 
and  to  wait  with  patience  upon  him,  till  we  fee  what  end  he  will  make 
with  fis, 

**  Thus  far  I  write  for  myfelf.  I  will  now  a/lc  him  what  he  would 
have  me  fay  to  his  friends  concerning  him.    The  quelliou  being  alked. 
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he  faith>  I  am  better  than  I  was;  And  being  afked  what  I  fliould  fay 
more  to  his  coufin  R.  or  any  other  friends ;  after  a  long  paufe,  he  again 
(iud,  the  Lord  hath  vifited  me  in  much  mercy,  and  hath  anfwered  his 
yifitation  upon  me.  (I  give  you  his  own  words.)  Being  defirous  to 
draw  more  from  him,  1  propofed  feveral  queftions ;  and  the  fum  of  his 
anfwers  was,  that  he  earneftly  defires  the  continuance  of  the  fervent 
prayers  of  all  friends  for  him.  "    p.  49,  50. 

The  following  anecdote  is  in  Mr  Janson's  own  words. 

*  Efuring  their  abode  at  Hadlcy,  the  moft  famous  and  memorable 
Indian  war  of  New  England  took  place. .  This  was  called  King  Philip's 
war.  Philip  Djras  a  powerful  fachem,  and  refided  at  Mount  Hope,  in 
Rhode  Ifland  ;  where  he  was  foon  after  this  war  put  to  death  by  Colo- 
nel Church.  All  the  new  frontier  towns  of  New  England  were  attack- 
ed, and  Hadley  was  then  expofed  as  a  place  of  that  dcfcription.  The' 
time  the  favages  fixed  upon  to  make  the  afTault,  was  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  alTembled  in  the  meeting-hoqfe  to  obferve  a  faft-day ;  but 
fortunately  it  had  been  fome  time  a  cuftom  for  the  men  to  attend  public 
worftiip,'  armed.  Had  the  town  been  taken,  the  difcovery  of  Whalley 
and  Goffe  would  have  been  inevitable.  The  men  took  up  their  arms, 
and  attempted  a  defence,  but  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion,  when 
(as  it  is  related  to  this  day)  a  ftranger  fuddenly  appeared  among  them, 
of  venerable  afpeft,  and  different  in  his  apparel  from  the  inhabitants ; 
who  rallied,  and  difpofing  them  in  the  beft  military  manner,  led  them 
to  the  charge,  routed  the  Indians^  and  faved  the  town.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  viftory  their  deliverer  vanifhed.  The  inhabitants,  unable  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  believed  that  they  had  been  commanded 
by  an  angel,  fent  from  heaven  for  their  protedion, 

*  This  fuppofed  angel  was  Goffe,  who  never  before  ventured  from 
his  concealment.  Whalley  was  then  in  a  flate  of  fecond  childhood. 
Such  was  their  caution  to  prevent  a  difcovery  of  their  retreat,  that  the 
inhabitants  never  knew  them,  or  who  it  was  that  fo  ably  led  them  a- 
gainfl  the  favages,  until  they  both  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  *  p.  51* 

The  liext  chapter  consists  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  the 
climate  of  North  America.  It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  books, 
bits  of  meteorological  registers,  loose  imperfect  tables,  and  proofs 
that  clearing  a  country  affects  its  atmosphere.  .  A  sudden  step  is 
then  made  to  the  ^  multiplication  of  wild  pigeons,*  which  is 
prodigious  in  New  England  ;  *  their  abundance, '  which  is  great 
in  Carolina ;  and  the  ^  fecundity  of  fish, '  which  is  also  astonish- 
ing. And  so  ends  the  eighth  chapter,  making  way  for  the  ninth, 
which  opens  with  a  remark,  that  *  Nature  is  exhibited  upon  a 
large  scale  in  America,'  and  is  devoted  to  many  well-known 
statements  respecting  the  size  of  the  lakes  and  mountains. 

Our  author  now  gives  us  a  relation  of  his  excurfion  in  Connec- 
ticut, which  prefents  nothing  at  all  remarkable,  unlefs  it  be  the 
badnefs  of  the  accommodation  for  travellers,  the  familiarity  of  fer- 
?antS|  and  tl^e  general  rudenefs  of  the  inferior  cMes.   All  this  is 
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of  courfe  afcribed  by  Mr  Janfon  to  *  republican  liberty  and  equali- 
ty. '  We  need  fcarcely  remark,  that  fuch  manners  arife  naturally 
but  of  the  circumftances  peculiar  to  thofe  provinces,  extenfive 
tracts  of  land,  a  thin  population,  and  the  want  of  great  towns. 
The  only  feature  in  the  New  Englanders'  charadler  which  cannot 
altogether  be  deduced  from  thofe  circumftances,  is  the  impertinent 
curiofity,  of  which  fo  many  pleafing  inftances  have  been  recorded. 
But  this,  like  the  other  peculiarities,  has  as  little  connexion  with 
republicanifm  as  with  monarchy. 

<  An  Englifh  farmer,  in  the  nortb  efpecially,  when  a(ked  the  price  of 
his  grain,  will  anfwer  with  modeft  diffidence  ;  nay,  will  often  be  abafhed 
at  the  attcn)pt  to  undervalue  the  article.  In  America,  the  meaneii 
planter  muft  go  through  his  routine  of  interrogatories,  and  perhapt 
mount  his  political  hobby-horfe,  before  you  receive  an  anfwer  to  your 
queilion.  Should  you  happen  to  obferve  that  you  can  purchafe  for  lefs 
than  he  demands,  he  will  give  you  the  lie,  accompanied  with  a  grin  and 
an  oath,  and  tell  you  to  go  where  you  can  obtain  it  cheaper, 

<  With  the  other  ftx,  whofe  curiofity  is  generally  admitted  in  other 
countries  to  be  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  the  men,  you  may  natu- 
rally exped  to  fare  no  better.  This  I  likewife  found  by  manifold  ex- 
perience. One  inftance,  which  occurred  during  the  excurfion  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  (hall  here  fuffice.  Seeing  a  pleafant  little  cottage  on  the 
river  Conne£ticut,  and  underftanding  that  it  was  to  be  let,  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  woman,  of  whom  1  inquired  the  rent 
of  the  houfc— *  And  whf re  are  you  from  ?  -was  the  reply.— «  Pray 
madam,'  I  again  aiked,  <  is  this  houfe  to  be  let  *  Be  you  from  New 
York  or  Bofton  ? '  faid  the  inquifitive  dame.  The  place  was  fituated 
about  half-way  between  thofe  two  towns.  Impatient  at  this  mode  of  reply 
— <  rU  thank  you,  Madam, '  I  repeated,  *  to  acquaint  me  with  the  price 
demanded  for  this  little  place  ?  Pray  what  may  you  be  ?  *  rejoined 
{he,  as  if  fully  determined  not  to  fatisfy  my  inquiry  till  I  had  grati- 
fied her  curiofity.  I  wab  not  lefs  refolute  than  berfelf,  and  turned  my 
back  in  difguft. 

<  Among  the  females,  a  (Irangev  may  foon  difcover  the  pertnefs  of  re- 
publican principles.  Divefttd,  from  that  caufe,  of  the  blufhing  modeily 
of  the  country  girls  of  Europe,  they  will  anfwer  a  familiar  queftion  from 
the  other  fex  with  the  confidence  of  a  French  mademoifelle.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  underftood  to  queftion  their  chaftity,  of  which  they 
have  as  large  a  portion  as  Europeans ;  my  obje6i  is  merely  to  (hew  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  refult  of  education. 

*  The  arrogance  of  domeftics  in  this  land  of  republican  liberty  and 
equality,  is  particularly  calculated  to  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  ftrangers. 
To  call  perfons  of  this  defcription  fervants^  or  to  fpeak  of  their  mqfter 
or  mijirefsy  is  a  grievous  affront.  Having  called  one  day  at  the  boule  of 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  ope^w 
ed  by  a  fervant-maid,  whom  1  had  never  before  feen,  as  (he  had  not  been 
Jong  in  his  family.    The  following  is  the  dialogue*  word  for  word* 
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which  took  place  On  this  occafion  : — <  Is  your  mafter  at  home?' — <  I 
have  oo  mafter.  * — *  Don't  you  h*ve  here. ' — «  I  Jlay  here. '—  •  And 
who  arc  you  then  ? ' — ^  Why,  1  am  Mr  — — 's  help.  I'd  have  you  t» 
know,  inan^  that  I  am  no  faroant ;  none  but  negers  are  farvants, ' 

*  I  have  frequently  heard  of  an  amufsment  in  New  England,  and  par- 
ticulaHy  in  the  ftate  of  Coonefiicut,  called  bundling.  It  is  defer! bed  as 
being  reforted  to  by  lovers.  The  young  couple  retire  to  bed,  with  their 
clothes  on,  and  there  the  lover  tells  his  foft  tale.    One  author  fays,  that 

bundling  has  not  its  origin  in  New  England,  as  fuppofed.  It  has  been 
pra^fed  tiikie  immemorial  in  Wales,  and  is  alfo  a  general  pradice  in  the 
Jfle  of  Portland.  I  was  informed  that  fervant-girls  in  Connedicut  de- 
mand liberty  to  do  fo  on  hiring — they  receive  their  gallants  in  the  night 
in  bed;  with  their  petticoats  tied  to  their  ancles.  In  Holland,  too,  thit 
it  pra6lifed  amongft  the  peafants,  who  call  it  queefting,  " 

The  XL  Chapter  contains  fome  curious,  but  perfeSIy  well- 
known  particulars  of  the  degree  in  which  toleration  exifts  in  the 
United  States,  and  feme  anecdotes  relating  to  certain  feds  which 
are  lefs  known,  but  not  worth  attending  to.  We  extraft  the  fol- 
towing  inftance  of  toleration  with  peculiar  plea  fu re. 

*  Id  all  the  other  dates,  Maryland  excepted,  the  principal  merchanti 
and  men  of  property  are  chiefly  of  the  church  of  England.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  the  moft  moderate  and  orderly  of  the  other  feds* 
They  have  handfome  churches  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At 
Baltimore,  a  metropolitan  cathedral  is  builditig,  on  an  extenfive  fcale^ 
under  the  patronage  and  protedion  of  Bifhop  Clegget,  a  man  of  good 
fenfe  and  erudition,  who  governs  the  Catholic  church  throughout  the 
United  States  with  much  propriety.  To  provide  funds,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  government  to  grant  a  lottery,  in  which  the  Bifhop  drew  the 
higheft  prize,  and  magnanimoufly  appropriated  it  to  the  ufe  of  the 
church ;  a£Fording  a  brilliant  example  to  the  other  dignified  clergy  to 
•*  go  and  do  likewife.  "    p.  102. 

This  chapter  on  Religious  Se£ls  is  followed  by  a  great  deal  of 
bad  biography ;  but  there  is  fomething  pleafant  in  the  franknefs  of 
the  confefiion  which  our  author  makes  of  his  motive  for  intro- 
ducing it.  *  The  avidity, '  4ie  fays,  *  with  which  the  particulars 
of  the  lives  of  confpicuckis  charafters  are  in  general  perufed  by 
the  public,  has  induced  me  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  work  to 
the  fubje£i  of  American  biography. '  This  portioriy  however,  con- 
tains nothing  either  new  or  interefting ;  and  we  almojl  imagine  it 
may  prove  too  much  for  the  avidity  above  alluded  to,  infatiable  a& 
that  is. 

During  his  ftay  at  New  York,  Mr  Janfon  collefted  a  number 
of  notes  on  that  city  \  but,  on  comparing  tliem  with  thofe  which 
he  afterwards  coUe^ed  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  induced  to  fupprefs 
much  of  them  ;  becaufe  *  the  preference  of  the  latter  city  in  beau- 
ty, regularity,  arcbitefture  and  improvement,  is  fo  decided ; '  alfo, 

*  becaufe 
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*  becaufe  the  former  is  more  vifited  by  the  Engliftl.  *  Ac'cofdingljf 
he  gives  us  a  defcription,  and,  what  is  much  better,  a  neat  plan  of 
Philadelphia.  It  -  is  better,  were  there  no  other  difference,  from* 
the  neceifary  omiflion  of  Mr  Janfori's  wit,  which  his  defcription  \s 
tinftured  with.  We  muft  really  let  our  readers  tafte  a  little  of  this  y 
for  it  is  not  fair  that  they  fhould  have  none  of  the  bitters,  with  as 
many  of  the  fweets  as  we  can  gathe.r  in  the  wildernefs  of  weeds 
now  lying  fpread  before  us.  Mr  Janfon  is  angry  at  the  Philadel-! 
phians  for  departing  in  a  flight  degree  from  the  founder'^  original^ 
plan.  He  fays,  not  only  fo,  but  '  they  have  even  deviated  from 
the  original  names  of  the  ftreets.  They  now  <?all  Rlulberry,  Arch. 
Street.  There  being  no  bridge  ne^r,  I  fee  noihing  waggifti  in  the 
alteration,  if  intended  for  a  ftroke  of  wit. ' 

We  muft  give  our  readers  a  little  more  of  Mr  Janfon,  and  that 
for  the  purpofe  of  {hewing,  more  ftrifcingly  than  any  general  de-* 
fcription  can  do,  what  fort  of  a  writer  he  is  5  what  fort  of  re-, 
marks  he  makes  on  men  and  manners,  and  how  far  he  is  entiitled. 
to  defcant  at  length,  on  every  occafion,  upon  the  vulgarity  of  thq 
North  Americans.  Mr  Parkinfon  and  Mr  J  anfon  are  the  author^  y^ho 
indulge  the  jnoft  iq  this  abufe.  We  meet  with, very  little  of  it  in  tiiei 
Marquis  de  Chaftilleux  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefbucault-LianCOurt^ 
We  need  riot  fay  who  thofe  French  travellers  w«rc.  Mr  Parkinfon* 
we  formerly  introduced  to  our  readers.'    Now  fpr  Mr  Janfon. 

<  In  November,  in  each  year,  there  are  hqrfe-raccs  in  the  capital  of 
America.  I  happened  to  arrive  juft  at  thit  time  on-  horfeback  at  George 
Town,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  race-ground.  After  an  early 
dinner,  ferved  up  fooner  on  the  occafionj  a  great'  buftle  was  created  by 
the  preparations  for  the  fport.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  the  far-famed  city,  but,  Simulated  by  curiofity,- 
I  determined  to  mingle  with  the  fporting  group.'*  HaTiog  paid  for  my* 
dinner,  and  the  refrefliment  for  niy  horfe,  I  proceeded  to  the  liable.  I 
had  delivered  my  beaft  to  a  yellow  fellow,  M*Laughlip,  the  landlord's 
liead  ofHer,  This  name  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  Macklin,  the: 
Englifh  theatrical  Neftor.  It  Is  faid  that  his  proper  nanne  was  M'Laugh*. 
lin,  but  diffatisfied  with  the  harih  pronunciation,  he  funk  the  uncouth 
letters,  and  called  himfelf  Macklin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  went  for  my 
horfe,  to  attend  the  race,  and  repeatedly  urged  my  dingy  oftlcr  to  bring 
him  out.  I  waited  long  with  great  patience  at  the  ftable-door,  and.' 
faw  him  lead  out  a  number  without  difcovering  mine.  I  again  remon- 
flrated,  and  foon  heard  a  meflage  delivered  to  hini  to  faddle  the  horfes 
of  Mr  A.  Mr  B.  Mr  C.  and  fo  oa.  He  now  appeared. with  the  horfes 
according  to  the  recent  order,  leading  them  by  their  bridles.  Previbua 
to  this,  1  had  faddled  my'own  horfe,  feeing  the  hurry  of  the  time;  yet  I 
thought  it  a  compliment  due  to  me  that  the  fervant  (hould  lead  him  to 
me.  I  nowTpoke  in  a  more  angry  tone,  conceiving  myfclf  infulted  by 
neglcd.  The  Indian  fourly  replied, «  I  muft  wait  upon  the  gentlemen,.* 

i  (that 
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(that  IS,  the  fporting  (harpers).  <  Then,'  qiioth  I,  *  a  j^entlemati  ne-. 
gledlcd  in  his  proper  turn,  I  fisid,  mull  wait  upon  yovi. '  I  was  pro- 
voked to  knock  the  varlet  to  the  ground.  The  horfea  wliich  he  lod, 
ftartled  at  the  fudden  i-npulfe,  ran  olF,  and  before  the  oftler  recovered, 
from  the  efFeds  of  the  blow,  or  the  horfes  were  caught,  I  led  out  my. 
nag,  and  leifurely  proceeded  to  the  turf. 

*  Here  I  witneiftrd  a  fcene  perfcdtly  novel.  1  have  been  at  the  racci 
of  Ncwnnarkct,  Epfom,  York,  in  fhort  I  have  f^en,  for  aught  1  know- 
to  the  contrary,  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  won  and  loft  in  a  finglc 
day,  in  England.  On  coming  up  to  an  enclofed  ground,  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  was  demanded  for  my  admi/Tion.  Rather  than  ^urn  back, 
though  no  fportffnan;  I  fnbmitteJ.  Four-wheeled  carriages  paid  a  dol- 
lar, and  half  that  fam  was  cxadi  d  for  the  moil  mifcrable  fingle  horfe 
chaife.  Though  the  day  was  raw,  cold,  and  threatening  to  rain  or 
fnow,  there  wtre  abundance  of  ladies,  decorated  as  if  for  a  ball.  In  tlji» 
year  (1803)  pongrefs  was  fummoned  very  early  by  Preiident  JcfFerfon, 
upon  the  contemplated  purchafe  of  JLouiliana,  and  to  pafs  a  bill  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  election  again,  as  prclidcnt.  Many  fcores  of  American 
Icgiflators,  who  are  all  allowed  fix  dollars  a* day,  befiJes  their  travelling 
cKpenfes,  went  00  foot' horn  the  capital,  above  four  Englilh  miles,  ta 
attend  the  fport.  Nay,  it  is  an  indifputable  fact,  that  the  houle«  of 
Congrefa  adjourned  at  a  very  early  hour  to  indulge  tiie  members  for  thifl 
purpofe.  It  rained  during  the  coutfc,  and  thus  riie  law-makers  of  the 
country  were  driven  into  the  booth?,  and  thereby  compelled  to  eat  and 
pay  for  what  waa  there  calked  a  dinner  ;  while  their  contemplated  meal 
remained  untouched  at  their  rcfpecllvc  boarding-houfes.  Economy  i$ 
the  order  of  the  day,  in  the  Jci'Lifonian  adminittration  of  that  country, 
and  the  members  pretend  to  avail  themfelves  of  it,  even  in  their  perfonaf 
expenfes.  *    p.  26^-210. 

It  is  Mr  Jkinson's  constant  failing,  to  dwell  at  the  greatest 
length  upon  topics  neitlier  peculiar  to  America,  nor  illustrated 
with  any  remarkable  degree  of  happiness  by  what  is  to  be  found 
tliere.  He  clevotes'  a  long  cliapter  to  the  history  of  various  tliea- 
tiical  compmies,  and  the  adventures  of  second-rate  English  per- 
formers, who  repaired  to  America  in  tlie  way  of  their  profes- 
sion, besides  many  scattered  notices  of  the  same  kind  in  otlicr 
parts  of  his  book.  In  like  manner,  almost  all  his  drawings  are 
of  the  least  interesting  kind  ;  they  are  chiefiy  views  of  public 
buildings,  as  if  those  could  be  any  thing  but  bad  imitations  of 
second-rate  structures  in  the  Old  World.  Such  as  the  prints  are, 
we  certainly  do  not  admire  them  the  more  for  their  confused 
mquatinta  execiition. 

The  *  nefarious  practices '  of  the  hiul-jobbcrs,  occupy  much 
of  his  attention,  ahd  call  down  all  his  indignation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  impositions  as  lie  describes  are  frequently 
practised  upon  the  credulity  of  sanguine  psir.-^^ns  in  England. 

But 
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But  we  do  not  conceive  either  that  the  extent  of  those  frauds 
so  great,  or  their  criminality  so  deep  as  he  assumes.  Where  the 
staple  article  of  commerce  in  a  country  is  the  uncleared  land, 
extensive  speculation  in  that  article  will  naturally  lead  to  unfair 
arts  ;  and  the  eagerness  of  some  persons  to  buy,  will  encourage 
the  sellers  to  take  undue  advantage  of  it,  and  to  spread  it  among 
others.  The  chance  of  such  impositions  must  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, if  the  purchasers  live  at  a  distance  from  the  commodity  % 
and  really,  if  men  are  so  blindly  fond  of  speculating  in  land,  as 
to  buy  it  without  inspection,  and,  consequently,  more  or  less 
upon  the  word  of  the  seller,  they  have  themselves  to  blame  should 
they  now  and  then  be  deceived  by  him. 

The  art  of  *  cooking  up '  land  for  the  market,  is  descri&ed  by  Mr 
Janson  as  being  generally  practised  ;  and  his  statements,  we  tnink, 
prove  rather  too  much*;  for  he  tells  us,  that  a  traveller  seeing  some 
persons  planting  a  few  trees  on  a  rocky  soil,  and  inquiring  the  pur- 
pose of  so  strange  an  operatioA,  was  immediately  informed,  that  it 
was  in  order  to  *  cook  up  the  land  a  little '  for  the  English  mar- 
ket* Was  the  English  purchaser  to  pay  half  a  guinea  an  acre 
(the  price  demanded  in  this  instance)  without  seeing  the  land 
himself,  or  sending  an  agent,  or  employing  at  least  an  American 
friend  to  look  at  it  ?  Then  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  and 
indeed  the  trees  were  so  much  into  the  bargain  ;  for  he  would 
have  paid  the  same  price  though  they  had  not  been  planted^ 
But,  in  all  probability,  he  was  to  send  some  one  who  might  in- 
spect the  ground, — otherwise,  indeed,  the  cookery  could  serve  no 
purpose ;  and  then,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  American 
land-Gook  is  cunning  enough  to  carry  on  his  trick,  an^^  foolish 
enough  all  the  time  to  tell  tne  wayfaring  people  what  he  is  about  ? 
Our  author's  story  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  new  administra- 
tion of  the  state  of  Georgia  upon  the  purchasers  of  its  lands^ 
com^s  to  us  under  circumstances  that  require  us  to  pause  and 
suspect.  He  is  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the  transaction  ;  and  the 
best  of  men  will  often,  without  knowing  it,  give  the  most  erro- 
neous statement  of  his  own  case.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  met 
with  any  proof  materially  detrimental  to  the  general  character  of 
the  Americans,  from  the  practices  of  land-jobbers.  The  tricks  of 
certain  traders,  even  in  England,  where  the  extent  of  commercial 
dealings  has  naturally  checked  such  incorrect  proceedings,  might 
just  as  fairly  be  quoted  against  our  mercantile  character.  From 
what  has  hitherto  been  substantiated  respecting  the  land-jobbers^ 
and  the  share  taken  by  some  of  the  governments  in  their  specu- 
lations, we  are  disposed  to  guess,  that  the  lottery  department  of 
©ur  revenue,  brings  fully  as  much  blame  upon  out  rulers,  and  is 
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attended  with  as  many  little  tricks  on  the  part,  even  of  the  fair 
traders,  in  beneficial  chances. 

A  very  difgufting  account  is  given  in  ch^ipter  XXIT.  of  the 
favage  amufements,  known  in  the  fouthern  llates,  particularlv 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Some  perfons  having;  dciiictl  that 
'  thefe  are  any  lon^jr  known,  our  author  rdatcs  feveral  inltances, 
feme  of  which  he  witncfTed  hiinfr  lf.  We  give  the.  following  fpe- 
citnen  of  his  anecdotes  upon  this  ro})ic,  prcniihng,  thi\t  though 
we  were  to  admit  their  accuracy,  they  by  no  means  difprove  the 
opinion  generally  entertained,  that  the  pra^iices  in  quefti^n  are 
gradually  wearing  out. 

*  PafHng,  in  company  with  other  -travellerR,  through  the  ftate  of 
Georgia,  our  attention  was  arrefted  by  a  gouging-match.  We  found 
the  combatants,  as  Morfe  defcribes,  fafl:  clenched  by  the  hair,  and 
tbeir  thumbs  endeavouring  to  force  a  paflage  into  each  other's  ^yes  ; 
while  feveral  of  the  byftanders  were  betting  upon  the  firft  ey«  to  be 
turned  out  of  its  focket.  For  fome  time  the  combatants  avoided  the 
thumb Jlroke  with  dexterity.  At  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  ;  J^nd  in 
an  inftant  the  uppermoft  fprung  up  with  his  antagonift's  eye  in  his 
hand!!!  The  favage  crowd  applauded,  while,  fick  with  horror,  we 
galloped  away  from  the  infernal  fcene-  The  name  of  the  fnfferer  was 
John  Butler,  a  /Carolinian,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  dared  to  the  com- 
bat by  a  Georgian ;  and  the  firll  eye  was  far  the  honour  of  the  ftate  to 
which  they  refpe6tively  helonged, 

*  The  eye  is  not  the  only  feature  which  fufFers  on  thefe  occafions. 
Like  dogs  and  bears,  they  ufe  their  teeth  and  feet,  with  the  inoft  favage 
ferocity,  upon  each  other. 

*  A  brute  in  human  form,  named  John  Stanley,  of  Bertie  county, 
North  Carolina,  fliarpens  his  teeth  with  a  file,  and  boafts  of  his  de- 
pendence upon  them  in  fight.  This  monfter  will  alfo  exult  in  relating 
the  account  of  the  nofes  and  ears  he  has  bitten  off,  and  the  cheeks  he 
has  torn.  -  ' 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Penrife,  then  living  in  Edenton,  in 
the  fame  ftate,  attempting  at  cards  to  dheat  fome  half  drunken  failors, 
was  deteAed.  A  fcuffle  enfued  ;  Penrife  knocked  out  the  candle,  then 
gouged  out  three  eyes,  bit  off  an  ear,  ^tore  a  few  cheeks,  and  made 
good  his  retreat.  *    p.  301,  502. 

Among  the  various  fubjefts  introduced,  rather  than  treated  of, 
by  Mr  Janfon,  in  order  to  catch  the  eye  of  idle  readers,  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  *  Advertrfemenis.^  He  has  filled  a  chapter 
with  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  compofition,  coUefted  from  the; 
American  newfpapers.  In  none  of  thefe  is  there  any  thing  {kik- 
ing ;  and  they  fumifli  not  the  flighted  colour  for  an  opinion  pre- 
judicial to  the  tafte  of  the  country.  The  London  newfpapers  of 
a  finglc  week,  and  the  provincial  papers  of  England  any  one  day, 
vould  fupply  a  much  longer  chapter  of  *  eccentric  advertife- 
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mcnts'  (as  our  author  calls  them),  and  furnifli  better  reafoiis  for 
doubting  the  good  fenfe  or  correct  tafte  of  this  country,  to  fuch 
as  fliould  be  thoughtlefs  enough  to  argue  upon  a  general  queftion 
by  examining  the  fingle  clafs  of  exceptions.  It  is  fcarcely  neceii 
fary  to  add,  that  we  urge  this  only  againft  the  inference  from  the 
American  advertifements,  and  by  no  means  as  a  denial  that  tafte, 
in  the  United  States,  muft  neceflarily  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

If  a  confideration  of  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  thofe  com- 
munities could  leave  any  doubt  refpefling  this  point,  it  would  be 
removed  by  attending  to  the  few  fpecimens  of  the  finer  arts  which 
from  time  to  time  come  '  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  coUcftion  of 
excerpts  and  anecdotes  now  under  review,  furniflies  fome  addi- 
tions to  our  previous  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft.  The  poetry  of 
Dr  Dwight,  for  example,  is  evidently  the  growth  of  a  country 
where' only  the  coarfer  forts  of  induftry  yet  flouriOi,  We  extra^ 
0ie  following  lines  as  a  fample. 

*  Say,  mufe  indignant !  whofe  the  hand 

That  hurled  thtf  conflagrative  brandj^ 

A  foe  to  human  feelings  bom, 

And  of  each  future  age  the  fcorn  j 

Tyron  achieved  the  deed  malign, 

Tyron,  the  name  of  every  fin. 

Hell's  bafeft  fiends  the  flame  furveyed, 

And  fmiled  to  fee  deftru6lion  fpread  ; 

While  Satan,  blufhing  deep,  looked  on, 

And  Infamy  difown'd  her  fon. '    p.  163. 
Mr  Feflenden,  we  are  told,  (p.  200)  is  the  •  Hudibras  of  Arac» 
fica  ; '  and  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  neat  and  pointed  liQP^ 
quoted  by  our  author  from  that  great  man's  lays, 
f  Few  good  and  great  n^en  can  be  nam'd 

Your  fcoundrelmip  has  not  defam'd  j 

And  fcarce  a  rogue  who  ought  to  hang 

Who  is  not  numbered  with  yoiir  gang, 

I>oft  thou  remember  much  about  a 

Droll  'fcape  of  thine  once  at  Calcutta  j; 

When  erft  invited  to  a  breakfaft, 

In  noofe  you  nigh  had  got  your  neck  faft  V  p.  201. 
One  of  the  fpetches  of  Mr  Randolph  is  well  known  in  this 
fsountry.  With  great  force  of  argument,  it  abounds  in  examples 
pf  the  worft  tafte.  Mr  Janfon  quotes  another  oration,  beginning- 
with  thefe  words,  upon  a  bill  having  been  rejefted,  to  which  Mr 
Randolph  was  hoftile,  *  1  Jhalllive  ten  years  longer,^  The  only 
notice  of  American  painters,  contained  in  this  book,  is  that  of 
|yfr  Peale  and  his  family.   They  arc  all  artifts,  aiid  /all  named 
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after  emineat  painters.  We  have  Mr  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  Mr 
Titian  Peale,  Mr  Titian  is  *  a  celebrated  portrait  painter  j '  and 
he  showed  our  author  portraits  of  several  public  characters,* 
•  which^  he  immediately  recognized. '  This  art,  therefore,  what- 
ever some  people  may  think,  has  made  a  certain  progress  in  Ame- 
rica. With  the  writers  of  the  New  Wory  we  are  rather  better 
acquainted ;  but  the  works  of  Dr  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale 
Gollegej  are  not  sufficiently  known  and  prized  in  this  country. 
His  book  on  the  *  History  pi  the  Three  Judges, '  formerly  al- 
luded to,  seems  in  every  way  deserving  of  notice.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1795  ;  and  the  following  specimen  of  its  style  is  given 
by  Mr  Janson. 

*  What  I  have  before  narrated,  is  delivered  upon  fure  documents* 
I  shall  now  narrate  what  is  only  conje^ural,  and  leave  it  to  every  one's 
judgeaaent ;  oidy  obferving,  that  if  it  ever  did  take  place,  no  one  wiil 
doubt  but  that  Dixwell  wag  concerned  in  it.  There  is  fomehow  pre- 
ferved,  not  in  univerfai  or  general,  but  in  particular  and  ftrong  lineal 
tradition,  at  Newhaven,  which  is  to  be  confidered  more  largely  here^ 
after,  that  another  of  the  regicides,  befides  Dixwell,  lies  buried  in  our 
burying-place,  and  that  this  other  was  Whalley^  This  k  particularly 
preferved  among  the  fextons  or  grave-diggers,  who,  it  feems,  for  many 
years,  and  perhaps  ever  from  the  time  efpecially  of  Dixwell's  death, 
have  /hewn  the  flone  marked  E.  W.  for  Whalley,  as  they  have  that 
marked  J.  D.  for  Dixwell.  I  have  not  found  the  leaft  tradition  of 
Gofie,  till  I  myfelf  conjedlured  it,  January  I793>  irift?rring  in  my  own 
mind,  without  a  doubt,  that  if  Whalley,  who  certainly  died  at  Hadley, 
was  afterwards  removed  here,  OoiFe  miift  be  here  alfo.  But  of  this,  1 
mean  as  to  Goffe's  being  here  alfo,  I  can  find  no  tradition  ;  yet  I  find 
it  tenacioufiy  adhered  to,  efpecially  in  the  line  of  the  grave-diggers, 
that  Whalley  is  here.  I  have  often  examined  the  E.  W.  ftone ;  but 
confider  the  matter  without  proof ;  yet  poffible,  but  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. Nor  do  I  wifh,  and  leaft  of  all  attempt,  to  gain  any  one's  cre- 
dulity to  it,  leaving  every  mind  perfed;ly  free  and  unprejudiced.  But 
as  1  know  that  whoever  takes  the  pains  that  I  have  done,  to  trace  out^ 
and  oolleft,  and  digeft  the  traditions  in  Newhaven,  will  find  this  among 
othei-8,  however  it  originated  among  us  ;  fo,  after  this  precaution  and 
notification,  I  fliall  proceed, '    p.  54,  55. 

Unlimited  abuse  of  private  characters  is  another  characteristic 
of  the  American  press;  and  into  this  practice,  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  Mr  Janson  has  been  initiated  by  his  residence  in  the 
United  States.  He  drags  individuals  into  notice  without  scruple  . 
or  ceremony.  Sometimes  he  tells  what  he  has  picked  up  con- 
cerning persons  whose  names  never  found  their  way  into  print  5 
sometimes  he  offers,  as  his  excuse,  that  the  American  journalists 
have  already  told  the  story,  which  is,  in  truth,  no  justification 
whatever.    As  for  his  endless  invectives  against  Mr  Jefferson  and 
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his  party,  they  belong  to  another  class  of  wrongs,  and  only  ob- 
tain their  share  of  the  dignified  contempt  bv  which  that  eminently 
wise  ruler  has  consigned  to  oblivion  all  the  spoken  and  written 
scurrility  of  his  enemies. 


Art.  VIII.  A  History  of  Ireland^  from  the  earliest  Account  to 
the  Accomplishment  of  tJie  Union  ivith  Great  Britain  in  1801. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Gordon,  Rector  of  Killegney,  &c.  2  vol. 
London.  1806. 

•T^HE  author  of  this  book  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  a 
geographical  work  called  Terraquea^  and  an  account  of  the 
late  Irish  rebellion.  He  states  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  present 
book,  to  give  a  *  clear  and  succinct  account  of  Irish  history,  di- 
vested of  all  fabulous  and  nugatory  details,  and  comprehending 
whatever  is  really  important  and  interesting,  from  the  first  au- 
thentic accounts  till  the  late  Union. '  A  history  6f  Ireland 
upon  this  plan,  if  executed  by  a  writer  of  adequate  talents,  would 
certainly  prove  an  useful  work.  How  far  Mr  Gordon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  undertaking,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge, 
from  the  following  account  of  his  book. 

The  author  justly  observes,  that,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  Henry  II.,  there  is  little  authentic  in  the  annals  of  Ire- 
land, and  nothing,  to  give  credibility  to  that  splendid  anti- 
quity, rising  to  the  first  ages  of  the  postdiluvian  world,  in 
which  the  good  Irish,  instructed  by  their  OTlahertys  and  O'Hal- 
lerons,  so  fondly  believe.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  while 
our  author  professes  to  reject  from  his  page  whatever  is  fabulous 
or  uncertain,  he,  at  the  same  time,  ventures  to  entertain  his 
readers  with  a  very  misty  discussion  about  the  migrations  of 
the  Celtae  and  Goths,  which  contributes  about  as  much  to  the 
truth  of  his  history  as  his  intrusive  philippic  against  bull-baiting, 
and  recommendatory  advertisement  of  his  own  Terraqueoy  do  to 
Its  propriety.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  he  takes  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Gael,  and  of  the  bard  of  Morven ;  and  he  rejects 
the  poems  which  bear  his  name,  in  a  manner  the  most  peremp- 
tory and  consequential.  We  can,  however,  give  the  admirers 
of  the  Ci'-ledonian  bard  the  comfort  of  assuring  them,  that  if  his 
fame  shall  survive  the  more  redoubtable  attack  of  the  learned 
editor  of  Macpherson,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  great  danger 
'  from  the  ielum  imhelle  of  the  good  rector  of  Killegney.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  antient  Irish  is  matter  of  as  great  uncertainty  as  their 
origin  ;  but  our  autlior  conjectures  it  n:ay  have  been  Druidisni  ; 
Jind  accordingly  seizes  the  oppoi  tijiiity  of  enlarging'  upon  the 
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nets  and  discipline  of  that  antient  superstition.  He  treats  also 
of  the  manners  and  literature  of  the  antient  Irish.  In  speaking, 
of  the  former,  he  makes  a  transition  to  modern  times,  and  com- 
municates, upon  his  own  authority,  a  piece  of  information  with 
which  we  think  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratified. 
*  I  have  seen, '  says  our  chaste  historian,  ^  when  a  boy,  a  family 
dining  on  curds  and  butter,  a  piece  of  the  butter  being  laid  upon 
each  spoonful  of  the  former,  which  was  recommended  as  an  antient 
and  most  ivholesome  food  by  a  priest  who  was  one  of  tJie  company.  * 
The  author  speaks  soberly  upon  the  subject  of  literature,  not  giv- 
ing much  credit  to  the  reality  of  those  losses  which  some  credu- 
lous writers  believe  the  world  of  letters  to  have  sustained  from 
the  ravages  of  Turgesius,  the  Omar  of  the  Danes,  upon  the  li- 
braries of  the  Irish.  The  middle  ages,  however,  according  to 
our  author,  produced  many  suns  of  Science,  who  went  forth  from 
this  land  of  saints  and  scliolars  to  enlighten  the  darker  regions  o£ 
Europe.  We  are  particularly  called  to  notice  Virgilius  Solivagiis,. 
a  worthy,  who,  it  seems,  was  persecuted  by  one  Pope,  and  re- 
compensed with  canonization  by  another ;  upon  which  the  author 
thus  expresses  himself,  printing  in  italics,  in  order  the  more  se- 
curely to  mark  the  dignity,  as  well  of  the  sentiment  as  the  occa- 
sion. 

*  Thus  are,  in  all  ages,  men  of  fuperior  knowledge,  benevolence  and 
candour,  envied  by  the  ungenerous,  tr^iduced  by  fycophants,  perfecuted 
by  men  contemptible  in  underftanding  but  formidable  in  power  ;  and, 
after  their  deaths,  revered,  and  followed  in  opinion  by  the  judicious  and 
well-informed.  *    I.  50. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  literature,  we  must  communi- 
cate, from  our  author,  a  piece  of  very  pertinent  information, 
which,  we  greatly  suspect,  will  be  as  new  and  interesting  to  most 
of  our  readers,  as  it  certainly  was  to  ourselves,  that  the  old  Irish 
chronicle  of  the  Monks  of  Innisfallen  *  has  lately  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr  Theophilus  OTlanegan,  a  literary  gen- 
tleman, eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue,  who 
keeps  an  academy  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin. '    I.  52. 

By  this  time  our  readers  will  have  difcovered,  that  the  Reverend 
Mr  Gordon  is  not  eminently  endowed  with  talents  for  hiftory,. 
and  that  his  digreffive  propeiifities  are  not  very  favourable  to  the 
compofition  of  a  hiltory  of  Ireland  upon  the  plan  which  he  him* 
fclf  propofes.  The  account  of  the  Englifli  invafion  under  Henry  IL 
is  prefaced,  not  with  a  view  of  the  uate  of  England  at  that  time, 
but  with  a  fummary  of  the  whole  of  its  hiftory,  beginninpj  with  the 
etymon  of  the  name.  We  expefted  that  Pope  Adrian's  bull  would, 
in  like  manner,  have  introduced  an  account  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
jgrcfs  of  the  Papal  power  j  but  the  author  lets  us  ofF^  upon  this  occa- 
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(lonf  with  feme  moral  remarks,  equally  juft  and  familiar^  upon  tlie. 
hypocritical  pretexts  which  ambition'makes  ufe  of  to  cloke  it^  wick- 
ed defigns.  We  have,  then,  a  pi£lure  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland^ 
which  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote,  as  a  felicitous  fpecimen  of 
that  terfenefs,  rythmus,  and  epigrammatic  force,  which  chara£ker- 
ize  Mr  Gordon's  ftyle, 

<  Id  the  perpetual  fluduation  of  power  in  Ireland*  the  nominal  fo* 
veretgnty  had  fallen  from  the  houfe  of  O'Brien  in  Mufiiler ;  and  l\xr- 
logh  O'Connor  of  Connaught,  who  had  commenced  hie  regal  claims 
about  the  year  1130,  was  generally  acknowledged  prince  paramount  fay 
the  Irifti  chiefi.    In  thia  period  the  dominion  of  the  0*Briens,  who . 
ruled  in  Thomond  or  North-Munfter,  was  contracted  by  the  warliliie 
fteps  of  Mac-Arthy,  who  exercifcd  an  independent  fway  in  Dcfmond' 
or  South- Munfter  :  the  princes  of  Oflbry,  Decies,  and  other  territories 
of  Leinfter,  paid  homage  to  I>ermod  Mac-Murchard  as  their  prorineial- 
king  :  Meath  was  in  fubjedion  to  the  family  of  Clan-Cotman  :  in  UU  - 
ilcr  O'Loghlan  held  the  chief  Command:  but  hts  authority  wa^^diC* 
puted  by  Dunleve,  prince  of  Doun  or  Uladh,  who  afSedcd  indepood* 
ence  ;  and  in  the  diftridt  of  Breifnay  reigned  Tieroan  O'R^iarc,  a  war- 
like chieftain.  *    I.  66. 

Thefe  dread  fovereigns  were,  at  the  era  of  the  Engltfli  inirau* 
fion,  bufily  (ignalizing  their  refped^iye  adminiftrations,  by  heredi-. 
tary  a61s  of  robbery,  rape  and  murder.  Such  were  the  occupa- 
tions of  degenerate  princes,  whofe  ancellors  had  doubtlefs,  through 
Ibng  periods  of  refinement,,  often  convened  at  the  Fes  of  Tarah,  • 
and  joined  in  clafTic  games  upon  the  plains  of  Tuiltean.  As  the 
author  gives  a  more  fimpk  and  pertpicuous  account  than  is  cuf- 
tomary  with  him,  of  the  fituation  in  which  Ireland  was  left  by 
Henry,  when  haftily  called  away,  to  appeafe,  by  royal  penance,,  the 
manes  of  Becket,  and  the  wrath  of  Rome,  we  ffrallextraft  it  fo» 
the  perufal  of  our  readers. 

«  By  the  inftitutions  of  Henry,  left  fatally  imperfp6l  by  anfeafonable 
interruption,  the  inhabitants  of  this  idand  became  federally  fubjefl  to- 
two  very  different  forms  of  government ;  the  Britiih  coloniH^  to  the 
Anglo-Norman,  the  ancient  natives  to  the  Irifh,  under  a  new  fovereign-^ 
ty.  The  condition  of  the  Irifh.  princes,  who  had  fubmitted,  was  no 
otherwife  altered  than  that  they  profefled  allegiance  to  the  Kinf  of 
Sngland  indead  of  the  King  of  Connaugrfat.  Their  Brehon  laws,  their 
ancient  cuftoms,  their  modes  of  fucceffion,  and  their  mutual  wars,  waged 
as  if  by  independent  potentates,  remained  as  much  in  foree  after,  as  they 
luid  been  before  th^  Englifh  invafion.  The  BritiAi  colonifts,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  tlfc  fame  political  fituation  with  their  fellow^ fubjefU^ 
IB  £ngland,  and  governed  by  Englifh  law«.  The  king,  referving  as  his 
immediate  property  the  maritime  towns  and  fome  diflridls,  parcelled  the 
reft  of  the  fnrrendered  lands  among  the  leaders  of  his  troops,  which 
they  were  to  poflefs  by  military  tenure  or  feudal  rij^t,  that  is,  bound  to 
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the  payment  oF  homage  to  hi's  tnajefty  with  a  fmall  tribute,  and  to  the 
maiotenaoce  of  certain  numbers  of  knights  and  inferior  foldiers  for  his 
fcrvjce  i  they  were  otherwife  each,  in  his  own  territory,  abfolute  and 
hereditary  lords  or  princes.  .The  territories  aquired  by  himfelf  and  his 
Britifh  fubjeAs  in  Ireland  were  formed  by  Henry  into  (hires  or  coun- 
ties, with  (herifFs  and  other  officers,  on  the  Englifh  model ;  which  coun- 
ties, afterwards  enlarged,  formed  what  was  called  the  Engtifl}  Pale^  or 
that  divlfion  of  the  ifland  within  which  the  Englifh  law  was  acknow- 
ledged* But  even  within  the  pale  were  many  fcpts  of  Irifti,  governed 
entirely  by  their  ancient  laws,  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  pirts 
of  the  country.  *    I.  io8. 

The  ftate  of  Ireland,  for  centuries  after  this  period,  can  only 
be  defcribed  by  words  which  exprefs  whaterer  is  moft  lawlefs  a- 
mong-  men.  Hiftory  cannot  light  upon  a  more  unpropitious  pe- 
riod. We  queflion  if  even  the  plaftic  powers  of  a  Robertlon 
could  communicate  any  portion  of  intereft  to  the  barbarous  and 
defultory  tranfa£tion&  of  thefe  times.  When  we  have  faid  this, 
we  need  not  talk  of  the  execution  of  our  good  Irifli  redor.  He 
would  have  aftcd  more  judicioufly,  both  for  himfelf  and  his  read-i 
er,  had  he  dwelt  lefs  upon  events  in  themfelves  of  little  intereftj» 
and  which  he  is  fo  little  qualified  to  embellifli.  The  proceedings 
within  the  Englifh  pale  do  not  afford  any  grateful  relief  to  the 
gloomy  pidure  of  Irifli  barbarity.  Struggling  for  exiftence  a«» 
midft  internal  difienfions,  and  preferved  only  by  the  divifions  of 
the  native  Irifli,  the  AngloJrifli  government  exhibits  an  odious 
ipiaEture  of  debility  and  oppreflion,  verifying  the  opinion  of 
Burke,  *  that  Englifli  dominion  had  acquired  its  fpirit  of  hoftilitjf 
to  the  Irifli,  before  the  diftinftions  of  Proteftant  and  Papift  were 
known  in  the  world.  It  is  painful  to  rcfledl,  that  the  a£ks  and 
deeds  of  a  barbarous  fyflem,  have  too  often  found  countenance 
in  kindred  proceedings  of  more  enlightened  times. 

The  glorious  light  of  the  reformation  proved  to  Ireland  only  a 
fiery  meteor,  announcing  a  long  track  of  future  calamities.  This 
people  had  truly  fome  little  reafon  to  demur,  when  their  convert* 
ed  fovereigriS  came  to  demand  acquiefcence  in  the  new  doftrines 
of  religion.  England  had,  among  her  earlieft  ads,  ordained  a 
ftrift  and  laft:ing  conformity  with  the  Romifti  church  ;  flie  held 
a  grant  of  Ireland  from  the  Papal  power,  to  which  her  fovereigns 
a«id  parliaments  had  often  appealed  ;  and  flic  now  fought  to  o- 
verturn  by  force  what  flie  had  heirfelf  eftabiiflied  ;  and  rebelled, 
a»  it  might  feem  to  them,  againft  that  fpiriti^al  authority  from 
which  (he  had  originally  derived  her  own  powtTS  of  fovereignty. 
The  meins  which  England  employed  to  enlighten  her  Irifli  fub- 
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je<3:9  upon  thefe  points,  and  to  rectaim  them  from  the  errors  of 
Catholic  fupeflHtion,  were  certahily  neither  evangelical  nor  wife. 
Infuliing  the  minillers  and  relics  of  a  cherifhed  religion,  and  per- 
I'ecuting  its  believers  by  penal  ena6i:ments,  were  not  futely  very 
perfuafive  expedients,  either  to  make  converts  to  Proteftantifm, 
or  willing  fubjecls  to  government.  *  Nihil  eft  enim  exitiofius  ci- 
vitatibus,  nil  tarn  contrarium  juri  et  legibus',  nihil  minus  civile 
et  humLinuin,  quam  compofita  et  conftituta  Republica,  quidquaia 
a^v  per  vim.  '    C/r.  de  teg. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  one  of  the  Irifh  governors  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  deferves  particular  notice  and  commendation  in 
the  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Superior  to  mean  prejudices,  he  took  the 
old  natives  of  the  country  under  his  efpecial  proteftion  \.  addreC- 
fed  himfelf  in  a  manner  never  attempted  before  to  their  generous 
feelings  ;  and  afpired,  by  mild,  but  vigorous  meafures^  to  bring 
the  whole  ifland,  without  dTftin<fbion  of  perfons^  under  one  pro- 
(eciing  conftitution.  But  this  man,  who  fliewed  himfelf  capable 
of  rebuilding  a  broken  ftate,  was  foon  compelled,  by  the  oppofi-. 
tion  of  the  Engiifli  within  the  pale,  and  the  want  of  fupport  from 
Ins  fovereign,  to  abandon  his  plans,  and  refign  his  authorit>y  into 
the  hands  of  one  (Fitzwilliara),  as  oppo&te  in  principle,  as  he  wk$ 
inferior  in  capacity.  AV e  refer  our  readers  to  Lel'and,  and  other 
writers,  for  a  full  account  of  Perrot's  fyftem  and  proceedings  : 
meaia while,,  we  fhall  extradl  the  foUowing  brief  notice  of  them, 
from  our  author. 

*  The  fcheme  of  Sir  John  Perrot  was  that  alone,  which,  if  carried 
into  execution,  could  render  this  ifland  an  acq^uilition  of  any  value  to 
the  Englifh  crown,  or,  indeed,  prevent  it  from  being  a  wafteful  dhun 
of  blood  and  treafure  from  the  Enghfh  nation.  By  a  fteady,  ftridl  and 
impartial  execution,  and  gradual  extenfion  of  Engiifli  law,  he  wiflied  to- 
reduce  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  into  a  ftate  of  uniform  polity, 
reformation  of  manners,  peace  and  profperity.  Having  publiftied  am- 
liefly  and  afTurance  of  proteAion  to  all  who  fhould  return  to  their  aDe- 
giance,  and  fent  the  fon  of  the  deceafed  Earl  of  Defmond  to  England, 
to  be  rendered  by  education  a  fit  objeA  of  royal  favour,  he  proceeded 
to  vifit  the  feveral  provinces,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  Appointing  fheriffs  for  the  counties  of  Connaught,.  and 
marching  to  the  north  againft  fome  Scottifh  invaders,  who  fled  to  their 
fhips  at  his  approach,  he  was  attended  with  alacrity  by  the  Irilh  chiefs 
of  Ulfter,  who  tellified  their  wifhes  for  the  acceptance  of  Engiifli  law^ 
and  agreed  to  the  payment  of  an  afTeffment  for  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
ven hundred  foldiers  without  expenfe  to  the  queen.  For  the  carrying 
of  his  plan  into  effe6i,  he  petitioned  the  Engiifli  government  for  the.  id- 
lowance  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  during  three  years,  reprefenting 
it  as  it  really  would  have  been,  the  cheapejl  purchafe  which  Englat^d  iad, 
made  for  a  great  length  of  time*  Hii  re^ueft  was  declintd  by  the  eco- 
nomy 
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nomy  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  ertgaged  in  the  afliflance  of  die  Dutch  in 
their,  war  againft  Spain  ;  and  even  the  abfurd  and  pernicious  jealoufy  of 
fome,  left  the  people  of  this  ifland,  no  longer  weakened  and  impoverifli- 
ed  by  inteftine  wars,  fhould  become  independent  of  the  Englifh  crown. 
Only  a  fmall  fum  of  money  was  granted  by  the  queen,  who  had  after- 
wards ample  reafon  to  repent,  as  the  fubfequent  wars  of  Ireland,  which 
would  have  been  prevented,  were  the  caufe  of  a  vaft  and  grievous  dx* 
penditure.  *    p.  275-6. 

The  Irish  policy  of  Elizabeth,  certainly  contributes  nothing  to 
her  reputation  for  wisdom  and  vigour  and  in  the  regards  which 
she  bestowed  upon  her  subjects  in  that  country,  there  never  was 
any  great  portion  of  tenderness.  Her  successor,  James,  had  % 
passion  for  improving  Ireland ;  but  there  was  a  large  mixture  of 
evil  in  his  plans.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  his  system  of 
plantations,  and  other  Irish  measures,  are  by  no  means  well  de- 
Ihieated  by  this  author.  In  his  account  of  the  great  events  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  indeed  of  all  that  took  place  till  the  final 
settlement  of  the  island  by  King  William,  when  the  history  of 
Leland  closes,  our  author  invariably  adopts  the  sentiments  of  that 
.writer  ;  sometimes  making  large  quotations,  and  often  borrowing, 
without  any  formal  acknowledgment.  Nottluhg  that  the  author 
can  call  his  own  in  the  way  of  remark,  or  comment,  or  refle- 
xion, once  intervenes  during  this  long  and  variegated  portion  of 
history,  to  mark  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment.  Nor  is 
he  by  any  means  fqrtvinate  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of  the 
matter  which  he  borrows  \  and  some  interesting  pieces  of  infor- 
mation are  either  altogether  omitted,  or  very  inadequately  given. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  eitetit 
and  operation  of  the  Catliolic  forfeitures,  which  effected  such  a 
signal,  indeed  unexampled  revolution,  in  the  landed  property  of 
Ireland.  The  act  of  settlement,  we  believe,  transferred  to  Eng- 
lish adventurers  7,800,000  acres  j  and  the  forfeitures,  at  the  re- 
volution, 1,060,793  acres.  * 

By  th«  victories  of  William,  and  the  total  loss  of  their  posses- 
sions, the  Catholics  were  thoroughly  brought  under  the  yoke ; 
but  the  war  of  arms  was  succeeded  by  the  war  of  penal  statutes, 
in  order  the  more  completely  to  secure  the  prostration  of  these 
rebellious  apostates.  Under  Queen  Anne,  the  system  qf  rigour 
and  abasement  received  new  refinements  :  indeed,  to  use  the 
language  of  Burke,  ^  the  severe  and  jealous  policy  of  a  conqueror 
in  the  crude  settlement  of  his  new  acquisition,  was  strangely  made 
a  permanent  rule  for  its  future  government,  '  The  author  givea 
a  very  indistinct  view  of  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  penal 
code ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  or  philosophy  of  history 
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in  his  £eeble  and  scanty  reflexions.  Our  readers  knew,  that» 
soon  after  the  revolution,  the  British  Parliament  began  to  assume 
the  right  of  legislating  for  Ireland,  and  of  forcibly  interfering  to 
restr^n  and  regulate  Irish  industry.  We  quote  the  following 
-  passage  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  author's  manner 
kA  thinking  upon  these  subjects. 

.  «  Since,  from  the  finial  .fubmiffioo  of  the  Irifli  to  William  the  Third, 
.  in  1691,  this  ifland  remained,  above  a  century,  free  from  other  than 
external  war,  the  hiilorlan  of  this  period  has  happily  little  elfe  to .  re> 

X  cord  than  Parliamentary  tranfa^kions ;  but,  unhappily,  thefe  were 
fometinnes  of  fuch  a  nature  as,  more  permanently  than  war,  to  fink 
the  nation  in  poverty  and  barbarifm.  In  the  peaceful  period,  fince  the 
Airrendering  of  Limerick,  this  country  has  been  of  important  fervice 

'  to  her  (ifter  kingdom,  but  of  vaftly  lefs  than  ihe  would  have  been,  if 
the  Englilh  Parliament  had  afted  towards  her  with  a  policy  guided  by 
common  fenfe,  or  common  juftice.  The  glorious  revqlution  of  1688, 
which  eriablifhed  in  England  an  unparalleled  fyftem  of  civil  freedom, 
vas  for  from  extending  the  benignity  of  its  influence  in  the  fame  de- 
gree to  Ireland,  where  it  only  fecured  the  admini  ft  ration  of  internal 
government  exclufively  to  the  Proteftant  inhabitants,  while  thefe  fame 
Proteftants,  the  conquerors,  or  the  offspring  of  the  conquerors  of  this 
cooiitry  f^r  the  Englifh  Crown,  were,  in  common  with  the  Catholics, 
treated  a^a  conquered  people  by  the  Englifh  Legiflature,  whafe  laws, 
with  equal  cruelty  and  impolicy,  precluded  them  from  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  induftry.  '    II.  184. 

The  restraints,  to  which  the  author  alludes,  make,  indeed,  a 
long  chapter  in  the  history  of  Irish  grievances.  Previous  to  the 
restoration,  we  believe,  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  two 
countries  stood  on  the  same  footing  ;  but,  soon  after  that  period^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  discovered  that  the  sister  states  had  in  this 
respect  very  opposite  interests,  and- that  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  one  would  be  greatly  enlarged  by  diminishing  those  of 
the  other.  The  restraining  system  was,  as  we  have  already  said, 
grievously  extended  after  the  revolution,  and  continued  in  full 
force  till  the  year  1779,  when  the  spirit  of  the  country,  boldly- 
apd  sivccessfully  exerted  itself  in  procuring  a  material  relaxation* 
By  the  articles  of  Union,  many  of  the  remaining  restraints  were 
at  length  removed,  and  the  commerce  of  Ireland  again  replaced 
,  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity. 

In  the  account  here  given  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  First 
and  Second,  there  is  great  lack  both  of  matter  and  Judgment  \ 
insomuch,  that  the  author  stoops  from  the  dignity  of  history  to 
to  record  political  toasts,  satires,  and  witticisms.  Here,  too, 
I«ord  Chesterfield's  administration  is  made  to  introduce  the  sub* 
iect  of  his  letters  \  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  rector  of 
Itillegney  to  say,  that  this  collection  of  paternal  hortatives  to  fri- 
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ToUty.  and  gatilantiy,  attaches  no  blame  whatever  to  his  Lordship's 
character.  We  <:apnot  say  that  the  author  is  more  judicious  or 
instnictive  ia  bis  account  of  the  present  reign,  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  hif^  work.  His  narrative,  never  very  luminous,  is,  as  u« 
sual,  clunii&ily  broken  by  frivolous,  unmeaning,  or  inapplicable 
di^essions^  The  French  revolution  introduces  a  long  disserta- 
tion 'y  in  the  course  of  which,  the  author  makes  a  discovery^ 
which  we  must  communicate  to  our  readers,  that  Mr  Burke's 
book  on.  that  subject  was.  written  purely  in  revenge  for  the  de<* 
struction  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France,  to  which  he  avers 
that  statesman  hid  a  most  heretical  afiection.  Among  other  im« 
pertineiiices,  he  moreover  introduces  a  discourse  upon  the  merits 
and  fate  of  his  book  on  the  rebellion  ;  and  this  notable  piece  of 
egotism  quaintly  entitled  *  the  history  of  a  history  ? '  From  alT. 
this:tl^  reader  must  see,  that  our  autnor  never  trifles  with  his 
subject ;  that  he  .faithfujly  adheres,  to  his  pbn  .of  noticing  only 
what  is  important  and  interesting  ^  in  a  «vord,  that  his  notions  of 
hiotory  are  purely  classical. 

We^sliould,  however,  give  an  unfair  review  of  the  book,  did 
we  not  admit  that  the  account  of  the  rebellion  is  interesting,  and^ 
upon  the  whole  characterized  by  a  benevolent  and  manly  spirit* 
It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  he  occasionally  of«* 
fer»  inadmissible  apologies  for  that  arbitrary  system  which  was 
adopted  upon  the  recal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  *  \  and  throws  the 
^ivtole  of'diait  blame,  which  ought  to  be  shared  with  the  autbors^ 
upon  the  immediate  agents  of  the  system.  But  we  gladly  relin* 
qtiisk  strictures,  which  we  could  not  pursue,  without  recurring- 
to  transactions  but  little  accordant  eidier  with  British  magnanL« 
maty  or  British  justice. 

We  must  also  remark,  in  favour  of  the  author^s  liberality,  that: 
he  is  very-decided  for  Catholic  emancipation  ;  and  as  his  opinion  < 
has  the  sanction  of  k>ea^  knowledge  and  experience,  we  quote^ 
his  words. 

*  A  more  kind-hearted  and  obliging^  people  than  the  GathoUcs  of 
Ifidand,  1  am perfuaded,  can  no  where  be  found;,  and  I  muft  confefs 
that  I  feel  for  them  a  ftrong  afiedion  :  Nor  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  of 
thcjr  invioWb  ?tttachiib?nt  to  the  Britiih  governnnent,  if  they  were  once 
fi^ly  admitted  to  aa  unquaUfied  participation  of  its  benefits.  '    VoL  LJU 


*  We  believe,  that  the  kind  of  proofs  which  the  conful  Pliny  re- 
quires of  a  good  governor  of  a. province,  were  never  more  abundantly 
produced  than  upoii  that  occafion.  *  Volo  ego  qui  provinciam  rexerit» 
nan  tautum  codicillos  amicorum,  nec  urbana  conjuratione  eblanditas  pre^. 
cey  {eideqreta  ^t>niarum>  dccreta  civitatum  alleget.  *    Bane^r.  Tn^ 
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*  "We  have  nothing  further  to  say  of  this  book,  but  that  it  is  as 
defective  in  composition  as  it  is  in  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
history.  The  style  is  tame  and  loose,  full  of  conceits,  heavy  ex- 
pletives, and  uncouth  inversions.  In  short,  we  would  exhort 
the  reverend  author  to  think  no  more  of  writing  histortfy  but  to 
bestow  his  labour,  where  we  hope  he  will  reap  more  success^ 
upon  the  cultivation  of  his  vineyard  in  the  church* 


Art.  IX.  Speech  of  Mr  Deputy  Birch  in  Common  CounciL  March  5. 
1807.    London,  1807. 

Speech  of  tJie  Right  Honourable  Lord  Hawkesburyy  in'  the  House 
Lords  J  on  Friday  ^  tlie  lOth  of  May  A  805,  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Catliolic  Petition-.    2d  Edition.    London,  1805. 


Cursory  Reflections  on  the  Measures  now  in  jdgitatiqri,  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  a  Loyal  Irish- 
man.   London,  1807. 

TT7hen  Sir  John  Throckmorton's  publication  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  claims  came  before  us,  *  we  were  certainly 
impressed  with  an  opinion,  that,  unless  in  an  incidental  manner, 
the  subject  would  not  again  challenge  our  attention  for  some  time 
to  come.  Since,  however,  circumstances,  at  that  time  unfore- 
seen, have  called  a  new  host  of  pamphleteers  into  play,  and 
given  the  enemies  of  what  we  deem  sound  and  liberal  policy  ano- 
ther triumph,  we  will  not  be  wanting  to  our  duty,  nor  suffer  the 
errors  which  we  think  have  beguiled  the  multitude,  to  pass  with- 
out refutation  or  reproof.  What  we  sharll  offer  will  be  little. 
Plain  reasoning  commonly  lies  in  narrow  compass  ;  and  though 
we  are  no  orators,  as  Deputy  Birch  is,  we  are  still  inclined  to 
think,  that  some  little  effect  may  be  produced  by  sober  reason- 
ing, even  opposed  to  his  eloquence,  though  it  flow  more  sweet 
than  the  macaroon,  and  more  ardent  than  turtle-spup. 
'  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  contend,  that  all  who  oppose  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  narrow  and  fanatical 
bigots,  actuated  by  an  intolerant  hatred  of  those  who  dissent  . 
from  their  own  creed.  They  comprehend,  unfortunately,  tea 
large  a  portion  of  the  public,  to  be  reviled,  or  turned  into  ridi- 
cule. We  may  very  possibly,  in  the  present  state  of  British 
opinion,  belong  to  a  minority  ;  no  good  reason,  we  presume,  for 
concluding  us  to  be  in  the  wrong  5.  but  certainly  a  very  proper 
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inducement  to  keep  us  within  bounds,  and  prevent  the  retalia- 
tion of  such  indiscriminate  charges  as  are  for  ever  in  the  mouthy 
of  our  adversaries.  There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  sensible  an^ 
judicious,  as  well  as  conscientious  men,  who  hesitate  about  th^ 

iiropriety  of  such  a  bill,  as  was  lately  brought  into  Parliamenf, 
or  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  King 
to  military  and  naval  command,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt 
winning  them  over,  by  somewhat  a  more  legitimate  sort  of  logic 
than  the  writers  on  their  side  are  wont  to  adopt.  And  though 
we  remember  the  words  of  Montesquieu,  *  lorsqu'il  s'agit  dp 
prouver  des  choses  claires,  on  est  sur  de  ne  pas  convaincre ;/ 
we  are  not  without  hope,  that  some  such  men  may  retire  from 
the  discussion  with  less  unfavourable  impressions  than  before.  \ 
As  we  are  desirous  to  address  our  observations  to  such  men 
as  these  only,  we  assume  it  as  an  admitted  point,  that,  provide^ 
such  relaxation  of  our  laws  can  be  proved  not  to  endanger  the 
established  church,  it  ought,  on  a  double  account,  to  be  granted ; 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals,  to  whose  industry  and  fair 
ambition  it  gives  encouragement ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  nation, 
whose  effectual  strength  it  tends  greatly  to  augment.  If  any  man 
denies  this  conditional  position,  we  wish  him  to  read  no  farther  ^ 
his  is  insanabile  caput j  and  argument  will  be  of  no  use  to  him. 
Of  the  advantage  which  the  nation  would  derive  from  opening, 
as  it  were,  a  fresh  mine  of  labour  and  talents,  by  admitting  the 
Catholics  into  those  stations  from  which  we  exclude  them,  we 
have  said  enough  in  our  review  of  Sir  J.  Throckmorton  ;  *  and, 
certainly,  the  military  and  naval  professions  would  afford  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  our  general  remarks.  And  to  this, 
when  we  join  the  consideration,  that  such  measures  would  con- 
ciliate many,  and  probably  silence  all  of  those  whose  disaffection 
we  dread  in  Ireland,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  any  really  tempor 
rate  man  can  avoid  wishing  at  least  to  be  persuaded,  that  no  evil 
would  be  felt,  where  so  much  good  would  certainly  be  effected. 
*  Primum  ita  esse  velim, '  says  an  ancient  of  the  souFs  immor- 
tality ;  *  delude,  etiamsi  non  sit,  persuaderi  mihi  velim. '  We  do , 
not  recommend  this  anxiety  to  believe  a  proposition  as  very  phi- 
losophical ;  yet  when  we  see  how  the  judgement  of  men  is  ever 
cheated  by  their  inclinations,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
those  who  are  so  quick  of  alarm  at  the  Catholic  claims,  have 
never  appreciated  the  undeniable  benefit  of  admitting  them.  It 
is  unlike  all  we  know  of  the  liuman  mind,  that  men  should  put 
the  most  strained  suppositions,  and  the  most  improbable  cases, 
to  defeat  their  own  wishes,  and  to  withdraw  their  assent  from 
measures,  which  they  sincerely  desire  to  approve.    Let  us  begin 

 .   
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"by  feeling  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for  men  and.  fellow- 
citizens,  entitled,  upon  each  account,  to  every  benefit  which  wfe 
can  securely  bestow  \  and  unless  we  are  much  deceived,  the  dan- 
gers with  which  we  are  threatened  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Sflfir 
Deputy  Birch,  will  not  make  much  impression  on  the  inoi$t 
antious  and^zealous  well-wisher  of  our  establishment. 
.  To  such  zeal  and  such  anxiety,  we  offer  no  violence.  We  readily 
admit,  that  the  Protestant  church  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  every  civil  right,  with  which  it  invested  by  law.  The  ({we^ 
stion  is  thus  reduced  within  due  limits.  We  have  only  to  iticjuiire 
-whether  a  certain  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  our  situa- 
tion, without  risking  a  certain  definite  mischief,  which  is  agreed 
to  be  more  than  commensurate  with  it.  We  have  nothing  to  db 
•with  the  merits  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  persuasions,  rC;- 
latively  to  their  intrinsic  truth.  We  have  as  little  to  do  with  thfe 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  religious  establishment.  A 
Protestant  establishment  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  discussion  ^ 
^s  it  has  been  by  every  eminent  person  who  has  taken  up  thfe 
cause  of  the  Catholics  ;  though  certain  people  have  not  scrupled 
to  borrow  from  Lord  George  Gordon  the  senseless  imputation  of 
tattempting  to  bring  in  Popery^  and  cast  it  on  the  most  conspicu- 
ous characters  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  Nor  shall 
condescend  to  answer  those,  who  cnarge  the  Catholics  with  a- 
verseness  to  civil  liberty,  and  with  principles  of  arbitrary  power. 
This  calumny  is  never  propagated,  but  among  the  populace  •,  not 
that  it  is  more  palpably  gross  than  many  others  which  pass  mus- 
ter ;  but  perhaps,  because,  in  some  very  anticatholic  circles,  it 
might  look  like  panegyric.  What  then  are  the  arguments,  by 
'which  the  request  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  people,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been  resisted  i  It  is,  of  course, 
iitmecessary  for  us  to  do  more,  than  to  answer  the  reasons  ad- 
duced by  the  opposite  side.  They  have  the  otms  .jprobandi,  and 
let  us  see  how  stoutly  they  undergo  it. 

I.  *  To  adtnit  Papifts  to  hold  certain  cornmiflions  in  the  army,  is  a 
pilppofition  more  inimical  to  our  glorious  conftitution,  than  ever  was  at« 
tempted  by  any  minifter  to  obtain  the  fanftion  of  parliament :  for  Po» 
pery,  when  introduced  through  a  military  channel,  takes  its  moft  tre* 
Inendous.and  relentlefs  (hapc  ;  and,  when  once  introduced,  will  be  irre* 
Vocable ;  it  will  be  impoffible  to  Retrace  the  fatal  and  falfe  fteps  with 
which  it  is  in  this  cafe  attempted  to  delude  you.  *  Deputy  Birch^g 
flpeech,  p.  9. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  Deputy  Birch  is  afraid  of?  Is  it  that  theSling 
(we  use  the  word,  of  course,  generally)  may  send  half  a  dozen  regi- 
ments, commanded  by  Catholics,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  ?  Or 
tfiat  these  officejrs  may  conspire  to  do  the  same  of  their  own  accord, 
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and  turn  both  King  and  Parliament  out  of  doors?  It  is  neces* 
sary  to  come  close  to  the  point,  if  we  would  avoid  being  im* 
posed  upon  by  words  without  meaning  :  all  generalities  must  be 
resolved  into  particulars,  before  their  value  can  be  estimated  5 
and  the  Protestant  alarmists  are  bound  to  state  precisely  what  it 
is  they  would  have  us  apprehend.  One  of  these  two  alternatives 
they  must  take.  And  can  they  seriously  conceive,  that  the  con* 
stitutlon  can  be  violentli/  overturned  (for  any  thing  but  violence 
is  out  of  the  question,  when  we  speak  of  danger  resulting  froxu 
military  command)  by  a  few  Catholic  ofScers  and  privates,  while 
the  mass  of  the  army,  and  of  the  people,  are  Protestant  ?  Let 
us  ask,  is  there  no  motive  but  religion,  which  can  lead  an  offi- 
cer to  betray  his  trust,  or  a  king  to  entertain  ambitious  views  ? 
Yet,  which  of  these  alarmists  dreams  of  such  a  transaction  oc- 
curring with  a  Protestant  king  and  a  Protestant  army  i  Suppose 
the  army  to  consist  of  a  hundred  regiments,  and  that  ten  colonel* 
of  these  are  Catholics,  by  what  process  are  the  smaller  numbet 
to  overbalance  the  greater  ?  But  the  king  may  cashier  all  the 
Protestant  colonels  in  a  moment,  and  replace  them  by  Catliolic 
creatures  of  his  own.  This  is  really  too  ridiculous  to  be  anr 
swered  ;  and  yet  very  sensible  men  have  been  talking  and  acting, 
as  if  it  was  their  real  expectation.  For,  unless  something  of  this, 
kind  be  done,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  Catholic  army  can 
set  their  yoke  upon  us. 

2.  *  It  is  well  known  that  his  Majefty  enjoys  tlic  Crown  in  virtue  of 
certain  limitations.  Shall  the  Royal  Fanily  be  the  only  one  in  th^ 
kingdom  liable  to  fuch  reftridlions  ?  Can  It  be  highly  reaibnaUe,  for 
the  fake  of  public  good,  to  limit  the  capacity  of  fucceeding  to  th^ 
Crown  ;  and  highly  unreafonable,  though  there  be  the  like  occajion  for  it^ 
to  limit  the  capacity  of  private  men  to  be  captains  and  colonels.  *  De- 
puty Birch's  Speech,  p.  11. 

Not  at  all  unreafonable,  if  there  be  the  like  occnfton  for  it.  Thcri 
is  an  odd  fallacy  here,  which  has  mifled  more  intelligent  men  than 
Deputy  Birch.  It  is  reprefented  as  an  abfurdity,  to  leave  a  re» 
jdraint  on  the  King,  which  we  would  take  off  from  the  fubjeftj 
put,  on  the  fame  principle,  Proteftants  and  Papills  fliould  be  pro^ 
hibited  from  intermarrying  \  or  at  leaft  the  hufbands  of  Catholic 
women  fliould  be  excluded  from  offices  of  truft,  which  has  nevef 
been  contended.  There  is,  it  fliould  feem,  a  very  plain  reafon  for 
the  diftinftion.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  take  off  the  reftrifiioii 
from  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown,  as  wc  are  from  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  No  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  repealing  that 
part  of  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  equivalent  to  the  popular  outcry 
^hich  it  would  occafion  \  nor  while  the  fucceffion  continues  ia 

jprefent  courfc,  is  it  likely  that  any  King  of  England  fliould  dc« 
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fert  the  fyftem  m  which  he  was  educated.  But  we  are  free  to 
admit,  that  circumftances  may  be  conceived,  in  which  that  con- 
formity to  the  eftabliflied  church,  which  the  Aft  of  Settlement 
requires,  might  be  found  extremely  perplexing.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  William  III.,  or  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  had  refufed  the 
crown  upon  thofe  terms.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  all  foreign  princes 
had,  at  that  time,  been  as  zealoufly  attached  to  their  own  forms, 
as  fome  of  the  church  of  England  are  to  theirs.  Would  it  have 
been  woith  while  to  have  aboliflied  the  monarchy,  or  to  have 
fufFered  a  civil  war  among  our  domeftic  claimants,  for  the  fake  of 
retaining  this  provifion  ?  The  cafe,  we  admit,  is  very  improbable  ; 
but  thole  who  ftrive  to  urge  us  with  the  moft  unlikely  cafes,  muft 
not  complain  of  them  in  return. 

3.  *  The  Catholics  refufe  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to  onr  Moft  Graciou« 
Sovereign;  this,  evidently,  would  be  a  palpable  coDtradi6kion to  the 
oath  already  taken  by  thenn  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope. '  Dep.  Birch, 
p.  10. 

There  is  no  oath  of  fupremacy  to  our  Gracious  Sovereign  in,ex- 
iftence  •,  if  there  were,  our  Scottifh  nation  would  refufe  to  take  it. 
We  acknowledge  no  earthly  head  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The 
real  oath  is  merely  negative  ;  and  only  excludes  all  foreign  autho- 
rity and  jurifdi£Jion,  ecclefiaftical  and  fpiritual.  A  French  Ca- 
tholic would  refufe  fuch  an  oath ;  and  why  fliould  a  King  of 
England  expeft  more  undivided  allegiance  than  Bonaparte  ? 

4.  *  The  Catholics  do  not  believe  the  obligation  of  oaths  taken  to 
heretic  princes,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  believe  that  the  Pope 
can  difpenfe  with  fuch  oathsg  * 

Why,  then,  do  they  not  take  every  oath  you  impofe  ?  Either 
they  are  excluded  at  prefent  by  a  fyftem  of  oaths,  or  they  are  not. 
If  tney  are  not,  the  battle  is  about  repealing  a  nugatory  law ;  if  they 
are>  the  imputation  is  plainly  calumnious.  But  this  charge  may  be 
repelled  more  direftly,  as  we  fhall  fee,  before  the  clofe  of  the  article. 

5.  *  The  Catholics  did  not  tolerate  us  when  they  were  in  power ; 
why  fliould  we  be  more  indulgent  to  them  ?  Have  we  forgotten  Guy 
Faux,  and  bloody  Queen  Mary 

*  Thofe  who  perfecuted  Proteftants  are  not  the  fame  individuals 
•who  would  derive  advantage  from  repealing  the  tefts ;  and,  if  they 
were,  what  a  mean-fpirited  vindiftivenefs  would  there  be  in  re- 
taliation !  But,  a  word  more  about  perfecution.  The  church  of 
Rome,  we  admit,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  as  intplerant  as 
worldly  ambition  and  religious  bigotry  could  render  her ;  but  this 
was  not  fo  much  the  natural  confequence  of  her  tenets,  as  the  re- 
fult  of  the  ftate  of  the  human  mind  in  thofe  times.  She  perfe- 
cuted the  Albigenfes  in  the  twelfth  century,  becaufe  it  was  the 
twelfth  century  •,  becaufe  toleration  had  not  been  proved  in  theory, 
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aad  tried  in  ]nra£Hce,  to  be  the  beft  means  of  preferving  quier^ 
and  fecuring  truth.  Proteilants  were  burned  in  the  reign*  of 
Mary,  becauCe  (he  vas  furious  and  fanatical.  Elizabeth  was  wife 
and  temperate,  and  not  difinclined  to  the  Catholics  by  principle  ; 
ker  reftriiSiions  on  them,  accordingly,  though  fometimes  very  fe- 
▼ere,  were  founded  on  political  conGderations;  yet  perfecution  was 
not  at  an  end.  Are  our  opponents  aware,  that  two  perfons  were 
burned  for  herefy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  two  others  in 
that  of  James  I.  ?  However,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman 
church  has  always  been  more  flow  to  admit  principles  of  to- 
leration th^n  x)ur  own.  All  this,  however,  is  befide  the  main 
point,  which  is,  not  what  are  the  faults  of  popery,  but  what  ate 
Hie  dangers  of  letting  in  a  few  Catholic  officers,  among  a  great 
majority  of  Proteftants,  into  our  army  and  navy. 

•  6.  If  this  conceflion  be  made,  more  will  be  afked  in  future ;  as  you 
recede,  they  will  advance.  The  penal  code  was  repealed  ;  the  civil  re- 
ftri£tions  mitigated ;  the  ele6live  franchife  granted  :  All  thefe  have 
been  fteps  to  new  demands.  It  is  neceiTary  to  ftop  fomewhere  |  and  no 
point  pan  be  better  than  this.  ' 

If  you  dispossess  a  man  of  his  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
rf  Commons,  will  he  be  satisfied  if  you  give  him  back  three 
inches  to  sit,  down  upon  ?  Will  he  not  naturally  encroach,  and 
edge  on  further  and  further,  till  he  has  got  back  as  much  as  you 
took  from  Mum  ?  But,  having  done  this,  is  it  so  certain  that  he 
will  proceed  further,  and  become  the  aggressor  in  his  turn,  though 
by  ratlier  a  fair  retaliation  ?  Whoever  has  witnessed  such  a  trans- 
action as  this,  must  have  observed  that  peace  was  sure  to  be  re- 
stored by  doing  full  justice  to  the  injured  party  j  but  never  till 
then.  It  is  the  same  in  public  affairs.  We  mstanced,  formerly, 
tbe  contests  of  ancient  Rome,  which  were  only  terminated  by  a 
fiur  partition  of  privileges  between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  or- 
ders. An  orator,  not  less  eloquent  than  Deputy  Birch  or  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  has  sagaciously  remarked  with  what  difference,  in 
point  of  earnestness,  men  contend  for  their  rights,  and  for  their 
ambition,    ovx,  cftti^^  ov^si^  cwt^  n  rv  vKuvvcruit  ^oXtfina-Mif  <ey,  xxi  rtait 

ihrt^  ii  rev  TrXmtxrtTvf  cv^  tvT»q*  i^iifreu  fUVy  tecv       tx'  tetv  ii  k»Xv- 

$0019.9  cv^9  liiiicnxsveu  ntg  tv»yriu6iVTxg  xvr6ig  i^vrxu  X)em.  ^.  r.  F.  s. 
p.  J  93.  edit.  Reiske. 

But,  setting  this  aside,  will  they  be  more  enabled  to  obtain 
further  demands,  by  having  gained  these  ?  Either  these  are  rea- 
son;ii)le  in  themselves,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  pretend  that  they  can  afford  a  pretext  for  unreasonable 
concessions.  If  they  are  not,  let  that  be  proved,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  discussion.    Or  is  it  conceived  that  they  will  gain 
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more  political  strength,  by  being  admitted  into  the  army,  and 
thus  compel  what  they  wish  ?  This  comes  to  what  we  have  con- 
sidered already, — the  folly  of  imagining  a  Catholic  Colonel  Pride, 
issuing  out  of  the  mass-house,  and  purging  the  walls  of  St  Ste- 
phens of  those  who  have  rendered  it  any  thing  rather  than  a 
house  of  prayer.  A  former  House  of  Commons  withstood,  with 
courage  and  dignity,  the  menaces  of  a  fanatical  mob  in  1780  ;  the 
present,  we  are  sure,  would  display  equal  firmness.  We  trust, 
however,  that  those  who,  to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  swell  the 
same  war-whoop  at  this  day,  will  instruct  their  agents  to  check 
the  popuface  in  time,  and  save  our  Senate  from  insult,  and  our 
capital  from  conflagration. 

7.  *  The  King,  at  his  coronation,  fwears  to  maintain  tlie  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Proteftant  church  :  to  admit  Catholic  officers  into  the 
army  would  violate  that  oath.  ' 

If  no  other  argument  against  the  measure  is  found,  this  must 
fall  to  the  ground  of  course  ;  for,  unless  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Protestant  church  can  be  proved  to  be  put  in  danger  by 
the  concessions  in  question,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  coronation 
oath.  But,  even  if  we  admitted  that  danger,  we  utterly  deny  the 
pertinence  of  the  present  objection.  The  coronation  oath  has  no- 
sort  of  relation  to  the  King's  acts,  as  part  of  the  Legislature ;  it 
binds  his  conscience  as  an  executive  magistrate  only.  All  the 
clauses  of  the  oath  bear  no  other  construction  \  and  no  other, 
indeed,  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  such  an  obligation. 
While  the  sallies  of  the  prerogative  were  justly  feared,  every 
check,  whether  of  religion  or  law,  was  naturally  imposed  on  the 
monarch.  To  bind  his  hands  from  consenting  to  the  advice  of 
his  Parliament,  was  surely  far  from  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  that  solemn  oath,  and  was  indeed  so  considered,  whenNa 
modification  of  it  was  proposed  soon  after  the  revolution ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  Grey's  Debates^  vol.  9.  Even  a  distinct  oath, 
not  to  grant  favours  to  the  Catholics,  as  it  must  be  imposed  by  the 
people  of  England,  might  be  released  by  their  representatives. 
No  moralist  considers  a  promise  a«  obligatory,  which  is  released, 
by  .the  promisee  ;  and  an  oath  is  but  a  more  solemn  promise. 

The  speech  of  Mr  Deputy  Birch  is  such  as  might  be  looked 
for  from  one  of  his  calling ;  it  surfeits  the  understanding,  with- 
out substance  or  nourishment.  Indeed,  we  owe  some  apology 
to  our  readers,  for  noticing  such  a  performan(fe  at  all ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  arguments  of  greater  men,  in  greater  assemblies,  are, 
at  bottom,  little  better  than  his  ;  and  we  thought  it  fit  to  take 
hold  of  an  author^  if  we  may  apply  the  word  so  laughabfy,  who 
had  not  the  art  to  v:\rnish  over  his  absurdities  with  that  loose 
.verbiage,  which  our  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  transcribe  and 
detect. 
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The  speech  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  on  the  Catholic  Petition  in 
1B05,  is  more  decorous,  though  not  much  more  profound,  than 
that  of  Mr  Birch.  As  we  have  no  leisure  for  a  detailed  com- 
ment upon  it,  we  shall  only  note,  that  he  dwells  on  the  incom- 
patibility of  a  Protestant  King,  and  Catholic  advisers  ;  on  the 
foreign  jurisdiction  which  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  neces- 
sarily acknowledge ;  and  upon  the  little  likelihood  that  the  con- 
cessions then  requested  would  satisfy  the  claimants.  These  to- 
pics we  have  touched  upon  already  j  and,  when  we  add  to  these, 
the  common  praise  of  the  revolution  and  William  III.  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  church  of  England  on  the  other,  we  have  men- 
tioned every  thing,  we  believe,  that  the  speech  of  this  eminent 
statesman  contains.    One  assertion  struck  us  as  rather  singular. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  rtign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  tide  ran 
high  in  favour  of  monarchy,  the  only  rtfillance  which  was  made  to 
that  Prince  for  fomc  years,  was  made  by  the  church  party  ;  and  to 
their  oppofition,  at  that  time,  we  were  indebted  for  the  picfcrvation  of 
any  part  of  our  political  liberties.  '    P«  3^. 

.  The  Presbyterians  df  that  age,  his  Lordship  doubtless  ima- 
gines to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Court,  of  which  the  distinguish- 
ed favour  that  was  shewn  them,  especially  in  Scotland,  would 
have  afforded  him  a  cogent  proof.  But  we,  who  are  of  course 
not  so  well  read  in  history  as  Lord  Hawkesbury,  had  taken  it 
into  our  beads  that  no  opposition  at  all  was  made  to  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Church  party,  and  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign. 

The  cursory  reflexions  by  a  Loyal  Irishman,  are  the  ejFusion 
of  some  furious  bigot  of  the  Orange  faction,  who  founds  his 
claim  to  public  estimation  on  traducing  such  men  as  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Sir  John  Newport.  The  Irish  administration  of  the 
former,  it  is  asserted,  had  formed  a  compact  for  a  change  of 
the  religion  of  the  state.  *  England  was  to  be  Protestant^  Scot- 
land Preshyteriauy  and  Ireland  CatJwlic.  '  (p  5.)  Such  is  the  ig- 
norance of  a  man  who  affects  afterwards  to  talk  of  .bulls  and 
councils,  of  canon  law  and  casuistry.  The  disturbances  occa»- 
sioned  by  the  Thrashers,  though  their  depredations  were  notorious- 
ly as  much  levelled  at  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  at  the  Protestant,  are 
ascribed  by  this  writer  to  the  effect  of  the  system  adopted  by  ad- 
ministration nor  has  he  any  scruple  to  assert,  that  Government, 
in  order  to  repress  them,  had  recourse  to  the  same  measures  of 
Vioercion  as  were  adopted  in  1798,  and  that  *  the  reign  of  terror 
recommenced.*  (p.  10.)  A  gross  and  palpable  misrepresentation ; 
as  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  no  measures,  beyond  the  legal 
course  of  proceedings,  were  resorted  to  by  the  administration  of 
ihe  Duke  of  Bedford.    It  was  reserved,  we  believe,  for  this 
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writer  to  maintain,  that  Catholics  might  have  been  admitted  with 
more  pretence  into  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  than 
Into  that  of  the  empire.  *  She  might  have  introduced  popery  in- 
to her  legislature,  and  not  have  infected  the  British  constitution 
nvUk  tliat  foul  pestilence.  *  There  is,  indeed,  a  Scurrility  and  in- 
temperance which  runs  through  this  whole  pamphlet,  hardly  pa- 
ralleled even  by  the  writings  of  Dr  Duigenan  ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  grossness  of  the  ignorance  occasionally  displayed,  we 
$hould  suspect  that  classical  pen  to  have  been  employed.  But 
we  have  that  to  complain  of,  which  is  continually  the  case  with 
these  loose  pamphleteers.  There  is  no  assertion  made,  which  it  ia 
worth  while  to  contest,  because  there  is  none  which  any  other 
man  would  maintain  ;  there  is  ilo  argument  for  us  to  attack,  be- 
cause there  is  none  advanced ;  there  is  no  fact  to  examine^  be- 
cause, with  hardly  an  exception,  none  are  brought  forward.  The 
only  part  of  this  pamphlet  which  has  a  semblance  and  specious- 
ness  about  it,  is  what  relates  to  the  supposed  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  to  renounce  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope. 

*  In  an  encyclical  letter  from  the  four  vicars  apoftolic  in  fiogland,. 
dated  January  the  ift,  1791,  it  is  aflcrted  and  maintained,  that  the  au- 
thority to  determine  on  the  la^fulnefs  of  oaths,  declarations,  and  other 
inftruments  whatever,  containing  do£^rinal  matters^  refides  cxclufively 
jn  the  bifhops,  they  being,  by  divine  inditution,  the  fpiritual  governors 
in  the  church  of  Chrift,.  arid  the.  guardians  of  religion.  In  conformity 
ivith  this  fundamental  and  eternal  dogma  of  the  church,  thefe  vicars 
apoftolic  condemned,  in  the  fullcft  manner,  the  attempt  of  offering  to 
Parliament  an  oath,  incmding  dodlrinal  matters,  to  be  there  fand^oned,^ 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  bifhops..  They  exhort  all  good 
Catholics,  in  their  refpcAIve  dittrifts,  to  oppofc  the  attempt,  and  to 
prevent  fuch  an  oath  from  being  carried  into  effefk. 

<  A  proteftation  had  been  iigned  by  all  the  bifhops  and  clergy,,  and 
all  the  laity,  of  any  confequence,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion 
in  England,  difiavowing  the  five  following  propofitions. 

<  I  ft.  That  princes,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  may  be  depofed 
•or  murdered  by  their  fubje£ls,  or  any  other. 

«  2d,  That  the  Pope  can  abfolwe  fubje^ls  from  their  allegiance^ 

*  jd.  That  the  Pope  hath  a  civil  jiirifdi6^ion  within  the  realms  of 
ottier  princes..  ^ 

<  4th,  That  the  Pope  is  infallible. 

*  5th,  That  a  breach  of  faith  with  a  perfon  may  be  juftified,  under 
pretence  that  fuch  a  perfon  is  an  heretic,  or  an  infidel. 

*  This  profef^ation  was  followed  by  a  propofed  oath,  framed  on  the 
precife  terms  of  the  proteftanon,  and  renouncing,  in  an  immediate  ap- 
peal to  God,  what  the  fubfcribers  had  before  renounced  by  their  protef- 
tAtion  ;  and  this  oath  it  wa?,  as  I  have  faid,  that  provoked  the  anathema 
ntanounced  by  the  Catholic  vicars,  againft  all  who  (hould  concur  ifl 
He  triczfmt  of  propofing.  fuoh  an  oath  to  Parliament,,  to  be  fan^ioned 
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thtre,  and  to  be  impofed  upon  the  Catholics,  as  it  contained  do^^riaal 
matters,  of  which  the  bifhops  alone  were,  by  divine  inititution,  to  judge. 

<  Now,  what  win  our  profound  parliamentary  cafuifta  fay  to  this  au« 
thentic  document  ?  Here  we  find  what  are  the  do(^rinal  matters,  pro- 
pofed  and  maintained  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  this  day,  and  with 
which  its  bilhops  forbid  all  good  Catholics  to  interfere.  Will  thefe  ca- 
fuifls  fay,  that  the  propofrions  contained  in  the  proiertation,  and  to  be 
included  in  the  oath,  do  not  contain  the  identical  opinions  and  tenets, 
on  the  profeiiioD  of  which  the  principle  of  exclufion,  at  the  periods  of 
the -revolution,  and  of  the  acctffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  wa« 
grounded  ?  Will  they  fay  that  thcfe.ate  not  the  principles  which  ori- 
prinally  created  the  political  nectfiity  of  excluding  ail  who  profcflcd  them 
from  all  political  power  under  a  Proteflant  flate  ?  Yet  they  are  the 
principles  which  the  Catholic  hifliops  declare  to  be  doctrinal,  and  to 
•contain  rtli^,ioas  opinions,  on  which  Jionc  hue  the  guardians  of  rcligioa 
are  to  decide. 

*  But  this  is  not  alU  This  proteftation  was  figned  by  fix  bifijop?, 
and  218  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  almoft  the  whole  laiiy  of  thjt  per- 
fuafion  in  England,  difclaiming  tl^  dodrinen,  again which  it  prote(}-- 
cd,  as  *«  dangerous  to  focicty,  and  totally  repugnant  to  political  and 
civil  liberty.  "    It  was  prefented  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  as 

the  pledge  of  the  honour  of  Englilh  Catholics,  and  the  public  mo- 
nument of  their  upright ncf^  Yet  a  year  had  not  clapfcd  before  this 
ir/lrOment,  thus  declared  to  have  been  confecrated  on  the  altar  of  Ca- 
tholic honour  and  uprightnefs,  was,  on  a  communication  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and,  in  conftquence  of  its  injunctions  officially  con- 
demned, when  propofed  to  be  changed  into  the  form  of  an  oath,  by 
four  of  the  bifliops  who  had  figned  it.  Wi^th  the  very  fame  pen  th<it 
had  fet  their  names  to  tlie  proteiUtion,  thus  folemnly  and  dtliljerately 
laid  before  Parliament,  they  declared  the  oath,  which  was  to  follow  as 
a  thing  of  conrfe,  to  be  uulawiul ;  and,  as  unlawful,  they  inicrdidl  ic 
to  all  good  Catholici*.  ' 

It  is  by  such  disingenuous  stateijjents  as  these,  that  tlie  credu^ 
lous  and  indolent  are  misled  into  prejudices  against  the  Catholic 
body  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Would  any  man  doubt^  from 
reading  the  extract  wliich  we  have  laid  before  him,  that  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  of  that  persuasion  had  actually  refused  to  renounce 
the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrine  of  keeping  no 
faith  with  heretics  ?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  act  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics,  which  passed  in  1791,  31.  Geo.  III.  c.  32, 
contains  an  oath,  conceived  in  as  full  terms  as  can  well  be  fram- 
ed, expressly  renouncing  those  tenets,  *  on  the  profession  of 
which,  according  to  this  writer,  tlie  principle  of  exclusion,  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  was  grounded.  '  Habemus  cofifitefitem  renm.  If 
they  were  excluded  on  no  other  principle,  let  the  gates  be  thrown 
wide  open  to  r^peive  them  >  for  the  oath  imposed  in  1791,  has 
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heen  taken  by  every  priest  and  layman  of  any  eminence  through- 
out Great  Britain.  2%  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  indeed 
disclaimed  by  the  existing  oath,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
irith  that  to  vi'hich  objections  were  made  ;  and  certainly  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  act,  to  make  any  theological 
point  a  condition  of  toleration.  What  were  the  actual  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  proposed  oath,  made  by  the  English  bishops  in 
1*790,  we  do  not  know ;  probably  they  would  have  appeared  to  us,  as 
they  did  to  Lord  Petre  and  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  very  unwarrant- 
able. But  be  they  what  they  might,  they  were  recognized  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  oath  was  actually  modified  in  conformity  to 
their  wishes*  Upon  this  point,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing a  passage  frdm  an  unpublished  tract  of  Sif  John  Coxe  Hip- 
pisley,  on  the  Catholic  Petition^ 

«  If  any  blame  attaches  to  the  apoftolic  vicars  in  England,  from  the 
objeftions  raifed  by  them,  as  he  obferves,  in  1791,.  they  muft  bear  it  in 
common  with  the  Legiflature,  which  fandlioned  their  fcruples,  by  ad- 
opting the  amendments  propofed  by  them*  A  right  reverend  prelate 
(the  Bifhop  of  St  Afaph)  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  muft  alfo  fubmit 
to  bear  liis  (hare  of  the  learned  gentleman's  cenfure,  as  that  prelate  has 
fo  recently  faid  in  his  place,  "  That  it  was  very  true  that  the  apoftolic 
iricars  forbade  the  taking  the  oath,  not  that  they  were  unwilling  that 
their  people  fhould  fwear  to  maintain  the  Proteftant  fucceflion,  but  that 
the  oath,  as  framed  \n  the  Lower  Houfe,  contained  fome  theological 
dogmata  which  they  deemed,  and  in  my  judgment  (obferves  his  Lord- 
fliip)  "  rightly  deemed,  as  impious  and  heretical.  "  The  dogmata  I 
allude  to,  is  an  abjuration  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  priefthood  ; 
abjurations  which  I,  as  a  Proteftant  bifhop,  could  rot  make  ;  and  I 
(hould  impute  great  blame  to  any  prieft  of  mine  who  ftiould  condefcend 
to  make  them.  It  was  on  Recount  of  thefe  abjurations  that  the  apof- 
tolic vicars  reprobated  the  oath  as  it  ftood  in  the  firft  bill;  and  when  it 
Ivas  amended  in  that  part,  as  it  was  in  this  Houfe  (Houfe  of  I^ordsj, 
they  made  no  further  objefkion.  On  the  contrary,,  when  the  bill  had 
paffed,  they  exhorted  their  people,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  to  take  the 
oath  as  it  now  ftands  j  and  they  have,  as  I  believe,  themfelves  taken  it. 
p.  19.  ^ 

The  tract  of  Sir  John  Hippesley,  from  which  we  have  made  the 
above  extract,  hardly  falls  within  our  province  as  reviewers,  as  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  exposed  to  public  sale  \  yet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  another  passage,  illustrating  the  nature  of  that  papal 
supremacy,  of  which  such  terrific  notions  are  entertained  by  the 
vulgar  class  of  thinkers^  and  have  too  often  been  studiously  in- 
culcated by  men,  whose  rank  and  reputed  talents  have  given  cur- 
rency to  the  assertion. 

«  In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  material  qucftion  of  ecclefiaftical  fu- 
premacyi  we  find  the  cafe  too  frequently  tried  by  rules  which  do  not 
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apply  to  it, — by  a  fancied  analogy  which  has  no  relation  to  it.  The 
powers  exercifed  by  our  clergy,  though  denominated  ecclefiaftical,  in* 
volve  principally  civil  and  temporal  rights.  Of  this  defcription  are 
tithes,  glebes,  &:c.  of  material  churches.  Excommunication  itfelf,  in 
the  eftabliflied  chujch,  is  inflicted  as  a  mere  civil  puniftiment. 

*  The  fupremacy  of  Rome,  the  exercife  of  which  may  be  regulated 
by  tlie  modes  I  have  on  other  occafions  fuggefted,  and  to  which  I  fhall 
agaSn  prefently  advert,  as  fandlioned  by  the  inftitutions  of  other  ftates, 
can  militate  againft  no  civil  or  temporal  rights,  and  cannot  trench  on  the 
duties  of  civil  allegiance ;  in  fadl  it  is  confined  to  a  fubordination  pure- 
ly fpiritual ;  a  fupremacy  which  is  confidered  inherent  in  other  churches 
as  well  as  that  of  Rome.  If  the  power  be  purely  fpiritual,  it  little  im- 
ports the  ftate,  as  far  as  its  temporal  interefts  are  concerned,  where  that 
power  is  lodged, — whether  with  the  Patriarch  of  Mofcow,  or  the  Pope 
of  Rome, — provided  the  ilate  is  fatisfied  with  fuch  pledges  as  Catholics 
are  called  upon  to  give,  in  the  oaths  of  1791  and  1793,  in  which  they 
declare,  "  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  ftate  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  a- 
ny  temporal  or  civil  jurifdidlion,  power,  fuperiority  or  preeminence, 
dire6lly  or  indire<Eily,  within  this  realm.  "  It  is  contended,  therefore, 
that  the  independency  of  this  purely  fpiritual  fupremacy,  admitted  in 
the  perfon  of  a  foreign  prelate,  or  rather  in  the  church  of  which  he  is 
confidered  as  the  chief  organ,  can,  in  no  manner  whatever,  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  allegiance  to  a  temporal  fovereign.  The  Kirk  of 
Scotland  maintains  a  fupremacy  equally  independent  of  tho  temporal  jy- 
rifdidion  of  the  Crown.  The  General  Aflembly  confiders  itfelf  para- 
mount in  its  definitions  of  dodlrine  and  decrees  of  difcipline,  and  conr 
vokes  and  diflblves  itfelf.  The  King's  commifTion  is  not  allowed  to  pof- 
fefs  any  authority  or  controul  over  the  a<^s  of  the  AfTembly.  This 
power  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  diftinft  and  independent  of 
all  temporal  authority,  we  have  feen  admitted  by  the  moft  jealous  legif- 
latures  ;  and  not  inconfiftently  with  this  acknowledgement,  we  know 
that  Catholic  princes  have  waged  war  againft  the  Pope  himfelf,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  ftate  of  a  prifoner  in  his  capital.  *****  3u|^ 
admitting  the  exigence  of  this  fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the  fee  of  Rome, 
Cathohcs  do  not  evtn  admit  that  the  Pope  (hall  himfelf  eledl  and  nomi- 
nate all  biftiops,  as  in  feme  ages  pontiff's  have  aflumed  a  right  to  do,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  exercifed  other  powers  which  have  not  even  by 
human  authorities  been  confidered  as  legitimately  inherent  in  them.  " 
p.  19. 

The  candid  and  well-informed  author  of  this  tract,  which  we 
consider  as  highly  deserving  of  actual  publication,  is  much  dis- 
posed even  to  controvert  the  heinous  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  darker  ages  of 
modem  history.  Yet  charges  of  ambition  and  intolerance  have 
been  so  invariably  brought  against  her  by  all  Protestant  writers, 
aiid  even  by  many  of  her  own  communion,  that  we  cannot  avoyMi 
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a  suspicion  that  he  has  sometimes  strained  this  a  little  too  far. 
The  tyrannical  domination  of  papal  Rome,  forms  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  civil  history  during  several  centuries,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  phenomena  which 
the  philosophical  reflector  upon  past  times  can  contemplate.  We 
certainly  would  not  chuse,  therefore,  to  rest  the  cause  upon  tliis 
ground  ;  let  us  pare  tlie  claws  of  *  the  panther, '  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  milk-white  purity  of  *  the  hmd, '  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  observe,  that  the  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  wl^ich 
seems  to  sanction  the  deposition  of  princes,  is  suspected  of  spuri- 
oiisness  by  many  learned'  men,  and,  at  all  events,  involves  no 
matter  of  faith,  to  \vhich  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day  caa 
hold  themselves  bound  to  subscribe.  Thus  the  argument,  which 
has  been  sometimes  brought  forward  in  the  guise  of  a  syllogism, — 
The  Catholic  church  once  maintained  the  deposing  power  ;  but, 
according  to  the  Catholics  themselves,  what  their  church  once 
maintained,  it  maintains  still;  therefore,  it  still  maintains  the 
deposing  power, — ^is  easily  repelled.  The  major  proposition  is 
universally  denied  by  the  Catholics  at  this ,  day  ;  but  if  any  Pro- 
testant think  that  there  are  historical  proofs  of  that,  he  may 
securely  deny  the  minor  of  the  premises  ;  since  it  is  clear,  that  at 
present  no  such  tenet  is  held  by  that  church,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  on  the  Continent,  The  oath  of  1791  refutes  the  charge  ag 
to  the  former  ;  the  answer  of  six  eminent  universities  in  1788, 
to  certain  queries  proposed  at  desire  of  Mr  Pitt,  is  satisfactory,  as 
to  the  principal  repositories  of  Catholic  theology  in  Europe. 
ITiese  answers  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Coxe 
Hippisley's  tract,  and  they  may  be  found  in  Mr  Plowden's  his- 
tory of  Ireland. 


question,  either  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  no  considerations  of 
partif  shall  ever  enter  into  our  views.  If  this  great  national  im- 
provement is  brought  to  pass,  it  matters  little  to  us  by  what  hand 
it  shall  be  carried  into  execution.  Although  recent  changes  in  go- 
vernment have  revived  the  public  feeling  upon  this  theme,  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  the  question  have  no  reference  to  any  political 
connexions.  Among  those  who  regret  the  late  administration, 
there  are  many  who  would  have  refused  their  aid  in  breaking 
down  the  restrictive  laws  against  the  Catholics  ;  among  those  who 
are  most  engaged  in  the  present,  there  are  many  wliose  assent 
to  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  we  have  espoused  has  never 
been  withheld  or  concealed.  But  if  it  seem  a  solecism  to  write  on 
political  matters,  without  appertaining  to  some  political  sect, — if 
we  are  to  chuse  the  divinities  of  our  own  idolatry, — we  must  de- 
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Art.  X.  Notice  de  la  Fie  et  des  Ecrits  de  George  Louit  Le  Sage  de 
Geneve^  Metnbre  de  P Academic  et  de  PImtitut  de  Bologncy  &c.  &c. 
Redigee  apres  ses  Notes,  par  Pierre  Prevost.  A  Geneve,  ches 
Paschoud,  1805. 

'T'he  biographical  sketch  here  announced,  has  more  than  an  oiw 
dinary  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  subject 
of  it  is  a  philosopher,  who,  beside  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
genius,  had  several  that  belonged  exclusively  to  himself.  These 
he  was  careful  to  study  and  explain ;  and  the  notes  which  he 
has  left  behind  him,  seem  to  entitle  him  to  the  rare  eulogy^ 
of  having  given  an  accurate  and  candid  delineation  of  his  own 
character.  His  biographer,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  being  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  person  whom  he  has  undertaken  tO 
describe,  and  has  been  attentive  to  mark  whatever  appeared  sia* 
gular  in  the  constitution  or  progress  of  his  mind. 

George  Lewis  Le  Sage  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1724,  to  which 
city  his  father,  a  native  of  France,  had  for  some  time  retired^ 
and  lived  by  giving  private  lessons  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  The  son  was  early  initiated  in  these  studies ;  re- 
ceiving, at  the  same  time,  in  all  the  branches  of  literature,  as  li- 
beral a  course  of  education  as  his  father's  limited  income  would 
allow.  A  marked  opposition,  however,  in  their  tastes  and  intel- 
lectual propensities,  prevented  the  son  from  reaping  from  his  fa- 
ther's instructions  all  the  advantage  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  old  man  was  well  informed  but  his  know* 
ledge  was  very  much  confined .  to  facts,  and  was  accompa- 
nied with  little  tendency  to  reason,  or  to  generalize.  His 
son,  again,  even  when  a  boy,  delighted  in  connecting  his  ideaa 
by  general  and  abstract  principles,  and  was  not  more  inquisi.^ 
tive  about  facts,  than  about  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to 
one  another.  This  propensity  arose,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
from  the  weakness  of  his  memory,  which  forced  him  to  study 
the  most  just  and  constant  connexions  among  things,  in  order  to 
prevent  both  words  and  ideas  from  escaping  his  recollection  en- 
tirely. *  It  was  thus, '  says  M.  Prevost,  '  that  we  snw  him,  in 
his  maturer  years,  and  pirticularly  in  his  old  age,  avoiding,  widi 
the  greatest  care,  whatever  could  trouble  the  order  of  his  thoughts, 
and  substituting,  with  much  art,  a  logical  series  of  mental  opera- 
tions to  the  effort  which  the  recollection  of  a  single  unconnected 
fact  would  necessarily  have  cost  him. '  v 

The  history  of  Le  Sage  does  indeed  illustrate,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  relation  between  the  faculties  of  memory  and  abn 
^traction,  ^nd  the  power  w}iich  ea^b  has  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
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of  the  other.  Generalization  gives  us  a  command  over  our  ideas 
more  complete  than  we  can  ever  derive  from  the  mere  efforts  of 
memory  ;  It  holds  in  its  hand  the  clue  by  which  this  latter  faculty 
must  be  guided  tlirough  the  labyrinth  of  things  ;  and  there  is  room 
to  doubt,  whether  die  power  thus  given  to  the  mind  is  not 
the  main  source  of  the  delight  arising  from  abstract  and  philoso- 
phic speculation.  Were  the  memory  in  .itself  to  become  so  per- 
fect, as  to  be  independent  of  connecting  principles,  generaliza- 
tion would  not  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  would  rarely  be  at- 
tempted. 

Two  minds,  both  disposed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
could  hardly  be  constituted  with  less  conformity  to  one  another, 
than  those  of  Le  Sage  and  his  son.  When  the  young  man  was 
labouring  to  classify  his  ideas,  and  to  reduce  th<?m  under  general 
heads,  the  father  was  perpetually  starting  objections  to  his  rules, 
and  bringing  forward  the  instances  most  difficult  to  be  reduced 
to  any  general  principle  of  arrangement.  This  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed, not  from  any  desire  to  embarrass  or  distress  his  son,  but 
from  a  dislike  which  he  had  conceived  (singuhr,  doubtless,  in  a 
mathematician)  to  general  methods,  and  to  all  systems  whatso- 
ever. The  education,  therefore,  which  he  gave  his  son,  was 
truly  antiphilosophic,  and  certainly  had  no  tendency  to  produce 
■  that  love  of  order,  system  and  method  wliich  characterized  him 
through  his  whole  life.  But  the  mind  may  be  constituted  with 
some  powers  so  weak,  that  discipline  cannot  improve  them  ;  and 
with  others  so  strong,  that  discipline,  when  moot  pen'erse,  can- 
not destroy  them.  Nothing  could  give  to  young  le  Sage  a  me- 
mory nearly  cqu-1  to  that  of  ordinary  men  ;  aiid  nothing  could 
take  from  him  a  deliglu  and  ^kill  in  generalization,  which  were 
vastly  superior. 

We  must  not  imagine  from  this,  that  the  wliole  plan  of  the 
oki  man  in  the  education  of  his  son,  was  as  perverse  as  in  the 
case  here  mentioned  :  the  information  he  communicated,  even 
with  so  little  of  metliod  and  arrangement  to  connect  the  parts  to- 
gether, was  of  great  value  to  his  son,  who,  through  his  whole 
life,  used  to  speuk  with  much  gratituvie  of  his  father's  attention 
to  his  instruction,  and  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  lie  derived 
from  his  conversation. 

The  inquisitive  tuni  of  Le  Sage  soon  displayed  itself  in  ques- 
tions, to  which  he  did  not  idways  receive  the  kindest  or  most 
satisfactory  answers,  especially  from  his  mother,  who  appears  to 
have  had  none  of  the  gentleness  and  patience  necessarv  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  This  led  him  to  think  of  having  re- 
course to  trial  and  experience,  and  to  interrogate  nature  rather 
than  aDj  other  instructor.    One  of  his  first  aUcmpts  cf  this  sort 
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has  been  recorded  in  his  notes,  and,  from  the  singularity  of  it, 
deserves  to  be  remembered. 

At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the  Sabbath  was  observed  at 
Geneva,  with  a  gloom  and  austerity  of  which  we  in  Scotland  can 
probably  form  a  more  correct  notion  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  country  in  Christendom.  Le  Sage  felt  some  curiosity  to 
know  whether  the  Author  of  Nature  still  continued  to  impose  on 
himself  the  same  law  that  originally  marked  the  institution  of  the 
dai^  of  rest.  It  would  have  puzzled  the  first  philosopher  in 
Europe  to  think  of  any  method  by  which  this  question  could  be 
brought  to  the  decision  of  experiment ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  our 
young  inquirer  soon  suggested  an  expedient.  He  measured,  with 
great  care,  the  increase  of  a  plant,  day  after  day,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  would  cease  growing  on  the  Sabbath.  The  re- 
sult could  not  fail  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to  convince  the 
young  man,  that  though  the  work  of  creation  might  terminate, 
the  work  of  Providence  is  never  interrupted. 

The  pensive  and  contemplative  turn  of  Le  Sage  was  increased 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  health  being  delicate,  and  his  tempe- 
rament too  weak,  to  allow  him  to  join  in  the  fatiguing  exercises 
which  amused  and  occupied  his  companions.  Great  modesty, 
sensibility,  and  reserve,  added,  as  far  as  his  mother  was  concern- 
ed, to  the  want  of  comfortable  society  at  home,  condemned  him 
almost  to  continual  solitude,  and  rendered  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  his  only  enjoyment.  Thus,  from  circumstances  ap- 
parently unfortunate,  much  of  his  intellectual  excellence  may 
be  supposed  to  have  arisen. 

It  is  material  to  observe  every  circumstance  that  gave  a  de- 
termination to  a  mind  that  has  in  any  thing  attained  celebrity  ; 
but  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  the  m- 
stance  we  have  now  before  us.'  The  father  of  our  young  philo- 
sopher had  but  few  books  ;  and  almost  the  only  entire  work  on 
physics,  which  he  possessed,  was  that  of  Bernard  Palissy.  The 
writings  of  a  man  who  was  self-instructed, — who  had  paid  no  re- 
gard to  authority,  when  not  supported  by  experience, — who  had 
made  valuable  discoveries,  and  reached  some  very  sublime  and 
just  notions  concerning  the  structure  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  a  young 
mind  already  inspired  by  the  love  of  knowledge.  However, 
though  Le  Sage  became  a  great  cosmologist,  it  does  not  appear 
that  geology,  of  which  Palissy  was  in  some  measure  the  founder, 
ever  attracted  much  of  his  attention. 

When  he  was  not  much  more  than  thirteen,  his  father  put  into  his 
hands  the  Antiqmte  Expltquee  of  Montfaucon,  in  order  to  excite 
in  him  a  curiosity  about  researches  into  antiquity.    It  was  the 
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fate  of  this  young  man,  however,  to  derive,  from  the  means 
used  for  his  instruction,  advantages  very  different  from  those 
that  were  intended,  and  often  of  far  greater  value.  The  weak- 
ness of  Montfaucon's  conjectures,  concerning  the  use  of  many 
of  the  instruments  he  has  described,  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  Le  Sage  \  and  he  began  even  then  to  try  to  establish  some 
general  and  certain  rules  for  discovering  the  end  of  a  workman 
from  the  inspection  of  his  work.  Such  extent  of  view,  at  so 
early  a  period  of  life,  has  rarely  occurred,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  decided  mark  of  genius  and  originality.  Some  years 
after  this  period,  connecting  the  pursuit  just  mentioned  with  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  namely,  the  rules  that  must  guide  us  when, 
in  the  works  of  nature,  we  would  trace  the  marks  of  the  wise 
design  of  the  Creator,  he  formed  the  idea  of  a  treatise,  entitled 
Teleology,  and  of  which  an  account  will  afterwards  be  given. 

The  perusal  of  Lucretius  is  one  of  the  events  that  did 
most  determine  the  objects  of  Le  Sage's  researches,  and  indeed 
the  whole  colour  and  complexion  of  his  future  speculations. 
The  precise  time  when  this  happened  does  not  appear,  though  it 
yrzs  certainly  very  early,  and  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty.  It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  notion  of  a  mecha- 
lucal  explanation  of  gravity,  and  of  tlie  reduction  of  all  the  mo- 
tions observed  in  nature,  to  the  principle  of  impulsion.  This  w^s 
suggested  by  the  atoms  of  Lucretius  5  and  the  invention  of  a 
system  by  which  such  an  explanation  could  be  given,  even  with 
tolerable  plausibility,  must  be  considered  as  a  work  of  great  me- 
rit by  all  who  know  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  attended,  and 
its  importance  to  philosophy.  The  system  by  which  Le  Sage 
proposed  to  effect  this  great  object  will  be  by  and  by  consi- 
dered. 

Le  Sage  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  mathematics  under 
Cramer,  and  philosophy  under  Calcndrini,  two  eminent  profes- 
jsors,  who  then  adorned  the  University  of  Geneva.  When  it 
jbecame  necessary  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  that  of  medicine.  The  pursuit  of  this 
study  led  him  first  to  Basle,  and  afterwards  to  Paris.  At  thp 
former  place,  he  became  acquainted  with  Daniel  Bernoulli,  from 
whom,  however,  his  merit  seems  to  have  b^en  completely  coft^ 
cealed,  by  his  awkwardness  and  diffidence.  He  says  of  himself, 
yrhen  he  entered  at  this  University — *  111  dressed,  timid,  and 
expressing  myself  with  difficulty,  I  was  quite  neglected  in  the 
^rst  months  of  my  stay  at  Basle  ;  insomuch,  that  they  did  not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  French  before  me. '  He  un- 
4ertook  the  study  of  the  German,  but  the  weakness  of  hi^  me- 
mory did  not  permit  him  to  suiiceed. 
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The  same  awkwardness  could  not  fail  to  have  effects  at  Paritf 
yet  more  unfavourable,  as  the  narrowness  of  his  income  must 
likewise  have  had  ;  yet  he  persevered  not  only  in  pursuing  medi* 
cine,  but  in  applying  to  his  favourite  objects  m  philosophy.  At 
last  he  returned  to  Geneva  j  but  not  having  the  freedom  ot  a  bur-» 
gess  of  the  city,  he  was  refused  the  privilege  of  practising  aS'  a 
physician  ;  and  saw  himself,  in  the  end,  forced  to  relinquish  e- 
very  other  view  of  fixing  himself  in  life,  but  that  of  following 
die  business  of  his  father,  and  giving  lessons  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy. 

For  this  he  appears  to  have  been  well  qualified.  He  says  of 
himself,  that  the  structure  of  his  mind  was  such,  as  had  fit- 
ted him  for  understanding  the  mathematics  lue/Iy  but  not  extent 
siifely^  *  Propre  a  bien  savoir  les  mathematiques,  mais  non  a  ert 
savoir  beaucoup. '  The  first  part  of  this  assertion,  we  imagine, 
may  be  understood  more  literally  than  the  last ;  though  it  is» 
prooaWy  true  that  he  was  not  quite  master  of  all  the  modem 
improvements  of  the  calculus.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  state 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  France,  are  worth  attending  fo* 
In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  whom  he  had  had  tlie 
honour  to  instruct  in  the  mathematics,  dated  in  1778,  he  has  thit^ 
observation. 

*  In  their  elementary  treatifes  of  mathematics  and  phyfics,  the  FreTK;jh 
writers  take  fo  little  trouble  about  the  foundations  of  thofe  calculation^ 
which  they  accumulate  without  end,  that  it  feems  as  if  they  granted  to- 
make  all  their  pupils  mere  cferks  in  a  banki»)g  houfe,  or  alfiftants  in  an  ob-i 
fervatory.  They  treat  geometry  the  leaft  geometrically  poffible,  under 
the  pretence  that  algebraic  demonftratiows  are  the  fhorteft  :  as  if  the  Only 
obje^  were  to  get  to  the  end,  and  as  if  the  road  leading  to  it  were  61 
lio  importance.  They  are  in  hade  to  give  a  few  notions,  rather  gram* 
matical  than  intelle^kual,  of  the  fublimer  parts,  before  they  have  fufi* 
ciently  developed  the  elements.  They  feem  defirous  of  reducing  aftrcH 
nomy,  the  fcience  of  motion,  and  chemiflry,  to  be  nothing  but  the 
humble  attendants  on  navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  arts ;  as  if  all  thcr 
world  was  deftined  for  infpef^ors  of  the  marine,  of  artillery,  or  mani%* 
ia£lures  ;  and  as  if  the  cultivarion  of  reafon  was  nothing  in  comp^«- 
fon  with  the  art  of  getting  wealth.  This  was  not  the  proceeding  of 
Defcartes  or  Newton. '    p.  272. 

This  charafter  of  the  French  elementary  writers,  though,  in 
certain  refpe^ls,  juft,  evidently  has  foraething  of  the  air  of 
(atire,  and  nouft  not  be  received  %s  perfcftly  correal.  Of 
too  little  regard  to  the  methods  of  pure  geometry,  and  too 
much  hafte  to  reach  the  more  profound  parts  of  the  calculu^i, 
they  may  certainly  be  accufed.  But  a  general  preference  of  the 
methods  of  algebra  and  analyfis,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  crror^ 
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explained.  Analytical  reafonlngs  are  fo  much  preferable  to  fyn- 
thetical,  and  the  art  of  inveftigation  is  fo  much  more  cafily  learned 
in  the  fchool  of  algebra  than  in  any  other,  that,  in  a  fyftem  of 
mathematical  inftruf^ion,  this  latter  fcience  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
firft  confidcration.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  me- 
thods of  analyfis  are  not  confined  to  algebra.  Geometry  has  its 
analytical  reafonings,  not  fo  extenfive,  nor  fo  general,  as  thofe  of 
algebra,  but  poffefling  a  degree  of  Cmplicity  and  beauty  that  is 
not  excelled,  or  rather,  we  think,  not  equalled  in  any  other  branch 
of  fcience.  It  is  a  ftrongcr  proof  of  the  negleft  of  geometry,, 
among  the  French  mathematicians,  than  any  thing  that  Le  Sage 
has  alleged,  that  in  the  Encyclopediey  intended  to  exhibit  a  com-, 
plete  pifture  of  the  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century, '  the 
irticle  geometrical  analysis  is  not  to  be  found* 

The  love  of  accurate  and  precife  knowledge,  which  Le  Sage 
poffeffed  eminently,  probably  qualified  him  well  for  a  teacher  of 
the  mathematical  fcienccs.  He  had  fcveral  illuftrious  pupils,  and 
none,  certainly,  who  does  Iiim  more  credit  than  the  prefent  pro- 
ftffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Geneva.  M.  S.  L'Hui- 
licr  was  his  relation,  and  was  inftrufted  by  him  in  the  fcience 
which  he  now  profefles  with  fo  much  credit  both  to  his  mafter 
and  himfelf.  He  is  one  of  the  few  mathematicians  equally  verfed 
in  the  fimple  and  elegant  methods  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and 
in  the  profound  refearches  of  the  modern  analyfis. 

Le  Sage,  through  his  whole  life,  had  to  ftruggle  with  a  feeble 
^onftitution,  as  well  as  the  mental  defefts  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  He  v/as  particularly  affliGed  with  fleeplcfs- 
ncfs,  which,  at  times,  ufed  greatly  to  afFe£l  his  intellc£l:ual 
powers,  and  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  debility.  Not- 
•Tvithftanding  this,  by  employing  every  moment  when  his  mind 
was  clear  and  active,  preferving  fuch  order  and  regularity  as  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  memory,  committing  every  thing  to  writing, 
and  having  his  papers  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  complete  arrangement, 
he  was  able  to  accompJifh  a  great  deal,  and  to  devote  much  time 
10  philofophical  purfuits. 

fjis  ftudies,  however,  were  rendered  lefs  ufeful  than  they  might 
have  been  with  the  originality  of  his  turn  of  thinking,  the  preci-. 
fion  of  his  knowledge  and  the  extent  of  his  views,  by  the  num- 
ber of  objefts  to  which  he  direfted  his  attention,  and  by  hia 
frequent  changes  from  one  purfuit  to  another.  Though  he  came 
back  eafily  to  the  fame  obje6>,  yet  this  did  not  entirely  make  up 
for  the  want  of  the  continued  application  neceffkry  in  all  great  un- 
dertakings. 

Accordingly,  though  few  men  wrote  fo  much,  and  fo  accurate- 
ly,  he  publiflied  nothing  in  his  lifetime  but  mere  opufculoi  and 
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has  left  few,  if  any,  of  his  numerous  manufcripts  completely  ready 
for  the  prefs. 

One  of  the  principal  pieces  which  appeared  in  his  lifetime 
lhared  the  prize  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  in  1758,  oa 
the  caufe  of  chemical  affinities.  He  entitled  it  it^/i  de  Chimie 
Mechaniqitey  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  whole  of  chemical 
adion  on  the  principle  of  impulfe.  He  fuppofed  the  impelling 
fluid  to  be  compofed  of  particles  of  two  kinds,  the  one  greater^ 
and  the  other  lefs  ;  and  he  demonftrated,  in  virtue  of  that  fingle 
fuppoCtion,  that  homogeneous  bodies  mud  attract  one  another 
more  than  heterogeneous.  This,  however,  it  muft  be  confefled^. 
comprehends  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  phenomena  of  chemiftry*  It 
was  connefted  with  the  work  on  gravity,  which  was.  the  great 
bufincfs,  and  the  favourite  occupation  of  his  life. 
.  An  eflay,  *  ^ur  les  Forces  Alortes/  which  he  fent  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  never  publifhed. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  fame  Academy  for  1756,  a  remark  is  in- 
ferted  from  Le  Sage,  containing  the  deteftion  of  an  error  com- 
mitted by  Euclid,  in  the  nth  book  of  his  Elements,  on  the  fub- 
Jed-  of  folid  angles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  about  the  fame 
time,  Dr  Simfon  of  Glafgow  made  a  fimilar  dete6lion,  with  re- 
ft>e£t  to  the  manner  in  which  equal  folids  are  treated  by  the  Grtfck 
geometer. 

The  traft,  entitled,  '  Lttcrece  Neutonien*  was  publiftvid  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  for  J  782. 

Befides  thefe,  he  publifhed  a  few  other  oceafional  pieces,  and 
feems  to  have  kept  up  a  pretty  extenfive  correfpondence  with 
feveral  of  the  firft  philofophers  of  the  agr.  His  manufcripts 
arc,  a  large  treatife,  *  Sur  les  Corpufcules  Ultramondains  /  *  fub- 
ordinate  to  which  is  *  HiJIoire  Critique  de  la  Pefanteur^  *  This 
contains  much  learning,  and  treats  of  all  the  notions  that  have 
been  entertained  on  the  fubjeft  of  gravity,  and  all  the  theories 
contrived  for  explaining  it.  A  treatife  on  Cohefion,  intended  to 
(how  that  it  cannot  be  explained  by  the  Newtonian  attraftion^ 
is  recommended  by  M.  Prevoft  as  a  work  of  great  merit,  written 
during  the  full  adlivity  and  vigour  of  the  author's  mind. 

To  thefe  muft  be  added  the  following  ; — on  Elaftic  Fluids,  on 
General  Phyfics,  on  Logic,  on  Moral  Philofophy,  and  on  Final 
Caufes;  alfo.  Melanges  DystaEliquesy  &c.  Among  the  latter  was 
an  Effay  on  Pundluation,  concerning  which  he  had  a  fyltem  of 
bis  own  ;  to  this  fyftem  he  adhered  rigidly  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be 
very  philofophical ;  but,  perhaps  for  that  very  reafpn,  it  has  never 
come  into  ufe. 

It  may  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  fo  much  fhould  have 
been  done„  and  yet  fa  little  completed.    The  habit  of  continually 
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atnaffinf;  materials,  without  reducing  them  into  form,  had  grown 
on  Le  Sage  to  an  excefTive  degree ;  and  he  ufed  to  apologize  for  it^ 
by  faying,  *  that  as  long  as  he  could  find  any  thing  new  to  put  on 
paper,  he  grudged  the  time  that  muft  be  employed  in  polifhing  okl 
materials,  or  cafting  them'  over  again.  * 

The  ingenuity  of  his  mind,  and  the  original  turn  of  his  thoughts, 
added  to  a  character  of  great  probity  and  worth,  procured  him 
cftcem  and  rcfpe6it  wherever  he  was  known.  M.  Prevoft  has 
given  extrafls  from  a  number  of'very  interefting  letters,  which 
paffed  between  him  and  fcveral  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  perfons 
of  the  age  :  Among  thefe  are  Madame  Necker,  the  Ducheflc  d'£n» 
▼ille.  Earl  Stanhope,  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  M.  M.  d'Alem* 
bcrt,  Euler,  Turgot,  Bofcovich,  Lambert,  &c. 

Though  his  conftitution  was  originally  weak,  and  his  health 
always  infirm,  he  reached  the  age  oiF  eighty,  and  died  in  1 80 j. 
His  biographer  has  given  a  (ketch  of  his  intellectual  chara&ery. 
from  which  we  fliall  extraft  a  few  paflages. 

*  It  18  impoffible  not  to  recognize,  in  the  works  of  Le  Sage,  and  hit 
manner  of  thinking,  a  ftrong  charafier  of  originality  ;  and»  if  a  cautious 
and  regulated  invention  be  charaderiftlc  of  genius,  this  philofopher  muft 
be  nambered  with  thofe  whom  nature  has  particularly  diftlnguifhed* 
All  who  knew  bim,  were  at  the  fame  time  fenHble  of  his  peculiartiesy 
which  be  himfelf  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  conceal,  but  endeavoured  to 
cxpiaio.  He  acknowledjpfed  that  two  of  bit  faculties  were  weak, — at- 
tention and  memory.  He  was  unable  to  fix  the  former  on  one  objeA 
for  any  coniiderable  length  of  time  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  attend,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  to  more  than  one  thing  at  the  fame  moment,  he  was 
very  eafily  interrupted.  "  I  fupply, "  faid  he,  •*  the  want  of  extent  la 
my  attention  by  great  order  and  i:egularity ;  and  its  want  of  continuance, 
by  frequently  returning  to  the  fame  fubjefl.  **  Ffom  this  methodical 
proceeding  it  arofe,  that  few  men  were  ever  more  perfevering  than  Le 
Sage  in  diredling  their  rcfearches  to  the  fame  objcAs. 

'  His  memory  was  unmanageable  and  capricious  in  a  high  deg^e* 
He  had  no  power  over  it ;  and,  in  order  to  dire6t  it,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  all  forts  of  artifices.  He  feized,  with  avidity,  the  mo- 
ments when  his  ideas  were  cleareft,  and  his  faculties  moil  a^live.  **  I 
have,"  fays  he,  "  extreme  difficulty  in  conne6:ing  my  thoughts,  fo 
as  to  make  an  affemblage  at  all  fupportable  ;  and  am  like  a  painter  who 
would  work  in  the  night,  without  any  other  illumination  than  what 
was  derived  from  fudden  and  unexpe^ed  flafhes  of  lightning.  " 

*  His  method  and  order,  in  fome  refpeds,  fupplicd  fo  well  the 
weaknefa  of  his  memory,  that,  in  converfation,  no  defed  of  that 
faculty  was  at  all  difcernible.  It  was,  accordingly,  one  of  his  con* 
ftant  fources  of  complamt,  that  he  could  not  convince  his  friends  of  the. 
badnefs  of  his  memory.  They  who  converfed  with  him,  heard  hin 
perpetually  relate,  with  precifion,  the  dates,  and  even  the  moft  minute 
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circamftanceS)  of  very  inconfiderabk  events.  They  believed  his- memory 
to  be  tenacious ;  whereas^  the  truth  was*  that  he  kept  notes  of  every 
ihiog*  and  was  every  now  and  then  confulting  bis  repertories. 

*  Such  being  the  Weaknefs  of  his  intellectual  organisation,  he  often 
afked  himfelf,  how  he  .h^d  ever  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  >  To 
this  queftion,  his  own  manfutitipts  afford  many  anfwers ;  one  of  the  beil 
of  which  is  in  a  note,  entitled,  "  Cirfde  Mon  Taur-d* EJprtt.  ^'  I  hav^ 
been  bom  with  four  difpofitions  well  adapted  for  making  progrefs  in 
fcience,  but  with  two  great  defefts  in  the  faculties  neceffary  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  I.  An  ardent  defire  to  know  the  truth.  2.  Great  adivity  of 
liDtnd.  3.  An  Uncommon  (j^fieffe)  foundnefs  of  underftanding;  .  4.  A 
ftroDg  defire  for  precifion  and  diftinCtnefs  of  idea^.  5.  An  exceflive 
weaknela  of  memory.    6;  A  great  incapacity  of  continued  attention. ' 

By  using  the  resources  which  nature  had  bestowed,  and  com- 
pensating, by  much  skill  and  labour^  the  want  of  the  qualities 
she  withuheldj  he  was  able  to  make  no  small  progress  even  as  an 
inventor  in  science;  He  used  to  apply  to  himself  the  saying  of 
BacoHj — rGiaudttm  in  via  tursorem  extra  vtam  anieverterek, , 

One  of  the  principal  causes  that  retarded  the  publication  of  hid 
work^;  was  the  difficulty  of  making  his  favourite  System  be  relish- 
ed in  the  scientific  world.  The  conviction  which  he  himself  had 
of  its  tnithi  and  the  cbmplete  persuasion  that  it  must  ultimately 
prevail,  could  not  prevent  him  froni  perceiving,  that  though  all 
acknowledged  the  ingenuity^  yet  few  were  prepared  to  admit  thi? 
truth  of  his  theory;  He  was  perfectly  aware,  that  his  own  way 
of  thinking  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects^  was  peculiar^ 
and  not  readily  adopted  by  other  men; 

This  is  strongly  marked  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  parciels  of 
notes  5  *  On  the  immiscibility  of  my  thoughts  with  those  of 
others. '  He  has  investigated,  in  his  usual  Wy,  the  causes  of 
this  immiscibility,  and  has  divided  his  readers  into  different 
classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  fitness  to  judge  of  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  He  has  applied  to  himself  a  lin^ 
of  Ovid^  with  much  truths — 

Non  ego  cessavit  nec  fecit  inertia  s&unik 
•  Without  entering  on  this  discussion,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  the  best  idea  we  can  of  the  system  so  often  mentioned,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  it  from  his  letters,  and.  from 
the  very  ingenious  tract,  Lucrece  Neutonien^  which  Mr  Prevost 
has  introduced  into  his  Appendix. 

The  object  of  this  system  was  to  (Explain  the  Is^w  of  gravity^ 
both  as  it  prevails  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavensj  by  the  princi-  * 
pie'  of  iropulseb  The  causes  of  all  the  motions  wfe  percjeive  in  the 
material  world,  may  be  reduced  to  three — rimpulse.  Attraction, 
xmd:R'ep^l$ion.  Impulse  acts  by  contact ;  one  moving  body  com- 
manicateft) motion  to  another  body ;  and  tb^.  tute  by  which  thH 
Mou\*w.l9.  K  change 
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change  is  produced,  is,  that  the  motion  communicated  in  arijr 
given  direction,  and  that  which  is  lost  in  the  same  direction,  are 
precisely  equal.  The  motions  that  we  ourselves  impress  on,  tlie 
bodies  around  us,  are  of  tliis  nature. 

Again,  when  a  stone  fiiUs  to  the  ground,  or  when  iron  ap- 
proaches a  magnet,  motion  is  produced  without  contact ;  both 
the  bodies  acquire  motions  which  are  equal,  but  in  opposite  di- 
rccti<His.  The  motions  ascribed  to  repulsion  are  of  the  same 
kind  with  these  l^st,  in  as  much  as  there'  is  no  contact,  and'w 
the  motions  acquired  in  opposite  directions  are  equal.  The  osUfi 
difference  is,  that  the  bodies,  instead  of  approaching,  reced^ 
from  one  another.  Whether ,  attraction  and  repulsion  may  not 
he  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  law,  acting  under  diffbr- 
ent  circumstances,  we  do  not  at  present  inquire :  the  object  o$ 
Le  Sa^e  was  to  reduce  them  both  to  impulse  ;  and,  could  this'lv 
done,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  groat  advance  in  science,  and:  we 
might  seem,  in  one  quarter  at  ieas^  to  have  pushed  our  researcl& 
es  to  their  legitimate  and  proper  termination.  Our  idea:  ot  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  is  not  without  difiicultfri 
but  it  is  clearer  and  more  familiar  to  us-  than  any  odier,  and  ift 
that  with  which  the  mind  is  most  disposed  to  remain  satisfied! 

The  chrystalline  spheres  of  the  ancients  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. hjK 
impulse ;  the  vortices  of  Descartes  is  the  next ;  the  ether  ofiNew* 
ton  is  the  third.  The  first  is  known  to  be  without  foundation 
the  second  is  a  vague  and  gratuitous  supposition  ;  and  tfaa  tHini 
is,  at  best,  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

Le  Sage  has  certainly  been  more  fortunate  than  any  of  his  pre^ 
decessors  ;  and  his  hypothesis  has  this  undoubted  superiority  9^ 
bove  all  the  others  that  have  been  proposed  for  explaining  gravis 
tation,  that  it  assigns  a  satisfactory  reason  why  that  force  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 

Suppose  that,  through  any  one  point  of  space^  innumerabi* 
straight  lines  are  drawn  in  atl  di^erent  directions,  each  mak- 
ing a  very  small  angle  with  diose  that  are  nearest  it;  and  let 
a  torrent  of  particles,  or  indivisible  atomff  move  continually 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  each  of  these  lines,  the  section  ot 
each  torrent,  in  a  transverse  direction  to  its  motion,  being*  es> 
qual  to  the  section  of  the  sensible  world  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus,  there  will  be  an  indefinite  number  of  torrents,  of  atoms 
*  intersecting  one  another  in  every  possible  direction,  much  like 
the  streams  of  light  which  issue  irom  all  the  points  of  the^urfaoe 
of  a  luminous  body.  The  analogy  between  the  emanation  of 
light  and  the  motion  of  those  corpuscles,  is  so  close^  that  aa 
.ujK^ination  vrbkh  is  familiar  with  the  one^  ynH  act  expciieim 
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iBUch  diffi<iulty  m  becoming  familiar  with  the  other.  Like  light, 
adso,  the  atoms,  of  which  these  torrents  are  composed,  must  be 
supposed  to  move  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  to  be  of  such 
extreme  minuteness,  that,  though  flowing  continually  in  all'  di- 
nections,  they  do  not  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
one  another. 

If,  ik>W,  it  be  supposed  that  these  atoms  are  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  solid  and  indivisible  particles  of  bodies,  and,  when 
thej^  enter  bodies,  can  only  pass  through  the  intervals  or  vacui- 
ties between  th^ir  particles,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  strike 
gainst  d^o^  particles,  and  must  therefore  communicate  a  cer- 
Sii  degree  of"^  motion  to  them,  or  to  the  bodies  of  which  they 
»e  composed. 

If,  then,  there  were  but  a  single  body  in  the  universe,  with 
whatever  force  the  torreiits  of  atoms  struck  against  irs  particles^ 
die  body  w'ould  remain  at  rest,  the  impulses  in  opposite  direc- 
tions being  perfectly  equal.  But  if  there  be  two  bodies  \  then, 
rince  each  of  them,  by  intercepting  a  part  of  the  atoms  of  the 
torrents,  virill  shelter  the  other  from  the  action  of  so  much  force,- 
k  is  evident  that  the  bodies  will  be  both  impelled  toward  one  an- 
6|het,'  atid  that  each  of  them  will  receive  fewer  shocks  on  the  side 
tvhe¥e  the  other  body  is,  than  on  the  opposite.  Further,  if  wd 
stfiifk>^e  the  bodies  spherical,  the  intensity  of  this  force,  c^fteris 
fkii^us,  will  be  proportional  to  the  angular  »pace  included  witliin 
n  cone,  whicih  his^  for  either  base  the  transverse  section  of  the 
bedies.  Now,  it  is*^  easy  to  prove  that  tliis  angular  space  is  pro- 
portional to  the  squate  of  the  distance  of  the  bodies  inversely. 
Biere'fbre,  the  force  with  which  the  bodies  will  be  urged  toward 
one'aiiother',  will  be  inversely  a^  the  square  of  the  distance,  which 
i^Ae  law  followed  by  gravity. 

This  will  be  true  if  the  bodies  are  equal  in  quantity  of  matter^ 
tc)  to  intercept  equal  quantities  of  the  atoms.  But  if  their 
<)ti*fititie9  of  ifiattcr  are  une^alj  then,  at  an  average  of  all  the 
ch'aiices,  each  will  intercept  ^number  of  particles  proportional  to 
itt  (jukhtity  of  matter,  md  so  the  forces  with  which  the  bodies 
aSre  imp>eUed  toward  on*  another,  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  mat- 
fer'  directlj^-  and  thje  square  of  the  distai^e  inversely.  This  is 
pcecisely  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  the  particles  by  whicii  this 
eBbct  is  brought  about,  are  called  by  Le  Sage  the  gravific,  or 
die  ultramundane  atoms. 

Tliis  hypothesis,  as  already  observed,  must  be  confessed  to 
Ittre  dOTxe  what  no  other  attempt  tO' account  for  gravity  can  boast 
ef^  that  is,  ta  haie  assigned  a  reason  why  that  K>rce  is  inversely 
1^  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  dhrectly.  as  the  quantity  of  mat- 
W.-  It*ba^'ten^tlie  preci^on  which  belongs  to- truth,  and 
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which,  though  it  docs  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  a  hypothesis 
where  it  is  found,  is  an  abundant  reason  for  rejecting  one,  wher6 
it  is  wanting. 

The  vortices  of  Descartes,  and  the  ether  of  Newton,  do  nei- 
ther of  them  give  any  reason  why  gravity  should  be  si^posed  to- 
obey  one  law  more  than  another  ;  why  it  should  be  inversely  aft> 
the  squares,  any  more  than  the  cubes,  or  any  other  power^  nay, 
any  other  function,  of  the  distances.  The  extreme  vagueness^ 
of  such  hypotheses,  is-  an  unsurmountable  objection  to  them,  and^. 
even  were  they  true,  it  renders  .them  of  no  use  whatsoever.. 
Concerning  a  cause  so  imperfectly  understood,  we  can  never  rea- 
son at  all ;  and  we  derive,  therefore,  no  advantage  from  knowing 
it  to  be  true.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  without  the  cause  is- 
jost  as.  valuable.  ^ 
.  The  above  is  the  outline  of  Le  Sage's  theory  j  to  foMow  i|  into- 
aH  its  detail,  and  all  the  variety  of  its  applications,  is./a-tosli  foP 
which  we  are  not  prepared,  and  one  quite  foreign  from  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  enough,  if  we  can  in  any  degree  awalcen  a  cu- 
riosity which  the  works  of  the  author  are  afterwards  to*  gratify.  . 

Some  objections  to  this  theory  have  been  stated  in  the  letters? 
that  Le  Sage  received  from  his  correspondents.  Boscoyich,  who 
had  a  system  concerning, the  different  forces  which  are  the  cause 
of  motion,  the  very  opposite  of  what  has  now  been  l^d  dowti> 
ome  m  which  aH.  contact  and  immediate  impulse  .are  denied, 
eotild  not  possibly  admit  the  theory  of  gravific  atoms,  and  has^ 
stated  an  objection  to  it,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable 
weight.  The  action  of  these  atoms  supposes  a  vast  superfluity  o£ 
matter,  and  an  infinity  of  corpuscles,  created,  each^  to  give,,  jwt 
most,  only  a  single  blow,  and  many  of  them  never  to  have  any  ef- 
fect whatsoever.  An  immense  multitude  of  atoms,  thus  destine4 
to  jj^rsue  their  never  ending  journey  through  the  infinity  of 
space,  without  changing  their  direction,  or  returning  to  the  place 
from  which  they  came,  is  a  supposition  very  little  countenanced 
by  the  usual  economy  of  nature.  Whence  is  the  supply  of  these 
innumerable  torrents^j  must  it  not  involv-e  a  perpetual  exertion  of 
creative  power,  infinite  both  in  extent  and  in  duration  ?  The  raeans^ 
here  employed  seem  greater  Aan  the  end,  great  as-  it  is,,  can 
Justify  ;  and  Le  Sage  must  be  allowed,  if  his  system  is  rejected, 
to  have  had  the  merit  of  imagining  a  species  of  machinery  more 
powerful  and  extensive  than  even  Ae  preservation  of  the  universe 
can  be  supposed  to  require.. 

Another  objection  which,  we  understand  from  the  authoy  him- 
self, had  been  made  to  his  hypothesis  is,  that,  were  it  ti::iie,  a 
body  enclosed  on  all.  sides,  ought  to  gravitate  less  to  the  earth, 
tfian  if  it  were  m  the  open  air.   The%rooC  9f  X^V^^^  jc^y^l  head^ 
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would  of  course  diminish  the  action  of  the  gravific  atoms  that 
had  to  pass  dirough  it,  and  would  make  the  body  fall  to  the 
ground  with  Jess  velocity  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  open 
air.  To  this  it  was  easy  *o  reply,  that  the  effect  here  stated  is 
real  on  every  supposition ;  but  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  mea- 
sured in  our  experiments.  The  gravitation  of  a  heavy  body,  in  a 
room,  to  the  roof  above  it,  must,  on  the  common  hypothesis  of 
attraction,  diminish  its  weight  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  roof's  obstructing  some  of  the  gravific  atoms.  In 
both  cases,  the  effect  would  be  precisely  the  same,  but  too  small 
■to  make  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  gravitation  toward  the 
-great  mass  of  the  earth. 

The  obstruction  which  the  gravific  atoms  would  give  to  the 
tnotion  of  bodies,  by  producing  a  kind  of  resisting  medium,  was 
-also  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Le  Sage.  This  might  no  doubt  be 
answered^  by  alle^ng  that  the  same  effect  may  as  well  be  ascribed 
•to  light,  which,  in  Jthis  respect,  is  in  cir-cumstances  very  similar 
to  the  gravific  atom^.  Indeed  the  analogy  between  those  atoms 
and  the  particles  of  light  as  emitted  from  bodies,  affords  the 
•means  of  refuting  the  greater  part  of  the  objections  alleged  against 
the  existence  of  the  former.  This,  however,  supposes  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  interpreted  in  the  Newtonian  manner,  or 
by  an  emanation  from  luminous  bodies.  If  light  is  considered 
as  an  elastic  fluid,  the  vibrations  of  which  communicate  to  the 
eye  the  impressions  which  give  rise  to  visieii,  the  analogy  referred 
to  has  no  place.  Accordingly  Euler,  in  his  letters  to  Le  Sage, 
observes,  that  this  analogy  had  no  weight  with  him,  as  he  did 
oiot  believe  in  the  emanation  of  light.  He  inclines  to  account 
"for  gravity  from  the  pressure  of  a  subtle  matter  composing  a  vor- 
tex. He  is  not  very  explicit,  however,  and  has  left  us  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  on  this  sabject.  His  letters  are,  ne- 
vertheless, very  interesting,  particulaarly  that  dated  from  Berlin, 
16th  April  1763. 

It  is  a  good  remark  of  Le  Sage,  speaking  of  the  analogy 
between  light  and  the  gravific  atoms,  that  if  all  bodies  were 
transparent,  so  that  light  was  never  stopped  in  its  course,  it 
(light)  would  not  be  perceived  by  us,  nor  apprehended  to  ex- 
ist any  more  than  the  corpuscles  to  which  he  ascribes  the  cause 
of  gravity.  We  are,  in  truth,  indebted  to  darkness,  or  the  ab^ 
tience  of  light,  for  our  idea  of  the  latter,  as  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent substance.  Without  the  information  thus  afforded^ 
.  we  might  be  induced  by  reasoning  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing necessary  to  vision,  beside  the  eye  and  the  object ;  but  we 
would  have  no  proof  of  its  existence  from  immediate  perception, 
any  more  than  we  now  have  of  the  cause  of  gravitation. 
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Le  Sage  certainly  did  not  borrow  his  notions  concerning  the 
cause  of  gravity  froci  any  one  ;  but  he  was  not  the  first  to  whom 
such  notions  had  occurred.  Fatio  de  DuilUer  had,  in  some  jc^ 
spects,  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  gravific  atoms ;  alt  least  ht 
had  conceived  a  mechanical  explanation  of  gravitation,  whic^ 
agreed  in  several  particulars  with  that  which  has  been  descrihedi 
5ibove. 

The  name  of  Fatio  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  con^roversv  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  a  m^p 
thematician  oi  considerable  eminence,  though  noted  for  a  strangjp 
departure  from  the  character  of  a  |)hilosopher,  by  joining  faiov 
self  to  a  set  of  fanatics,  who  carried  their  extravagance  $o  far 
seriously  to  unde^rtake  the  raiding  of  the  dead.  Fatio,  howeycr^ 
never  published  any  thing  on  the  cause  of  gravitation  ;  and 
treatise  on  it  remains  still  in  manuscript.  Mr  Le  Sage  wa«  first 
informed  of  this  in  the  year  J  749  by  Professor  Cramer^  not  tilj 
after  his  essay  sur  les  Forces  MorteSi  in  which  he  treated  of  thi$ 
.subject,  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
Le  Sage  left  nothing  undone  to  rescue  ihe  work  of  Fatio  from 
pblivipn,  taking  much  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  theory  founded  oq 
Xhe  same  principles  with  his  own,  and  invented  by  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability.  Fatio  died  in  England  in  the  year  1753^ 
in  Worcestershire,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  manuscript^  ha4 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  neighbours,  and  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  lodged.  Some  friends  of  Le  Sage's,  in  London,  ha4 
;the  good  fortune  to  procure  th^m  for  him.  He  soon  after  depo* 
isited  them  in  the  library  at  Genera,  where  they  still  remain. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  this  theory  of  Fatio  must  have  b^eu 
known  to  Newton,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friendship,  not  mere- 
ly from  a  resemblance  in  their  philpsophic,  but  also,  as  has  been 
alleged,  from  an  agreement  in  their  religious  sentim.ents.  Yet  if 
^s  no  where  hinted  at  by  Newton,  ^yen  when  he  is  engaged  ia 
ir.quines  on  this  very  subject.  It  is  probable  that  did  tiot  ap* 
prove  of  the  system  of  his  friepd,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  same  clear  views  of  the  matter  with  Le  Sage,'  nor  to  have 
had  the  same  ingenuity  in  removing  the  objections  to  his  theory. 

A  prejudice  of  a  very  unphilosophic  nature,  has  lately  prevail- 
ed in  this  country,  against  attempts  of  the  kind  fnade  in  the 
writings  of  Le  Sago.  It  has  been  represented  as  impious,  and 
savouring  of  irreligion,  to  offer  any  physical  or  piechanical  ex- 
planation of  the  force  of.  gravity. 

This,  we  must  observe,  is  quite  a  new  doctrine.  Newton, 
who  was  a  man  of  true  and  sincere  piety,  thought  that  he  was 
doing  nothing  more  inconsisteiit  with  his  duly,  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  ejfplain  the  action  of  gravity  by  tliat  of  an  eth^ 
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ria]  fluid,  than  when  he  demonstrated  that  the  planets  revolve 
in  ellipses,  and  describe  round  their  common  focus  are^s  that 
are  proportional  to  the  time.  Dr  Clarke  was  of  the  sam^  o- 
pinion,  and  has  admitted,  that  a  mechanical  explanation  of  gra- 
vity would  be  of  great  importance  in  philosophy,  fiuch  an  at- 
tempt is  undoubtedly  attended  witli  diiEculty  5  and  perhaps  we 
are  destined  to  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  the  cause  which 
produces  die  phenomena  of  attraction.  There  can,  however,  be 
nb  impropriety  in  endeavouring,  while  there  apj>€ar  to  be  two 
kinds  of  causes  that  produce  motion,  to  try  to  reduce  them  to 
one.  If  this  is  maintained  to  be  impious,  it  must  be  on  tlie 
same  principle  that  Anaxagoras  was  charged  with  irreligion,  for 
tdKrming  that  the  planets  are  bodies  like  the  earth.  The  same 
mistaken  zeal  has  in  every  age  opposed  the  same  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  true  philosophy. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  particular  drift  of  Le 
Sage  in  the  tract  on  the  gravific  atoms,  which  he  calls 
erece  Neutonien.  He  endeavours  to  show,  that  Epicurus,  with 
a  little  attention  to  geometry,  and  the  possession  of  no  more  j  hy- 
sical  knowledge  than  was  to  be  found  among  some  of  his  conh 
temporaries,  might  have  been  led,  by  the  atomical  system,  to  the 
discovery  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions. 
The  tract  is  very  ingenious  and  interesting. 

Thfi  subject  of  Teleology,  or  the  doctrine  d  final  causes,  was 
one  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Le  Sage,  at  intervals,  during 
1m  whole  life.  Of  his  speculations  on  this  subject,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  few  fragments,  that  are  in  no  small  degree  curioys 
and  interesting.  The  publication  is  by  M.  Reverdil,  who  had 
assisted  in  the  composition  of*  the  work,  and  to  whom  Le  Sage, 
in  his  will,  left  the  charge  of  tliis  manuscript.  About  the 
year  I74f0,  Le  Sage  formed  the  plan  of  a  Theory  of  the  Ends 

Nature  and  of  Art*  WolflF,  who  at  that  time  taught  the  phi- 
losophy of  Leibnitz  in  Germany  with  great  reputation,  in  his 
treatise  on  logic,  recommended  the  theory  of  Ends  to  be  treated 
under  the  name  of  Teleology ;  and  this  term  was  adopted  by 
Le  Sage.  M.  Reverdil  informs  us,  that  Le  Sage  was  con- 
firmed in  his  design,  by  finding  that  some  men  of  great  cele- 
brity had  about  that  time  conspired  to  combat  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes ;  some  of  them  on  a  principle  of  universal  scepti- 
cism 'y  Others  to  give  weight  to  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  derived  from  other  sources  j  and  many,  struck  no  doubt 
with  the  weak  and  childish  arguments  that  had  been  often  main- 
tained on  this  subjcrCt.  Le  Sage  wished  to  oppose  all  these,  and 
in  particular  the  latter,  by  showing  that  the  theory  of  final  causes 
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was  not  necessarily  of  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  nature  just 
alluded  to. 

*  The  greater  part  pf  th^  works,  *  fays  he,  «  that  have  made  their 
appearance  on  this  fubjeft,  contain  principles  fo  vague  and  unfupported, 
obfervations  fo  puerile  and  detached,  and  reflexions  fo  common-place 
and  declamatory,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  they  produced  an  effe^  the 
diredt  oppofite  of  that  which  was  intended.  A  theory  of  Ends,  or 
Final  Causes,  might  be  given,  exempt  from  thefe  great  defe6b  ;  em- 
bracing the  obje6ls  both  of  nature  and  art ;  fumifhing,  fkft,  rules  of 
fynthefis  for  the  compofition  of  a  work,  when  the  ends  and  means  wer^ 
both  given  ;  and,  next,  rules  of  analyiis  for  difcovering  the  intention  of 
an  artift,  from  the  examination  of  his  works.  ^ 

M.  Reverdil  has  given  us  only  a  few  fragments  from  the  trea- 
tise which  had  been  drawn  up  conformably  to  this  plan.  Those 
that  follow  will  show  in  what  manner  Le  Sage  had  endeavoured 
to  ^ivoid  the  faults  which  he  has  reprobated  in  others, 

«  A  wife  caufe  muft  have  rcfpeft  to  the  fmalleft  degrees  of  gpod» 
becaufe,  if  they  are  not  inQnitely  fmall,  the  amount  of  the  whole  may 
be  of  importance ;  fo  that,  if  they  were  negledled,  a  conGdcrable  quan- 
tity of  evil  might  arife^ 

^  There  is  nothing  incongruous,  therefore,  in  fuppofing  the  Divine 
Wifdom  exercifed  in  determining  the  curvature  of  (he  wing  of  a  fcara- 
bxus,  or  in  planning  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive.  It  may  be  true,  that  it 
imports  little  to  the  univerfe,  whether  a  fcarabaeus  fly,  with  more  or 
iefs  eafe,  or  a  bee,  employ  its  wax  with  the  greateil  pofiifble  frugality. 
It  imports  much^  however,  to  the  fcarabaeus  or  the  bee,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  an  obje6l  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Creator. 
If  the  preciiion  in  the  flru6lure  of  the  wings  or  cells  of  thefe  infedis 
is  ufeful  for  any  purpofe,  however  fmall,  that  utility,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  all  the  fcarabsei,  and  all  the  bees  which  have  been,  which  are, 
and  which  are  to  be,  may  become  of  a  ponfiderable  amount. 

*  When  the  execution  of  any  purpofe  gives  rife  to  inconvenience 
which  admits  of  remedy  ;  of  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  appUed,  that 
is  the  beft  which  rifes  out  of  the  evil  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is  always  at  hand 
when  wanted,  and  is  fure  to  poiTefs  the  neceflary  ftrength.  Such  re- 
medies are  fomettmes  to  be  met  with  in  the  arts.  It  was  thus  that  a 
hint  of  Monfieur  the  Prince  of  Conti,  furnifhed  Reaumur  with  the 
ineans  of  admitting  the  neceifary  quantity  of  air  into  his  furnaces  for 
hatching  chickens,  by  making  the  heat  of  the  furnace  open  the  door 
of  a  regider.  The  girdiron  pendulum  of  Graham,  is  an  inftaoce  of  tl\e 
fame  kind. 

<  In  nature,  the  contra£lipn  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
IS  a  mod  remarkable  inHance  pf  an  inconvenience  correded  by  its  own 
operation. 

*  When  all  the  accidents  which  happen  to  a  work  derange  it ;  and 
yf\\cn  all  thofe  that  can  happen  to  it  have  a  tendency  to  dct  the 
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fame,  that  work  is  the  heft  poilible.  For  it  is  evident*  that  it  eithe^ 
cannot  be  improved,  or  that  the  improvement  of  it  is  highly  impro* 
bable. 

*  When  all  the  good  of  a  fyftem  can  eafily  be  traced  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  all  the  evils  appear  to  be  exceptions  clofely  conneded 
with  fome  good,  the  excefs  being  evidently,  though  perhaps  but  in  a 
fmaU  degree,  on  the  fide  of  good,  the  contriver  mu(l  be  regarded  as 
beneficent. 

*  Hypothetical  reafonings  (whether  concerning  final  or  efficient 
caufes)  are  fufceptible  of  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  when  two  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled ;  when  the  given  hypothefis  explains  many  pheno- 
mena, and  contradicts  none ;  and  when  every  other  hypothefis  is  incon- 
iiftent  with  fome  of  the  phenomena. 

*  As  it  is  very  rare  that  one  is  able  to  reckon  up  all  the  hypothefes 
iaiaginable,  in  order  to  ihew  that  only  one  of  them  can  be  received, 
the  beft  philofophers,  and  the  moil  fcrupulous,  have  contented  them- 
felves  with  lefs,  and  have  thought  it  fiifficient  if  the  hypothefisi  which 
they  adopt  ei^plains  many  phenomena  with  precifion.  The  more  on* 
iQerous  the  phenomena,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  precifion^  with  the 
more  confidence  do  they  conclude,  that  no  other  fuppofition  will  ac- 
count for  the  appearances*  It  is  on  fuch  a  foundation  as  this,  that  the 
theory  of  gravitation  is  eftablifhed.  ' 

On  the  whole,  we  conceive  that  this  treatise  on  Teleology  i$ 
written  on  more  philosophical  principles  than  most  of  those  that 
have  appeared ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  has  not  beea 
given  to  the  public  entire,  or  with  such  alterations  as  the  changes 
jn  the  state  of  science  might  seem  to  require.  The  date  of  the. 
MS.  is  1756,  and,  since  that  time,  the  discoyeries  in  philo3ophy 
must  have,  no  doubt,  added  considerably  to  the  examples  that 
might  be  brought  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  a  doc- 
•;^rine  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  might  be  so  treated,  as  to 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  branches  of  hu- 
maii^  knowledge.  Indeed,  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that  more 
of  the  works  of  our  learned  and  ingenious  author  were  destined 
to  see  the  light.  M.  Prevost,  who,  in  the  biographical  sketch 
before  us,  has  so  judiciously  consulted  the  reputation  of  his 
friend,  and  the  information  of  the  public,  has  it  still  in  his  power 
to  render  an  important  service  to  both. 
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Art.  XL  Modern  Geography.  A  Deseripfien  of  the  Empires^ 
Kingdoms^  States  and  Cohniesj  with  the  Oceans^  Seas  and  Isles^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  Worlds  including  the  most  recent  Disfoveries 
and  Political  Alterations^  digested  en  a  New  Plan.  By  John 
Pinkerton.  The  Astronomical  Introduction  by  the  Reverend 
S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  with  numerous  Maps  re^ 
vised  by  the  Author.  To  the  whole  are  added  a  Catalogue  of 
the  best  Maps  and  Books  of  Travels  and  Voyages  in  all  Lan* 
guages,  and  an  ample  Index,  A  new  Edition^  greatly  enlarge 
ed.  S  vol.  4to»  pp.  28Q0.  liOndon^  Cadell  &  Co.^  Long* 
man  &  Co.  1807. 

Tn  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal  *,  we  bestowed  consider- 
able  attention  upon  the  first  edition  of  Mr  Pinkerton's  work* 
We  commended  him  for  several  beneficial  changes  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  manner  of,  treating  the  subject ;  and  we  gave 
him  credit  for^  great  de^ee  of  labour  in  the  collection  of  his  mate- 
rials. As  the  new  edition  which  lies  before  us  has  been  increas- 
ed more  than  one  half  in  bulk)  and  is  presented  rather  as  a  new 
work,  than  a  republication,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  in 
what  manner  the  alteration  has  been  efiected, — ^how  far  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  first  work  have  been  fairly  treated,— ^nd  whether 
the  favourable  judgment  pronounced  on  that  edition  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  one  now  offered  tp  the  public. 

The  first  edition  was  ^iven  as  a  finished  work.  No  allusxott 
was  made  to  a  continuation.  It  pretended  to  be  such  a  system 
of  geography  as  the  existing  state  of  the  science  enabled  the  au« 
thor  to  compile.  We  were  told  that  it  had  been  the  favourite  object 
of  his  study,  from  his  earliest  years,  and  that  it  was  accomplish- 
ed at  the  period  of  all  others  the  most  appropriate  for  giving  such 
a  present  to  the  world.  *  No  period  of  time '  (said  Mr  Pinker- 
ton  in  his  preface,  1st  edition)  <  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
appeirance  of  a  new  system  of  geomphy^  than  the  beginning  of 
a  new  century,  after  tne  elapse  of  the  eighteenth,  which  will  he 
memorably  in  all  ages  from  the  gigantic  progress  of  every  science, 
and  in  particular  of  geographical  information ;  nor  less  from  the 
surprising  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  and  which,  of  themselves,  render  a  new  description  in- 
dispensable. Whole  kingdoms  have  been  annihilated  5  grand 
provinces  transferred ;  and  such  a  general  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  states  and  boundaries,  that  a  geographical  work,  pub- 
lished five  years  ago,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  already  antiquat- 
ed.' 
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ed.  *  After  a  general  war^  •  continues,  '  of  the  most  event** 
fid  description ;  after  revolutions  of  the  most  astonishing  nature  | 
JEwrope,  at  length,  reposes  in  universal  peace.  The  new  divi* 
sions  |ind  jboundaries  no  longer  fluctuate  with  every  campaign^ 
l>ttt  are  established  by  aplemn  treaties  which  promise  to  be  dur«r 
able,  as  at  no  former  period  has  war  appeared  more  sanguinary 
px  diestructive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  fruitless,  even  to  the 
victory.  * 

Ic  soofi  appeared,  however,  that  all  these  reasons  for  publish«> 
ing  geography  in  1801,  were  susceptible  of  an  extended  applica^ 
Cion^ — ^nay,  that  the  attempt  was  then  premature,  the  first  edi-' 
^on  incomplete,  and  the  true^epoch  for  unfolding  the  system, — not 
during  Ae  permanent  *  repose  '  secured  by  the  *  universal  peace ' 
of  Amiens,  but  the  profound  tranquillity  of  the  pre&ent  day, — ^when 
several  states  have  been  destroyed  and  others  created,  during  the 
printing  .of  our  author's  volumes !  Accordingly,  the  prefatory 
^yertisement  to  this  new  edition  begins  with  an  unmerciful  ab- 
use of  die  former  one,  ^  in  which^  it  seems,  a  great  portion  of 
Asia)  -and  the  yrhole  of  America  and  Africa,  had  been  treated 
with  such  brevity,  that  there  was  no  space  even  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  geographical  information, '  <  The  strik* 
%ng  brevity  and  deficiency  *  of  half  the  second  volume,  we  are 
told,  )iad  been  *  perceived  at  home  and  abroad. '  '  In  a  general 
system  of  geography, '  Mr  Pinkerton  observes,  *  it  is  indispens- 
able that  diere  be  a  narmony  of  the  parts  ^  and  the  author  must 
be  an  impartial  cosmopolite,  without  predilection  for  particular 
portions. '  Moreover,  *  after  long  reflection  and  experience,  the 
author  has  discovered,  that  an  exact  system  of  geography,  of 
whatever  size,  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  5  *  one  for 
Europe,  another  ifor  Asia,  because  it  *  teems  with  civilized  em- 
pires and  states,  not  to  mention  its  vast  extent ;  *  and  he  has 
further  discovered,  ^at  of  the  remaining  third  part,  *  two  thirds 
must  ever  be  allotted  to  America, '  and  one  to  Africa,  on  ac- 
count ^  of  the  harmony  of  proportions,  importance,  and  mate- 
rials. '  For  all  which  reasons,  and  because  Mr  Pinkerton  had 
procured  some  Spanish  books,  and  because  a  few.  new  volumes 
of  tracts  have  been  published,  the  two  volumes  of  the  first  edi- 
tion ar^  now  worked  up  into  three,  by  such  means  as  we  shall 
presently  describe.  Tl^e  additions  which  are  made,  in  order  to 
supply  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the  first  edition,  are  so  incor- 
porated with  the  present,  that  they  cannot  be  procured  separately  j 
and  the  unlucky  purchasers  of  that  complete  system  have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  hearine  its  manifold  imperfections  proclaimed 
by  the  author  himself,  who  will  furnish  no  remedy  but  the  pur- 
•  chase  of  this  *  uew  work.  *  He  adds,  however,  in  case  of  fur- 
ther 
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rfier  alarms,  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  demand  ;  but  tKe  only 
security  which  he  gives,  is  an  appeal  to  his  discovery  of  *  har- 
mony '  above  noticed.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  says,  to  add 
another  volume  without  destroying  *  this  harmony. '  He  boasts, 
therefore,  that  *  at  length  he  has  been  able  to  complete  his  fa- 
vQurite  plan  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  system  of  modern  geo- 
graphy, duly  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  and  such,  as  to  offer 
harmony  and  uniformity  in  its  various  divisions  and  arrange- 
ments. *  We  shall  not  tire  oiir  readers  with  quoting  the  other 
praises  which  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and  quotes  from  others 
in  the  courte  of. his  work.  We  shall  merely  proceed  to  justify 
jourselves  for  differing  very  widely  from  him  on  those  topics. 
Referring  to  the  former  article  for  an  account  of  his  plan,  the 
most  *  noble,  scientific  and  luminous,  of  any  before  projected,  * 
(vol.  I.  p.  22.)  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  what  manner  the 
additions  now  made  have  been  executed ;  and  we  greatly  deceive 
ourselves,  if  our  readers  shall  not  agree  with  us,  before  the  close 
of  the  detail,  in  the  opinion,  that  these  additions,  where  they  are 
•  not  mere  insertions  of  other  mens  writings,  betray  unpardonable 
carelessness  and  ignorance,  augmenting  the  bulk,  and  not  the 
value  of  the  original  work.  In  orde^  to  illustrate  this  position, 
we  shall  consider,  successively,  the  principal  improvements  for 
which  Mr  Pinkerton  takes  credit.  The  additions  made  to  the 
geography  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  of  Africa,  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  Spanish  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  are,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  bulk  of  the  new  matter  which  has 
>welled  the  book  to  its  present  size.  But  the  changes  which  hav^ 
happened  in  Europe  since  1802  are  at  least  equally  important  y 
and  we  shall  begin  by  examining  how  far  the'  author  has  kept 
pace  with  these.  It  would  be  endless  to  ploint  out  the  mistakes 
into  which  he  has  fallen  in  the  first  volume,  devoted  to  European 
geography  *  according  to  the  harmony.  *  We  shall  therefore  take 
Germany  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest.  No  country  abounds  so 
much  in  statistical  writers.  It  has  been  most  frequently  visited 
by  Englishmen  during  the  late  wars.  Its  language  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally understood.  Its  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ne- 
ver was  more  striking  than  in  these  times.  Our  author  had, 
therefore,  every  facility,  as  well  as  every  inducement,  for  exert- 
ing himself  to  exhibit  a  just  picture  pf  the  German  states,  ac- 
cording to  their  appearances  after  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  Let 
us  see  how  he  has  succeeded. 

To  the  geography  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  its  zenith,  he 
has  allotted  no  more  than  twenty-three  pages  ;  a  proportion  not 
too  scanty  for  the  dominions  which  now  remain  to  that  unfortu- 
nate power.    Yet  even  in  this  short  sketch  of  so  vast  a  subject, 
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the  number  of  his  inaccuracies  and  defects  is  altogether  unac- 
countable. By  following  him  through  these  with  some  minute- 
ness, we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  his  claims  to  the  highest  rank 
among  laborious  and  skiliul  compilers. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  country  are  given  in  a  most 
negligent  manner.  The  length  and  breadtli  of  the  body  of  the 
state,  exclusive  of  detached  provinces,  are  first  noted  ;  and  the 
boundaries  are  then  described  as  follows. 

<  On  the  eaft  and  fouth,  Pruflia  now  borders  on  the  dominions  of 
Ruliia  and  Auftriay  and  the  weftern  limits  adjoin  to  the  biilioprick 
of  Hildefheim,  if  ambition  have  not  extended  them  ilili  further. ' 
L  404. 

Here  is  no  mention  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  Bal- 
tic on  the  north,  or  of  Saxony,  which  bounds  a  considerable  part 
of  tlie  southern  frontier  ;  and  for  the  western  limit  of  a  country 
which  extends  over  more  than  four  degrees  of  latitude,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  a  line  of  about  eleven  miles  in  length,  *  if  ambition 
Have  not  already  extended  it  further. '  Tliat  the  treaty  of  in- 
demnities did  extend  it  further,  above  four  years  ago,  appears  in 
a.supi^Iementary  note,  attached,  not  to  this  article,  but. to  the  dc- 
sfcriptipn  of  the  German  states.  But  even  in  this  misplaced  sup- 
plement, the  changes  effected  by  the  treaty  on  the  Prussian  li- 
mits are  most  imperfectly  stated.  Of  the  acquisitions  made  by 
Prussia,  Hildesheim,  Paderborn  and  Munster  only  are  named 
Erfurt,  Blankenhayn,  Untergleichen,  Eichsfeld,  Muhlhausen^ 
Nordhausen,  Quedlinburg,  Essen,  Werden,  Elten,  and  Ihrford> 
are  omitted.  Nor  is  any  mention  made  of  Clcves,  Gelders,  and 
Moers,  which  were  ceded  by  her  j  or  of  the  mutual  cessions 
which  took  place  between  Bavaria  and  her  in  1803. 

The  passage  aboye  extracted  is  immediately  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  population,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  country,  the 
subject  in  hand,  occurs  incidentally.  '  Before  the  recent  acqui- 
sitions in  Poland,  the  number  of  Prussian  subjects  was  only  com- 
puted at  5,621,500,  in  a  total  extent  of  56,4«14  square  miles,  that 
is,  about  99  to  the  square  mile.  At  present,  they  probably  a- 
mount  to  about  eight  millions,  including  the  Margraviate  of  An- 
§pach  and  Bareuth,  computed  at  400,000,  and  the  last  acquisi- 
tions in  Poland  estinlated  at  2,100,000  inhabitants.  *  A  note, 
however,  is  subjoined,  stating  that  Prussia  has  recently  ceded  the 
Margraviate,  together  with  Neufchatel  and  Wallengin,  *  to  the 
frcnch  arrangements  in  Germany. ' 

Now,  the  sum  of  what  we  learn  from  all  this,  respecting  the 
actual  extent  of  Prussia,  proves  to  be,  that  it  is  a  country  com- 
posed of  many  contiguous  provinces,  and  of  some  detached  pie*, 
pjf  Jcrotorjr  i  but  the  proportion  of  tlie  mass  to  these  parcels 
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is  not  stated  ;  tlia4  the  greatest  length  and  breadth  of  the  fonn<*r 
18  so  and  SO5  from  wluch  no  cfonj^ctUre  can  be  fonhed  of  its  mag* 
nitude^  and  still  less  of  the  si2^  of  thd  detached  parts,  which 
form,  however,  more  than  a  tenth  of  Ae  body  of  the  state.  * 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  there  y^zs  a  time  wheii  its  tcnitory 
amounted  to  56,414  square  miles  ;  that  siiice  that  tim^  it  has  at* 
quired  certain  provinces,  some  of  which  hare  been  ceded  again 
but  no  other  measure  is  given  6f  their  magnitude,  than  the  ttum-* 
tgMT  of  inhabitants  which  they  contain ;  and  if,  by  dividing  tK» 
number  by  99,  (the  average  number  upon  a  st^Uare  mile  in  the* 
rest  of  the  kingdom),  we  attempt  to  estimate'  tne  extent  df*  thtf 
new  acquisitions,  we  shall  be  led  into  an  error  of  nearly  one  tUr4 
of  the  whole,  f  Such  and  so  enlarged  are  Mr  Pinkeirton's  Ca^ 
lieiits  for  statistical  inquiries; 

The  historical  epochs  are  necessarily  complex,  and  £he  clifflieir 
ernes  not  very  interesting.  But  an  evdttt  of  such  importahifc^  ^i- 
die  partition  of  Poland,  should  not  have  been  omitted  in  hbtic<*' 
ihg  the  reign  of  Frederic  11.  There  is  an  inaccuracv,  too,  in 
calling  the  prince  who  began  his  reigii  in  17ia»,  Freaeric  "Wil- 
liam II.  He  was  the  first  king  of  that  nhine ;  for  his  father, 
diough  the  third  elector  of  th^  namfe  ot  Frederic,  was  tjie  first' 
fiionarch,  and  is  accordingly  styled  invariably  Frederic  I.  In  a^ 
work  of  less  overbearing  pretensions'  thaii  the  present,  such  things' 
would  signify  comparauvdy little.  But  a  few  mistakes  of  this 
sort  will  greatly  damage  its  reputation  ahiong  the  elaborate  men 
of  Germany,  whose  unseemly'  volumes  it  is  intended  to  sup*' 
plant. 

We  come  next  to  the  charitet  np6n  politico/  geograpf^,  which 
begins  with  *  religioil.  *  ^  The  ruling  religion  o£  rrussia, '  says 
Mr  Pinkerton,  *  is  the  Protestant,  uridier  its  two  chief  divisions 
of  -  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  But  after  the  recent  acquisitions' 
in  Poland,  it  would that"  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants must  be  Roman  Catholic. '  Seem  is  a  favourite  word  with. 
Mr  Pinkerton,  and  he  may  fancy  that  it  has  its  convenience.  Hc^ 
is  mistaken,  however,  if  he  expects  such  a  veil  to  keep  a  cuh* 
iiing  reader  from  guessing  at  the  real  dimensions  of  his  inforriia- 
tion.    A  little  inquiry  would  have  etiaUed  him  to  tell  us  what; 

tlie 


*  Krug  eftimatcs  the  fcrperficisd  extent  of  the  cond^uoiis  provinces 
at  80,800  fquare  miles,  and  that  of  the  detached  territories' at  8,'Soo*-^ 
{Abrifs  der  Neuften  Statijlic  des  Freufs*StaaU*  1805.) 

t  Haflel  gives  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  acqaifittons  in  Pblvida  179?$ 
and  1795,  at  31,824  fquare  miles.  Computing  from  Mr  Pinkerton'i 
data^  we  fliould  make  them  only  zi^i%.^^Siatiftijfiki]^  Umr^ 
1895.) 
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the  pr($p<irtion  in  qoestkm  really  is  \  or,  nt  kdst^  what  it  is  oaU 
cula«ed  td  &e  by  Pnis^an  wri0eit9.  Hassel  reckons  t4iat  of  ai  po>^ 
putodonof  9,856,00OpBrsonff,5yl.87,90Oare  Protestants,  4i,S52,00O 
Kom«  Catholics^  the  rexnaining  816,100  being  Jews,  Grdeks^ 
&c.  And  Krug,  who  computes  the  population  at  9^700,OO0y 
x^ckoikis  4*,90(^000  £fi/Af/ti^  aloc^i  so  that  the  Pr6restants 
tto  be  conMderably  mdre  numemufi,  not  only  than  the  Cathdics> 
but  ^an  all  the  other  sects  put  together. 

As  under  the  tritle  of  *  EKtem, '  we  were  referred,  to  the  p6«* 
puiation  of  the  cotintry ;  so,  upcm^  the  subject  of  its  populatfoii^ 
We  a#e  now  referred  ba<$k  again  to  its  extentii  '  Before  the  ac-* 
quiskions  in  Poland,  this  kingdom  Was- supposed  to  contain  only 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  including  one  mil^^ 
Kon  and  a  half  in  Silesia.  But  the  late  great  acquisition  in  Pb«' 
land  has  greatly  enlarged  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  may 
be  about  eighty  to  the  square  mile. '  Bur  as  we  are  not  inform** 
ed  of  how.  many  square  miles  this  acquisition  consisted,  the  aver- 
age of  eighty  to  the  square  mile  is  of  little  service  in  computing 
the  aggregate  population  $  and  we  are  indebttsd  to  a  note  which 
refers  us  tb  another  note,  finr  an  estimate  of  what  the  population 
was  in  ISOli.  In  die  two  following  years,  Prussia  gained,  by 
diiFerent  territorial  arrangements,  400,000  subjects)  and  thiflr 
augmentation,  together  with  other  causes,  has  so  increased  th^ 
number  o£  inhabitants  since  1801,  that- the  sariie  author,  who  is 
cited  by  Mr  Pinkettbn  as  in  that  year  computing  them  aff 
83021,149,  reckoned  them  at  9,500,000  in  1804. —(See  Hoeck'sf 
Appendix.)    Hassel  gives  9,856,000,  and  Krug  9j700,000. 

The  above  mentioned  notfe  differs  also  from  the  text>  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  in  the  statement  of  the  Prussian  army.  Upon 
points  which  are  so  variable,  it  must  often  happen  that  an  author^ 
anxious  to  furnish  the  latest  information,  will  be  compelled  ta 
correct  in  a  note,  errors  discovered  too  late  for  the  alteration  of 
the  text.  But  this  e^tcuse  cannot  apply  tb  corrections  drawn 
from  documents  published  five  years  ago. 

This  objection  is  applicable  to  almost  evety  part  of  the  present 
work,  where  attempts  are  made  to  follow  the  changes  which  the 
subject  has  undergone.  In  those  cases,  the  old  statement  is  re-< 
tained ;  sometimes  a  note  is  inserted  in  the  same  page,  alluding 
to  a  change  having  happened ;  and  sometimes  we  have  to  correct 
the  passage  by  another  note  in  a  supplement,  or  under  a  dif!er«> 
ent  head  ^together.  But  to  go  on  with  the  specimen  of  statistics 
now  under  examination. 

The  article  on  the  Prussian  revenues  begins  thus,  *  Before 
the  additions  of  Polish  territory,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
SjSSOjOOQl.  Sterling     and,  after  enumerating^  sbme^  beads  of  er- 
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penditure,  Mr  Pinkerton  proceeds  to  say,  that  *  the  Entire  reve^ 
nue  of  Poland  was  not  computed  to  exceed  439,5461.  Sterling- 
If  we  even  suppose  half  of  this  added  to  the  Prussian  revenue, 
the  result  would  not  be  important,  *  &c.  This  unfortunate  par- 
tition of  Poland  is  a  constant  source  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  to 
Jlr  Pinkerton ;  and  when  he  applies  to  Hoeck  for  more  recent 
information,  he  finds  him  coipputing  the  revenues  *  sometimes 
in  dollars,  sometimes  in  florins,  and  in  such  minute  subdivisions, 
that  the  calculation  would  be  very  laborious.  *  He  therefore  lays 
him  aside,  and  has  recourse  to  <  the  intelligent  author  of  Lm 
Prusse  £si*  sa  Neutralitej  who  ptits  the  revenue  at  above  five  5 
millions  Sterling. '  Now,  the  difference  between  this  sum  and 
the  calculation  made  above,  which  would  amount  only  to 
4,099,7731.,  is  so  very  considerable,  that  it  is  surprising  he  was; 
not  led  to  inquire  whether  any  other  event  had  occurred  since 
this  partition  of  Poland,  which  could  so  materially  aflTect  the 
Prussian  revenue.  He  might  then  have  learnt,  that  other  pro- 
vinces have  in  the  mean  time  been  acquired,  the  amount  of. 
"whose  revenue  equals  that  of  the  new  Polish  provinces.  He 
•eems  indeed  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  entire  revenue  of  Po- 
land, that  is  to  say,  its  revenue  under  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  might  be  an  imperfect 
criterion  of  its  present  value. 

It  might  give  some  relief  to  this  tedious  detail  of  mistated  factSy 
to  examine  a  little  the  consistency  of  the  speculations  which  are 
offered  under  the  title  of  *  political  importance  and  relations. ' 
Five  years  ago,  the  arms  and  influence  of  Russia  were  our  au- 
thor's great  terror  j  but  he  is  now  so  alarmed  from  the  other 
side,  that,  in  addition  to  a  strict  alliance  with  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  he  would  put  Prussia  in  possession  of  Hanover,  of  all 
the  north  of  Germany,  of  the  whole  dominions  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Poland,  and  oi  Holland  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  to  enable  her 
to  oppose  the  preponderance  of  France.  But  as  these  are  points^ 
for  the  discussion  of  which  we  never  thought  Mr  Pinkerton  pe^ 
culiarly  (qualified,  we  shall  pass  them  over,  and  continue  our  in- 
quiry into  those  which  are  more  open  to  the  efforts  of  that  habit 
of  laborious  investigation  for  which  we  had  given  him  credit. 

In 


.  ♦  Hoeck,  in  an  appendix  to  that  work,  where  the  calculations  of 
dollars  and  florins  were  fo  inconvenient  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  reckons  the 
revenue  at  36,000,000  dollars,  or  about  6,qoo,ooo1.  Sterling,  And 
Haflel,  who  quotes  him  and  many  other  writers  upon  the  fybjed^,  com- 
sutes  it  at  from  38  to  40,000,000  dollars,  or  about  fix  millions  and 'a 
h^ild.'-i^Stattfiifcher  Unvri/s,  1805.). 
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In  the  literary  history  of  Prussia,  the  name  of  Leibnitz,  under, 
whose  auspices  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was  first  esta* 
blished,  ought  to  have  found  a  place  ;  as  well  as  that  of  WolfF, 
whO|  besides  the  persecutions  which  he  underwent,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions which  he  afterwards  obtained  in  the  University  of  Halle, 
has  the  additumal  claim  of  having  been  born  in  what  is  now  a 
Prussian  province :  those  of  Humboldt,  Kiaproth  and  others, 
might  also  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning. 

Jn  the  account  of  the  universities,  the  principal  ones  *  Halle 
and  Erlangen  are  omitted ;  and  Posen,  which  is  mentioned  as  a 
university,  is  only  a  royal  school.  That  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder  is  attributed,  by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,  to  John  Cicero,  the  father  of  the  prince  whom 
Mr  Pinkerton  names  as  its  founder. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
must  have  rendered  the  account,  which  was  before  given,  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns,  very  inaccurate  \ 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  very  considerable  differences  between 
Mr  Pinketton's  estimates  and  those  of  the  later  German  authors  ; 
a  comparative  statement  of  some  of  which  is  given  below,  f  The 
assertion,  that,  excepting  Breslaw,  there  are  only  three  towns  in 
Silesia  which  contain  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  is  contradicted 
by  Hassel,  who  enumerates  eight  others  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds that  number.  There  are  likewise  five  other  towns  besides 
Warsaw,  in  South  Prussia  alone,  which  contain,  according  to 
Hassel,  above  6000  persons,  though  Mr  Pinkerton  asserts,  that 

no 


*  The  number  of  ftudents  in  the  principal  unirerfities  are  given  by 
HaiTel,.  in  1805,  as  follows.  Halle,  in  1802,  634;  Erlangen,  1801, 
300  ;  Konigfterg,  1802,  300 ;  Frankfort  (no  date)  180. 
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According  to  Mr  P. 

Haffcl. 

Krug. 

Berhn  •   -   .  142,099 
Breflaw    -  52,000 
Warfaw    -  -66,572 
Danfzick  -  36,000 
Magdeburg  26,000 

1803  I53»i28 
1  %o\  60,956 
18%  63,358 
i8ot  46,213 
179^  •io,6ii 

1803  I53»oc3o 
1 803  60,000 
1^03  64,000 
1802  47,000 
1802  32,000 

Tb^  niimberfc  whkh  Mr  Pinkerton  reckons  for  B^iin,  are  taken 
fronh  tlie  taible6  of  1^98,  when^  upon  an  average  takeif' from  the  two 
preceding  years^  die  number  of  inhabitants  was  increafinj^  at  the  rate  o£ 
S7«6yetrfy.  .  . 
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no  otlier  of  the  towns  recently  acquired  in  Poland  ev^n  equal 
this  population. 

The  inland  navigation  is  spoken  of  more  contemptuously  than 
it  deserves.  The  most  important  canals,  indeed,  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  extent ;  but,  by  joining  the  Elbe,  the  Oder  and  the  Vis* 
tula,  they  form  an  uninterrupted  line  of  navigation  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length ;  and  the  traffic  upon  them,  though  a 
good  deal  fettered  by  the  difftrence  of  duties  in  different  pro- 
vinces, by  extravagant  tolls  and  other  impediments,  is  neverthe-t 
Tess  very  considerable. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  fourth  chapter,  under  the  title  of 
Natural  Geography,  not  being  of  a  variable  nature,  no  great  al- 
terations are  to  be  looked  for  in  this  part  of  the  work.  But  Mr 
Pinkerton  has  overlooked  one  of  the  principal  mineral  produc- 
tions, that  of  salt,  which  is  calculated  to  bring  in  to  the  state, 
above  300,0001.  yearly.  The  salt  springs  at  HaUe  are  said  to  be 
the  most  productive  in  the  known  world,  and,  on  this  account 
alone,  deserved  to  have  been  particularly  mentioned. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  bestow  as  much 
time  upon  the  other  states  of  Germany  as  has  been  done  upon 
Prussia.  No  fairer  specimen  could  have  been  selected,  as  no 
|)art  of  that  book-making  country  is  more  fertile  in  sources  of 
information  upon  the  subjects  whjich  we  have  been  <?xamining  ; 
and  without  havhig  to  boast,  like  Mr  Pinkerton,  of  *  communi- 
cations from  many  diplomatic  men,  and  men  of  science  of  all 
countries,  we  have  only  applied  to  printed  books,  open  to  any 
one  who  would  take  the  pains  of  looking  at  them.  The  few  ob- 
servations to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  in  turning  over 
the  pages  relative  to  Austria  and  the  other  parts  of  Germany, 
will  be  founded  upon  documents  equally  accessible  to  all. 

After  giving  Boetticher's  statement  of  the  number  of  Inhabi- 
tants on  a  square  mile  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  Mr  Pinkerton 
adds^  *  But  since  he  wrote,  the  Netherlands,  a  populous  region, 
s£em  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  House  of  Austria. '  (1.360.) 
Has  Mr  Pinkerton,  who  pretends  to  give,  in  the  same  page,  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Presljurg,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
House  of  Austria,  not  yet  ascertained  whether  that  House  is 
.   actually  mistress  of  the  rfetherlands  or  not  ? 

Agam,  if  Boetticher,  or  even  Hoeck's  work  of  1801,  are  his 
latest  authorities,  all  the  estimates  contained  in  his  two  first 
chapters  upon  historical  and  political  geography,  must  now  be 
nearly  useless ;  for  although,  from  subsequent  treaties,  he  may 
furnish  us  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  territories  ceded  or 
exchanged  since  that  time,  he  cannot  attempt  to  state  either 
their  population  or  rtvenu^    We  shaU  therefore  pass  over 
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these  pages,  and  only  notice  a  whimsical  circumstance  which  oc- 
curs in  p.  362.  Mention  is  there  made  of  the  *  map  of  Hungary 
by  the  Artartan  Society '  at  Vienna.  Having  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  of  this  learned  body,  we  were  a  good  deal  at  . 
a  loss,  till  we  discovered  that  Messrs  Artaria  &  Co.  are  map  and 
print-sellers  in  Vienna  \  and  concluded,  that  Mr  Pinkerton,  who, 
in  another  place,  exults  greatly,  because,  *  'on  tiie  Continent, 
venders  of  maps. are  not  styled  geographers,*  has  here  inadver- 
tently eirected  a  firm  of  them  into  a  society. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  his  account  of  those  partd 
of  the  German  empire  the  situation  of  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  late  treaties.  The  changes  are  neither  fully  admitted  into  th^ 
text,  nor  yet  entirely  confined  to  the  supplement :  so  that  the 
"whole  presents  a  confused  medley  of  the  past  and  the  present^ 
state  of  those  countries^  without  giving  us  any  accurate  idea  of  , 
either^  Thus  Manheim  and  Heidelberg,  are  mentioned  amongst 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  though  Baden, 
to  which  they  were  ceded  when  that  principality  was  raised  to 
the  electoral  dignity,  is  mentioned  as  an  electorate.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Hanover,  the  biljhopric  of  Hildesheim  is  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  its  own  bishop,  though,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
chapter,  it  is  .placed  among  those  which  have  been  secularized. 
In  speaking  of  Saxony,  the  singularity,  of  the  people  and  the 
court  having  different  religions,  should  not  have  been  passed 
over.  Under  the  title  of  Mecklenburg,  we  find  a  strange  blun- 
der. It  is  said  to  be  *  divided  into  two  parts,  known  by  the  ad- 
ditions of  *  Schwerin  and  Gustro*  (Giistrow).  If  this  latter 
division  is  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  then  Mecklenburg  must  be 
stated  to  consist  of  three,  and  not  of  two  parts,  viz.  Schwann, 
Giistrow  and  Strelitz.  But  the  truth  is,  that  only  those  of 
Sell  werin  and  Strelitz  are  preserved,  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Giistrow  having  fallen  to  the  House  of  Schwerin,  become  incor- 
porated with  it,  and  lost  its  distinctive  name.  In  like  manner 
Wismar,  which  was  purchased  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  now* 
bek)ngs  to  this  branch  of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg,  is  omitted 
in  its  pro^r  place,  and  ranked  among  the  King  of  Sweden's 
German  possessions.  r'-  ^ 

Before  leavmg  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  notice  Mr 
Pinkerton's  inaccuracy  in  matters  where  still  less  exertion  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  be  right.  He  is  beyond  all  belief  careless, 
even  in  copying  over  numbers  ;  witness  his  abstract  of  the  popu- 
lation tables  of  England  and  Wales  (I.  23.),  where  the  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Riding  (563,953)  is  set  down  for  the  population 
of  all  Yorkshire,  instead  of  858,892  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford- 
shire are  .»tjited  at  81,ldl,  instead  of  89^191  \  those  of  Brock- 
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nockshire  at  33,633,  instead  of  91,633.  In  p.  5S,  also,  the 
number  of  females  is  given  at  4?,4«3^,490,  instead  of  4,343,499  v 
and  the  total  of  the  inhabitants  at  9,343,178  instead  of  9,348,5Y8. 
Errors  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  but  indicative  of 
unbecoming  carelessness  ill  one  who  freely  confesses  his  supe*- 
riority  over  all  his  fellow  labourers,  and  whose  fame  must  rest 
on  his  close  attention  to  many  little  things. 

We  are  now  to  look  at  another  department  of  the  improve- 
ments which  this  republication  presents,  and  are  to  see  how  the 
defects  in  the  former  edition  have  been  supplied.  This  has  evi- 
dently been  accomplished  in  two  ways  r — when  the  subject,  be- 
fore left  out,  could  be  found  ready  treated  in  an  English  hotk, 
a  due  portion  of  this  book  waa  just  printed  into  Mr  Pinkerton's 
volumes  :: — when  the  book  did  not  happen  to  be  in  fenglish,  about 
as  much  pains  was  bestowed  in  extracting  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  contents,  and  putting  it  into  paragraphs,  as  might  have 
enabled  Mr  Pinker  ton  to  translate  the  requisite  portion.  The 
success  with  which  each  of  these  most  laborious  ^orts  of  tht*  tnihd 
has  been  accomplished,  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  number  df 
examples ;  and,  first,  let  us  attend  to  the  method  of  reprinting, 
so  happily  practised  by  our  author,  and  alluded  to,  we  should 
imagine,  in  the  words  *  long,  sedulous  and  painful  researches.  * 

The  first  edition  was  peculiarly  deficient  in  its  account  of  those 
new  quarters  of  the  world  which  Mr  Pinkerton,  after  the  Presi- 
dent De  Brosses,  calls  Australasia  and  Polynesia.  Accordingly, 
in  the  present  edition,  a  space  of  eighty  pages  is  allotted  - to 
Austi;alasia.  After  the  short  general  description  of  New  Hol- 
land, objected  to  as  defective,  our  author  finds,  that,  as  the  sub- 
jtiGt  is  very  interesting,  and  as  Mr  Collins  has  treated  it  fully, 
*  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  his  details,  * — *  more 
especially  as  they  are  very  striking  to  the  philosophical  readet.  * 
Whereupon,  above  thirty  whole  pages  are  printed  over  from  the 
work  of  *  that  intelligent  writer  ; '  and  an  apobgy  is  added,  not  for 
the  extent  of  tlie  excerpt,  but  for  the  length  at  which  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated.  The  reason  it  seems  is,  that,  *  in  the 
year  1900  or  2000,  New  Holland  (or  Notasia,  as  he  will  have  us 
call  it)  may  require  a  large  volume  of  *  Geography  from  a  learned 
and  precise  pen.  *  He  then  comes  to  New  Guinea  \  and,  after  a 
little  more  extract,  says,  *  Here  follows  Valentyne's  account  of 
tfie  birds  of  paradise ;/  accordingly  it  does  follow, — and  through 
more  than  eight  pages.  He  now  breaks  olF  the  excerpt  to  say, 
^  The  same  voyager  gives  the  following  account  of  the  natives  ;^ 
so  his  account  of  the  natives  follows,  ljut  Mr  Walckenaet's  notes 
to  his  French  translation  of  the  first  edition,  are  '  fetcdtent  good  r  * 
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He  is  likewise  *  a  man  of  property  and  information,  far  superior 
to  the  usual  pretensions  of  translators, '  (I.  xvii.) ;  therefore  he 
i$  made  to  club  his  share  like  other  people.  Then  Mr  Collins  is 
so  inteiligent  and  so  recent,  that  he  must  not  be  let  off  for  the 
thirty  pages  on  Notasia.  ^  He  gives  the  following  account  of 
discoveries  in  the  south  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. '  In  fine,  by 
the  contributions  of  all  these  writers,  Mr  Pinkerton  has  inserted 
abou^  fifty-five  pages  into  the  eighty,  which  *  just  proportion 
and  harmony  of  parts '  has  required  him  to  set  apart  for  Austra^ 
l^sia. 

Polynesia  is  treated  of  in  105  pages-  In  discoursing  of  the 
Pellew  Islands,  we  have,  first,  a  detail  in  Mr  Pinkcrton's  own 
words  (II.  668.) ;  but  that  not  being  long  enough,  a  long  passage 
from  Keate  is  inserted,  comprehending,  among  others,  the  very 
points  which  Mr  Piiikerton  had  gone  over  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  voyage  of  Cantova,  in  the  Histoite  Gemrah^  '  r^ains  its 
merit;'  and  the  Carolines  are  therefore  described  by  extracts 
from  that  collection.  Mr  Pinkertbn's  work  has  been  blamed  for 
not  giving  sufficient  descriptions  of  manners  ^  therefore,  sevefittf 
pages  are  taken  at  once  from  the  missionary  voyage ;  so,  about 
eighty  pages,  in  105,  .devoted  to  Polynesia,  are  f?^irly  reprinted 
from  those  excellent  autliors. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  we  meet  with  more  ex- 
amples of  the  same  metliod  of  *  writing.  '  After  giving  a  short 
account  of  Sumatra,  in  his  own  lahguage,  our  author  remarks 
{11.  526.),  that  Mr  Marsden's  large  and  interesting  work  enabled 
him  to  give  those  details  ;  but  *  that  the  account  of  the  other 
islands  must  be  more  restricted. '  Instead  of  tliis,  the  account 
of  the  two  islands  which  follow,  viz.  Java  and  Borneo,  is  much 
more  extensive  i  being  reprinted  from  the  voyages  of  Barrow, 
Valentyne,  and  Thuiiberg,  with  scarcely  a  paragraph  of  Mr  Pin- 
kerton's  own. 

North  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  treated  of  in  the 
same  manner.  The  state  of  religion  in  the  United  States  *  may 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  many  readers  5 '  and  Dr  Morse's 
account  of  it  '  is  very  particular  and  instructive  : '  and  *  because 
the  sentiments  of  an  American,  on  a  subject* of  such  delicacy, 
have  a  claim  to  superior  attention, '  therefore,  twenty-six  pages 
are  taken  from  his  book,  including  a  good  deal  of  what  he  has 
himself  taken  in  the  same  way  from  other  writers.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  article  on  Canada  is  copied  over  from  Boulton  and 
Weld.  Then  comes  Halifax.  But  *  the  late  excellent  Mr  Pen^ 
nant  has  given  a  capital  sketch  of  arctic  geography  in  general ; 
and,  as  the  work  has  become  rare,  the  following  extract  may  not 
be  unacceptable. '  (III.  312.)    So  Halifax  is  discussed,  and  makes 
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way  for  Newfoundland.  But  it  is  discovered  again,  that  *  Mr 
Pennant,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled,  Arctic  Zoology,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  fisheries. '  (317.)  After  one  page 
devoted  according  to  the  preestablished  *  harmony  *  to  the  Ber- 
niuxias,  we  reach  Greenland.  Once  more,  *  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist (Mr  Pennant  still)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  animals.  * 
(324.)  We  get  at  last  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  we  only  go  deeper 
into  Mr  Pennant ;  in  praise  of  whose  work  the  very  same  sentence 
above  quoted  is  reprinted  from  our  author's  own  words ;  and, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  arctic  zoology,  the  *  following  ex- 
tract may  not  be  unacceptable.'  (p.  331.) 

The  West  Indies,  having  been  scantily  treated  of  in  the  jirst 
edition,  are  now  copiously  described  by  Bryan  Edwards  and  Dr 
Pinckard,  and  Mr  Mackinnon.  As  a  specimen  of  this,  we  may 
just  observe,  that  after  giving  the  meagre  account  of  Jamaica,L 
from  the  former  edition,  our  author  says,  its  brevity  was  com- 
plained of,  and  he  *  will  give  some  amplifications  from  Mr  Ed- 
wards, in  his  own  words, '  for  a  reason  not  easily  guessed, — ^  for 
the  sake  of  greater  authenticity. '  So  there  follows  an  excerpt  of 
thirty  pages  from  Mr  Edwards's  well  known  book  j  then  fourteen 
pages  on  tlie  Caribs  ;  and  twenty-tliree  on  the  Caribbee  Islands  j 
besides  various  excerpts  of  diflTerent  sizes  from  the  travellers  for- 
merly alluded  to,  and  Dr  Anderson.  And  this  is  Mr  Pinkerton's 
way  of  supplying  the  defects  of  his  first  edition,  and  of  increas- 
ing its  bulk  above  one  half,  by  '  long,  sedulous  and  painful  re^ 
searches.  ' 

Where  the  books  which  he  wishes  to  incorporate  are  written 
in  a  foreign  language,  he  has  somewhat  more  work ;  but  does 
not  come  off  as  well.  The  acquisitions  from  Spanish  writers, 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  account  of  America,  are  the  parta 
lie  boasts  chiefly  of.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  him 
closely  over  this  part  of  his  additions  \  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
hpecimens  of  his  mi^nner  of  reading  Spanish  books,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  how  much  care  he  has  bestowed  on  his  subject, 
and  how  safely  his  new  edition  may  be  trusted,  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Vol.  III.  p.  160. — *  The  oidor,  or  chief  judge,  is  an  officer 
gf  great  importance.  '  llic  oidor  is  not  the  chief  judge,  but  one 
of  the  inferior  or  puisne  judges.  The  chief  judge  is  called 
Regentey  or  Regent  of  the  Audience.    Viagcr.  Univ.  xxvi.  283. 

Ihid, — *  There  are  also  several  inferior  tribunals,  among  which 
that  of  the  acordada  judges  small  causes  without  expense;  and 
with  great  promptitude. '  The  acordada,  instead  of  resembling 
the  small  debt  court  of  Edinburgh,  r.s  Mr  PinkcTton  gives  us  to 
yaidcrstand  in  this  passage,  ia  the  most  fornudable  criminal  court 
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in  Mexico*  The  judge  of  the  acordada,  or  as  he  is  otherwise 
called,  the  Captain  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  has  8  or  10,000 
men  under  him  ;  and  formerly  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  sen- 
tence, even  in  capital  cases ;  but,  at  present,  they  are  reviewed 
by  the  viceroy  and  two  or  three  oidores.  The  particular  province 
of -the  acordada  is  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity  througlwut 
the  kingdom,  and  to  punish  robbery,  murder,  and  other  acts  of 
yiolenee.    f^iag.  Univ.  xxvL  280. 

P.  167. — *  Assignments  on  the  Windward  l§Jands.  '  It  should 
be,  *  Assignments  (i.  e,  on  the.  treasury  of  Mexico)  for  the  use  of 
the  Windward  Islands.  '    Viag,  Univ.  xxvii.  217. 

P.  168, — *  All  which  are  under  the  management  of  the  mi- 
nister of  state.  '  It  should  be,  *  though  the  last  is  under,  '  &c 
Viag^  Univ.  xxvii.  217. 

3id. — *  The  whole  of  the  passage,  beginning  '  The  branch 
of  tributes,  *  is  nonsense,  from  ignorance  of  the  Spanish. 

P.  190  *  The  College  of  St  Mary  of  all  Saints,  is  the  only  * 

one  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Spanish  American  possessions. 
Cdlegio  MayoTy  is  not,  college  of  the  first  rank,  but,  college  for 
young  nobles. 

P.  206. — ^  There  being  no  money  of  bulUbn  as  in  Spain, ' 
This  has  evidently  no  meaning  ;  and  shews  clearjy,  fhat  Mr  Pin- 
kerton  does  not  use  his  mind,  but  his  hand,  when  he  writes  geo- 
graphy. All  money  is  made  of  bullion ;  and  all  bullion  ceases 
to  be  so  called  when  it  is  coined  into  money.  The  original  is, 
*  Moneda  de  Vellon^  * — ^  copper  coin.  ' — ^Vellon  never,  by  any 
chance  whatever,  means  bullion. 

P.  211. — Another  example  of  Mr  Pinkerton's  haste,  and  want 
of  thought  when  he  writes.  He  tells  us  gravely,  that  *  the  reli- 
gious women  of  Vera  Cru2  are  occupied  in  teaching  grcunmar  to 
the  parrots  of  Alvarado. '  The  original  is,  *  Hay  en  esta  cuidad 
onas  beatas  que  ganan  su  vida  ensenando  a  hahlar  a  los  loros, ' — 
i.  e.  by  teaching  parrots  to  speah  Mr  Pinkerton  has  probably 
iseen  hahlar  in  the  title-page  of  some  spelling  book,  and  supposed 
that  it  meant  grammar.  -  * 

P.  230. — ^The  passage  beginning  *  The  imposts, '  is  absolute- 
ly unintelligible  from  the  mistranslation  of  Viag.  Univ.  xxvii. 
209. 

P.  267. — *  They  (the  inhabitants  of  Caiifornia)  imagine,  that, 
after  death,  they  are  changed  into  owls,  which  is  not  improbable  i ' 

P.  387. — *  In  1792,  the  products  of  cotton  were  computed  at 
six  thousand  arrobas,  while  that  of  fruits  amounted  to  the  sur- 
prising sum  of  25,600,000  pecas ;  but  under  this  article  he  in- 
cludes coffee,  chocolate, '  &c.  In  this  short  sentence  there  are 
three  blunders  j  1.  Frt^tos^  in  Spanish,  does  not  mean  fruits,  but 
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all  share  in  the  following  heavy  charge  which  he  brings  against 
the  literary  joutnals  of  this  country.  *  Their  eulogy  of  the  style  * 
(says  he,  speaking  of  the  notice  taken  of  his  first  edition)  *  does 
credit  to  their  own  judgment. '  The  reason  is  certainly  unex- 
pected. *  As  in  the  opinions  of  foreigners  eminently  versed  in 
the  English  language,  such  is  the  purity  of  the  grammar  and  ex- 
pression, that  they  werp  as  seldom  obliged  to  refer  to  a  dictionary 
as  in  any  other  production  whatever  of  the  English  language ; 
and  the  voice  of  foreigners  must  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as 
an  infallible  test. '  Those  who  dispute  the  perfections  of  his 
style  after  this,  are  likened  *  to  the  Scotch  schoolmaster  in 
Smollet,  who  came  to  London  to  teach  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language,  '  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  quite  so  whim- 
sical as  making  a  French  critic's  taste  the  standard  of  English 
style.  Now,  for  our  own  parts,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  choose, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  siding  with  the  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
rather  than  the  French  critics,  being  verily  persuaded  that  the 
discovery  of  a  worse  style  than  Mr  Pinkerton's  is  reserved  for 
some  distant  age.  The  specimens  which  we  have  been  obliged 
incidentally  to  give  of  this  *  pure  and  perfect  *  manner  of  writ- 
ing, are  sufficient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  its  merits. 
But  Mr  Pinkerton  will  have  *  nu  nerous  examples  of  bad  style  * 
from  all  who  presume  to  censure  him.  (I.  xxiv.)  So  we  must 
comply,  and  briefly  indicate  some  passages  of  peculiar  note. 

*  The  first  visitation  of  Greenland. '  (III.  3.)  *  The  love  of 
glory  like  the  vast  mechanical  force  of  steam,  another  vapour.  * 
\lhid*  86.)  ^  Even  their  authors  cannot  advance  in  the  direct 
road  to  the  temple  of  fame,  but  stray  into  thickets  and  devious 
paths  of  quaint  expression,  where  they  often  lose  their  health 
and  reputation.  They  also  often  die  or  bombast  and  obscurity.  * 
(III.  181.)  We  venture  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  last  asser- 
tion. *  The  lake  of  Titica  now  ascribed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  La 
Plata, '  {Ibid,  504-.)  '  The  conjunH flood, '  (513.)  '  Barbaric  civi- 
lization. '  (586.)  *  The  soil  displays  a  great  variety  of  barren- 
ness. '  (267.)  *  The  brilliant  plumes  of  the  royal  goose  do  not  save 
it  from  destruction. '  (608.)  *  Conspiracy  timeously  discovered.  * 
(647.)  *  Numerous  are  our  edible  sea-hsh. '  (I.  133.)  *  De- 
pendant on  the  secretaries  of  state  is  the  state  paper  office  at 
Whitehall. '  [Ibid.  50.)  The  pastoral  effect  of  the  following  de- 
scription is  striking.  *  ^Fhe  cows  seem  to  have  been  origmally 
from  Holstein,  and  the  utmost  attention  was  paid  to  warmth  ana 
fjleanliness,  so  that,  even  in  summer,  the  animals  appeared  in 
the  meadows  clothed  with  ludicrous  care.'  (I.  511.)  The  sub- 
Jimc  is  cultivated  in  the  following  high  wrought  passage."  «  The 
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Moskoestroem,  or  Malstroem,  is  a  remarkable  whirlpool  off  the 
shore  of  Norland,  *  which  will  involve  boats,  and  even  ships ; 
nay,  the  bellowing  struggles  of  the  whale  have  not  always  re- 
deemed him  from  tlie  danger.'  (1.549.)  The  following  sketch 
of  the  domestic  occupations  of  a  venerable  patriarch  well  known 
to  every  critic,  is  rapid,  but  masterly.  *  Mistakes  multiply^  and 
an  old  hallucination  becomes  the  father  of  a  numerous-  progeny. ' 
(1.  xii.) — ^  This  edition  has  gained  in  perfection  what  it  lost  in 
delay.  *  (xvi.)  With  many  other  instances  of  one  thing  being 
said  for  the  sake  of  sound,  while  a  perfectly  different  thing  is 
meant. 

Such  are  a  very  few  o£  the  specimens  which  every  page  of 
these  volumes  furnishes,  to  make  us  dissent  from  '  those  foreign* 
ers  eminently  versed  in  the  English  language,  *  who  rate  so  high 
our  author's  ^  purity  of  grammar  and  expression. '  Something 
more  than  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  an  unshaken  faith  in  his  own 
perfections,  is  requisite  to  make  Mr  Pinkertorl  worthy  of  half 
the  praises  he  lavishes  upon  his  book,  and  its  style.  In  truth,  it 
was  long  ago  observed  by  a  shrewd  judge,  that  good  sense  is  the 
source  of  good  writing ;  and  with  that  our  author  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  *  considerably  imbued.  * 


Art.  xii.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie^ 
LL.D.  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the 
Marischal  College  and  Universiti/  of  Aberdeen  :  Including  many  of 
his  original  Letters.  By  Sir  W.  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet, 
one  of  the  Executors  of  Dr  Beattie.  2  vol.  4to.  pp.  840, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1806. 

XT7e  cannot  transcribe  this  title  without  some  feelings  of  sad-^ 
ness,  which  we  think  will  be  participated  by  most  of  our 
readers.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  closing  scene 
of  Dr  Beattie's  life ;  and  his  amiable  biographer  had  scarcely 
given  to  the  world  this  account  of  the  sufferings  and  virtues  of 
his  friend,  when  he,  too,  was  called  away  from  this  scene  of 
separations,  and  left  society  to  lapient  a  loss  at  least  as  irreparable. 
The  author  of  the  Minstrel  will  of  course  be  further  known,  and 
longer  remembered  %  but  the  moral  fame  of  his  friend  will  not 
be  circumscribed,  either  by  a  narrow  sphere,  or  a  short  duration. 
Over  all  this  country,  at  least,  his  exemplary  probity,  and  un- 
wearied 


*  It  18  off  the  Ihorc  of  Nornvay.  Norland,  in  profe^  is  a  province 
fituated;  not  on  the  North  Sea,  but  on  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia* 
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vearied  beneficence^  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  ttiis  wer^ 
the  proper  place  for  such  a  record>  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
collect  from  facts^  which  are  both  recent  and  notorious,  the 
terials  of  an  eulogium,  for  which  poets  and  |i^osophevs  would 
1^  gainers  by  exchanging  their  laurels. 

It  is  no^i  however,  w»th  the  personal  merits,  either  of  the  au* 
ibor  or  the  biographer,  that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  with  the 
writings  which  they  have  given  to  the  public ;  and  of  these,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that  our  judgment  i$  by  no  means  so  favourable. 
For  what  Sir  William  Forbes  has  written  in  these  volumes,  we 
can  easily  forgive  him  ;  but  he  cannot  escape  censure  for  much 
of  what  he  published.  In  his  own  person  he  has  said  little ; 
;}nd  that  little  he  has  delivered  with  so  much  apparent  candour, 
«ttch  a  natural  partiality,  and  such  a  total  absence  of  alL  sort  of 
offensive  pretension,  as  would  disarm  a  more  ungentle  criticism 
than  any  which  we  profess  to  exercise : — but  he  has  filled  two 
<]uartp  volumes  with  the  correspondence  of  his  friend }  and  pro- 
testing, as  we  have  always  done,  against  the  multiplication  of 
needless  quartos,  and  the  publication  of  ordinary  epistles,  we 
cannot  avoid  sayii^,  that  his  book  is  a  great  deal  larger,  and  a 
great  deal  duller,  than  we  are  bound  to  tolerate* 

The  life  of  Dr  Beattie  is  a  tale  that  is  soon  told ;  and  could 
excite,  perhaps,  no  great  interest  in  the  telling.  Hi«  letters, 
again,  which  occupy  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  work,  can  scarce- 
ly be  considered  as  letters  at  all.  With  the  exception  of  those 
very  dull  ones  which  relate  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  im- 
mediately engaged, — the  printing  of  his  books,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fortune, — they  appear  to  us  to  be  mere  bits  of  disser- 
tation, apd  fragments  of  criticism  ;  and  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  college  exercises,  or  portions  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres.  In  this  point  of  view,  they  certainly  are  not  altogether 
without  merit ;  for  they  are  often  neat,  lively,  and  ingenious ; 
but  they  are  totally  destitute  of  the  familiarity,  simplicity,  and 
confidential  directness  of  a  private  correspondence ;  and,  at  the 
dame  time,  are  too  trifling,  superficial,  and  unconnected,  to  be 
of  any  value,  when  considered  as  miscellaneous  speculations.  In 
short,  they  contain  no  anecdotes  or  sallies  of  wit, — ^no  traits  of 
character, — and  no  play  of  natural  humour  or  fancy,  to  recom« 
mend  them  as  letters ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  there  can  be 
no  duller,  or  more  unprofitable  reading,  than  two  thick  quajtos 
of  slight  criticism  and  broken  dissertation.  TTiere  are  other  faults 
in  the  letters,  too,  which  would  have  gained  concealment  ,from 
a  more  impartial  editor.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  paltry  conceit 
and  animosity  towards  his  literary  opponents,  and  something  too 
like  adulation  towards  bishops  and  pious  noblemen,  and  old  ladies 
cf  rank  ;md  fostune.  ^ 

Though 
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Though  we  have  thus  discharged  our  conscience,  by  saying  aH 
Ae  ill  We  think  of  this  publication,  we  do  not  despair  of  being 
sd>le  to  interest  our  readers  by  a  pretty  full  account  of  its  con^ 
tents.  The  life  and  opinions  of  Dr  Beattie,  though  they  cannot 
Tivify  two  Vast  quartos,  may  still  serve  to  animate  a  few  of  our 
Siuitiolelr  bctavos,  and  are  really  worth  all  the  time  we  shall  nv 

r'  "e  our  readers  to  bestow  upon  them.  We  shall  endeavour, 
efote,  to  make  a  short  abstract  of  the  biography,  and  then  to 
^bre  sotne  spiscimens  of  the  letters  which  fill  these  volumes ;  sub- 
joining, if  we  can  fihd  room,  a  fev  observations  on  the  general 
merits  atid  character  of  Dr  Seattle's  productions. 

This  eminisnt  scholar  was  bom  in  Kincardineshire  in  1735* 
His  father  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  and 
tented  d  stilall  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.    He  was  the  youngest 
Xff  six  children.;  atid,  after  acquiring  some  Latin  at  the  parish 
school,  wiis  sent  to  the  university  of  Aberdeen  in  1749.  Heie 
his  expenses  Wfere  in  part  defrayed  by  a  bursary  or  exhibition,  to 
whidh  he  was  pteferred  upon  public  trial  by  the  masters,  and  re- 
ittained  four  years  studying  philosophy  and  divinity,  with  a  view  to 
the  Scottish  church.  When  his  course  of  study  was  finished,  how- 
ever, no  appointment  of  this  kind  was  in  prospect  for  him  ;  and 
he  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  parish 
clerk  in  th^  parish  of  Fordoun  ill  1753,  where  he  continued  for 
four  solitary  years,  extremely  poor,  and  utterly  unheard  of  iti 
the  world,  though  he  had  begun  to  write  verses,  and  had  been 
personally  introduced  to  two  of  our  Scotish  Judges,  who  resided 
occasionally  in  his  neighbourhood,    in  1758,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ushers  to  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and  began 
to  obtain  some  distinction  among  the  men  of  letters  who  com^ 
posed  that  university.    In  1 760,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  aild  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  situa- 
tion till  within  a  shbrt  time  of  his  death.    Aberdeen  had  at  this 
time  to  boast  df  Dr  Campbell,  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Gerard,  and  Dr 
Gregory^  am6ng  its  professcfrs  j  and  the  benefits  which  their  new 
associate  tnMst  have  derived  froih  their  society,  were  renderai 
still  more  ihVduiable,  by  the  harmony  in  which  they  all  lived 
with  each  other,  and  the  openness  and  familiarity  with  which 
thej  comrrtunicated  their  sentiments.    In  a  kind  of  literary  club^ 
which  tt)et  twice,  a  month,  they  discussed  freely  all  the  topics 
of  literiture  and  philosophy  that  occurred  to  any  of  them ;  and  it 
was  in  this  society  that  all  those  speculations  took  their  rist, 
which  have  since  made  their  names  so  familiar  to  all  who  redd 
for  instruction.     In  1760,  he  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  left  out  of  the  subsequent 
editions;  and,  in  1763,  made  his  first  visit  to  London,  where 
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he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  acquaintance,  except  with  his 
bookseller,  and  some  nameless  Caledonians  from  his  own  district. 
In.  1765,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Gray,  who 
was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  becanie 
his  dear  friend  and  admirer  for  the  short  period  of  his  after  Efew 
In  1767,  he  married,  and  appears  to  have  begun  his  Minstre]> 
and  his  Essay  on  Truth.  On  the  subject  of  the  latter,  there  is 
an  immense  deal  of  epistolary  dissertation  between  Dr  Beattie  and 
his  literary  friends ;  and  certainly  there  never  was  a  work  on 
which  so  much  preparation  and  getting  up  were  expended.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  1770 ;  and  as  it  had  been  diligently  ex- 
tolled and  anticipated  by  all  the  orthodox  enemies  of  scepticism, 
it  speedily  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  any  metaphysics^ 
work  had  attained,  since  the  days  at  least  of  Bishop  Berkeley^ 
It  took  amazingly  with  the  bishops,  and  masters  of^  academies 
throughout  England  ;  and  prepared  for  the  author  a  most  graci- 
ous reception  among  all  who  had  conceived  a  dread  and  detestation 
of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  In  1771,  he  published  the  first  canto 
of  the  Minstrel,  which  rose  also  into  a  rapid  and  less  unaccount* 
able  popularity.  There  is  something  ingenious,  we  think,  though 
ratlier  scholastic,  in  his  own  remarks  upon  this  poem,  which  we 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Forbes  in  1772. 

*  Again,  your  Ladyfhip  rauft  have  obferved,  that  feme  fentimenti 
are  common  to  all  men  ;  others  peculiar  to  perfons  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter. Of  the  former  fort,  are  thofe  which  Gray  has  fo  elegantly  eX- 
prefled  in  his  *  Church-yard  Elegy  ; '  a  poem  which  is  imiverfally  un- 
clerilood  and  admired,  not  only  for  its  poetical  beauties,  but  alfo,  and 
perhaps  chiefly,  for  its  exprefling  fentiments  in  which  every  man  thinks 
htmfelf  interefted,  and  which,  at  certain  times,  are  familiar  to  all  men. 
■  Now  the  fentiments  exprefled  in  the  Minftrel,  being  not  common  to 
all  men,  but  peculiar  to  perfons  of  a  certain  caft,  cannot  poffibly  be  .iil- 
tereiling,  becaufe  the  generality  of  readers  will  not  underftand,  nor  feci 
them  fo  thoroughly,  as  to  think  them  natural.  That  a  boy  (hould  take 
pleafure  in  darknefs  or  a  ftorm — the  noife  of  thunder,  or  the  glare  of 
lightning  ;  fhould  be  more  gratified  with  hftening  to  muiic  at  a  diftance, 
than  with  mixing  in  the  merriment  occafioned  by  it  $  (hould  like  better 
to  fee  every  bird  and  beafi  happy  and  free,  than  to  exert  his  ingenuity 
in  deilroying  or  enfnaring  them — thefe,  and  fuch  like  fentiments,  which, 
I  think,  would  be  natural  to  perfons  of  a  certain  caft,  will,  I  know, 
be  condemned  as  unnatural  by  others,  who  have  never  felt  them  in  them- 
felves,  nor  obferved  them  in  the  generality  of  mankind.  Of  all  this  I 
\va&  fufficiently  aware  before  I  publifked  the  Minftrel,  "  and,  there- 
fore, 'never  expeded  that  it  would  be  a  popular  poenfi. '    I.  205.  206. 

What  fqllows,  however,  as  it  partakes  of  anecdote,  will  pro- 
bably be  more  interesting  to  most  readers. 

«  I  find  you  are  vsilling  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  Edwin,  1  hate  given 
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only  a  piAure  of  myfelf,  as  I  was  in  my  younger  days.  I  confefs  the 
Aippbfition  is  not  groundlefs.  1  have  made  him  take  plcafure  in  the 
fcenes  in  which  1  took  pleafiire,  and  entertain  fentiments  firailar  to  thofe, 
of  which,  even  in  my.  early  youth,  I  had  repeated  experience.  The 
fcenery  of  a  mountainous  country,  the  ocean,  the  fl<y,  thoughtfulnefs 
and  retirement,  and  fometimes  melancholy  obje6is  and  ideas»  had  charms 
in,  my  eyes,  even  when  I  was  a  fchool-boy  ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was 
fo  far  from  being  able  to  exprefs,  that  I  did  not  underftand  my  own 
feeliqgs,  or  perceive  the  tendency  of  fuch  purfuits  and  amufements  : 
and  as  to  poetry  and  mufic,  before  I  \ya8  ten  years  old,  I  could  play 
ar  little  on  the  violin,  and  was  as  much  matter  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  a» 
Popfe's  and  Dryden's  tranflations  could  make  me.  *    I.  207. 

Dr  Beattie,  it  seems,  had  beetowed  such  intense  labour  in  the- 
composition  of  his  Essay,  that  his  healtli  was  impaired  by  tlie 
exertion  ;  and  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  journey  to 
the  South,  with  a  view  to  repair  his  exhausted  spirits.  He  paid 
a  second  visit  to  London,  accordingly,  in  summer  1771  ;  and' 
haying  been  introduced  by  his  friend  Dr  Gregory  to  the  particu- 
lar notice  of  Mrs  Montagu,  immediately  made  his  way  to  all 
the  distinguished  literary  society  which  the  metropolis  could  then 
afford.'  As  he  was  sufficiently  learned,  and  free  from  most  of  the 
prejudices  for  which  Scotchmen  are  usually  disliked  by  the  scholars 
of  the  South,  he  proved  very  generally  acceptable  in  the  circles  to 
-which  he  was  "introduced  ;  and  was  received  into  distinguished 
favour  by  all  the  pious  churchmen  and  orthodox  nobility,  who 
liad  been  taught  to  shudder  at  infidels  and  sceptics.  ^JThese  hc- 
xiourable  connexions  he  took  cai;e  to  retain,  by  an  assiduous  and 
complimentary  correspondence  j  and  having  reason  to  think,  that, 
through  their  interest,  some  considerable  addition  might  be  ob- 
tained to  his  fortune,  he  returned, again  to  London  in  1773,  with 
a  view  to  solicit  a  pension,  or  some  sinecure  place  under  govern- 
jnent.  Here  he  lived  fine  with  bishops  and  dutchesses  for  se- 
veral months ;  had  his  picture  painted  in  allegorical  triumph  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  was  admitted  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  Oxford ;  and  obtained  the-  King's  warrant  for  a  pension  of 
2001.  a  year.  He  had  also  the  honour  of  a  private  interview  with 
their  Majesties,  of  which  he  has  left  a  long  and  most  minute  ac- 
count in  his  Diary.  As  few  are  permitted  to  look  so  near  upon 
royalty,  it  may  be  amusing  to  some  of  our  readers  to  see  a  part 
of  this  record. 

•  At  twelve,  the  Doftor  and  I  went  to  the  King's  houfe,  at  Kew. 
We  had  been  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  hall,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
came  in  from  an  airing,  and  as  they  paffed  through  the  hall,  the  King 
called  to  me  by  name,  and  aflced  how  long  it  was  fince  I  came  from 
town.  I  anfwered,  about  an  hour.  "  I  fhall  fee  yon,  "  fays  he,  "  in 
a  little.  "    The  Doftor  and  I  waited  a  confiderable  time,  (for  the  King 
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was  bufy),  and  then  we  were  called  into  a  large  room»  Aimifhed  as  a  li« 
brary-y  where  the  King  was  walking  abbut»  and  the  Queen  (ittitig  tn  a 
chair.  We  were  received  in  the  moil  gracious  manner  poflible,  hj  both 
their  Majefties.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  converfation  with  them  (nd 
body  elfe  being  prefent  but  Dr  Majendie)  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  in  which  both  the  King  and  Queen  joinedi^ 
with  a  degree  of  cheerfulnefs,  afiability  and  eafe,  that  was  to  me  fur* 
priiing,  and  foon  diflipatcd  the  embarraffment  which  I  felt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conference.  They  both  complimented  me,  in  the  hi^ieft 
terms,  on  my  "  EfTay, "  which,  they  faid,  was  a  book  they  altirays 
kept  by  them  ;  and  the  King  faid  he  had  one  copy  of  it  at  Kew,  and 
another  in  town,  and  immediately  went  and  took  it  down  from  a  (hel£ 
I  found  it  was  the  fecond  edition.  I  never  ftole  a  book  but  oiie» " 
faid  his  Majeily,  and  that  was  yours  (fpeaking  to  me)  ;  I  ftole  it 
from  the  Queen,  to  give  it  to  LfOrd  Hertford  to  read.  He  had  besvd' 
that  the  fale  of  Hume's  Effays "  had  failed,  fince  my  book  was- 
]publi(hed  ;  and  I  told  him  what  Mr  Strahan  had  told  me,  in  regard  to 
that  matter.  He  had  even  heard  of  my  being  in  Edinburgh,  laft  fum« 
mer,  and  how  Mr  Hume  was  offended  on  the  fcore  of  my  book.  He 
afked  many  queftions  about  the  lecond  part  of  the  Effay, "  and 
when  it  would  be  ready  for  the  prefs.  I  gave  him,  in  a  fhort  fpeech» 
an  account  of  the  plan  of  it ;  and  faid,  my  health  was  fo  precarious,  I 
could  not  tell  when  it  might  be  ready,  as  I  had  many  books  to  confult 
beford  I  could  finifh  it ;  but  that  if  my  health  were  gogd,  I  thought  I 
might  bring  it  to  a  conclufion  in  two  or  three  years.  He  aiked,  how 
long  I  had  been  in  compofing  my  "  Effay  ?  "  praifed  the  caution  with 
which  it  was  written  ;  and  faid,  he  did  not  wonder  that  it  had  employed 
me  five  or  fix  years.  He  afked  about  my  poems.  I  faid,  there  was 
only  one  poem  of  my  own,  on  which  I  fet  any  value  (meaning  the 
Minftrel and  that  it  was  firft  publifhed  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  "  Effay.  My  other  poems,  I  faid,  were  incorred,  being  but 
juvenile  pieces,  and  of  little  confequence,  even  in  my  own  opinion.  We 
had  much  converfation  on  moral  fubje6ls  ;  from  which  both  their  Ma- 
jefties  let  it  appear,  that  they  were  warm  friends  to  Chriftianity  ;  and 
fo  little  inclined  to  infidelity,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  that  any- 
thinking  man  could  really  be  an  atheift,  unlefs  he  could  bring  himfelf  to 
believe  that  he  made  himfelf ;  a  thought  which  pleafed  the  King  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  he  repeated  it  feveral  times  to  the  Queen.  He  aficed, 
whether  any  thing  haid  been  written  againft  me.  I  fpoke  of  the  late 
pamphlet,  of  which  I  gave  an  account,  telling  him,  that  I  never  had 
met  v«rith  any  man  who  had  read  it,  except  one  Quaker.  This  brought 
on  ibme  difcourfe  about  the  Quakers,  whofe  moderation,  and  mild  be- 
taviour,  the  King  and  Queen  commended.  I  was  afked  many  queftiona 
about  the  Scots  univerfities,  the  revenues  of  the  Scots  clergy,  their  mode 
of  praying  and  preaching,  the  medical  college  of  Edinburgh,  Dr  Gre- 
gory (of  whom  I  gave  a  particular  charaftcr),  and  Dr  Cullen,  the 
length  of  our  vacation  at  Aberdeeni  and  the  clofenefs  of  our  attendance 
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during  the  winter ;  the  number  of  ftudents  that  attend  my  leAures,  my 
mode  of  leAuring,  whether  from  notes,  or  completely  written  leAures ; 
about  Mr  Hume,  and  Dr  Robertfon,  and  Lord  KinnouU,  and  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  &c.  &c.  &c.  His  Majefty  alked  what  I  thought  .of 
my  new  acquaintance.  Lord  Dartmouth  ?  I  faid,  there  was  fomething 
in  his  air  and  manner,  which  I  thought  not  only  agreeable,  but  enchant- 
ing, and  that  he  feemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of  men  ;  a  fenti- 
ment  in  which  both  their  Majefties  heartily  joined.  "  They  fay  that 
Lord  Dartmouth  is  an  enthufiaft, "  faid  the  King ;  "  but  furely  he 
lays  nothing  on  the  fubjedl  of  rehgion,  but  what  every  Chrillian  may, 
and  ought  to  fay. "  He  afked,  whether  I  did  not  think  the  Englifh 
language  on  the  dechne  at  prefent  ?  I  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  i 
and  the  King  agreed,  and  named  the  "  Speftator  "  as  one  of  the  beft 
flandards  of  the  language.  When  I  told  him  that  the  Scots  clergy 
fometimes  prayed  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  hour,  at  a  time,  he  aflced, 
whether  that  did  not  lead  them  into  repetitions  ?  I  faid,  it  often  didi 
"  That, "  faid  he,  "  I  don't  like  in  prayers ;  and,  excellent  as  our 
liturgy  is,  I  think  it  fomewhat  faulty  in  that  refpeft.       I.  268-7  r. 

While  honours  and  emoluments  were  thus  accumulating  a- 
round  him,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  notice  the  tone  in  which  the 
worthy  Doctor  speaks  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  he  has 
to  undergo  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Some  of  Mr  Hume's 
admirers  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  his  metaphysics  ;  and  o- 
thers  had  found  fault  with  the  needless  acrimony  and  invective 
with  which  he  had  enlivened  his  argument.  This,  we  think,  is 
the  full  extent  of  the  calamities  which  his  2:eal  in  the  good  cause 
had  brought  upon  him  ;  and  yet  he  speaks  as  if  no  martyr  of  old 
had  ever  encountered  more  dreadful  injuries  ;  and  spirits  himself 
up  to  endure  them,  with  an  air  of  magnanimity  which  is  really 
ludicrous. 

*  I  have  always  forefeen,  *  fays  he,  <  and  flill  forefee,  that  I  fhall 
have  many  reproaches,  and  cavils,  and  fneers,  to  encounter ;  but  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  them.    I  am  not  afhamed  of  my  caufe,  *  &c. 

And  in  another  place,- — 

<  What  I  have  avowed,  I  am  flill  ready  to  avow  in  the  face  of  any 
man  on  earth,  or  any  number  of  men  ;  and  I  fhall  never  ceafe  to  avow^ 
fo  long  as  the  Deity  is  pleafed,  *  &c. — *  As  to  obloquy,  I  have  had  a 
fhare  of  it  as  large  as  any  private  man  I  know  $  and  I  think  I  have 
borne  it,  and  can  bear  it,  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  of  which  I  need 
not  be  afhamed.  * 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1T78,  there  was  a  proposal  for  transfer- 
ring Dr  Beattie  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whidh  he  de- 
clined, chiefly  from  the  dread  of  his  infidel  enemies,  whose  head 
quarters,  he  seems  tp  have  supposed,  were  established  in  that  de- 
voted city,  and  from  whose  machinations  he  really  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  he  would  not  have  been  perfectly  in  safety.  There 
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are  aboilt  thirty  pages  of  anxious  elaborate  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  which  illustrate,  more  than  any  thing  we  have  lately  met 
with,  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself,  and  the  strange  fancies, 
that  will  sometimes  be  engendered  between  self-love  and  literary 
animosity.  With  no  better  grounds  6f  apprehension  than  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Dr  Beattie  writes — 

*  Even  if  my  fortune  were  as  narrow,  &c.  I  would  ftill  incline  to  re- 
main in  quiet  where  I  am,  rather  than,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
tJniverfity  of  Edinburgh,  place  myfelf  nutthln  the  reach  of  thofe  who  have* 
been  pleafed  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  do  not  wifli  me  well,— 
not  that  I  have  any  reafon  to  mind  their  enmity,  *  &c.  *  My  caufe  is 
fo  good,  that  he  who  efpoufes  it  can  never  have  occafion  to  be  afraid  pF 
any  man,. ' 

If  he  had  actually  been  in  danger  of  poison  or  stillettoes,  he 
could  not  have  used  other  language.    He  proceeds  afterwards, 

*  As  they  are  fmgular  enough  to  hate  me  for  having  done  my  duty, 
and  for  what  I  truft  (with  God's  help)  I  fhall  never  ceafe  to  do,  (I 
mean  fbr  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  truth,  with  that  zeal 
which  fo  important  a  caufe  requires  )i  I  could  never  hope  that  they  would 
live  with  me  on  thofe  agreeable  terms  on  which  I  defire  to  live  with  alt 
good  men,  *  &c. 

And  in  another  epistolary  dissertation  on  the  same  subject,  he 
adds,  with  some  reference  to  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  U- 
niversity,  which  we  are  persuaded  was  without  foundation, — 

*  I  fhould  diflike  very  much  to  live  in  a  fociety  with  crafty  perfons,, 
who  would  think  it  for  their  intereft  to  give  me  as  much  trouble  as 
.poflible  ;  unlefs  Thad  reafon  to  think  that  they  had  confcience  and  ho^ 
nour  fuflicient  to  reflrain  them  from  afperfing  the  innocent.  * 

These  are  among  the  things  which  a  more  judicious  partiality 
would  have  led  an  editor  to  suppress,  but  which  are  of  use  to  the- 
reader,  as  they  enable  him  both  to  estimate  and  to  balance  the 
Unqualified  praises  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  that  character  ta 
bestow. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  however,  Dr  Beattie  declined  an- 
other offer,  upon  principles  which  him  more  honour  than, 
those  assigned  for  his  refusal  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  Several 
hints  had  been  given  him  of  the  advantage  he  might  expect  from, 
taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  in  1774,  an  offer 
was  made  him  of  a  small  living  in  Dorsetshire,  with  the  prospect 
of  speedy  promotion.  This  benefice  was  only  worth  1601. ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wt)ndered  at  that  the  offer  was  rejected.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  Dr  Porteus  intimated  to  him,  that  one  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  h^(Aa  living  worth  5001.  at  his  service,  which 
-should  be  kept  vacant  till  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  This  ofFer^ 
aUo,  with  all  the  prospects  of  further  preferment  which  it  im- 
.pijed,  Dr  Beattie  resolved  to  decline  j  and  as  the  motives  which 
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he  has  assigned  for  his  refusal,  though  somewhat  tinctured  with 
vanity  and  timidity,  are  upon  the  whole  extremely  creditable  to 
his  character,  we  think  it  but  justice  to  lay  the  greater  part  of 
them  before  our  readers,  in  his  own  words.  After  quite  as  much 
gratitude  and  compliment  as  the  occasion  required,  he  goes  on 
to  say, 

*  I  wrote  the  "  Effay  on  Truth,  "  with  the  certain  p.rofpeft  of  raif- 
Ing  many  enemies,  with  very  faint  hopes  of  attrafting  the  pubHc  attei?- 
tion,  and  without  any  views  of  advancing  my  fortune.  I  publifhed  i%, 
however,  becaufe  I  thought  it  might  probably  do  a  little  good,  by 
bringing  to  nought,  or  at  leaft  leffening  the  reputation  of,  that  wretch- 
ed fyftem  of  fceptical  philofophy,  which  had  made  a  moft  alarming 
progrefs,  and  done  incredible  mifchief  to  this  country.  My  enemies 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  reprefent  my  views,  in  that  publication,  aa 
very  different ;  and  that  my  principal,  or  only  motive  was,  to  make  a 
book,  and,  if  poillble,  to  raife  myfelf  higher  in  the  world.  So  that,  if 
I  were  now  to  accept  preferment  in  the  church,  I  fhould  be  appreheniive 
that  I  might  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  gainfayer,  and  give  the  world 
ibme  ground  to  believe,  that  my  love  of  truth  was  not  quite  fo  ardent» 
•r  fo  pure,  as  I  had  pretended. 

*  Beiides,  might  it  not  have  the  appearance  of  levity  and  infincerity, 
and,  by  fpme,  be  conftrued  into  a  want  of  principle,  if  I  were  at  thefe 
years  (for  I  am  now  thirty-eight),  to  make  fuch  an  important  change 
in  my  way  of  life,  and  to  quit,  with  no  other  apparent  motive  than  that 
of  bettering  my  circum dances,  that  church  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  a  member  ?  If  my  book  has  any  tendency  to  do  good,  as  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  it  has,  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  do  any 
thing  to  counteraA  that  tendency  ;  and  1  am  afraid  that  tendency  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  counteraAed,  (at  leaft  in  this  country),  if  I  were  to 
give  the  adverfary  the  leaft  ground  to  charge  me  with  inconfiftency. 
It  is  true,  that  the  force  of  my  reafonings  cannot  be  really  affefted  by 
my  chara6ter ;  truth  is  truth,  whoever  be  the  fpeaker :  but  even  truth 
itfelf  becomes  lefs  refpeftabfe,  when  fpoken,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken, 
by  infincere  lips. 

*  It  has  alfo  been  hinted  to  me,  by  feyeral  perfons  of  yery  found 
judgment,  that  what  I  have  written,  ox  may  hen^fter  write,  in  favour 
of  religion,  has  a  chance  of  bein^  more  attended  to,  if  I  continue  a 
kyman,  than  if  I  were  to  become  a  clergyman.  Nor  am  I  without  ap- 
prehenfions  (though  fome  of  my  friends  think  them  ill-founded)  that^ 
•from  entering  fo  late  in  life,  an4  from  fo  remote  a  province,  into  tl^e 
Church  of  England,  fome  degree  of  ungracefulnefs,  particularly  in  pro- 
nunciation, might  adhere  to  my  performances  in  public,  fufficient  to 
render  them  le(s  pleaiing,  and  confequently  lefs  ufeful.  '    I.  360— 36£# " 

In  1774*,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  attacked  by  Dr  Priestley,  si- 
long  with  Dr  Reid ;  and  no  doubt  consulted  his  own  ease, ,  as 
well  as  most  effectually  disappointed  that  restless  controversialist^ 
by  making  no  answer  to  his  attack.    We  cannot  approve,  hovr- 
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ever,  of  the  style  of  orthodox  contempt  and  asperity,  with 
which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  of  a  man,  at  least  his  equal  in 
point  of  sincerity  and  good  intention,  and  unquestionably  his  su;- 
perior  in  science. 

«  All  my  friends  here, '  he  fays,  *  have  been  urging  me  not  to  aH- 
fwer  him  ;  and  have  told  me,  what  I  know  is  true,  that  his  work  cannot 
poflibly  do  me  any  harm  j  that  it  has  been  little  read,  and  will  foon  be 
forgotten  ;  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  that  fort,  that  it  is  even  creditable 
(onnnoral  and  religious  fubjeds  at  leaft)  to  have  him  for  an  adveP' 
&y  .  '  . 

After  this,  there  is  but  very  little  incident  of  any  sort  in  Dr 
Beattie^s  life.  He  published  one  volume  of  Essays  in  1776,  and 
another  in  1783  5  a  little  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianitf 
in  1786 ;  and  the  outlines  of  his  academical  lectures  in  1790» 
He  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  family.  His  wife  became  the 
victim  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  distempers,  hereditary  insani- 
ty ;  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  all  his  children,  died  successive- 
ly after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood.  The  eldest,  to 
whom  he  was  extremely  partial,  bad  been  conjoined  with  him  in 
his  professorship ;  and  he  never  effectually  recovered  the  shock 
which  his  spirits  sustained  from  thfe  disaster.  Even  before  tliis, 
however,  the  situation  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  precarious  state 
of  health,  had  sunk  him  into  an  habitual  depression,  which  he 
strove  to  dissipate  by  frequent  excursions  in  the  country,  and  vi- 
sits to  those  friends  by  whom  he  was  regarded  with  the  greatest 
partiality.  A  good  part  of  the  second  volume  is  filled  with  the 
history  of  these  journeyings,  and  of  the  feelings  which  they  were 
intended  to  relieve.    To  Sir  William  Forbes  he  writes — 

*  The  fmallnefs  of  my  houfe,  and  the  delicacy  of  Mrs  B.'s  nervca^ 
.  which  cannot  bear  the  lead  noife,  will  not  allow  me  to  have  any  cooi- 
pany  with  me  ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  there  are  only  two  houfes 
in  the  town  to.  wliich  I  am  ever  invited.  In  faft,  I  have  not  dined  a- 
broad  more  than  twice  thefe  three  months.  Now  that  I  am  able  to  go 
to  the  college  again,  my  bufinefs  there  gives  me  fome  amufemcnt 
through  the  day  ;  but  all  the  long  evening  I  fit  alone,  trying  ibmetimes 
to  read  and  fometimes  to  write,  except  now  and  then  when  I  give  my 
fon  a  leflbn  in  Virgil.  This  muft  in  the  end  have  very  bad  effefts  upon 
my  health  and  fpirits  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  long  to 
be  from  home,  and  to  fojourn  for  fome  little  time  in  a  land  of  friend- 
Ihip,  tranquillity,  and  cheerfulnefs.  '    11.  68* 

,  In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Dr  Poit«us,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  at  his  residence  of 
Hunton  in  Kent,  and  has  so  well  described  both  the  situation, 
and  the  decorous  establishment  of  the  family,  that  we  think  k 
will  be  gratifying  to  most  readers  to  peruse  his  account  of  them. 
.  «  The  houfe  is  delightfully  fituated  about  half-way  down  a  hill  front- 
ing: 
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ing  the  fouth,  about  a  mile  from  Coxheath.  My  windows  command  a 
profpeA,  extending  fouthward  about  twelve  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
not  lefs)  I  fuppofe,  than  forty.  In  this  whole  fpace  I  do  not  fee  a 
fmgle  fpeck  of  ground  that  is  not  in  the  higheft  degree  cultivated  ;  for 
Coxheath  is  not  in  fight.  The  lawns  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  hop- 
groundsy  the  rich  verdure  of  the  trees,  and  their  endlefs  variety,  form 
a  fcenery  fo  pidlurefque  and  fo  luxuriant,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fancy 
any  thing  finer.  Add  to  this  the  cottages,  churches,  and  villages,  rif- 
ing  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  and  fcattered  over  the  whole  couni 
try ;  clumps  of  oaks,  and  other  lofty  trees,  difpofed  in  ten  thoufand 
different  forms,  and  fome  of  them  vifible  in  the  horizon  at  the  diftaiicfe 
of  more  than  ten  miles  ;  and  you  wiU  have  fome  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
Hunton.  The  only  thing  wanting  is  the  murmur  of  running  water  5 
but  we  have  fome  ponds  and  clear  pools  that  glitter  through  the  trees, 
and  have  a  very  pleafing  effedl*  With  abundance  of  (hade,  we  have  no 
damp  nor  fetiny  ground  :  .and  though  the  country  looks  at  a  diftange 
)ike  one  continued  grove,  the  trees  do  not  prefs  upon  ua^  indeed,  I  do 
not  at  prefent  fee  one  that  1  could  wifli  removed.  There  is  no  road 
within  fight,  the  hedges  that  overhang  the  highways  being  very  high  ^ 
fo  that  we  fee  neither  travellers  nor  carriages,  and  indeed  hardly,  any 
thing  in  motion ;  which  conveys  fuch  an  idea  of  peace  and  quiet,  as  I 
think  I  never  was  confcious  of  before  ;  and  forms  a  moft'  ftriking  con- 
traft  with  the  endlefs  noifc  and  reftlefs  multitudes  of  Piccadilly. '  IL 
142. 

*  Our  iiour  of  breakfaft  is  ten.  Immediately  before  it,  the  bifliop 
calls  his  family  together,  prays  with  them,  and  gives  them  his  blefling : 
th6  fame  thing  is  conftantly  done  after  fupper,  when  we  part  for  the 
night.  In  the  intervals  of  breakfaft,  and  in  the  evening,  when  there  is 
no  company,  his  lordftiip  fometimes  reads  to  us  in  fome  entertaining 
book.  After  breakfaft  we  feparate,  and  amufe  ouHelves,  as  we  think 
proper,  till  four,  the  hour  of  dinner.  At  fix,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
we  either  walk,  or  make  a  vifit  to  fome  of  the  clergy  or  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  return  about  eighL  We  then  have  mufic,  in  wliich 
I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  I  am  almoft  the  only  perfonner.  I  have  got  a 
violoncello,  and  play  Scotch  tunes,  and  perform  Handel's,  Jackfon's, 
and  other  fongs,  as  well  as  I  can  ;  and  my  audience  is  very  willing  to 
be  pleafed.  The  bifhop  and  Mrs  Porteus  are  both  fond  of  mufic. 
Thefe  muficai  parties  are  often  honoured  with  the  company  of  the  ao- 
complifhed  and  amiable  Lady  Twifden,  of  whom  I  gave  you  fome  ac- 
count in  ray  laft. ' 

*  So  much  for  our  week-days.  On  Sundays,  at  eleven,  we  repair  to 
church.  It  is  a  fmall  but  neat  building,  v^dth  a  pretty  good  ring  of  fix 
bells.  The  congregation  are  a  ftout,  well-featured  fet  of  people,  cleaR 
and  neat  in  their  drefs,  and  moft  exemplary  in  the  deqorum  with  which 
they  perform  the  feveral  parts  of  public  worfhip.  As  we  walk  up  the 
area  to  the  bifhop's  pew,  they  all  make  on  each  fide  a  profound  obci- 
fance  ;  and  the  fame  as  we  return.  Fhe  prayers  are  very  well  read  by 
}Ax  Hiil  the  curate,  and  the  bifhop  preaches.    I  need  not  tell  you  now, 
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becaufe  I  think  I  told  you  before^  that  Bifhop  Porteas  is,  in  1117  opir 
liiion,  the  beft  preacher,  in  refpe6^  both  of  compofition  aed  of  delivery, 
1  ha^e  ever  heard.  In  this  capacity,  indeed,  he  it  univerfally  admired, 
and  many  of  the  gentry  come  to  hear  him  from  the  neighbouring  p»- 
rifhes*  After  evening  {ervice,  during  the  fummer  months,  his  lordfhip 
generally  delivers  from  his  pew  a  catechetical  ledture,  addrefTed  to  the 
children,  who  for  this  purpofe  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  before  him  ^ang 
the  area  of  the  church.  In  thefe  le^ures,  he  explains  to  them,  in  tlw 
iimpleft  and  cleareil  tnanner,  yet  with  bis  ufual  elegance,  the  fand»- 
mental  and  eilential  principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  and  concludes 
with  an  addrefs  to  the  more  advanced  in  years.  This  inftitution  of  the 
bifhop's  I  greatly  admire.  '    II.  145-148. 

Such  society,  and  such  occupations,  must  unquestbnably  have 
been  medicinal  to  a  mind  wounded  as  Dr  Beattie's  now  was  ^ 
but  after  the  death  of  his  favourite  son,  even  those  remedies 
were  unable  to  sooth  him.  He  went  to  London  indeed  afters- 
wards  ;  but  ^as  unable  to  interest  himself  in  any  thing  but  de- 
votional exercises.  He  talks  a  good  deal  about  his  distresses  in 
these  letters  5  but  his  style  is  so  correct  and  apparently  elaborate, 
that  he  Savs  little  that  is  interesting.  Almost  the  only  passage 
that  strucK  us  was,  where  he  mentions  that  his  ill  health  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  Handel's  commemoration  5  and  adds, 
in  allusion  to  his  son's  musical  performances—'  But  perhaps  this 
was  no  loss  to  me.  Even  the  organ  of  Durham  was  too  much 
for  my  feelings.  It  brought  too  powerfully  to  my  remembrance 
another  organ,  much  smaller  indeed,  but  more  interesting,  which 
I  can  never  hear  any  more. '  He  bore  up,  however,  tolerably 
well,  till  the  sudden  death  of  his  only  remaining  child  in  1796. 
He  has  given  a  plain  and  very  affecting  accouiU  of  this  calamity, 
and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  him,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Laing. 

*  His  delirium,  which  was  extremely  violent,  ended  in  a  ftate  of  fuch 
apparent  tranquillity,  that  I  was  congratulating  myfelf  on  the  danger 
being  aver,  at  the  very  time  when  Dr  *****  came,  and  told  me,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  other  two  phyficians  that  attended 
Montagu,  that  he  could  not  live  many  hours :  this  was  at  eleven  at 
night,  and  he  died  at  five  next  morning.  I  hope  I  am  reiigned,  as  my 
duty  requires,  and  as  I  wifh  to  be  ;  but  I  have  paifed  many  a  bitter 
hour,  though  on  thofe  occafions  nobody  fees  me.  I  fear  my  reafon  is 
a  little  difordered  ;  for  I  have  fometimes  thought  of  late,  efpecially  in 
«  morning,  that  Montagu  is  not  dead,  -  though  I  feem  to  have  a  remem- 
brance of  a  dream  that  he  is.  This  you  will  fay,  what  I  myfelf  be- 
lieve, is  a  fymptom  not  uncommon  in  cafes  fimilar  to  mine,  and  that  I 
<>ught  by  all  means  to  go  from  home  as  foon  as  I  can.  I  will  do  fo 
when  the  weather  becomes  tolerable.  Inclination  would  draw  me  to 
Peterhead  ;  but  the  intolerable  road  forbids  it,  and  I  believe  I  muit  go 
ibuthward,  where  the  roads  are  very  good  :  at  leafl  I  hear  fo. 
*  '  «  Being 
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*  Being  now  cKildlefs,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  (in  which  1  truft  I 
acquiefce),  1  have  made  a  new  fettlement  in  my  fmall  affairs  ;  the  only 
particular  of  which  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent  is,  that  the 
organ,  built  by  my  eldeft  fon  and  you,  is  now  yours. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  kind  friends  who  fympathize  with  me. 
Montagu  wal  indeed  very  popular  wherever  he  went.  His  death  was 
cairn,  refigned,  and  unaffectedly  pious  ;  he  thought  himfelf  dying  from 
the  firft  attach  of  his  illnefs.  •<  1  cduld  wifh,  '*  faid  he,  «  to  live  t# 
be  old,  but  am  neither  afraid  nor  unwilling  to  die.  "    II.  310.  51 1. 

Sir  William  Forbes  has  likewise  described  the  effects  of  this 
calamity,  in  a  manner  which  does  honour  to  his  feelings. 

<  The  death  of  his  only  furviving  child,  completely  unhinged  the 
mind  of  Dr  Beattie,  the  iirft  fymptom  of  which,  ere  many  days  had 
elapfed,  was  a  temporary  but  almoft  total  lofs  of  memory  refpefting  his 
ion.  Many  times  he  could  not  recolledt  what  had  become  of  him  ;  and 
after  fearching  in  every  room  of  the  houfe,  he  would  fay  to  his  nieces^ 
Mrs  Glennie,  "  You  may  think  it  ftrange,  but  1  muft  aflc  you  if  I 
liave  a  fon,  and  where  he  is  ?  "  She  then  felt  herfelf  under  the  painful 
necefSty  of  bringing  to  his  recolledion  his  fon  Montagu's  fufferinjjs, 
which  always  reftored  him  to  reafon.  And  he  would  often,  with  many 
tears,  exprefs  his  thankfulnefs,  that  he  had  no  child,  faying,  **  How 
could  I  have  borne  to  fee  their  elegant  minds  mangled  with  madfiefs  !  " 
When  he  looked  far  the  laft  time  on  the  dead  body  of  his  fon,  he  faid, 
"  I  have  now  done  with  the  world  :  and  he  ever  after  feemed  to  ad^ 
«s  if  he  thought  fo.  For  he  never  applied  himfelf  to  any  fort  of  lludy, 
and  anfwered  but  few  of  the  letters  he  received  from  the  friends  whom 
he  moft  valued.  Yet  the  receiving  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  never 
4railed  to  put  him  in  fpirits  for  the  reft  ef  the  day.  Mufic,  which  had 
been  his  great  delight,  he  could  not  endure,  after  the  death  of  his 
eldeft  fon,  to  hear  from  others  ;  and  he  difltked  his  own  favourite 
TiolonceHo.  A  few  months  before  Montagu's  death,  he  did  begin 
to  play  a  little  by  way  of  accompaniment  when  Montagu  fung  ;  but 
after  he  ioft  him,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to  touch  the  violoncello,  he 
•  vn.%  always  difcontented  with  his  Own  performance,  and  at  laft  feemed 
to  be  unhappy  when  he  heard  it.  The  only  enjoyment  he  feemed  to 
have  was  in  books,  and  the  fociety  of  a  very  few  old  friends.  It  is  im- 
pofible  to  read  the  melancholy  pidure  which  he  draws  of  his  own  fi- 
tuation  about  this  time,  without  dropping  a  tear  of  pity  over  the  for- 
T0W8  and  the  fufferings  of  fo  go(ra  a  man  thus  fevereily  vifited  by  afflic- 
tion. *    II.  307.  308. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  this  melancholy  narrative  any 
further.  His  spirits  were  never  restored,  and  his  health  conti- 
nued gradually  to  decline,  till,  in  1799,  he  was  struck  with  pal- 
sy, which  affected  his  speech  and  memory  ;  and,  after  being  re- 
.  duced  to  a  state  of  permanent  insensibility,  by  repeated  attacks 
of  the  same  disease,  at  last  expired  in  June  1 803. 

We  should  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  speci* 
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mens  of  those  epistolary  compositions,  which  fill  the  greater  ^>art 
of  the  volumes.  They  are  almost  all,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, of  the  nature  of  dissertations ;  and  most  of  them  disser^ 
tations  on  trite  subjects.  The  critical  remarks,  we  think,  are 
not  in  general  worth  extracting  :  they  are  for  the  most  part  safe, 
sound,  and  common  opinions  of  common  authors.  Virgil,  Lu^ 
cretins,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Fenelon,  Ossian,  M^tastasio,  Rousseau, 
Richardson,  Armstrong,  Young,  and  a  dozen  more  as  to  whom 
the  public  opinion  has  fluctuated  as  little,  ar6  characterized-  and 
decided  on  with  as  much  minuteness  and  solemnity  of  method, 
as  if  their  names  had  never  been  heard  of  in  literature ;  and, 
from  all  that  we  can  perceive,  Dr  Beattie  is  just  of  the  common 
way  of  thinking  on  those  subjects,  and  writes  sometimes  prettily, 
and  sometimes  tediously,  in  exposition  of  it.  At  all  events, 
what  he  writes  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  familiar  letters  ; 
and  he  very  seldom  submits  even  to  conterfeit  that  style  by  any  sen-.* 
tences  of  easy  introduction.  One  epistle  begins,  *  I  promised  to 
give  you  my  opinion  of  the  Henriade.*  Another,  ^  I  have  just  been 
reading  Tasso.  *  And  a  third,  *  I  betook  myself  lately  to  the 
reading  of  Caesar : ' — ^which  striking  and  appropriate  introduc- 
tions are  followed  by  long  disquisitions  on  the  peculiar  merit  of 
those  respective  performances,  very  jnuch  in  the  manner  and  spi- 
rit of  what  we  must  infallibly  meet  with  from  any  given  lecturer 
on  rhetoric.  We  scarcely  think  our  readers  would  thank  us  for 
retailing  any  of  this  criticism.  It  will  be  more  in  favour  of  Dr 
Beattie,  that  they  should  peruse  the  following  disquisition  on 
public  and  private  education  ; — a  topic  which,  trite  as  it  is,  is 
judiciously  treated,  we  think,  in  the  following  epistle. 

<  Could  mankind  lead  their  lives  in  that  folitude  which  is  fo  favour- 
able to  many  of  our  moft  virtuous  affedlions,  I  (hould  be  clearly  on  th^  . 
fide  of  a  private  education.  But  moft  of  us,  when  we  go  out  into  the 
world,  find  difiiculties  in  our  way,  which  good  principles  and  innocence 
alone  will  not  (qualify  us  to  encounter ;  we  muft  have  fome  addrefs  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  different  from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  books, 
or  we  fhall  foon  be  puzzled,  difheartened,  or  difgufted.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  knowledge  is  laid  in  the  intercourfe  of  fchoolboys,  or  at 
leaft  of  young  ipen  of  the  fame  age.  When  a  boy  is  always  under  the 
diredion  of  a  parent  or  tutor,  he  acquires  fuch  a  habit  of  looking  up 
to  them  for  advice,  that  he  never  learns  to  think  or  adl  for  himfelf ; 
his  memory  is  exercifed,  indeed,  in  retaining  their  advice,  but  his  in- 
vention is  fuflered  to  languiih,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  totally  inadive. 
He  knows,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  hiftory  or  fcience  ;  but  he  knows 
^ot  how  to  conduft  himfelf  on  thofe  ever-changing  emergencies,  whicji 
^re  too  minute  and  too  numerous  to  be  comprehended  in  any  fyftem  o.f 
^dvice.  He  is  aftonifhed  at  the  moft  common  appearances,  and  dif- 
gou|[agcd  \srith  th?  moft  trifling  fbccaufc  unexpcdted)  obftaclcsj  and  he 
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is  often  at  his  wit's  end,  where  a  boy  of  much  lefs  knowledge,  but  more 
experience,  would  inftantly  devife  a  thoufand  expedients.  * 

*  Another  inconvenience  attending  private  education,  Is  the  fuppref* 
fing  of  the  principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  boy  profecutes  his  ftudies  with  alacrity  or  fuccefs.  I  ha^e  heard 
private  tutors  complain,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flat- 
tery or  bribery  to  engage  the  attention  of  their  pupil ;  and  1  need  not 
obferve,  how  improper  it  is  to  fet  the  example  of  fuch  pradlices  before 
chQdren.  True  emulation,  efpecially  in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  is 
a  noble  principle  ;  I  have  known  the  happieft  cfFeAs  produced  by  it ;  T 
never  knew  it  to  be  productive  of  any  vice.  In  all  public  fchools  it  is*, 
or  ought  to  be,  carefully  cherifhed. ' — *  I  ftiall  only  obferve  further, 
that  when  boys  purfue  their  ftudies  at  home,  they  are  apt  to  contract 
cither  a  habit  of  idlenefs,  or  too  clofe  an  attachment  to  reading  :  the 
former  breeds  innumerable  di(eafes,  both  in  the  body  and  foul  ;  the  lat- 
ter, by  filling  young  and  tender  minds  with  more  knowledge  than  they 
can  either  retain  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to  make  them  fuperficial 
and  inattentive,  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  ftrain,  and  confequently  impair; 
the  faculties,  by  overftretching  them.  1  have  known  fevcral  inllancea 
df  both. ' 

<  The  great  inconvenience  of  public  education  arifes  from  its  htivig 
dangerous  to  morals.  And  indeed  every  condition  and  period  of  hu- 
man life  is  liable  to  temptation.  Nor  will  I  deny,  that  our  innocence, 
during  the  firft  part  of  life,  is  much  more  fecure  at  home,  than  any 
where  elfe ;  yet  even  at  home,  when  we  reach  a  certain  age,  it  is  not 
perfectly  fecure.  Let  young  men  be  kept  at  t^  greatcft  diftapce  from 
bad  company,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  keep  them  from  b^d  books,  to 
which,  in  thefe  days,  all  perfons  may  have  eafy  accefs  at  all  times. 
Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  the  bed  ;  that  both  bad  books  and  bad  com- 
pany keep  away,  and  that  the  young  man  never  leaves  his,  parents'  or 
tutor's  fide,  till  his  mind  be  well  furnifhed  with  good  principles,  and 
himfelf  arrived  at  the  age  of  reflexion  and  caution:  yet  temptations 
muft  come  at  laft ;  and  when  they  come,  will  they  have  the  lefs  llrcngth, 
becaufe  they  are  new,  unexpedled,  and  furprifing  ?  I  fear  not.  The 
more  the  young  man  is  furprifed,  the  more  apt  will  he  be  to  lofe  his 
prefence  of  mind,  and  confequently  the  lefs  capable  of  felf-government. 
^efides,  if  his  paifions  are  itrong,  he  will  be  difpofed  to  form  compa- 
rifons  between  his  paft  ftate  of  rcftraint,  and  his  prefent  of  liberty,  ve- 
ry much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  former.  His  new  affociates  will 
laugh  at  him  for  his  referve  and  precifenefs  ;  and  his  unacquaintance 
with  their  manners,  and  with  the  world,  as  it  will  render  him  the  more 
obnoxious  to  their  ridicule,  will  alfo  difqualify  him  the  more,  both  for 
fupporting  it  with  dignity,  and  alfo  for  defending  himfelf  againft  it. ' — » 
*  A  young  man,  kept  by  himfelf  at  home,  is  never  well  known,  even 
by  his  parents  ;  becaufe  he  is  never  placed  in  thofe  circumitances  which 
alone  are  able  effectually  to  roufe  and  intereft:  his  paflions,  and  confer 
.^uentl^  to  make  bis  charader  appear.    His  parentSy  therefore)  or  tu- 
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tors,  never  know  his  weak  fide,  nor  what  particular  advices  or  cautions 
he  Hands  mod  in  need  of ;  whereas,  if  he  had  attended  a  public  fchool| 
and  mingled  in  the  an^ufetnents  and  purfuits  of  his  equals,  his  virtues 
and  his  vices  would  have  been  difclofmg  themfelves  every  day  ;  and  hit 
teachers  would  have  known  what  particular  precepts  and  examples  it 
was  moft  expedient  to  inculcate  upon  him.  Compare  thofe  who  have 
had  a  public  education  with  thofe  who  have  been  educated  at  home  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  found,  in  faft,  that  the  latter  are,  eithsr  in  virtue  or 
in  talents,  fuperior  to  the  former.  I  fpeak.  Madam,  from  obfervatioq 
of  fadt,  as  well  as  from  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  *  1, 
180-185. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  fecond-fight,  and  other  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  Highlands,  we  think  we  have  feen  fomewhere  elfe. 
We  extraft  them  now  from  a  letter  to  Mrs  Montagu,  and  think 
they  afford  a  favourable  fpecimcn  of  the  author's  powers  of  dif- 
fufe,  eafy,  and  defcriptive  illuftration. 

*  I  have  been  told,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of  -the  Alps  do 
alfo  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  fecond-fight :  and  I  believe  the  fame  fuperftt* 
tion,  or  fomething  like  it,  may  be  found  in  many  other  countries,  where 
the  face  of  nature,  and  the  folitary  hfe  of  the  natives,  tend  to  impref9 
the  imagination  with  melancholy.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a 
piAurefque,  but  gloomy  region.  Long  tra^  of  folitary  mountatna 
^covered  wiih  heath  and  rocks,  and  often  obfcured  by  mid  ;  narrow  val- 
lieSf  tiiinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipices  that  refound  for  ever 
wiib  the  fall  of  torrents  ;  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo  dreary,  aa 
to  admit  neither  the  anriifements  of  pafturage,  nor  the  cheerful  toils  of 
agriculture  ;  the  mournful  daihing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and  lakea 
that  every  where  interfed  this  country ;  the  portentous  founds,  which 
every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increafe  and  diminution  of  the  wa- 
ters, is  apt  to  raife  in  a  region  full  of  rocks  and  hollow  cliifti  and  cai- 
wns  ;  the  grotefque  and  ghaAly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcape,  efpc- 
oally  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;— -obje6l8  like  thefe  diffufe  ao  habitual 
^loom  over  the  fancy,  and  give  it  that  romantic  caft,  that  difpofes  to  in- 
veotioo,  and  that  melancholy,  which  inclines  one  to  the  fear  of  unfeeo 
things  aiul  unknown  events.  It  is  obfervable  too,  that  the  antieot 
.Scoltifh  Highlanders  had  fcarce  any  other  way  of  fupporting  them- 
felves, than  by  hunting,  fifhing,  or  war ;  profeilions,  that  are  continually 
jcxpofed  to  the  moft  fatal  accidents.  Thus,  almoft  every  circumliance 
In  their  lot  tended  to  roufe  and  terrify  the  imagination.  Accordingly* 
their  poetry  is  uniformly  mournful ;  their  mufic  melancholy  and  dread- 
ful, and  their  fuperftitions  are  all  of  the  gloomy  kind.  The  fairies  con- 
fined their  gambols  to  the  Lowlands  :  the  mountains  were  haunted  with 
giants  and  angry  ghofts,  and  funeral  proceifions,  and  other  prodigies  of 
direful  import.  *  ']^^hat  a  people,  befet  with  fuch  real  and  imaginary  bug- 
bears, ifhould  fancy  themfelves  dreaming,  even  when  awake,  of  corpfei, 
and  graves,  and  coffins,  and  other  terrible  things,  feems  natural  enough; 
but  that  their  vifions  ever  tended  to  any  real  or  ufeful  difcovery,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  doubt. '    I.  221*222. 

Of 
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Of  the  fame  degree  and  fort  of  merit  are  the  following  remarks 
on  the  credit  due  to  voyagers  reporting  marvellous  h£ts  as  to 
charader  and  manners. 

*  When  a  European  arrives  in  any  remote  part  of  the  globe,  the  na- 
tives,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  his  country,  will  be  apt  to  form  no 
&vourable  opinion  of  hia  intentions,  with  regard  to  their  libertine  ;  j£ 
they  know  nothing  of  him,  they  will  yet  keep  aloof,  on  account  of  his 
ftraoge  language,  complexion,  and  accoutrements.  In  either  cafe  he  has 
Kttle  chance  of  underftanding  their  laws,  manners,  and  principles  of  acf- 
tion,  except  by  a  long  reiidence  in  the  country,  which  would  not  fuiC 
the  views  of  one  traiwUer  in  five  thoufand.  He  therefore  picks  up  a 
few  ftrange  plants  and  animals,  which  he  may  do  wiih  little  trout4e  or 
danger ;  and,  at  his  return  to  Europe,  is  welcomed  by  the  literati,  as  a 
philofophic  traveller  of  mod  accurate  obfervation,  and  unqueftionablc 
veracity.  He  defcribes,  perhaps  with  tolerable  exadnefs,  the  (oils, 
plants,  and  other  irrational  curiofities  of  the  new  country,  which  pro- 
cures credit  to  what  he  has  to  fay  of  the  people  ;  though  his  accuracy 
in  defcribing  the  material  phenomena»  is  no  proof  of  bis  capacity  to  ex- 
plain the  moral.  One  can  eaQly  dig  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  but  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  penetrate  the  motive  of  an  a^ion  ;  and  till  the  motive  of  an 
adion  be  known,  we  are  ao  competent  judges  of  its  morality  ;  and  in 
many  cafes  the  motive  of  an  a&ion  is  not  to  be*  known  without  a  moft 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  kriguage  and  manners  of  the  agent.  Our 
traveller  then  delivers  a  few  fadis  of  the  moral  kind,  which  perhaps  he 
does  not  underftand,  and  from/them  draws  fome  inferences  fuitable  to 
the  tafte  of  the  times,  or  to  a  favourite  hypothefis.  He  tells  us  of  a 
CaKfornian,  who  fold  his  bed  2a  a  morning,  and  came  with  tears  im  his 
eyes  to  beg  it  back  at  night ;  whence,  he  very  wifely  infers,  that  the 
poor  Californians  are  hardly  one  decree  above  the  brutes  in  underftand- 
ing,  for  that  they  have  neither  foreiight  noir*  memory  fufficlent  to  dirdft 
their  condudl  on  the  moil  common  occafions  of  life.  In  a  word,  they 
are  quite  a  different  fpecies  of  animal  from  the  European  ;  and  it  is  a 
igrofs  miflake  to  think,  that  all  mankind  are  defcended  from  the  fame 
firft  parents.  But  one  needs  not  go  fo  far  as  to  California,  in  queft  of 
men  who  facrifice  a  future  good  to  a  prefent' gratification.  In  the  me* 
tropolis  of  Great  Britain  one  may  meet  with  many  reputed  Chriftiaos, 
who  would  aft  the  fame  part  for  the  pleafure  of  caroufing  half-a-day  la 
a  gin. (hop.  Again,  to  illuftrate  the  fame  important  truth,  that  man  is 
a  beaft,  or  very  little  better,  we  are  told  of  another  nation,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orellana,  fo  wonderfully  ftupid,  that  they  cannot  reckon  beyond 
the  number  three,  but  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  whenever  they 
would  fignify  a  greater  number  ;  as  if  four,  and  four  thoufand,  were  to 
them  equally  inconceivable.  But,  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the(e 
people  are  capable  of  fpeech,  or  of  reckoning  at  all,  even  fo  far  as  to 
three,  is  a  difficulty,  of  which  our  hiftorian  attempts  not  the  folution. 
But  till  he  fhall  folve  it,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  one  half 
of  his  tale  contradifts  the  other  as  effcdually^  as  if  he  had  told  us  of  a 
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people  who  were  fo  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  and 
yet,  that  he  had  feen  one  of  them  lift  a  ftone  of  a  hundred  weight. ' 
1.392-94. 

Thefe  are  fair  fpecimens  of  what  is  beft  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  Sometimes  he  is  ftill  more  elaborate  and  ingenious  ;  and  ac« 
tacks  his  female  conrefpondents  with  this  kind  of  familiar  writing.] 

*  What  is  the  reafon,  Madam,  that  the  poetry,  and  indeed  the  whole 
phrafeologry,  of  the  eaftem  nations  (and  I  believe  the  fame  thing  holds 
of  all  uncultivated  nations)  is  fo  full  of  glaring  images,  exaggerated  me* 
taphors,  and  gigantic  defcriptions  ?  Is  it,  becaufe  that,  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, where  art  has  made  little  progrefs,  nature  (hoots  forth  into  wilder 
magnificence,  and  every  thing  appears  to  be  conj[tru6led  on  a  larger 
fcale  ?  Is  it  that  the  language,  through  defed  of  copioufnefs,  is  obhged 
to  adopt  metaphor  and  fimilitude,  even  for  expreiling  the  moft  obvious 
fentiments  ^  Is  it,  that  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  fuch  people,  uo« 
friendly  to  liberty,  difpofes  them  to  regard  their  governors  as  of  fuper- 
natural  dignity,  and  to  decorate  them  with  the  molt  pompous  and  high^ 
founding  titles,  the  frequent  ufe  of  which  comes  at  laft  to  infeA  their 
whole  converfation  with  bombaft  ?  Or  is  it,  that  the  paffions  of  thofe 
people  are  really  ftronger,  and  their  climate  more  luxuriant  ?  Perhaps 
all  thefe  caufes  may  confpire  in  producing  this  effed.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Europe  is  much  indebted,  for  her  ftyle  and  manner  of  compofitien, 
to  her  ancient  authors,  particularly  to  thofe  of  Greece,  by  whofe  ex^ 
ample  and  authority  that  fimple  and  natural  didion  was  happily  efU- 
blifhed,  which  all  our  beft  authors  of  fucceeding  times  have  been  ambr« 
tious  to  imitate.    I.  234  235. 

Thefe  queries,  however,  were  addrefled  to  the  ingenious  Mrs 
Montagu ;  and  feem  to  have  been  very  much  to  her  tafte  :  at  leaft 
fhe  is  pohte  enough  to  ai?fwer  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  has  rather 
the  belt  of  the  battle  we  think.    This  is  her  refponfe. 

*  You  alk  me  why  the  eaftem  nations  are,  in  their  poetical  compofi- 
tlons,  fo  full  of  glaring  images,  and  exaggerated  metaphors  ?  One  rea- 
fon, 1  pre  fume,  is,  that  they  are  little  addided  to  write  or  read  profe. 
FIAion  and  bombaft  are  called  le  PhabuSf  in  the  French  language  :  the 
marvellous  is  afttdted  in  poetry  more  than  in  profe  ;  exaggeration  is  a 
road  to  the  marvellous.  The  firft  paflage  from  hieroglyphic  reprefenta- 
tion  to  imitation  by  words,  muft  naturally  be  by  images.  The  Greeks, 
by  a  certain  fubtilty  of  parts,  and  the  popular  charadler  of  ttie  philofo- 
phers,  addiAcd  themfelves  greatly  to  metaphyfics  j  this  banifhed  from 
the  learned  the  groffer  images.  They,  cultivated  all  the  parts  of  rhe- 
toric ;  thence  grew  precifion,  and  confcquently  the  figurative  ftyle  be- 
came lefs  in  ufe  ;  words  acquired  certain  and  exad  figniBcation  ;  and 
Socrates,  the  beft  and  moft  modeft  of  men,  would  inculcate  the  maxim, 
that  the  gods  hate  impudence,  without  delineating  an  eagle,  a  crocodile, 
3  fea-horfe,  and  a  fifh,  as  the  Egyptian  fages  had  done,  to  teach  it. 
Many  of  the  high-pompous  and  high- founding  titles  you  take  notice  of, 
^s  given  to  eaftem  princes^  are  verbal  tranilations  of  the  fymbols  ot  ti- 
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gal  power^  executive  juftice,  &c.  As  to  Homer,  we  know  Ihtle  about 
him ;  he  feems  to  paint  exadly  from  the  life,  as  our  Shakefpeare  didy 
and  as  the  firft-rate  geniuses  will  always  do,  where  there  are  not  eftv- 
bliHied  laws  of  criticifm,  to  which  they  mud  bend,  and  which  fet  up  a 
pattern  and  mode  to  work  by.  You  will  find  iEfchylus  an  hieroglyplii- 
cal,  fymbolical,  allegorical  writer  ;  his  works  fmell  of  Egypt,  and  the 
mythology  of  his  country.  Sophocles  faw  that  the  historical  mufe  of 
Herodotus  was  admired  ;  he  therefore  takes  a  more  middle  Bight  be- 
tween hiftory  and  poetry.  Euripides  finds  his  countrymen  ftili  more 
refined,  and  is  a  moral  philofopher,  as  well  as  poet.  He  writes  to  So- 
crates, and  the  difciples  of  Socrates.  Something  of  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  an  Afiatic  poet's  dcfcriptions  certainly  arifcs  from  the  wealth 
and  plenty  of  his  country,  and  the  difplay  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the 
perfumes,  &c.  in  the  palaces  of  the  great.  Oflian  exaggerates  only  the 
ftrength  and  valour  of  his  heroes,  and  the  beauty  of  his  women.  As 
poetry  profefies  to  pleafe  and  furprife,  it  will  always  embellifh  and  mag- 
nify.   L  241.43. 

This  is  marvellous  fine,  we  own,  and  very  satisfactory.  All  the 
lillets-doux^  however,  of  those  learned  correspondents,  are  not  quite 
so  lofty.  Sometimes  they  condescend  to  be  sentimental,  and  to  tell 
pretty  stories  ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  they  are  still  more  ridiculous. 
Thus  Dr  Beattie  tells  a  silly  anecdote  of  somebody  havintr  seen  a 
pigeon  perch  on  the  head  of  Shakespeare's  statue  at  Stratford ;  to 
which  Mrs  Montagu  replies,  by  observing,  that  *  any  bird  might 
have  been  a  symbol  of  Shakespeare, — ^the  gravity  and  deep  thought 
of  the  bird  of  wisdom, — the  sublime  flight  of  the  eagle  to  the 
starry  regions, '  &c. ;  and  Dr  Beattie,  unabk  to  drop  *  the  pret- 
ty incident,'  as  they  tenderly  call  it,  rejoin?  in  the  following 
passage,  which  is  of  a  quiet  and  mawkisn  stupidity,  we  think, 
equal  to  any  thing  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  Richardson's 
female  correspondents^ 

*  I  have  not  yet  feen  the  verfes  on  Shakefpeare  and  the  dove.  One 
thing  I  am  certain  of,  which  is,  that  they  will  contain  nothing  fo  mucll 
to  the  purpofe,  or  fo  elegant,  as  what  you  have  faid  on  the  occafion, 
in  profe.  You  juftly  remark,  that  any  bird  of  charafter,  from  the 
eagle  to  the  fky-lark,  from  the  owl  to  the  mock-bird,  might  fymbolize 
with  one  or  other  of  the  attributes  of  that  univerfal  genius.  But  d« 
not  you  think,  that  his  dove-like  qualities  are  ^mong  thofe  on  which 
he  no*w  refie6ks  with  peculiar  complacency  ^  And  I  think  it  could  be 
fhown,  from  many  things  in  his  writings,  that  he  refembled  the  dove, 
as  much  as  the  eagle.  *    I.  394. 

We  are  compelled  to  notice  some  other  faults  in  these  letters, 
of  a  still  more  serious  nature.  We  allude  to  the  habitual  assen- 
tation and  exaggerated  compliments  with  which  the  author  seems 
to  have  addressed  all  his  wealthy  or  celebrated  correspondents  \ 
and  to  some  other  occasional  traits  of  meanness  which  suit  v^ry  ill 
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with  the  lofty  pretensions  which  he  now  and  then  makes  to  inde- 
pendence. 

We  have  no  objection  to  sprightly  compliments  to  a  lady,— 
though  she  should  be  opulent  and  stricken  in  years, — ^provided 
they  are  delivered  with  that  light  and  careless  air  which  gives 
them  grace  and  propriety  ;  but  such  elaborate  douceurs  as  occur  in 
the  following  letter  to  Mrs  Montagu,  look  too  much  like  adula- 
tion, and  are  humiliating  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

*  Your  laft  letter,  of  the  5th  June,  reached  me  after  I  had  been 
fome  dayg  at  Peterhead,  endeavouring,  by  the  ufc  of  the  medicinal 
waters  of  that  place,  to  (hake  off  this  hideous  indlfpofition.  But  from 
that  water  I  did  not  receive  half  fo  much  benefit,  as  from  the  very 
agreeable  accounts  you  gave  me  of  your  health  and  fpirit9.  I  congra- 
tolate  you,  Madam,  and  myfelf  on  your  recovery,  and  I  earneflly  pray 
it  may  be  permanent. 

«  Your  defcription  of  Tunbrldge- wells  is  fo  very  llv^rly,  that  I  think 
myfelf  prefent  in  every  part  of  it.  I  fee  your  hills,  your  cattle,  your 
carriages,  your  heaux  and  helUs  blended  together  in  agreeable  confufioiu 
I  am  delighted  while  I  fympathize  with  the  feelings  of  thofe,  wbofc 
imagination  is  refrefhed  and  amufed,  by  the  pleafing  incongruities  of 
the  fcene,  and  whofe  heahh  and  fpirits  are  rcftored  by  the  frefhnefs  of 
the  air,  and  the  virtues  of  the  fountain.  But  what  intereils  and  de» 
lights  me  moft  of  alt,  and  more  than  words  can  exprefs,  is,  that  by  the 
eye  of  fancy  I  behold  you.  Madam,  looking  around  on  this  fcene  with 
an  a(pe6l,  in  which  all  your  native  benignity,  fprighdinefs,  and  bar* 
mony  of  foul  are  heightened,  with  every  decoration  that  health  and 
cheerfulnefs  can  bcftow.  *    I.  228-9. 

«  Your  moft  obliging  and  moft  excellent  letter,  of  the  14th  current, 
bore  the  impreffion  of  Socrates  on  the  outfide,  but  judgment,  better 
than  that  of  Socrates,  fpoke  within.  He,  if  I  miftake  not,  piqued 
himfelf  on  having  conftantly  reiided  in  Athens,  and  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  found  no  inftru6iion  in  ftones  or  trees ;  but  you.  Madam,  better 
ikilled  in  the  human  heart,  and  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
its  fublimer  aiFedions,  do  juftly  confider  that  quiet  which  the  country 
affords,  and  thofe  foothing  and  elevating  fentiments,  which  rural 
^ghts  and  rural  founds  fo  powerfully  infpire,  as  neceffary  to  purify 
the  foul,  and  raife  it  to  (tie  contemplation  of  the  firft  and  greateft  goocL 
Yet,  I  think,  you  rightly  determine,  *  &c.    I.  287-8. 

After  this,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  tell- 
ing her,  *  My  models  of  English  are  Addison,  and  those  who 
write  like  Addison,  particularly  yourself ^  Madam,  and  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton.  *  All  this,  however,  would  have  been  much  more  toler- 
able, if  it  had  only  been  a  commerce  of  mutual  flattery,  in  which 
both  parties  were  on  an  equal  footing  \  but  it  appears  clearly, 
that  Mrs  Montagu  sometimes  paid  this  praise  in  more  substantial 
coin  \  and  that  Beattie  thanked  her  for  it  with  a  lowliness  yrhjch  it 
grieves  us  to  see  in  a  man  of  letters  who  was  so  independent  of 

patronage. 
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patronage.  Mention  is  made,  more  than  once,  of  her  pecuniary 
benefactions  to  him  and  his  family  ;  and  in  the  following  para- 
graph, he  has  degraded  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  starving 
pedagogtie.  *  How  shall  I  thank  you,  Madam,  for  all  your  good- 
ness r.  Your  refusal  to  accept  of  any  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
pense of  my  advertisements,  is  a  new  instance  !  I  am  ashamed, 
and  know  not  what  to  say.  Dii  ttbi — H  mens  sihi  cotiscia  recti^ 
pramia  digna  ferant  J^' 

There  are  worse  traits  of  the  same  kind  in  the  hook.  When 
he  was  soliciting  his  pension,  the  Dutchess  of  Portland,  who  had 
never  seen  him  before,  asked  him  to  accept  1001. ;  he  did  not 
take  it  indeed ;  but,  instead  of  resenting  the  insulting  ofFer  of 
charity  to  an  established  professor,  he  appears  to  have  declined 
it  with  many  thanks,  and  ever  afterwards  to  have  regarded  the 
Dutchess  with  uncommon  veneration.  Samuel  Johnson,  when 
he  was  starving  on  fourpence  a  day,  would  have  rejected  the 
alms  with  disdain.  The  most  humiliating  of  all  these  stories, 
however,  is  one  about  a  subscription  which  Lady  Mayne,  and 
some  of  her  friends,  had  set  on  foot  for  a  splendid  edition  of 
Ills  Essay,  by  which  they  thought  a  considerable  sum  might  b© 
raised,  in  case  his  application  to  Government  should  prove  un- 
successful. After  it  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  pension 
obtained,  it  appears  that  the  subscription  was  allowed  to  1  anguish  ( 
and  Dr  Beattie  was  even  directly  warned  by  some  of  his  friends, 
that  it  would  have  an  appearance  of  great  meanness,  and  be  dis- 
graceful to  his  character,  if  it  were,  still  allowed  tp  go  on.  The 
Ebctor^  however,  would  not  agree  to  drop  it.  He  wrote  a  long 
letter  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  setting  forth,  that  it  was  z 
private  thing,  and  not  projected  by  him,  but  by  his  friends;  that 
he  thought  it  honourable  to  him.  Sec.  &c. ;  and,  at  last,  finding 
that  this  did  not  satisfy  his  more  scrupulous  correspondent,  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Mayne,  requesting,  dhat  since  such  misconstruc- 
tions existed,  *  no  entreatt/  should  be  used  to  draw  tn  subscribers^ 
and  that  they  who  make  objections  should  not  be  solicited  a  se- 
cond time  t '  If  he  had  been  begging  for  -a  widow  and  eight  or- 
phans, he  could  not  have  made  a  more  pitiful  concession,  - 

We  are  less  offended  with  the  silken  courtesy  of  all  his  addressee 
to  the  bishops  and  M'ell  beneficed  clergymen  of  England,  in  whose 
palaces  and  parsonages  he  takes  his  repose,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  selects  for  them  those  topics  on  which  he  must  have 
known  that  the  flattery  of  a  Scottish  philosopher  would  be  most  ac- 
teptable.  We,  for  our  own  parts,  are  still  so  national,  that  it  takes 
all  our  charity  to  believe  that  he  could  be  quite  sincere  in  his  praisee 
of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  England,  and  his  decided  preference  of 
their  plan  of  academical  education  to  our  own.  The  most  amusing 
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of  all  his  complimentary  productions,  however,  are  the  sentimental 
love-letters  which  he  addresses,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  Dutchess 
tf  Gordouy  for  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life.    He  cautions  her 
against  her  excessive  love  of  solitude,  and  her  passion  for  moon- 
light wanderings  and  pensive  contemplation, — enlarges  upon  the 
dangers  of  indulging  in  extreme  sensibility, — and  exhorts  her  to 
moderate  her  passion  for  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  her  ami- 
able anxiety  for  her  husband  and  children  ! 
'  We  have  great  indulgence  for  the  vanity  of  an  author ;  and 
therefore,  we  say  nothing  of  tlie  manifold  false  judgments 
which  Dr  Beattie  here  passes  in  his  own  favour  j  but  we  cannot 
quite  so  easily  forgive  tlie  affected  contempt  with  which  he  pre- 
tends to  speak  of  those  who  were  ranged  against  him  in  contro- 
versy, and  the  impatience  with  which  he  allows  even  his  own  as- 
sociates to  give  them  credit  for  any  sort  of  genius.    He  is  very 
angry  with  Dr  Reid  and  Dr  Campbell,  for  treating  Mr  Hume  as 
a  writer  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  is  quite  out  of  humour 
with  Dr  Robertson,  for  praising  the  eloquence  and  accuracy  of 
Voltaire,  and  paying  some  compliments  to  Gibbon  and  Raynal 
for  himself,  he  openly  avows,  that  he  detests  the  principles  of 
those  infidel  writers,  and  *  despises  their  talents.  '    This  would 
scarcely  go  down,  we  should  imagine,  even  among  the  blue  stock- 
ings of  Montagu  house ;  and  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  very  favourable  impression  of  the  author's  judgment  or 
sincerity.    As  he  has  borrowed  the  whole  of  his  philosophy  from 
Dr  Reid,  he  might  have  submitted  to  take  his  opinion  of  the  ta- 
lents against  which  it  was  directed  ;  and  really  should  not  have  let 
Miss  Hannah  More  and  Lord  Lyttleton  persuade  him  that  he  was 
entitled  to  talk  with  contempt  of  the  genius  of  Hume  and  Voltaire. 
With  the  same  supercilious  scorn  for  his  infidelity,  he  has  a 
girlish  admiration  of  Rousseau,  and  places  him,  as  a  moral  phi- 
losopher, m  the  same  class  with  Bacon  and  Montesquieu,  fje 
had  too  tender  a  heart !  he  says,  to  be  a  confirmed  infidel,  and 
was  led  into  scepticism  by  the  bad  company  which  he  kept  at 
Paris  !    Th??  perusal  of  these  letters,  in  short,  has  not  often  ex- 
alted our  ideas  of  Dr  Beattie's  intellectual  attainments  ;  and  has 
certainly  brought  to  light  some  flaws  in  his  moral  character, 
which  his  friends  would  have  acted  more  discreetly  in  allowing 
to  descend  to  oblivion. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  room  to  estimate  the  general 
.merits  pf  his  various. publications  ;  but,  as  they  are  all  analyzed  . 
and  extolled  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is  necessary,  before  dis- 
missing it,  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 

The  work  whichjmakes  the  greatest  figure,  and  was  certainly 
the  first  foundation  of  the  author's  celebrity,  is  tlie  *  Essay  on 
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the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, '  on  which  such  unmea- 
sured praises  are  bestowed,  both  by  the  present  biographer,  and 
hj  all  the  author's  male  and  female  correspondents,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  believe  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  perform- 
ance which  we  have  just  been  wearying  ourselves  with  looking 
over.  That  the  author's  intentions  were  good,  and  his  convic- 
tion sincere,  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt ;  but  that  the  me- 
rits of  his  book  have  been  prodigiously  overrated,  we  tljink,  is 
equally  undeniable.  It  contains  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  na- 
ture of  argument,  that  had  not  been  previously  stated  by  Dr  Reid 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a 
much  clearer  and  more  unexceptionable  form.  As  to  the  merits 
of  that  philosophy,  we  have  already  taken  occasion,  in  two  se- 
parate places,  *  to  submit  our  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  ;  and,  after  having  settled  our  accoimts  with  Mr  Stewart 
and  Dr  Reid,  we  really  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  the 
lists  again  with  Dr  Beattie.  Whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of 
the  common-sense  school  of  philosophy,  he  certainly  has  no  claim 
to  the  honours  of  a  founder.  He  invented  none  of  it ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  with  us,  whether  he  ever  rightly  understood  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  rested.  It  is  unquestionable,  at  least,  that 
he  has  exposed  it  to  considerable  disadvantage,  and  embarrassed 
its  moref  enlightened  supporters,  by  the  misplaced  confidence 
with  which  he  has  urged  some  propositions,  and  the  fallacious 
and  fantastic  illustrations  by  which  he  has  aimed  at  recommend- 
ing them. 

His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however,  might  have  been 
easily  forgiven.  Evety  one  has  not  the  capacity  of  writing  philo- 
sophically 5  but  every  one  may  at  least  be  temperate  and  candid  ; 
and  Dr  Beattie's  book  is  still  xnore  remarkable  for  being  abusive 
and  jacrimoiiious,  than  for  its  defects  in  argument  or  originality. 
There  are  no  subjects,  however>  in' the  wide  field  of  human  spe- 
culation, upon  which  such  vehemence  appears  more  groundless 
and  unaccountable,  than  the  greater  part  qf  those  which  have 
served  Dr  Beattie  for  topics  of  declamation  invective. 

His  first  great  battle  is  about  the  real  existfsnce  of  external  ob* 
jects.  ■  The  sceptics  say,  that  perception  is  merely  an  act  or  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  and  consequently  might  ejist  without  any 
external  cause.  It  is  a  sensation  or  afi^ection  of  the  mind,  indeed, 
which  p)nsi8ts  in  the  apprehension  and  bejief  of  such  external 
existences  ;  but  being  in  itself  a  phenomenon  purely  mental,  it  is 
a  mere  supposition  or  conjecture  to  holdgthit  there  are  any  such, 
existences,  by  whose  operation  it  is  producie^i.  It  is.imposs^^le, 
theyefore,  to  bring  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of  material  ob- 
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jects ;  and  the  belief  which  is  admitted  to  be  inseparable  from  the' 
act  of  perception,  can  never  be  received  as  such  evidence.  The 
whole  question  is  about  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  and  not  about 
its  existence  j  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  madness  evew 
prove  experimentally,  tliat  perception,  as  characterized  by  belief,- 
may  exist  where  tliere  is  no  external  object.  Dr  Beattie  answers, 
after  Dr  Reid,  that  the  mere  existence  of  this  instinctive  and  inde- 
structihje  belief  in  the  reality  of  external  objects,  is  a  complete 
and  sufficient  proof  of  their  reality ;  that  nature  meaut  uS  to  be 
satisfied  with  it ;  and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in  question,  without 
running  into  the  greatest  absurdities. 

This  is  the  whole  dispute,  and  a  pretty  correct  summary  of  the 
argument  upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  But  is  there  any  thing' 
here  that  could  justify  the  calling  of  namevS,  or  the  violation  of  de- 
corum among  the  disputants  ?  The  question  is,  of  all  other  ques-* 
tions  that  caa  be  suggested,  the  most  purely  and  entirely  specula-' 
tive,  and  obviously  disconnected  from  any  practical  or  moral  con- 
sequences. After  what  Berkeley  has  written  on  the  subject,  it- 
must  be  a  gross  and  wilful  fallacy  txr  pretend  tlwt  the  conduct  of  men 
can  be  in  the  smaWest  degree  affected  by  the  opinions  they  enter-' 
tain  about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  matter.  The  system; 
which  maintains  the  latter,  leaves  all  our  sensations  and  percep-^ 
tions  unimpaired  and  tntire  ;  and  as  it  is  iy  these,  and  by  these 
only,  that  our  conduct  guided,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  never  b^ 
altered  by  the  adoption  of  that  system.  The  whole  dispute  is  a- 
bout  the  cause  or  origin  of  our  perceptions  5  which  the  one  party 
ascribes  to  the  action  of  external  bodies,  and  the  other  to  the  in- 
ward development  of  some  mental  energy.  It  is  a  question  of 
pure  curiosity ;  it  never  can  be  decided  ;  and  as  its  decision  is 
perfectly  indifferent  and  immaterial  to  any  practical  purpoee,  so, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  discussion  should  be  coti- 
ducted  without  virulence  or  abuse. 

The  next  grand  dispute  is  about  the  evidence  of  memoiy." 
The  sceptics  wiU  have  it,  that  we  are  sure  of  nothing  but  ouf  pre- 
sent sensations  ;  and  that,  though  these  are  sometimes  character- 
ised by  an  impression  and  belief  that  other  sensations  did  formerly 
exist,  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  belief,  nor. 
any  certainty  that  this  illusive  conception  of  former  sensation, 
which  we  call  memory,  may  not  be  an  original  affection  of  our 
minds.  The  orthodox  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain, that  the  instinctive  reliance  we  have  on  memory  is  conspletd 
and  satisfactory  proof  of  its  accuracy ;  that  it  is  absurd  to  ask 
for  the  grounds  of  this  belief ;  and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in  que- 
stion without  manifest  inconsistency.  The  same  observation^ 
which  were  made  on  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  matter,  apply 
9^ht  to  tjMl  wtm^j.  It  h  purelj  specvtothre^  stnd  withenit 
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application  to  any  practical  conclusion.  The  sceptics  do  not  de- 
ny that  they  remember  like  other  people,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  have  an  indestructible  belief  in  past  events  or  existences. 
All  the  question  is  about  the  origin^  or  the  justice  of  this  belief ; — 
whether  it  arise  from  such  events  having  actually  happened  before, 
or  from  some  original  affection  of  the  mind,  which  is  attended 
with  that  impression. 

The  argument,  as  commonly  stated  by  the  sceptics,  leads  only 
td  a  tiegative  or  sceptical  conclusion.  It  amounts  only  to  this, 
that  the  present  sensation,  which  we  call  memory,  affords  no  evi" 
dence  of  past  existence ;  and  that  for  any  thing  that  can  be  pravea 
to  the  contrary,  nothing  of  what  we  remember  tniof  have  existed^ 
We  think  this  undeniably  true ;  and  so  we  believe  did  Dr  Beat- 
tie.  He  thought  it  also  very  uselesss  ;  and  we  agree  with  him  : 
but  he  thought  it  very  wicked,  atid  very  despicably  silly ;  and  there 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  at  all.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  ingeni* 
ous  puzzle, — ^affords  a  very  usefuF  mortification  to  human  reason, 
— ^and  leads  us  to  that  state  of  philosophical  wonder  and  perplex- 
ity in  which  we  feel  our  own  helplessness,  and  in  which  we 
ought  to  feel  the  impropriety  of  all  dogmatism  or  arrogance  in 
reasoning  upon  such  subjects.  This  is  the  only  use  and  the  on^^ 
ly  meaning  of  such  sceptical  speculations.  It  is  altogether  un- 
fair, and  indeed  absutd,  to  suppose  that  their  authors  could  ever 
mean  positively  to  maintain  that  we  should  try  to  get  the  better 
of  any  reliance  on  our  memories,  or  that  they  themselves  really 
doubted  more  than  other  people  as  to  the  past  reality  of  the  things 
they  remembered.  The  very  arguments  they  use,  indeed,  to 
show  that  the  evidence  of  memory  may  be  fallacious,  prove,  com- 
pletely, that  they  relied  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  that  faculty. 
If  they  were  not  sure  that  they  recollected  the  premises  of  their 
reasoning,  it  is  evidently  impossible  they  should  ever  have  drawn 
their  conclusion.  If  they  did  not  believe  that  they  had  seen  the- 
books  they  answered,  it  is  impossible  tliey  should  have  set  about 
answering  tliem. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  all  men  have  a  practiq^l  and 
irresistible  belief  both  in  the  existence  of  matter,  and  in  the 
accuracy  of  memory ;  and  that  no  sceptical  writer  ever  meant 
or  expected  to  destroy  this  practical  belief  in  other  persons. 
All  tliat  they  aimed  at  was  to  show  their  own  ingenuity, 
and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding, — ^to  point" 
out  a  curious  distinction  between  the  evidence  of  immediate 
consciousness,  and  that  of  perception  or  memory, — and  to 
shew  that  there  was  a  kind  of  logical  or  argumentative  possibilittfy 
that  the  objects  of  the  latter  faculties  might  have  no  existence. 
There  never  was  any  danger  of  their  persuading  men  to  distrust 
their  senses  or  their  memory  \  nor.  can  they  be  rationally  suspect- 
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ed  of  such  an  intentioiT ;  oi>  the  contrary,  they  pecessarily  took 
for  granted  the  instinctive  and  indestructible  belief  for  which  they 
found  it  so  difficult  to  account.  Their  whole  reasonings  consist 
of  an  attempt  to  explain  that  admitted  fact,  and  to  ascertain  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  belief  depends.  In  the  end^  they  agree 
with  tlieir  adversaries  that  these  grounds  cannot  be  ascertained  : 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  tliat  the  adversary  mainr 
tains  that  they  need  no  explanation  ;  while  the  sceptic  insists  that 
the  want  of  it  still  leaves  a  possibility  that  the  belief  may  be  fal-  ■ 
lacious,  and  at  any  rate  establishes  a  distinction  in  degree  be- 
tween the  primary  evidence  of  consciousness,  which  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  distrust  without  a  contradiction,  and  the  secondary  evi- 
dence of  perception  and  memory,  which  may  be  clearly  conceiy- 
ed  to  be  erroneous.. 

To  tliis  extent,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  sceptics 
axe  rights  and  though  the  value  of  the  discovery  certainly  b- 
as  small  as  possible^  we  are*  just  as  well  satisfied  that  its- 
consequences  are  perfectly  harmless.     Their  reasonings  are. 
about  as  ingenious  and  as  innocent  as  some  of  those  whidh 
have  been  employed  to  estabfish  certain  strange  paradoxes  as  to 
the  nature  of  motion,  or  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.    The  ^ 
;urgument  is  perfectly  logical  and  unanswerable  j  and  yet  no  man 
in  his  senses  can  admit  the  conclusion.    Thus,  it  can  be  strictly 
demonstrated,  that  the  swiftest  moving  body  cai>  never  overtake  • 
the  slowest  which  is  before  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
tion 'y  or,  in -the  words  of  the  original  problem,  that  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles  could  never  overtake  a  snail  that  had  a  few  yard9 
the  start  of  him.    The  reasoning  upon  which  this  valuable  pro- 
position is  founded,  does  not  admit,  we  believe,  of  any  direct 
confutation  ;  and  yet  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who,  upon  the 
faith  of  it.  Would  take  a  bet  as  to  the  result  of  such  a  race.  The 
sceptical  reasonings  as  to  the  mind  lead  to  no  other  practical  con- 
clusions ;  and  may  be  answered  or  acquiesced  in  with  the  same 
good  nature. 

Such,  however,  are  the  chief  topics  which  Dr  Beattie  has  dis- 
cussed in  this  Essay,  with  a  vehemence  of  temper,  and  an  impo- 
tence of  reasoning,  equally  surprising  and  humiliating  to  the 
cause  of  philosophy.  The  subjects  we  have  mentioned  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  this  Essay,  and  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
ones  to  which  its  title  at  all  applies.  Yet  we  think  it  must  be 
already  apparent,  that  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  doc- 
trines he  opposes,  to  call  down  his  indigi;iation,  or  to  justify  his. 
abuse.  That  there  are  other  doctrines  in  some  of  the  books 
which  he  has  aimed  at  confuting,  which  would  justify  the  ipost 
zealous  opposition  of  every  friend  to  religion,  we  readily  admit ; 
but  these  have  no  necessary  dependence  on  die  general  specula- 
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tive  scepticism  to  which  we  have  now  been  alluding,  and  will 
be  best  refuted  by  those  who  lay  all  that  general  reasoning  entire- 
ly out  of  consideration.  Mr  Hume's  theory  of  morals,  which, 
when  rightly  understood,  we  conceive  to  be  both  salutary  and 
true,  certainly  has  no  connexion  with  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and 
impressions  ;  anr'.  the  great  question  of  liberty  and  necessity, 
which  Dr  Beattie  has  settled,  by  riiistaking,  tliroughout,  the  power 
•of  doing  what  we  will,  for  the  power  of  vuil/ifig^  without  motives, 
evidently  depends  upon  considerations  altogether  separate  from 
the  nature  and  immutability  of  truth.  It  lias  always  appeared  to 
us,  indeed,  that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  tAe^ 
ories  of  morals,  and  to  speculations  on  the  sources  of  approbation. 
Our  feelings  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  the  moral 
distinctions  which  are  raised  upon  them,  are  facts  which  no  theo- 
ry can  alter,  although  it  may  fail  to  explain.  While  these  facts 
remain,  they  must  regulate  the  conduct,  and  affect  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  accounted  for  by  the 
theories  of  philosophers.  It  is  the  same  nearly  with  regarcl  to  the 
controversy  about  cause  and  effect.  It  does  not  appear  t©  us  that 
Mr  Hume  ever  meant  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  relation, 
or  of  the  relative  idea  of  power.  He  has  merely  given  a  new 
theory  as  to  its  genealogy  or  descent ;  and  detected  some  very 
gross  inaccuracies  in  the  opinions  and  reasonings  which  were  fosu 
merly  prevalent  on  that  subject. 

If  Dr  Beattie  had  been  able  to  refute  these  doctrines,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  would  have  done  it  witli  more  temper  and 
raoderadon  ;  and  disdained  to  court  popularity  by  so  much  ful- 
some cant  alw)ut  common  sense,  virtue  and  religion,  and  his  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  for  infidels,  sophists,  and  metaphysicians  ; 
by  such  babyish  interjections,  as  *  fy  on  it !  fy  on  it  I  ' — such  tri- 
umphant exclamations,  as,  *  say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent ! ' — or 
Such  terrific  addresses,  as,  *  ye  traitors  to  human  kind  !  ye  mur- 
derers of  the  human  soul !  * — *  vain  hypocrites  !  perfidious  pro-^ 
fligates  j  *  and  a  variety  of  otlier  embellishments,  as  dignified  as 
original  in  a  philosophical  and  argumentative  treatise.  The? 
trutli  is,  that  the  Essay  acquired  its  popularity,  partly  from  the 
indifference  and  dislike  which  has  long  prevailed  in  England,  as 
to  metaphysical  inquiries  5  partly  from  the  perpetual  appeal  which 
it  affects  to  make  from  philosophical  subtlety  to  common  sense ; 
and  partly  from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  author.  It 
was  a  great  matter  for  the  orthodox  scholars  of  tlie  south,  who 
knew  little  of  metaphysics  themselves,  to  get  a  Scotch  professor 
of  philosophy  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  their  behalf.  The  con- 
tempt with  which  he  chose  to  speak  of  his  antagonists  wHfi  the 
very  tone  which  they  wished  to  be  adopted  j  and,  some  of  tliein. 
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imposed  on  by  the  confidence  of  his  manner,  and  some  resolved 
to  give  it  all  chances  of  imposing  on  others,  they  joined  in  one 
clamour  of  approbation,  and  proclaimed  a  triumph  for  a  mere 
rash  skirmisher,  while  tlie  leader  of  the  battle  was  still  doubtful 
of  the  victory.  The  book,  thus  dandled  into  popularity  by  bi- 
shops and  good  ladies,  contained  many  pieces  of  nursery  elo- 
quence, and  much  innocent  pleasantry  :  it  was  not  fatiguing  to 
the  understanding ;  and  read  less  heavily,  on  the  whole,  than 
most  of  the  Sunday  library.  In  consequence  of  all  these  recom- 
mendations, it  ran  through  various  editions,  and  found  its  way 
into  most  well  regulated  families ;  and,  though  made  up  of  sucn 
stuff,  as  we  really  believe  no  grown  man  who  had  ever  tliought 
of  the  subject  could  possibly  go  through  without  nausea  and 
compassion,  still  retains  its  place  among  the  meritorious  per- 
formances, by  which  youthful  minds  are  to  be  purified  and  invi- 
gorated. We  shall  hear  no  more  of  it,  however,  among  those 
who  have  left  college. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  Dr  Beattie's  philosophy  to  his 
poetry  ;  though  this  is  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order.  There 
is  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  solemnity  in  some  passages  of  the 
Minstrel,  that  recommend  it  irresistibly  to  all  good  minds ;  and 
some  specimens  of  large  and  animated  description,  which  belong 
to  the  higher  order  of  poetry  :  but  there  is,  in  general,  an  air  of 
feebleness  and  constraint,  both  in  the  diction  and  conception, 
that  continually  destroys  the  illusion  of  inspiration,  and,  instead 
of  the  fine  enchantments  of  fancy,  shows  us  the  laborious  artist, 
with  all  his  scholastic  tools  about  him,  exhausting  himself  in  vain 
efforts  of  imitation.  There  is  througliout  a  miserable  barrenness 
of  invention,  much  disjointed  and  misplaced  composition,  and 
innumerable  patches  of  silliness,  pedantry,  an<l  vulgarity.  His 
other  poemv'i  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  The  Battle  of  the 
Pigmies  and  Cranes  is  by  far  the  best  versified  ;  and  shows  a 
freer  use  of  poetical  language  than  any  of  his  other  compositions. 
The  Hermit  is  also  very  smooth  and  mellifluous  ;  the  odes  and 
elegies  are  kiborious  reading  \  and  the  pieces  in  which  he  has 
aimed  at  pleasantry,  are  beyond  all  endurance  abominable.  The 
later  editions  of  his  poems  are  improved  by  the  omission  of  ' 
much  trash  \  but  a  reader  of  any  nerves  must  still  look  with  hor- 
ror on  a  volume,  which  may  assail  him  on  its  opening  yrith  sueh 
verses  as  these. 

•  A  Spaniard  reach'd  the  moon,  upbcrnt  by  geefe  j 

(Then  firfl  Hwas  known  that  (he  was  made  of  cliecfe.) 

A  fiddler,  on  a  fifh,  thro'  waves  advanced  ; 

He  twang'd  his  catgut,  ai:d  the  dolphin  dauc^l. 

Hags  ride  on  broomfliqks      heathen  gods  on  clouds  : 

J-adies,  pn  rams  an*d  bulls,  have  dfirM  the  floods. 

Much 
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'.         Much  fam'd  the  flioe  Jack  Giant-killer  wore  ; 

And  Fortunatus'  hat  is  famM  much  more. 

Such  vehicles  were  comnion  ones  uo  doubt ; 

But  modem  verfemea  muii  e'en  trudge  on  foot.  '  Sec. 
;  It  is  as  a  .  writer  of  essays,  critical  and  philological,  that  wc 
think  Dr  Beattie  most  uniformly  excellent.  There  is  much  a- 
cuteness,  neatness,  and  delicacy  in  many  of  these  perforniaaccs. 
They  are  written  in  a  very  pleasing  and  popular  style  j  generally 
elegant,  and  always  perspicuous  and  flowing.  His  judgment  of 
audhors  is  commonly  correct  and  candid  j  his  illustrations  lively 
^d  amusing ;  and  his  praises  bestowed  with  considerable  ele- 
gance and  felicity  of  expression.  There  is  much  more  originality 
in  those  works,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions  ;  and  thougli 
occasionally  feeble  and  affected,  they  entitle  him,  we  think,  to 
the  praise  of  the  most  pleasing  and  ingenious  writer  on  the 
Be/Us  Lettres  of  his  day.  By  an  extraordinary  fatality,  they  are 
less  heard  of  than  any  of  his  other  writings  ;  and  his  reputation 
is  commonly  rested,  we  must  think  very  injudiciously,  upon  per- 
formances, which  must  ultimately  take  their  station  in  the  tliird 
and  fourth  ranks  of  literary  excellence. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Letter  on  tJie  Abolition  of  tlie  Slave  Trade^  addressed 
to  the  Freeholders  and  otlier  Inhabitants  of  Torisltire.  By  W. 
Wilberforce  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  396.  London.  Cadell  &  Davies. 
1807. 

Tt  Is  with  very  sincere  pleasure,  that  we  congratulate  our  read- 
*  ers  on  the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  the  great  cause,  so 
often  pleaded  in  this  Journal  j  and  which  wc  have  had  the  satis- 
jfaction  of  bringing  forward,  upon  every  lawful  occasion,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  undertaking  to  the  present  day,  *  Of 
late,  indeed,  conceiving  that  the  merits  of  the  question  were  suf- 
ficiently known,  we  have  only  noticed  such  new  matter  as  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time  ;  and  having  thus  followed  the  progress 
of  the  abolition  historically,  our  labours  would  be  incomplete 
were  we  to  pass  over  the  present  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
great  subject  once  more  before  our  readers,  happily  in  its  very 
last  stage,  and,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  for  the  last  time. 
The  interesting  publication  of  Mr  Wilberforce,  the  distinguished 
leader  in  the  contest,  was  the  last  work  of  any  note  that  appear- 
ed before  its  termination.    As  such,  it  claims  our  attention,  pre- 
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vious  to  the  remarks  with  which  we  purpose  to  close  our  humble 
efforts  in  this  department. 

Mr  Wilberforce  has  exhibited,  in  the  shape  of  an  address  to 
his  constituents,  a  very  full  and  faithful  view  of  the  whole  argu- 
ments which  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
takes  it  up  in  Africa,  and  describes  at  length  the  evils  which  this 
nefarious  traffic  has  entailed  upon  that  continent.  He  examines 
minutely  the  grounds  on  which  his  adversaries  have  disputed  the 
evidence  of  the  abolitionists ;  exposes  the  misrepresentation^ 
which  have  enabled  them  to  blind  and  to  mislead  the  public  up-^ 
on  these  points ;  and  shows,  by  a  full  discussion  of  me  proofy 
not  only  that  it  preponderates  on  the  side  of  abolition,  but  that, 
when  rightly  sifted,  its  whole  weight  lies  there.  By  a  similar 
examination  of  the  evidence,  relating  both  to  the  middle  passage 
and  the  West  Indian  branch  of  the  subject,  he  extends  his  conclu« 
sions  to  those  points  also ;  and  handles,  in  detail,  and  with  irre- 
aistible  force,  the  various  arguments,  whereby  the  abolitionists 
prove,  from  the  mouths  of  the  slave  traders  themselves,  th^t  the 
prosperity  of  our  marine,  and  the  safety  of  our  colonies,  require 
the  extinction  of  the  traffic,  as  plainly  as  those  common  feelings 
of  himianity  and  justice  on  which  it  has  been  a  constant  out«« 
rage. 

To  aflert  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  expof^tion,  our  author  hs^s 
not  adduced  many  new  arguments,  or  even  many  novel  illuftrations 
of  his  fubjeft,  would  be  only  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Mr  WiU 
berforce  is  here  riepeating  in  print  what  hfe  has  by  his  parlia- 
mentary labours  already  laid  before  the  country.  We  nave  learned 
thefe  things  from  him  upon  former  occafions,  otherwife.we  fhould 
prize  them  for  their  novelty  as  much  as  for  their  importance. 
Yet  great  talents  will  every  now  and  then  throw  new  Kgbt,  even 
upon  topics  which  their  own  efforts  had  long  ago  rendered  trite. 
And,  fo  much  more  inexhauftiblc  is  a  man's  genius  than  the  moft 
cxtenfive  fubjeft  to  which  he  can  apply  It,  that,  when  new  fi&s 
^v\d  arguments  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  after  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  conftant  difcuffion,  we  fliall  find  him  ftriking  put  fomc 
happy  and  unexpefted  view  of  the  moft  familiar  things.  This 
we  have  frequently  experienced  in  perufing  the  traft  riow  before 
us.  It  not  only  gives  a  luminous  ftatement  of  all  the  known  ar- 
guments ifor  the  abolition,  with  a  careful  expofition  of  the  evi- 
dence on  both  fides,  but  it  contains  feveral  happy  allufions  and 
remarks,  which  diffufe  a  new  light  over  Ibme  of  the  beft  known 

f>^rts  of  the  queftion,  and  make  us  for  a  while  forget  that  we  had 
een  them  before. 

We  confider  this  publication  as  valuable  in  another  point  of 
view.   Mr  Wilberforce  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  eloquent 

fpeakeva 
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•fpeakers  of  whom,  alas !  our  fenate  can  now  boaft.  His  pam- 
phlet is  a  written  fpeech ;  and,  with  mod  of  the  defefts,  retains 
many  of  the  beauties  which  eminently  diftinguiih  his  oratorjr. 
His  ftyle  is  eafy  and  flowing ;  rather  clear  than  condenfed ;  alto* 
gether  free  from  bombaft,  andy  indeed,  from  any  ornament  of  a 
falfe  tafte ;  never  failing  to  reach  what  it  attempts,  though  it  maj 
not  often  point  at  the  higheft  marks ;  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  topics,  and,  from  being  fo  natural,  void  of  what  is  called 
<  manner ; '  almoft  always  animated,  and  its  ilrength  chiefly  un- 
paired by  want  of  corre£iing  and  curtailing.  It  is  the  manner  of 
one  who  has  written  little  and  fpoken  much,  who  has  always 
ftudied  his  fubjeft  more  than  his  oratory,  who  now  makes  a  fpeech 
to  his  amanuenfis,  and  has  it  printed  without  a  careful  reviiaL 
Such,  indeed,  we  prefume  to  be,  in  a  good  meafure,  the  faA  % 
and,  even  if  verbal  criticifm  were  not  out  of  the  queftion  on  tUs 
occafion,  the  unavoidable  bade  in  which  we  conceive  the  pam- 
phlet muft  have  been  prepared,  would  be  an  ample  cxcu 
many  more  inaccuracies  than  we  have  difcovered  In  its  compofition* 
We  (liall  extract  one  or  two  paflages  which  ftruck  us  in  the 
perufal, — premlfmg  that  little  more  than  the  merits  of  the  {lyle 
can  be  eitimated  by  any  fuch  fpecimens  ;  for  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  work  confids  in  the  acutenefs  with  which  the  evidence  is 
commeilted  upon,  the  uniform  foundnefs  of  the  author's  views, 
both  on  his  own  fubjed):  and  on  queftions  incidentally  conne£led 


every  little  point  that  comes  acrofs  him,  and  turning  it  to  his  ob- 
ject, without  breaking  down  the  body  of  his  argument.  Thefe 
things  can  only  be  judged  of  by  a  perufal  of  the  whole  tradL 
The  livelinefs  of  manner,  by  which  he  keeps  our  attention  awake 
for  an  unnaceflary  length  of  time  on  a  very  beaten  fubjefl,  may 
be  fcen  in  fuch  paflages  as  the  following. 

.  After  citing  various  ftatementa  from  Mr  Long's  Hiftory  of  Ja- 
maica, to  prove  that  this  author  viewed  the  negroes  as  a  race  of 
men  radically  inferior  to  the  whites,  he  continues, 

<  Such  is  Mr  Long's  portrait  of  the  negro  character ;  (uch  was  the 
flate  of  contempt  into  which  the  whole  race  had  fallen,  in  the  cftioM- 
tion  of  thofe  who  had  known  thetn  chiefly  in  that  condition  of  wretch- 
ednefs  and  degradation  into  which  a  long  continued  courfe  of  flavery 
bad  dcprefl*ed  thena.  Can  any  thing  (hew  more  clearly,  with  what  flroog' 
prejudices  againft  the  negro  race,  the  minds  not  only  of  low  uneducated 
men,  but  of  a  Weft  Indian,  whofe  authority  is  great,  and  whofe  name 
fiands  high  among  his  countrymen,  were,  fomc  years  ago  at  leaft,  infe6^^ 
ed  ?  Confequently  they  prove  with  what  fpirit  and  temper,  even  welU 
informed  men,  among  the  colonifts,  entered  on  the  conQderation  of  the 
various  quefltons  involved  in  the  large  and  complicated  diCciiflioa  coo- 
^niog  the  i^boUtion  of  the  Slave  Tr^de* 


fhews  in  taking  up 


<  Bat 
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*  But  the  fubjeA  is  of  the  very  firft  importance  in  another  View  ;  for 
'it  k  a  truth  fo  clear,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  wafte  of  time  to  prove  it 
•id  detail — that  our  edimate  of  the  intelledual  and  moral  qualities,  of 
-the  natural  and  acquired  tempers,  and  feelings,  and  habits,  of  any  clafs 
iour  fellow  creatures,  will  determine  our  judj^ment  as  to  what  is  neccfTary 
iO  their  happtaefs,  and  ftiil  more  as  to  the  treatment  they  may  reafon- 
jibly  claim  at  our  hands.  Now  let  it  be  remembered,  the  author,  whofe 
jpcGount  of  the  Africans  has  been  juft  laid  before  you,  waa  the  very  beft 
Jaformed  of  thofe  on  whofe  views  and  feeliogs,  refpe£ting  the  negroes, 
wx  opponents  would  have  had  us  entirely  rely.  Muft  not  the  repre- 
.fentatioDS  of  fuch  witnefTes  agalnft  the  negroes  be  received  with  large 
jibatement,  and  ought  we  not  to  lend  ourfeives  to  their  fuggeftions  with 
confiderable  difndeuce  ?  What  judgment  would  they  be  likely  to  foroi 
td  the  confidcration  to  which,  whether  in  Africa,  on  (hip-board,  or  in 
'•be  Weft  jndies,  the  negro  flaves  were  entitled  ?  By  how  fcanty  a 
meafure  would  their  comforts  be  difpenfed  to  them  \  And  when,  in 
[sofwer  to  our  inquiries  we  were  a  flu  red  that  in  thcfe  feveral  fituations, 
their  treatment  was  fuj/iciently  mild  and  humane,  and  that  due  attention 
'was  paid  to  their  wants  and  feelings,  might  we  not  reafonably  receive 
'thcfe  afTurances  with  fome  referve,  on  calling  to  mind  that  they  pro- 
'eeeded  fiom  perfons  whofe  eftimate  of  fufficiency  was  drawn  from  their 
calculations  of  what  was  due  to  the  wants  and  feelings,  the  pleafarea 
'•fid  pains  of  a  being  little  above  the  brute  creation  ;  not  of  a  being  of 
■  talents  and  paffions,  of  anticipations  and  recolledlionsj  of  focial  and  do- 
meftic  feelings  fimilar  to  our  own  f    p.  61.  62. 

The  above  parage  alfo  draws,  from  a  well  known  topiC)  a  new 
iUuftration  of  the  fubje^l,  and  (kilfully  turns  againft  the  adverfary, 
■fome  of  his  own  fafts,  in  an  unexpedted  way.  The  next  example 
■which  we  fhail  take,  places  fome  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  re- 
•fpcfting  Africa  in  a  new  and  ftrong  light.  He  fliews,  by  a  gene- 
'Tal  hiftorical  fketch^  that  while  other  nations  were  communicating 
to  each  other  the  blefTines  of  civilization,  and  while  no  real  pro- 
-grefs  was  ever  made  by  any  one,  except  by  intercourfe  with 
others,  Africa  was  left  to  itfelf,  and  had  only  fuch  a  communica- 
tion with  the  reft  of  the  world  as  tended  to  perpetuate  its  bar- 
barifm. 

*  It  may  therefore  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  interior,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  weflern  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  fouth  of  the  great  dc- 
fert,  never  enjoyed  any  of  that  intercourfe  with  more  poliihed  nations, 
without  which  no  nation  on  earth  is  known  ever  to  have' attained  to  any 
bigh  degree  of  civilization  ;  and  that,  contemptuoufly  as  we  and  the 
'other  civilized  nations  of  Europe  now  fpeak  of  the  Africans,  had  we 
•been  left  in  their  fituation,  we  (hould  probably  have  been  not  more  ci- 
vilized than  themfelves. 

*  Let  the  cafe  be  put,  that  the  interior  of  Africa  had  been  made  by 
the  Almighty  the  cradle  of  the  world — that  ifluing  thence,  inftead  of 
from  the  noxth-wcftern  part  of  ASa,  the  feveral  ftreams  of  nations  hid 
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pervaded  and  fettled  the  whole  of  that  extenfiye  continent-— that  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  not  lels  fertile  than  thofe  of  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Nile,  had  been  the  feat  of  the  firft  great  empire— that  the  kingdoms  of 
Tombudoo  and  Houffa  had  been  the  Affyria  and  Egypt  of  Africa* 
and  that  the  arts  and  fciences  bad  been  communicated  to  a  clufter  of 
little  independent  ftates,  and,  under  the  fame  fovonrable  circuroflancea* 
bad  been  carried  to  the  lame  heights  of  excellence  as  that  which  thejr 
attained  in  European  Greece— -^hat  thefe  had  been  however  in  their 
turn  fwallowed  up*  together  with  the  whole  of  that  vaft  continent,  by 
the  arms  of  a  fingle  nation,  the  Romans  of  Afnca,  under  the  fhelter  of 
whofe  eftabliihed  dominion  the  various  nations  throughout  that  fpacioua 
extent,  enjoying  the  blcffings  of  civil  order  and  fecurity,  the  natural 
confequence  had  followed,  that  in  every  quarter  the  arts  and  fciences 
had  fprung  up  and  ilouri(hed — Might  not  our  northern  countries  have 
been  then  in  the  fame  ftate  of  comparative  barbaiifm  in  which  Africa 
now  lies  ?  Might  not  fome  Afncan  philofopher,  proud  of  his  fuperior 
accomplifhments,  have  made  it  a  queflion,  whether  thofe  wretched 
whites,  the  very  outcafls  of  nature,  who  were  banifhed  to  the  cold  re- 
gions of  the  north,  were  capable  of  civilization  ?  And  thus,  might 
.not  a  Slave  Trade  in  Europeans,  aye,  in  Britons,  have  then  been  jufti- 
£cd  by  thofe  fable  reafoners,-  on  preclfely  the  fame  grounds  as  thofe  op 
which  the  African  Slave  Trade  is  now  fupported  ? 

<  However  the  lad  fuppofition  may  mortify  our  pride,  it  will  appear 
4ef8  monftrous  to  thofe  who  recollect,  that  not  only  in  ancient  times  the 
wifeft  among  the  Greeks  confidered  the  barbarians,  including  all  the 
inhabitants  of  our  quarter  of  the  earth,  as  exprefsly  intended  by  nature 
to  be  their  flaves  ;  not  only  that  the  Romans  regularly  fold  into  flavcry 
all  the  captives  whom  they  took  in  the  wars,  by  which  on  all  fides  they 
gradually  extended  their  empire  till  it  was  almoil  commenfurate  with 
the  then  known  world  ;  but  that  our  own  ifland  long  furnifhed  its  (hare 
towards  the  fupply  of  the  Roman  market.  Even  at  a  later  period  of 
our  hillory,  we  Engllfbmen  have  been  the  fubuedU  of  a  Slave  Trade, 
for  which  it  is  remarkable  that  the  city  of  Briftol  was  the  grand  empo- 
rium. That  ancient  city  has  now,  I  truft,  for  the  lail  time,  retired 
from  that  guilty  commerce.  *    p.  80 — 82.  . 

This  address  concludes  as  follows ;  and  we  quote  the  passage^ 
rather  for  its  eloquence^  than  for  any  signal  novelty  or  correct* 
ness  of  reasoning  which  it  exhibits. 

*  But  it  is  often  rather  in  the  way  of  a  gradual  decline,  than  of  vio* 
lent  and  fudden  fho^ks,'  that  national  crimes  are  punifhed.  I  muft 
frankly  therefore  confefs  to  you,  that  in  the  cafe  of  my  country's  prof-' 
perity  or  decline,  my  hopes  and  fears  are  not  the  fport  of  every  paffing 
rumour  ;  nor  do  they  rife  or  fall  materially,  according  to  the  fucceffive 
reports  we  may  receive  of  the  defeats  or  vi6lorie8  of  Bonaparte.  This 
confideratlon  opens  the  view  into  a  wide  field  ;  and  I  mufl  abflain  from 
fo  much  as  fetting  my  foot  on  it.  I  will  only  remark,  that  a  country 
drcumftancedin  all.refpedslike  thisy  under  an  aufpicioua  Providence* 
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and  ufing  our  ranoas  rcfources  with  energy  and  wifdom,  has  no  catife 
whatever  for  defpondency.  But  he  who  has  looked  with  any  care  Into 
the  page  of  hiftory,  will  acknowledge,  that  when  nations  are  prepared 
for  their  fall,  human  inftruments  will  not  be  wanting  to  effed  it ;  and, 
left  man,  Tain  man,  fo  apt  to  oveirate  the  powers  and  achierements  of 
fcnman  agents,  ihould  afcribe  the  fubjngation  of  the  Romans  to  the 
confummate  policy  and  power  of  a  Julius  Cxfar,  their  flavery  (hall  be 
completed  by  the  unwarlike  Augu(lu9,  and  (hall  remain  entire  under 
the  hateful  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  throughout  all  the  varieties  of 
their  fucceffive  matters.  Thus  it  ip,  that,  mofi  commonly  by  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  caufes,  and  in  the  way  of  natural  confequences,  Pro- 
vidence governs  the  world.  But  if  we  are  not  blind  to  the  courfe  of 
human  events,  as  well  as  utterly  deaf  to  the  plain  inftru6lions  of  Reve- 
lation, we  muil  believe  that  a  continued  courfe  of  wickednefs^  bppref- 
fion,  and  cruelty,  obftinately  maintained  in  fpite  of  the  fulleft  know- 
ledge and  the  loudeft  warnings,  mud  infallibly  bring  down  upon  us  the 
ficavieft  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  We  may  afcribe  our  h\\  to  weak 
councils,  br  unfkilful  generals  ;  to  a  fa^ious  and  overburdened  people  ; 
to  ftorms  which  wafte  our  fleets  ;  to  difeafes  which  thin  our^rmies  ;  to 
mutiny  among  our  foldiers  and  failors,  which  may  even  turn  againil  us 
our  own  force  ;  to  the  diminution  of  our  revenues,  and  the  excefBve  i n- 
crcafe  of  our  debt :  men  may  complain  on  one  fide  of  a  venal  miniftry, 
on  the  other  of  a  faftious  oppofitton  ;  while,  amid  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, the  nation  is  gradually  verging  to  its  fate.  Providence  will  eafily 
provide  means  for  the  accomplifhment  of  its  own  purpofes.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  there  are  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  this  country, 
which,  reafoning  from  experience,  we  muft  call  marks  of  a  declining 
empire  ;  but  we  have,  as  I  firmly  believe,  the  means  within  ourfelvea 
of  arrcfting  the  progrefs  of  this  decline.  We  have  been  eminently 
blcffed  ;  we  have  been  long  fpared  ;  let  us  not  prcfume  too  far  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  Almighty.  *    p.  349— 35>* 

The  bill  for  effecting  the  great  object  of  Mr  Wilberforce's 
public  life,  was  at  lengA  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  late  virtuous  and  enlightened  administration,  in 
both  Houses.  Lord  Grenville  introduced  it  to  the  Lords,  and 
Lord  Howick  to  the  Commons,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
almost  all  their  colleagues.  It  was  carried  by  the  most  triumph- 
ant majorities  through  evefy  stage  of  its  progress.  On  the  chief 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  only  sixteen  members  voted 
against  the  abolition,  while  tnvo  hundred  and  eighty^ne  gave  their 
voices  in  its  favour.  The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
27th  of  March,  by  commissioners;  and  it  afforded  some  consola- 
tion to  many  persons,  whose  joy  was  damped,  by  reflecting  that 
the  most  illustrious  advocate  of  their  cause  did  not  live  to  share 
in  this  triumph,  when  they  saw  the  chosen  friends  of  Mr  Fox, 
erectifig  the  best  monument  to  his  memory,  by  accomplish- 
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mg,  before  they  laid  down  their  offices,  the  work  nearest  his 
heart.  * 

We  cannot  suffer  this  occasion  to  pass  away,  without  remind- 
ing the  friends  of  the  abolition,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  even 
after  this  great  measure  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  law.  To 
see  this  statute  strictly  executed  ;  to  watch  over  all  the  evasions 
which  slave  traders  may  attempt  \  and  to  pursue  every  hint  which 
may  be  received  of  connivance  on  the  part  of  colonial  officers,  or 
of  new  rulers  at  home,  adverse  to  the  abolition,  will  be  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  diose  zealous  and  upright  persons,  whose 
effiMts  have  already  triumphed  over  so  many  difficulties,  and  who 
have,  in  facty  only  succeeded  at  last,  because  they  found  a  go- 
vernment honpstly  favourable  to  their  cause. 

This  truth  diey  should  always  keep  before  their  eyes,  tliat  the 
law  which  has  just  been  made,  will  not  execute  itself.  If  left 
to  the  care  of  Uiose  who,  by  their  stations,  are  bound  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect,  it  will  encounter  all  the  difficulties^ 
from  their  prejudices  and  interests,  which  have  so  long  retarded 
its  enactment.  A  vigilant  attention — a  constant  interference — 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  the  mother  country,  can  alone 
give  life  to  the  letter  of  tliis  statute  in  the  colonies.  Should  the 
members  of  that  government  betray  the  sacred  trust  which  their 
predecessors  have  left  them,  it  will  be  no  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
munity, that  their  names  may  then  rise  out  of  obscurity  into  uni- 
versal execration..  The  duty  of  those  who  have  wiped  away  from 
the  character  of  the  British  nation,  the  foulest  stain  that  ever 
sullied  the  fame  of  a  generous  people, — \v\\o  have  caused  the 
slave  trade  to  be  proclaimed  a  crime  by  the  law  of  the  land, — re- 
quires one  other  effort, — ^that  they  shall  see  the  sentence  executed 
which  they  have  obtained,  and  the  practice  put  a  stop  to,  which 
has  at  length  been  declared  illegal. 

Before  taking  leave  of  tliis  great  question,  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  indulge  in  one  reflexion  of  a  very  pleasing  nature*  It  is 
not  many  months  since  the  success  of  the  abolition  was  contem- 
plated, rather  as  highly  desireable,  than  as  greatly  to  be  expecu 
ed ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  hardly  any  man  looked  for  it.  The 
measure  has,  no  doubt,  been  carried  through  by  the  enlightened 
zeal  of  the  late  ministry.  But  there  are  predisposing  causes  to 
which  the  ultimate  result  must  be  ascribed.  This  is  not,  we  ap- 
prehend, one  of  tlie  cases  where  the  wisdom  of  government  has 
gone  before  the  voice  of  the  people, — ^where  great  statesmen,  out- 
stripping tlieir  age,  have  introduced  changes,  barely  acquiesced  in 

for 


*  The  late  minifters  gave  the  Royal  alfent  to  the  bill  half  an  hour 
before  they  retired.    Lord  Holland  was  one  of  the  cof^miffionerit 
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for  the  present,  and  justly  appreciated  only  after  times.  The 
sense  of  tlie  nation  lias  pressed  the  abolition  upon  our  rulers.  Par- 
liament has  complied  with  the  general  feeling,  after  the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  opened,  and  their  voices  lifted  up  against  the  combin- 
ed  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  slave  trade.  There  are  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  country  has  begun  to  think 
upon.  The  state  of  the  Irish  Catholics — ^the  policy  pursued  to- 
wards our  East  Indian  possessions — and  the  propriety  of  a  pacific 
system  in  Europe — are  subjects  on  which  men  only  differ,  be- 
cause they  have  not  fully  discussed  them.  The  ftirther  difiiasion- 
of  information  respecting  these  important  queistions,  will  pro- 
bably, in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  leave  as  few  enemies  to  the 
sound  doctrines  which  sensible  men  hold  upon  them,  as  are. 
now  found  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  TtTiis  considera- 
tion should  both  encourage  the  government  to  At  its  duty,  in- 
dependent of  the  popular  feeling,  and  animate  llie  instructors 
of  tlie  people,  whose  sense  of  right  may  in  the  end  sway  their 
rulers. 


AUT.  XIV.    Saul:  A  Poem  in  Two  Parts. ,  By  William  Sothe- 
by  Esq.   4to.  pp.  11^0.    Caddel  &  Davies.    London.  1807. 

A  SCRIPTURAL  subject  treated  in  blank  verse  unfortunately 
brines  Milton  to  the  thoughts  of  most  readers ;  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  of  Oberon  raises  expectations  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  answer.  This  poem  has  <^ertainly  disappointed  us. 
It  is  not  very  like  Milton  except  in  the  multitude  of  Hebrew 
names  :  and  it  is  strikingly  inferior  to  Mr  Sotheby's  other  com- 
positions, even  in  tliose  points  where  we  reckoned  with  certainty 
on  improvement.  There  was  great  beauty  of  diction  in  the  O- 
b'eron  ;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  measure,  an  unusual 
flow  and  facility  of  versification.  When  we  found  the  author 
writing  in  blank  verse,  therefore,  we  naturally  looked  for  still 
greater  freedom  and  variety  of  composition  j  and  expected  to  be 
charmed  with  all  those  natural  graces  of  expression,  which  are 
necessarily  excluded  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  bondage  of  an  in- 
tricate stanza.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case,  however,  with  the 
work  now  before  us.  Mr  Sotheby'«  blank  verse  is  as  remarkable 
for  harshness,  constraint,  and  abruptness,  as  his  stanzas  were 
for  ease  and  melody ;  and  his  muse,  we  are  afraid,  is  like  one  of 
diose  old  beauties,  who,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  move 
gracefully  in  tight  stays,  high  shoes,  and  hooped  petticoats,  feels 
her  supports  withdrawn  when  disencumbered  of  her  shackles,  and 
{otters  and  stumbles  when  there  are  no  longer  any  restraints  on 
her  naovements* 
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The  name  of  the  poem  is  Saul ;  but  the  hero  is  David  ;  and  it 
contains  just  so  much  of  his  history,  as  is  comprehended  within 
the  period  of  has  first  appearance  a6  a  harper  before  the  king,  and 
the  death  of  that  monarch.  In  accommodating  this  story  to 
poetry,  Mr  Sotheby  has  run  into  two  opposite  excesses  :  he 
has  in  many  places  adhered  to  the  narrative,  and  to  the  very- 
words  of  the  scripture  so  closely,  as  to  injure  both  the  dignity 
and  the  interest  of  his  composition  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he 
has  departed  too  widely  from  his  original,  and  has  used  a  much 
greater  license  both  in  suppressing  and  in  interpolating,  than  we 
can  easily  pardon  in  the  case  of  a  narrative  so  fimiiliar.  The 
work,  after  all,  however,  is  the  work  of  a  poet ;  or  at  least  of 
one  who  possesses  poetical  taste  and  feeling.  There  is  delicacy 
and  grace  in  many  of  the  descriptions  \  a  sustained  tone  of  gen- 
tleness and  piety  in  tlie  sentiments  5  and  an  elaborate  beauty  in 
the  diction,  which  frequently  makes  amends  for  the  want  of  force 
and  originality.  The  poem  is  divided,  we  do  not  well  sec  why^ 
into  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  fdur  books  ;  and  each  book  is  in- 
troduced with  a  proem,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  feelings 
of  the  author  or  his  subject.  We  dhall  now  givfe  our  readers  a 
short  account  of  each  of  these  books,  with  such  specimens,  as  we 
think  deserving  of  their  attention; 

The  first  book  opens  with  a  long  account  of  the  symptoms  of  • 
Saul's  possession  with  the  evil  spirit.    Mr  Sotheby's  theory  of  the 
case,  though  it  derives  no  support  from  the  scripture  history,  is 
poetical  and  ingenious.    He  supposes  the  unhappy '  kmg  to  be 
haunted  by  a  spectre,  which  successively  assumes  his  own  form 
and  character,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  shepherd  innocence 
or  aspiring  youth,  and  tortures  hixn  with  the  afflicting  contrast  of 
those  happy  times,  before  he  had  tiisted  the  cares  of  royalty,  or 
known  the  pangs  of  remorse,  for:  his  disobedience  of  the  diiifte 
commandment.    The  first  form  is  tlut  of  a  beautiful  jo\xd\ 
shepherd  weeds,  who  addresses  the  entranced  monarch  in  these  ■ 
strains. 

**  Up  from  thy  couch  of  woe,  and  join  my  path  ; 
And  I  will  wreath  thy  fav'rite  crook  with  flow'rs. 
Lo  I  this  thy  crook,  which  from  the  flinty  cleft 
Sprung  wild,  where  many  a  gurgling  llreamlet  ftjlL 
Pleafaiit  the  fpot  wherein  the  fapHng  grew  ; 
And  pleafant  was  the  hour,  when  o'er  the  rill 
Thy  fancy  (hap'd  its  pliant  growth  ;  'twas  fpring  :. 
Sweet  came  its  fragrance  from  the  vale  beneath 
Strow'd  with  frelh  bloffoms,  flied  from  almond  bow'rs* 
Still  blooms  the  almond  bow'er  :  the  fragrance  fliJl 
Floats  on  the  gale  :  ftill  gufti  the  cryftal  rills,  . 
And  Cedroa  roEk  its  current  mu£c^. 
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"Wliy  droop'ft  thou  here  difconfolate  and  fad  ? 
Look  up  !  the  glad  hills  caft  the  fnow  aiide  : 
The  rain  is  paft,  the  frefh  flow'rs  paint  the  field  : 
Each  little  bird  calls  to  his  anfwering  mate  ; 
The  roes  bound  o'er  the  mountains.    Haile  away  I 
Up  from  thv  couch,  and  join  my  gladfome  path. 
Where  (hepherds  carol  on  the  funihine  lawn  !  " 

<^  I  come,  1  come,  fair  angel. "    Saul  exclaims. 
«•  Give  me  my  (hepherd's  weeds  .  • .  my  pipe  . .  •  my  crook  ; 
Aid  me  to  caft  thefe  cumbrous  trappings  off. 
Yet  ftay  ;  — ^but  fwift  at  once  the  vifion  gone 
Mocks  him,  evanifhing.    Groans  then,  and  iighs, 
And  bittemefs  of  anguifh,  fuch  as  felt 
Of  him,  who  on  Helvetia's  heights,  a  boy. 
Sung  to  the  Alpine  lark  ;  and  faw,  beneath. 
Prone  catarads,  and  filver  lakes,  and  vales 
Romantic  :  and  now  paces  his  night-watch. 
Hoar  veteran,  on  the  tented  field.    Not  him, 
Frefh  daughter  fuming  on  the  plain, — not  him 
The  groan  of  death,  familiar  to  his  ear, 
Difquiet ;  but  if,  haply  heard,  the  breeze 
Bring  from  the  diftant  mountain  low  of  kine,  • 
With  pipe  of  fhepherd  leading  on  his  flock 
To  fold :  oh  then,  on  his  remembrance  rufh 
Thofe  days  fo  fweet ;  that  roof,  beneath  the  rock, 
Which  cradled  him  when  fweeping  fnow-ftorms  burft  : 
And  tliofe  within,  the  peaceful  houfehold  hearth. 
With  all  its  innocent  pleafures.    Him,  far  off, 
Regret  confumes,  and  inly* wafting  grief. 
That  knows  no  folace,  tiU  in  life's  laft  hour. 
When,  o'er  his  gaze,  in  trange  of  blifs,  once  more 
Helvetia  and  her  piny  fumrtiits  float. '    p.  8-10. 
The  king  at  laft  refolves  to  diflfipate  his  defpondence  in  the 
tumult  of  war,  and  proclaims  a  campaign  againft  the  Philiftines. 
Sunuel  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  and  predifts  his  difcomfiturc 
and  death  at  Gilboa.  . 

The  fecond  book  opens  with  this  proem. 

•  Fain  would  1  turn  my  deftin'd  path,  awhile. 

From  tumult,  and  contention  of  fierce  foes 
t   In  arms,  and  Canaan's  realm  clanging  beneath 
l''h'  array  of  battle.    Other  fcenes  delight 
Me  more,  and  draw  my  willing  fpirit  forth. 
In  fhadow,  and  faint  imag'ry  of  fong, 
Accompanying,  celeftial  Mufe  !  thy  courfe 
Where  Siloim's  fountains  flow  :  to  feck  fome  fpot 
Yet  unprofan'd,  where  the  meek  Hermit  chants 
IXn  orifoBs,  and^  heard  at  twilight,  breathes 
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The  hymn  of  peace  ;  more  ^teYul  to  the  bard^ 
Than  war's  faod  pun,  or  trimphant  (houts 
That  echo  6*er  the  dying.    Yet,  awhile^ 
On  Sion,  or  lotie  Catmel's  height,  repofe 
My  brow,  and  to  my  wtftful  gaze  unfold. 
Rude  tho*  the  realm  and  defolate,  the  waSe 
Whofe  champaigns  wild  the  patoral  times  recal 
Primeval ;  when  the  Patriareh,  firm  of  faith, 
Paft  from  Chald&an  Ur  through  lands  unknown^ 
A  fojourneri  and  pitched  his  tent,  the  flock 
And  herd  befide,  where'er  green  valley  gave 
Frefh  pafture,  or  cool  well  the  noon-third  flak'd ; 
And  lead  me^  deeply  mufiitg^  to  each  mount, 
And  high  hill  top,  where  patriarch  fires  Tent  up 
The  flame  of  facrifice,  and  angel  guefts 
Ah'ghted,  and  Jehovah  not  difdainM 
iFamiliar  converfe  with  the  fons  of  earth. 

Ah  !  confecrated  haunts  !  pure  fcencs  of  peace. 
Farewell !  dire  ftrifeand  conteft  claim  the  fong. '  p.  25-i5« 
He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  army  of  the  heathen, — 
Cuftianites,  Ammonites  and  Philiftines,— ^nd  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Ifrael,  drawn  out  in  battlea^ordcr  againft  therh.  The  approach 
of  Saul  and  his  guards  is  about  the  moil  magnificent  pafTage  in  the 
poem. 

*  Hark  i  hark  !  the  clafh  and  clabg 
Of  (haken  cymbals  cadencing  the  pace 
Of  martial  movement  regular  :  the  fwell 
Sonorous,  of  the  brazen  trump  of  war : 
Shrill  twang  of  harps,  footh'd  by  melodious  chime 
Of  beat  on  filver  bars  :  and  fweet,  in  paulf 
Of  harflier  inftrument,  continuous  flow 
Of  breathj  through  flutes,  in  fymphony  with  fong. 
Choirs,  whofe  matched  voices  fillM  the  air  afar 
With  jubilee,  and  chant  pf  triumph  hjrmn  : 
And  ever  and  anon  irregular  burft 
Of  loudeil  acclamation,  to  each  hoft 
Saul's  (lately^  advance  proclaimed.    Before  him,  youths 
In  robes  fuccinft  for  fwiftnefs ;  6ft  they  Aruck 
Their  ftavcs  againft  the  ground,  and  warriM  the  thron;j 
Backward  to  diftant  homage.    Next,  his  fl:rength 
Of  chariots  roU'd  with  each  an  armed  band  ; 
Earth  groan'd  afar  beneath'  thch-  iron  wheels  : 
Part  arm'd  with  fcythc  for  battle,  part}  adrirh'd 
For  triumphi    Kor  there  wanting  a  led  train 
Of  deeds  in  rich  caparifon,  for  (how 
Of  folemn  entry.    Round  about  the  King, 
WaVriors,  his  watch  and  watd^  from* every  Tnb<* 
Tou  X.  !f  0.  n?.      '     •        O  •  •  -Drairp 
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Brawn  out.    Of  thcfe  a  thoufand»  eacb  fcle&t 

Of  fize  and  comeHoefs  abofe  their  ptfrf. 

Pride  of  their  race.    Radiant  their. armour  :  fome 

In  filver  cas'd,  fcalc  over  fcale,  that  pUiy'd  . 

AH  pliant  to  the  h'thenefs  of  the  linob  : 

Some,  nrail'd  in  twifted  gold,  Knk  within  tink 

Flexibly  ring'd  and  fitted,  that  the  eye 

Beneath- the  yielding  panoply  purfuedf 

Whe»  aft  of  war  the  ftrength  of  man  provoky. 

The  motion  of  the  mufclet,  as  they  work'd 

In  rife  and  faH.    On  each  left  thigh  a  fword 

Swung  in  the  broider'd  baldric  :  each  right  hand 

&rafp'd  a  long*fhadowing  fp«ar«  Like  xhm^  their  chiefs^ 

Array 'd ;  favc  on  their  AieWir  of  folid  ore^ 

And  on  their  helm,,  the  graver'g  toil  had  wrought 

Its  fubtlety  in  rich  device  of  war 

And  o'er  their  mail,  9t  robcrc  Punicean  dye, 

Gracefully  playM :  where  the  wingM  ftiuttle,  flirot 

By  cunning  of  Sidonian  virgins,  weve   ,  . 

Broidure  of  many-colour'd  figures  rare. 

Bright  glow'd  the  fun,  and  bright  the  burnilh'd  mail 
Of  thoufands,  rangM,  wbofe  pace  to  fong  kept  time 
And  bright  tbe  glare  of  fpears,  anj  gleam  of  crefts, 
And  flaunt  of  banners  flafhing  to  and  fro 
The  noon-day  beam./   Beneath  theif  coming,  earth 
Wide  glitterM.    Seen  afar,  amidil  the  pomp,  . 
Gorgeoufly  maird,  but  more  by  pride  of  port 
Known,  and.  fuperior  (lature,  than  rich  trim 
f  war  and  regal  ornament,  the.  King, 
hrou'd.ki  triumphal  car,  with  trophiet  grac^. 
Stood  eminent.    The  lifting  of  his  lance 
Shone  like  a  fun-beam.    OV  his  armour  flowed 
A  robe,  imperial  mantle,  thickly  ftarr^d 
With  ilaate  of  orient  gems  :  the  clafp  that  bound 
Its  gathered  folds  his  ample  cheH  athwart. 
Sapphire  ;  and  e'er  his  cafque,  where  rubies  burnt, 
A  cherub  flam'd,  and  wav'd  liis  wifi'gs  in  gold. '    p.  44-46. 
Then  comes  GoliaB,  whplse  panoply  is  thus  faithfully  describ- 
from  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

^  The  champion^s  front  was  helmeted  with  brafs : 
Of  brafs  his  greaves :  the  ponderous  tar|ret's  ftrength 
That  fpread  between  hia  ihoulders,  bumifh'd  brass  : 
The  coat  of  mail  that  compafsM  him  before. 
Wrought  brafs:  five  thoufand "fhekela  fummM  its  weight. 
His  fpear,  the  fttetch  of  whofe  portended  iHfF 
Seem'd  like  a  weaver's  beam,  vras  iron,  alL  *    p.  52. 
Saul,  after  running  away  frbm  Goliah,  is  more  tormented  in 
spirit  than  before>  'and>  by  a  needless  deviation  from  the  truth  of 

history^ 
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history,  is  now  made,  for  the.  first  time^  to  require  th^  soothing 
of  David's  minstrelsy.  He  sings  a  sort  of  dull  hymn  \  whij£ 
serves  the  pUrpidse,  hoWevet ;  and  goes  home  to  his  father,  whd 
sends  him  to  see  his  brothers  iti  the  camp-  Here,  again,  Mr 
Sotheby  makes  amends  for  his  great  dcfviatiotis  from  the  originali 
by  exactly  copying  the  language  of  the  Bible,  where  it  isi  neidier 
grand  nor  pathetic. 

«  Thy  brethren  feck,  if,  haply,  yet  alive. 

Hafte  !  to  the  captain  of  their  thoufand,  bear 

Ten  chcefes,  newly  preft.    And  for  my  fons. 

Thy  brethren,  take  an  ephah  of  parchM  corn, 

And  thefe  ten  loltvei^    Hade  to  the  dinip  with  fpeed  : 

Note  how  thy.  brethren  fere,  and  take  th^ir  plied^e,      p.  6}. , 
What  follows,  however,  as  to  his  reception  of  the  giant*^ 
bhallenffe*  is  executed  with  more  freedom  and  effect. 

 *  A^figbi  , 

.  Of  the  mMfl'd  challenger,*  «11  ifrael  fled  ; 

Fled  all,  fave  JefliE's  fon  \  whofe  fpirit  giow'd 

Within  hihi,  and  high  cbnfldence  in  Hcav'n. 

In  vain  the  elder-bohi;  rebuking,  mock'd 

His  rafhnefs.    Loud  again  fh>m  Elah's  vale 

The  taunting  of  .the  diallenger  fent  tip 

To  God  defiance;   To  the  ihepUerd  youth  . 

Its  found  was  aft  thib  tall  of  one  firom  Heav'n. 

Nor  David  difobey'di    SttU  in  t|ieir  tents 

Lay  Ifrael;    Ott  the  trench;  Ms  haif^efolvM,. 

Th'  uplifted  lances  <|uiveria^  in  their  grafp. 

Stood  Jonathan  and  Abner,;«— beifc  and  there 

JMany  a  chief  dcfpondent. '    p..  64. 
The  book  endii  ^ith  a  btief.  versification  df  the  scriptftre  stbr^ 
of  the  death  6f  Goliah,  and  th&  discomfiture  of  his  people. 

The  proem  to  the  fourth  bb(*  is  in  exaltation  of  Great  Britain. 
We  can  only  quote  the  gratulation  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade— the  noblest  of  all  subjects  for  tjianksjgrving  and  idy. 
.    .  The  Weft  awaitj 

The  lot{gf.fuf|>dided  fcntcncre:    fts  d&re^ 

Goes  forth.    The  fetiate  (hall  leffiice  the  fpot 

That  Rain'd  thy  ermine  robes.    Man  fliali  ncft  tempt 

The  mercy  of  his  Maker  on  vestt  feas 

That  beai"  htm  pn  to  blood.    Man  (hall  not  yoke 

His  brother  ;  fhall  not  goad  his  kiiidred  flfefhl. 

Till  the  big  fwcat  fatDs,-  tainted  whh  the  drop 

That  nurtti^d  life.    Man  trades  no  more  in  main; 

Aod  if  the  groan  of  Afric  yet  mount  up 

To  the  tribunal  of  the  God  of  Love, 

Accuitng  homan  kind,  it  (hall  not  draw' 

On  Britain  cobdemnttion.    Then  eapSiod^ 
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Albion,  thy  fails,  cxoltkht ;  an'd  di'ffaff,  ^ 
Throughout  the  race  and  brotherhooid  of  rtian, 
The  birth-rtght  tfaou  h&ft  pui^hafed  with  thy  blood, 
The  heritage  of  freedom.    Freight  each  fea 
With  1>urden  of  thy  fleets  :  from  clime  to  cKme 
Pour  forth  on.  each  the  gifts  of  all,  and  link 
The  world  in  bonds  of  love.    Difrufe  the  light 
Of  fcience  ;  teach  the  Savage  arts  unknown  ; 
And  o'er  the  nations  and  lone  ides,  that  fit 
la  darknefs,  and  the  (hades  of  death,  bring  down 
The  day-fpring  of  falvation.  '    p-  78,  79. 
The  poet  then  introduces  the  song  of  the  virgins  celebrating 

the  victory.    This,  we  think,  is  rendered  with  considerable 

spirit. 

«  Daughters  of  Ifrael !  praifc  the  Lord  of  Hofts  ! 
Break  into  fong  !  with  harp  and  tabret  lift 
Your  voices  up,  and  weave  with  joy  the  datice. 
And  to  your  twinkling  footHeps,  tots  ftloft 
Your  arms  :  and  from  the  flaih  of  cymbals,  fhake 
Sweet  clangor,  meafuring  the  giddy  rnazt* 

Shout  ytrl  and  ye  !  makeanfwd*,  Sbul  hi^th  ilaia 
Hid  thoufands  ;  David  Ins  ten  tboufauds  dain. 

Sing  a  new  fong.    I  faw  them  in  their  ragie  ; 
I  faw  the  gleam  of  fpears,  the  flafii  df  fwords, 
That  rang  againik  our  gates.    The  ivarder's  watch 
Ceas'd  not.    Tower  aofwer'd  tower :  a  warning  voice 
Was  heard  without ;  the  cry  of  woe  within  s 
The  (hriek  of  virgins,  and  the  wail  of  her. 
The  mother,  in  her  angulfh,  who  fore-wept, 
-  Wept  at  the  breaft  her  babe,  a^  now  no  <nere. 

Shout  ye  !  and  ye  !  make  tmfwer,  Saul  hath  daia 
His  thoufands ;  David  his  ten  thon4nds  (lain. 

Sing  a  new  fong.    Spake  not  th'  infulting  foe  ? 
1  will  purfue,  overtake,  divide  the  fpoil. 
My  hand  (hall  dalh  their  infants  on  the  (tones : 
The  ploughHiarcof  my  vengeance  (hall  draw  out 
The  fdrrow,  where  the  tower  and  fbrtrcfs  rofe. 
Before  my  chariot,  Ifniel^s  chiefs  (hall  clank 
Their  chains.    Each  (ide,  their  virgin  daughters  groan  : 
Erewhile,  to  weave  my  conqueft  on  their  looms. 

Shout  ye  !  and  ye  !  make  anfwer,  Saul  hath  (lain 
His  thoufands ;  David  his  ten  thoufands  (lain. 

Thou  beard'ft,  oh  God  of  battle  !  Thou,  whofc  look 
Knappeth  the  fpear  in  fuudcr.  .  In  thy  flrength 
A  youth,  thy  chofen,  laid  their  champion  low. 
Saul,  Saul  purfucs,  overtakes,  divides  the  fpoil : 
Wreaths  round  our  necks  thefe  chains  of  gold,  at>d  robes 
Our  limbs  with  floating  crimfon.    Then  rgoice, 
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Daughters  of  Ifrael.!  from  your  cymbals  ftiake 
SWcct  clangor^  hymning  God,  the  Lord  of  Hods ! 

Ye  !  (hout  1  and  ye  !  make  anfwer^  Saul  hath  (lain 
His  thoufands ;  David  his  ten  tboufands  flain.  ** 

Such  the  hymn'd  harmony,  from  voices  breath'd 
Of  virgin  minRrels,  of  each  Tribe  the  prime 
For  beauty,  and  fine  form,  and  artful  touch 
Of  inflrument,  and  flcQI  in  dance  and  fong ; 
Choir  anfwerin^  choir^  that  on  to  Gibeah  led 
The  vidlors  back  in  triumph.    On  each  neck 
PlayM  chains  of  gold  :  and,  (hadowing  their  charms 
With  colour  like  the  blufhes  of  the  morn. 
Robe?,  gift  of  Saulf  round  their  light  limbs,  in  toCs 
Of  cymbak^  and  the  many-mazed  dance. 
Floated  like  rofcau  clouds.    Thus  thefe  came  on 
In  dance  and  fong :  Then,  multitudes  that  fiyeird 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  a^id  in  circles,  rang'd 
Around  the  altar  of  Jehovah^  brought 
Freely  their  offerings  2  and  with  one  accor4 
Sang,  "  Glory,  and  praife*  and  worftkip  unto  God.  " 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.    'Twas  the  voice 
Of  a  free  people,  froni  impending  chains 
RedeemM  :  a  people  proud,  whole  bofom  beat 
With  fire  of  glory,  and  renown  in  arms. 
Triumphant.    Loud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a  wife,  whofe  ardent  gaze  from  far 
Singled  the  warrior,  whofe  glad  eye  gave  baick 
Her  Mok  of  love.    There,  many  a  grandfirc  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  midst  th'  array  \ 
In  triumph,  pointing  with  his  flaif,  excIaiqiM, 
^*  Lo,  my  brave  fon  j  1  now  may  die  in  peace.  " 

There,  many  a  beauteous  virgin,  bltifbihg  deep. 
Flung  back  her  veil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came, 
Hail*d  her  bctroth'd.    But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
All  dwelt,  '    p.  81—84. 
Saul  is  filled  with  jealousy  and  envy,  and  secretly  vows  the 
jdeath  of  the  youthful  warrior,  who,  unconscious  of  his  danger, 
gives  God  the  glory  in  another  hymn. 

The  second  part  is  introduced  with  a  vision  of  old  Palest  ine  5 
and  proceeds  to  the  description  of  Saul's  obstinate  hostility,  and 
the  love  of  Michal  and.  Jonathan  towards  their  young  Jddiverer. 
In  the  second  book,  he  wins  the  hand  of  Michal  by  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Philistines ;  and.  is  again  forced  to  retreat  into  the 
wilderness,  from  the  hatred  of  his  fajh^r-in-law.  Samuel  anoints 
him  King  of  Israel ;  and  he  sees,  in  a  pre^y  tedious  vision,  the 
whole  line  of  his  descendants,  with  their  ci^ploits,  from  Solomon 
to  our  Redeemer*   The  idea  of  this  imticipaiioo  war.  probably 
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borrowed  from  the  Davideis  of  Co^J^ley  ;  who  took  it  again  from 
the  end  of  the  sii^th  JEneid.  It  is  not  well  executed  by  either  of 
the  moderns.  It  ends,"  in  Mr  Sotheby,  with  a  prophetic  hymn,  ce- 
lebrating the  advent  of  our  Saviour. 

The  third  book  opens  with  an  address  to  friendship.  It  then 
describes  tlie  death  of  Samuel, — the  covenant  of  love  between  Jo^ 
nathan  and  David, — arid  the  retreat  of  the  latter  for  refuge  to  the 
city  of  the  Philistines.  On  the  way,  Mr  Sotheby  indulges  him 
with  an  interview  with  his  wife  Michal,  who  is  travelling  in  a 
chariot  at  Qight,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Saul's  guards.  This 
iady  is  described,  throughout,  as  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate 
of  human  beings  \  and  we  have  no  hint  either  of  her  second 
marriage,  or  of  her  ill-natured  jtaunts  to  her  husband  on  his  vi- 
gorous dancing  before  the  Lord.  When  he  gets  to  Gkith,  in- 
stead of  fighting  for  king  Achish,  as  the  Chronicles  represent  him, 
Mr  Sotheby  condemns  me  young  Psalmist  to  be  burned  as  a  se- 
Ject  victim  at  the  shrine  of  Moloch  ;  and  after  a  long  description 
of  the  temple  and  rites  of  that  deity  and  of  Ash^aroth,  he  makes 
;i  miraculous  earthc^uake  swa}1ow  up  the  idol  and  the  worship- 
pers, and  leave  the  pious  Jlebrew  free  and  unmolested.  One  of 
the  richest  and  most  poetical  passages  in  ^e  book,  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  mystic  yeil  which  concealed  the  shrine  of  Ash- 
taroth ;  though  the  author  is  in  a  good  measure  indebted  for  his 
double  picture  of  Thammuz,  to  Darwin's  description  of  Adonis, 
(md  of  the  imagery  of  the  Ppitjand  Vase. 

—  — — .  .  '  '   '   *  Befpre 
Its  porch  a  curtain  ffU,  emb|;x>ider'd  web 
Of  Tyre,    In  midft,  a  piyftij;  ^tb,  inwrought, 
Half-funy  half-moon.    Its  broad  qircurqference  hung  . 
Pois'd,  where  a  wavy  fhadpw  ran  athwart. 
Severing  the  veil  in  twain.    The  upper  limb. 
And  allabove,  as  by  its  light  illun^'d, 
BlazM  in  the  radiance  bright  of  bumifti'd  gold. 
All  forms  of  life  there  gafher'd,  and  each  form 
(fflow'd,  full  of  life'.    The  eagle  foar'd  alqft 
On  balanc'd  wing  :  the  fteed,  in  ftretcb  of  race  ; 
The  kid  danp-d  wai^t^H^      frefh-fpnnging  flow'rs  : 
The  green  tree  budded,  and  the  bright  riirflowM. 
Midft  thefej  in  bloom  of  beauty,  from  the  (hades 
Thamniuz  afcenidant.    In  his  hanid,  a  fpear 
Pois'd,  ere  yet  lancM.    0*ef  Him,  in  air,  fufpenfe, 
A  goddefi  himg,  and  icr  his  lips  inbveath'd 
The  fpirit  of  Kfe  and  Wve.    Above,  appeared 
Crod's,  gay  at.feaft.    The  lower  limb,  and  all 
^neath  its  inflaence,  leemM  with  night  o'ercail : 
U  i^ight  that  may  be  nam'd,-  wherein  each  form 
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Id  frivcr  wrought,  (hone  plainly  vifion'd  forth  : 
{But  pale  in  the  coniparifoo  of  gold- 
All  9^ne :  but  'twas  the  (hining  of  (he  moon. 
Faint  image  of  the  fun.    Each  figure  bore 
SimiUtude  of  langTjuir  ami  decay. 
There,  Humankind  funk  down  in  fenfel^fs  %oon, 
Half-life,  half-death.    On  the  herblefa.  plain,  the  fteecl 
Lay  jianting.    There^  the  j^d,  in      to  fall, 
Hung  o'er  the  fcjre  ^ow%  .withering  'neath  his  foot- 
The  eagk  clos'd  his  ey^  |ind  folded  in 
Each  father  i^opth  i  low  cow'r'd  his  creft»  and  gleams 
Soft  fiow'd  along  im  glo%  bac|^,  uprats'd 
In  heave  of  flumben    Theii^e,  the  leidlefs  tree 
Droop'd ;  and  what  water  feem'd,  ftood  icy  ftiU. 
In  midft  of  thefe,  Sidonian  ikill  had  wrought 
The  form  of  Thammuz,  bending  o'er  h^  woundj 
Whence  the  large  life-drops  ftrug^led.    At  his  feet 
A  bow  was  broken,  and  its  (haft  m  twain, 
^ear  him  a  boar  his  bk>od*ftain'd  tuik  uprais'd. 
There  bent  the  form  of  Thamnauz  :  but,  below. 
His  fpirit,  like  a  ihadow,  gliding  on. 
In  guidance  of  a  miniiler  of  death, 
With  ringlets  (horn,  and  torch  extinct,  fank  down 
To  Hades,  and  the  unembodied  (hades. '    p.  158 — 6p. 
The  last  book  opens  with  an  address  to  the  Muse,  in  which 

the  following  lines,  we  think,  are  striking. 

<  HoWiOft,  when  AvIt!^m)a,  in  the  bleak  gale  rent 
His  robe,  all  colour^  as  th^  hfjc  le^ives  .{ere  . 
Fell,  have  I  hngering  bade  with  ^hee  »tbe  year 
Farewell.!  and  with  enchanted  gaze  purf^'d 
The  broad  illuminations,  and  deep  '(hades. 
That  chas'd  each  other  o'er  the  champaign  wide ; 
And  ftriking  in  their  ftretch  of  fpeed,  the  woods 
And  high  hill  tops,  brought  out,  like  magic,  change 
Of  momentary  fcenes. — My  Jay,  ere  long. 
Will  ceafe.]    1  paufe  upon  the  clo(ing  drain. 
A  little  while,  and  ye,  fair  vifions  pure. 
That  people  .the  wild  fohtude,  and  make 
The  patUle£3  woodlands  echo  with  my  fong^ 
Will  ceafe  your  iivCpiration.!    Haunts  ^f  peace} 
Where  underneath  the  huCh'd  winds  .^[iiirmunDg, 
I  wont  through  leafy  labyrinths  to  wind 
The  fummer  day,  and  (hape,  as  fancy  prompts, 
My  tuneful  meditations.  '    p.  172. 
The  warlike  exploits  of  David,  and  his  alliance  with  Acliish, 

^re  passed  oyer  in  sileuc$  by  Mr  Sotheby,  as  well  as  the  adven^ 
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ture  of  cutting  dfF  Saul's  skirt.  However,  the  taking  away  of 
the  spear,  and  sparing  his  life  at  Engeddi,  is  very  well  told. 
Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  described  in*  the  very  words 
of  the  Bible. 

"  I  entreat  thee,  at  my  pray*r,  divine 
By  the  familiar  fpirit,  aqd  bring  up 
Him,  whom  I  name. " — 

<*  Thou  knoVft  x  what  need  to  tell  ? 
HoT^  from  the  liring  land  Saul  has  cut  off 
Such  as  I  am.    Com*ft  thou  to  (hare  my  life  ? " 

Each  word  the  forcercfs  fpake,  fell  on  Saul's  heart. 
At  length  :      So  thou  conlent,  and  whom.  I  name 
Bring  up>  I  fwear,  witnefs  the  Lord  I  for  this. 
Vengeance  fhall  not  o'crtake.  thee.  " 

Name  the  man.  " 

"  Samuel,  the  prophet. 

And  the  prophet  rofe. 
The  forcerefs,  at  his  rifing,  with  loud  cry 
Shriek'd  Out,  "  Thou  haft  deccivM  me  :  thou  art  Saul,  " 
"  Fear  not ;  declare,  what  vicw'ft  thou  ? " 

"  I  behold 

Gods  out  of  earth  afcending. 

What  the  form?" 
The  form  of  one  in  years  comes  up,  with  veil 
O'ermantlcd. 

Saul  perceivM  it  was  the  Seer, 
Stoop'd,  and  low  bow'd  his  forehead  to  the  ground. 

"  Why  haft  thou  thus  difquieted,  and  brought 
My  fpirit  from  its  reft  I  *' 

Saul  anfwering  faid. 
Oh,  I  am  fore  diftreft.    Philiftia^s  hoft 
Gathers  againft  me.    Terror  fills  the  realm, 
God  is  departed  from  me,  nor  vouchfafes 
AnTwer  by  dream  or  prophet.    Therefore,  Seer, 
Thus,  I  have  call'd  on  thee. 

Wherefore  on  me, 
If  God  is  clean  departed,  and  became 
Thy  foe  ?    What  God  by  me  foretold,  is  done, 
Thy  kingdom  from  thee  rent.    In  David's  rule 
Thy  fceptre.    For  that  thou,  oh  man,  didft  fcom 
Obedience  to  Jehovah,  thee,  and  thine. 
And  IfraePs  army,  into  hoftile  hands 
God  has  delivered.  "    p.  183-5. 
The  catastrophe  of  Saul,  and  the  song  of  his  successor  over 
Iiim  and  Jonathan,  are  in  like  manner  versified  almost  literally 
from  the  Chronicles  :  and  the  poem  ends  with  this  brief  morali- 
zation.  ..... 

<^  Thou 
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*  Thus  the  Lord 
From  land  to  land»  throughout  the  regions,  fpread 
The  fame  of  his  anointed  : — ^and  his  fear 
Fell  on  all  nations. 

Man !  obey  thy  God  !  *  p.  190. 
From  the  copious  extracts  which  we  hjtve  given,  our  readera 
\yill  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  this  per- 
formance. There  is  sweetness  and  delicacy  in  many  passages  ; 
and  an  air  of  elegance  throughout  \  but  it  is  deficient  in  anima- 
tion, in  characters,  and  in  actipn.  Its  beauties  belong  rather  to 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  than  to  epic  ;  and  are  scarcely  calcti- 
lated  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  command  tlie  attention  of 
this  fastidious  age.  The  work,  however^  is  respectable,  and 
cannot  be  perused  without  giving  us  a  very  pleasing  impressioa 
of  the  character  and  virtues  of  the  author. 


Art.  XV.  The  Nature  of  Things  :  A  Didaftic  Poem.  Tranjlai^ 
ed  from  the  Latin  of  Titus  Lucretius  Carus^  accompanied  tviti 
the  Original  Text^  and  Illujirated  with  Notes  Philological  and 
Explanatory.  By  John  Mafon  Good.  2  vol.  4to.  pp.  1180. 
Longman.    London.  1805. 

'^Phese  vaft  volumes  are  more  like  the  work  of  a  learned  Germafi 
^  profeflbr,  than  of  an  ungraduated  EngUfhman.  Tliey  diC» 
play  extenfive  erudition,  confiderable  judgment,  and  fome  tafte  \ 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  extremely  heavy  and  uninterefting^ 
and  the  leading  emotion  tney  excite  in  the  reader,  is  that  of  fym* 
pathy  with  the  fatigue  the  author  muft  have  undergone  in  the 
compilation.  They  contain,  firft  of  all,  a  moft  learned  preface, 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  editions  of  Lucretius,  and  all  the  ver- 
fions  which  have  been  made  of  him  into  modern  languages  \  then 
a  life  of  this  author,  dilated  by  biographical  (ketches  of  all  his  ao* 
ceftors  and  famous  contemporaries,  and  of  the  ftate  of  literature  in 
the  ancient  world,  into  upwards  of  eighty  clofely  printed  pages: 
and  this,  again,  is  followed  by  an  appendix  of  thirty  pa^es  more^ 
containing  a  long  analyfis  and  defence  of  the  fyftem  of  Epicurus  ; 
a  comparative  view  of  all  the  other  ancient  fyftems  of  philofophy  ; 
and  a  fliort  dedudlion  from  thefc,  of  all  the  celebrated  theories  of 
modern  times,  from  the  nominalifm  of  Abelard,  to  the  tranfcen- 
dentalifm  of  Kant.  Then  comes  the  original  text  of  Lucrethu, 
corre£ily  printed  from  Mr  Wakefield's  edition,  with  Mr  Good's 
tranflation  in  blank  verfe  on  the  oppofite  page  ;  and  underneath,  a 
vaft  and  moft  indigefted  mafs  of  notes,  exhibiting  not  only  a  co- 
pious colle£tion  oF  parallel  paiTages,  and  alleged  imitations,  in 
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Hebrew,  Perfiaii,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gejrmap,  ^P^nifh,  Ita- 
lian, French  and  Englifli,  but  an  incredible  quantity  of  incidental 
criticifm  and  differtation  upon  every  pof&ble  variety  or  fubjed}, — 
metaphyfics,  manufa£lures,  medicine,  ethics,  wool-drefling,  genera- 
tion, government,  hufbandry  and  engineering.  The  mere  de- 
fcription  of  fuch  a  commentary  is  enough  to  give  our  readers  ^n 
afanninjg  idea  of  Mr  Good's  induftry  and  the  extent  of  his  readj^nj^  ; 
dnd  when  we  add  to  this,  that  he  neither  reafons  nor  writes  very  ill 
upon  moft  of  the  fubje£ls  he  difcufles,  we  (hall  prpba^bly.give  an  im- 
prcffion  of  the  work  fomething  ijiofc  favourable  than  we  can  con- 
fcicntioufly  agree  to  fanflipn.  The  truth  is,  tjiat  Mr  Good, 
though  very  intelligent,  is  very  indifcrim^e  in  the  felefition  of  hi$ 
information  \  and  though,  for  the  moft  part,  fufficiently  candid 
ftnd  judicious  in  his  remarks,  is  at  the  fame  time  intolerably  dull 
and  tedious.  He  has  no  vivacity  ;  no  delicacy  of  taftc  or  fancy  ; 
very  little  originality ;  and  a  gift  of  extreme  prolixity.  His  profe 
is  better  than  his  poetry ;  his  reafonings  arc  more  to  be  trufted  to 
than  his  criticifm ;  and  his  ftatements  and  explanations  are  of  mor<s 
yaljue  |:lian  his  argument.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  fhort  fpeci- 
meps  of  his  multifarious  labours  \  but  in  a  work  of  this  m^gnitafle 
it  is  fair  that  our  readers  (liould  )}e  eaabljed|  in  fome  degrqe^  to 
judge  for  themfelves. 

In  writing  the  life  of  the  poet,  it  certainly  was  fcarcely  necef- 
fary  for  Mr  Good  to  inform  his  readers,  that,  *  immediately  upon 
the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  Spurius  Lucretius  was  unanimouily 
chofen  interrex^  or  king  for  the  time  being,  *  or  to  give  an  account 
of  the  library  of  AppelHcon,  or  the  labours  of  8yila  in  corref^ing 
the  text  of  Ariftotle.  Some  mention  of  Greek  literature,  how- 
ever, was  natural  and  as  Lucreti«s  appears  to  have  ftudied  at 
Athens,  the  following  elaborate  encomium  on  that  feat  of  learning 
fs  not  perhaps  altogether  out  of  place. 

*  But  the  literature  of  Greece  was,  neverthelefs,  beft  to  be  acquired 
in  Greece  itfelf;  and  the  Romans,  though  they  tranfplanted  books^ 
could  not  ttanfplant  the  general  tafte  and  fpirit  that  produced  them. 
Athens,  although  confiderably  (horn  of  the  glory  of  her  original  confti-r 
tution,  and  dependent  upon  Rome  for  protedion,  had  ftill  to  boaft  of 
her  fchooL^,  her  fcholars,  and  her  libraries*  Every  fcene,  every  ^edi- 
fice, every  converfation  was  a  living  ledlure  of  taftc  and  elegancy* 
Here  was  the  venerable  grove,  in  which  Plato  had  unfolded  his  fub* 
hme  myfteries  to  enraptured  multitudes :  here  the  awful  lyceum,  ia 
which  Ariftotle  had  anatomifed  the  fprings  of  human  intelled  and  ac- 
tion :  here  the  porch  of  Zeno,  ftill  ered  and  ftately  as  its  founder:  and 
})ere,  the  learned  (hades  and  winding  walks,  in  which  Epicurus  had  de- 
lineated the  origin  and  Nature  of  Things,  and  inculcated  tranquillity 
and  temperance  :  and  here  too  was  the  vaft  and  magnificent  library  that 
Fiijftratus  firft  eftablilhcd,  and  endowed  for  the  gratuitoas  ufe  of  hit 
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coantrymcn.  Here^omer  fung,  and  Applies  painted  :  here  Sophocles: 
had  drawn  tears  of  tendemefs,  and  Demofthenea  fired  the  foul  to  deedi- 
of  heroifm  and  patriotic  revenge.  The  monuments  of  every  thing  great  ■ 
or  glorious,  dignified  or  refined*  virtuous  or  worthyi  were  ftill  exifting* 
at  Athens  ;  and  (he  had  ftill  philofophers  to  boaft  of,  who  were  capable 
of  elucidating  the  erudition  thai  blazed  forth  more  confpicuoufly  in  her 
earlier  ages  of  independence. '  - 1,  xxix.  xxx. 

This  piece  of  biography,  which,  ef  itfelf,  would  fill  a  moderate 
volume,  contains,  we  think,  about  three  authenticated  paiTa^es  : 
one  is,  that  Lucretius ftudied  at  Athens;  another  is,  that  he  lived 
a  retired  life,  and  did  not  minglq  in  the  political  contentions  of 
his  age  a  third  is,  that  he  had  a  wife,  or  a  (niftrefs,  of  the  name 
of  ]Lucilia  *,  and  the  lad  is,  that  he  became  infane,  ^nd  deftroyej 
himfelf  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Whether  his  madnefs  was 
brought  on  by  grief  for  the  banifhment  of  his  friend  Memmius,; 
or  by  the  unlucky  operation  of  a  love  potion  adminiftered  by  Lth 
cilia,  is  much  and  learnedly  difputed  bv  Eufebius,  Giffenius,  and 
Mr  Good,  who,  of  courfe,  prefers  the  former  and  more  Creditable 
fuppoGtion. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  give  our  readers  even  a  fpecimen  of 
the  profundities  that  are  difcuifcd  in  the  life  and  the  appendix. 
They  contain,  among  other  things,  a  rcfolute  defence  of  material- 
ifm,  and  of  almoft  every  particular  tenet  of  the  fchool  of  Epicurus. 
Mr  Good  has  given,  however,  a  very  clear  and  accurate  fummarf 
of  the  atomical  philofophy  of  that  teacher,'^  which  we  fhall  b^ 
leave  to  extract,  as  by  far  the  mod  confiftent  and  mafterly  ac* 
count  we  have  ever  met  with  of  that  compifeheniive  fyftem. 

<  In  its  mere  pbjjical  contemplation,  the  theory  of  Epicurus  allows 
of  nothing  but  matter  and  fpace,  which  are  equally  infinite  and  un- 
bounded,  which  have  equally  exifted  from  all  eternity,  and  from  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  which  every  individual  being  is  created.  Thefe 
exigences  have  no  property  in  common  with  each  other  ;  for,  whatever 
matcer  is,  that  fpace  is  the  reverfe  of ;  and  whatever  fpace  is,  matter  is 
the  contrary  to.  The  a^ually  folid  parts  of  all  bodies,  therefore,  are 
matter ;  their  adual  pores,  fpace,  and  the  parts  which  are  not  alto> 
gether  folid,  but  an  intermixture  of  folidity  and  pore,  are  fpsfee  and 
matter,  combined.  Anterior  to  the  fbrmatipp  of  the  univerfe,  fpace 
and  matter  exifted  oncombined,  or  in  their  pure  and  elementary  ftate* 
Space,  in  its  elementary  ft  ate,  is  pofitive  and  unfolid  void :  matter,  in 
its  elementary  ftatc,  confifts  of  inconceivably  minute  feeds  or  atoms— 
fo  fmall  that  the  corpufcles  of  vapour,  light,  and  heat,  are  compooods 
of  them  f  and  fo  folid  that  they  cannot  poffibly  be  broken,  or  made 
{mailer,  by  any  concuffion  or  violence  whatever.  The  exprefs  figure  of 
thefe  primary  atoms  is  various :  there  are  round}  fquare,  pointed,  jagged, 
^  well  as  many  other  ibapes*  Thefe  (hapes,  however,  are  not  divcrfi. 
ed  to  infinity  $  but  the  atoDBS  themfclves,  of  each  exiftent  ihape,  are  in. 
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fniite  or  innumerable.  Every  atom  is  pofefTed  of  certain  intruific  powers 
of  motion.  Under  the  old  fchool  of  Democritus,  the  perpetual  motions 
exhibited  were  of  two  kinds  : — a  defccnding  motion,  from  its  own  gra- 
^jty ;  and  a  rebounding  motion,  from  mutual  concufiion.  Befides 
thefe  two  motions,  and  to  explain  certain  phenomena  which  the  follow-* 
ing  poem  develops,  and  which  were  not  accounted  for  under  the  old 
fyftem,  Epicurus  fuppofed  that  fome  atoms  were  occafionally  poffcffed 
of  a  third,  by  which,  in  fome  vtrry  fmall  degree,  they  defccuded  in  an 
oblique  or  curvilinear  diredion,  deviating  f^om  the  common  and  right 
line  anomaluufly  ;  and  hence,  in  thiB  refped^  refembling  the  ofciUations 
of  the  magnetic  needle. 

<  Thefe  infinitudes  of  atoms,  flying  immcmorially  in  fuch  different 
illrediions,  through  all  the  immenlicy  of  fpAcc,  have  interchangeably 
tried  and  exhibited  every  poflible  mode  of  a^ion, — fometimes  repelled 
from  each  other  by  concuffion, — and  fometimci  adhering  to  each  other 
from  their  own  jagged  or  pointed  conftruftion^  or  from  the  cafual  in- 
terflices  which  two  or  more  conneded  atoms  nsuft  produce,  and  which 
may  jufl  be  adapted  to  thofe  of  other  configurations,  as  glpbul^r,  oyal^ 
or  fquare.  Hence  the  origin  of  compound  bodies  ;  hence  the  origin  of 
immenfe  mafles  of  matter  ;  hence,  eventually,  thje  origin  of  the  world 
iifelf.  When  tbefe  primary  atoms  arc  clofely^ccAnpaded  together,  and 
but  little  vacuity  or  fpace  intervenes,  they  produce  thofe  kinds  of  fub- 
ftances  which  we  denominate  folid,  as  ftones,  aid  metals  :  when  they 
are  loofc  and  dipjoined,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fpace  or  vacuity  occurs 
between  them,  they  produce  the  phenomena  of  ^ool,  water,  vapour. 
In  one  mode  of  combination,  they  form  earth  ;  in  another,  air  ;  and  ii^ 
another,  tire.  Arranged  in  one  way,  they  produce  vegetation  and  irri- 
tability ;  in  another  way,  animal  life  and  perception. — Man  hence 
arifcs-^familici  are  formed — fociety  multiplies,  and  governmeott  are  in- 
ftituted. 

*  The  world,  thus  generated,  is  perpetually  fuilained  by  the  apph*- 
cstion  of  frcHi  elementary  atoms,  flying  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
through  all  the  inhnitude  of  fpace,  inviljble  from  their  minutenefs,  and 
occupying  the  pofts  of  all  thole  th;it  arc  as  perpetually  flying  off.  Yet, 
riothing  is  eternal  and  immutable  but  thefe  elementary  feeds  or  atoms 
themfelvts :  the  compound  forms  of  matter  are  continually  decom- 
pounding, and  diffolving  into  their  original  corpufcles  :  to  this  there  is 
iio  exceprion : — minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  in  this  rcfpe£k  all 
alike,  when  they  lofe  their  prefent  configuration,  perifhing  from  exiii- 
eiice  tor  ever,  and  new  combinations  proceeding  from  the  matter  into 
uliich  they  diffolve.  But  the  world  itfelf  is  a  compound,  though  not 
an  organiited  being;  fuftained  and  nourifhed  like  organized  beings 
from  the  material  pabulum  that  floats  through  the  void  of  infinity. 
The  world  itfelf  muft  therefore,  in  the  fame  manner,  perifli :  it;  had  a 
beginning,  and  it  will  eventually  have  an  end.  Its  preieot  crafis  will 
be  dtcontpounded it  will  return  to  its  original,  its  elementary  atoms ; 
azid  new  worldfl  w9i  ariic.fromjts  dcftru&iom  .  . 
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*  Space  18  infinite,  matcnal  atoms  arc  infinite,  but  the  world  is  not 
infinite.  This,  then,  is  not  the  only  wi)rld,  or  the  only  material  fyltem 
that  exifts.  The  caufe  whence  this  vifiblc  fyftcm  originated  ii»  com- 
petent to  produce  others  ;  it  has  been  adii^  perpetually  fron  all  eter- 
nity ;  and  there  are  other  worlds  and  other  fyftems  of  wcjilds  t  lifting 
around  us.  In  the  vaft  immenfity  of  fpace^  there  are  alio  othtr  be- 
ings than  man,  poffeffed  of  powers  of  intelled  and  enjoyment  far  fa- 
perior  to  our  own  :  beings  who  exiftcd  before  the  forniution  of  the 
world,  and  will  exift  when  the  world  Hiall  periih  for  ever  j  whofe  hap- 
pinefs  flows  unlimited,  and  unallaycd  ;  a!)d  whom  the  tiimulta  and 
pailions  of  grofs  matter  can  never  agitate,  Thcfe,  the  founder  of  the 
fyftem  denominated  gods : — not  that  they  created  the  univcrfe,  or  are;  » 
poflcffed  of  a  power  of  upholding  it ;  for  tht-y  are  finite  and  created  be- 
ings themfelves,  and  endowed  alone  with  finite  capacities  and  powers ; — 
but  from  the  uninterrupted  beatitude  and  tranquillity  they  enjoy,  their 
cverlafting  freedom  from  all  anxiety  and  care.  *    I.  cviii.— cxi. 

Some  such  abstract  as  this,  indeed,  we  conceive  to  be  n (toge- 
ther indispensable  to  every  English  reader,  who  may  have  courage 
to  venture  upon  this  translation.  The  system  is  not  developed 
in  the  original  with  any  extraordinary  regard  to  method  or  per- 
spicuity 5  and  we  must  say  for  Mr  Good's  prose,  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  luminous,  as  well  as  more  harmonious,  than  the 
greater  part  of  his  verse. 

The  poetical  merits  of  Lucretius  have  been  a  good  deal  ob- 
scured by  the  faults  of  his  philosophy,  and  still  more  by  their 
injudicious  application  to  a  system  of  so  intricate  and  com- 
prehensive a  nature.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  w^hen  hfe 
pUt  on  the  philosopher,  he  put  off  the  poet  \  ami  kid  aside  his 
philosophy,  in  like  manner,  when  he  chose  to  be  poetical, 
would  have  been  better  for  his  reputation,  in  both  capacities,  if 
this  had  been  true, — if  he  had  reserved  his  poetry  for  episodes 
and  introductions,  and  confined  himself,  in  the 'body  of  the  work, 
to  an  argumentative  exposition  of  his  system,  which  might  have 
been  in  verse,  without  any  disadvantage.  But  the  boldness  of  his 
genius,  his  unfeigned  entliusi'asm  for  the  subject  he  had  under- 
taken, and  the  immature  state  of  the  critical  and  poetical  art 
among  his  countrymen,  effectually  excluded  such  a  distribution  \ 
and  led  him  to  incumber  and  embellish  his  reasonings  with 
tender,  sublime,  and  fanciful  illustrations,  while  his  genius  was 
perpetually  recalled  from  its  flights  by  the  details  and  intricacic!* 
of  his  philosophy.  His  work,  therefore,  is  extremely  unequal*^ 
and,  in  many  places,  insufferably  tedious  and  fatiguing.  But  it 
is  full  of  genius ;  and  contains  more  poetry,  we  are  inclined  td  • 
think,  than  any  other  production  of  the  Latin  muse.  With  lesg 
skill — less  uniform  propriety — and  less  sustained  dignity  than 
Virgil,  it  has  always  appeurc^d  to  us,  that  he  had  more  natural 
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genius  and  original  spirit ;  that  his  diction  in  his  happier  passages 
was  sweeter  and  more  impressive  ;  and  all  the  movements  of  his 
mind  more  free,  simple,  and  energetic.  His  latinity  is  beautiful ; 
and  a  certain  mixture  of  obsolete  expressions,  gives  it  an  afntique 
tAx  that  is  very  interesting.  These  are  the  thief  merits  bf  the 
work  ;  and  certainly  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  it : 
yet  it  has  an  interest  of  another  kind,  whicTi  would  be  lost,"  if  it 
Urere  reduced  to  a  collection  of  choice  passages.  From  the  great 
extent  of  the  subject,  and  the  infinite  varietv  and  misireflanebus 
nature  of  the  illustrations,  it  presents  us  witn  a  more  lively  ancJ 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the 
time  of  its  composition,  and  of  the  way  of  thinking  and  arguing 
that  w^as  then  in  fashion,  than  any  other  work  which  liai  come 
down  to  us  of  the  same  period.  .  ,  . 

But  though,  for  all  these  reasons,  we  would  .  recommend  the 
study  of  Lucretius  to  all  who  have  any  relish  for  ancient  learn- 
ing, we  can  scarcely  say  that  it  gave  us  any  pleasure  to  heat 
that  a  new  attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader*  There  is  n6  poet,  perhaps,  so  difficult  to  translate 
happily.  His  graceful,  pure,  simple,  and  melodious  diction, 
■  could  scarcely  be  transfused  into  another  laneiiage  \  and  there  is 
an  occasional  tenderness  and  delicacy  in  his  nner  passages,  which 
must  defy  the  imitation  of  any  one  who  could  toil  through  his 
philosophy.  Then  the  philosophy  itself,  occupying  three  fourths 
of  the  poem,  is  wholly  iiiSuflFerable  to.  a  modern  reader  :  and  to 
presei-ve  the  semblance  of  verse^  without  an  enfire  sacrifice  of 
perspicuity  or  coherence,  must  be  more  diificult  than  to  put 
Homer's  catalogue  into  harmonious  couplets. 

To  say  that  Mr  Good  has  failed  to  make  an  interesting  English 

Soem  out  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  would  only  be  saying  that 
e  had  not  wrought  an  impossibility.  But  we  are  afraid  he  has 
feore  than  this  to  answer  tor ;  and  that  he  is  chargeable  with  a 
pretty  considerable  share  of  the  ennui  and  perplexity,  the  giddi- 
ness and  intellectual  lassitude  which  we  encountered  in  our  per- 
usal, of  his  two  huge  quartos.  His  pace  in  verse,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  is  very  heavy  and  shuffling.  He  has  some  strength,- 
but  no  grace  or  spirit  j  and  neither  catches  the  fire,  nor  copies 
the  elegance  of  his  original.  The  grave,  dignified,  and  senten- 
tious passa^res,  are  those  he  manages  most  tolerably  5 — the  noble 
'an3  magnificent,  he  tames  and  subdues  completely  — tJie  tender 
*ahd  mellifluous,  he  makes  stiff  and  ordinary ; — and  the  common 
argumentative  ones,  he  contrives  to  rob  of  their  only  merit,  by 
the  use  of  a  pompotrs  and  obscure  diction,  which  eflectually  con- 
ceals the  simplicity  and  precision  of  the  original  statement.  It 
appears  to  us,  also,  that  he  has  sometimes  mistaken  the  sense  of 
his  author  ^  aid  weVe  positive  that       ha^  often  expressed  it 

most 
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most  imperfectly.  We  shall  now  gire  a  few  specimens,-  both  of 
his  failures  and  successes. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the  original^  i&  that  part 
of  the  invocation  to  Venus^  where,  she  is  represented  as  holding 
the  god  of  battles  in  ^er.  embraces. 

<  Quo  magis  seternqm.  d9  didisy  Dim,  leporem. 

Ecfice,  ut  interea  fera  mqenera  militiai. 

Per  maria  ac  terras  ompeisf  fopita,  quielcaiit* 

Nam  tu  foia  potes  tranquilla  pace  juvare 

Mortaleis :  quonram  bdli  fera  moeoera  Majors 

Armipotend  regit,  in  gremium  qui  faepe  tuum  fe 

Rejicity  aeterno  de vidua  Tolnere  amons  : 

Atque  ita,  iu^iciens  tereti  cennee  repofta, 

Pafcit  amore  avidoa,  iahiaps  in  tc,  IDea,  vifus ; 

£que  tuo  pcndet  refupioi  fpiritus  orev 

Hunc  tu,  Diva,  tuarecobantcm  corpote  faa&o 

Circumfuia  fuper,  fiiavds  cx  ore  loqaela* 

Funde,  patent  pUcidtm.RomaDiSy  incluta,.  pacem. 

Nam  neque  DOi  ajg^re  hoc  patriai  temp<>rc-  ioiquo 

PofRimas  aequo  anrmo ;;  nec  Memmii  dara  propago 

Talibus  in  rebus  communi  deeffe  faluti.  V   L  14,  16,  18. 
Of  this  beautiful  picture,  Mr  Good  presents  us  with  the;  fo!-^ 
lowing  i^diiferent  cppyy ; . 

.     *  ThcQf  O,  voqchfafe  tliy  favour,  power  divine  !  .  j  . 

^      :   And  with  immortal  eloquence  infpire*, 

QucU,  top*  the  furjr  of  the  hoftilc  worl^^^ 

And. Injl  to, peace,,  that  all  the  drain  may  hear. 

For'pcaice  is  thine  :  on  thy  foft  bofom  he. 

The  warlike  field  who  fway 8,  almighty  Mars,  '  .  .  [ ,  [ 

Struck  by  triumphant  Love's  eternal  wound,  . 

Reclines  full  frequent  :  with  uplifted  gaze 
•      '    On  thee  he  feeds  his  longing,  lingering  eyes,  .  . 

-And  all  h\s  foul  hangs  quiv'ring  from  thy  lips. 

O !  while  thine  arms  in  fond  embraces  clafp 

His  panting  members,  fov*reign  of  the  heart  ! 

Ope  thy  bland  voice,  and  intercede  for  Rome. 

For,  while      unfheathed  fword  is  brandiih'd,  vain 

And  all  unequal  is  the  poet's  fong  ;  *  = 

And  vatn  th'  attempt  to  claim  his  patron's  ear. '    I.  1 5^.-^1 9^ 
The  following^  sketch  of  the  daemon  of  Superstition  has  infi- 
nite spirit  and  sublimity  in  the  original. 

*  Humana  ante  ocmos  fede  quom  vita  jaceret 
In  terns,  bbpreffa  gravi  fub  Religione ; 
Quae  caput  a  cceli  i^nonibus  obtendebat, 
Horribili  fuper  adfpefta  mortalibus  inftans  i 
Primum,  Qtaius  homo  mortaleis  tollere  conti^ 
Eft  oculos^  aiifus,  primnfque  obfiftere  cofltra : 
Quern  pei{ue'femrde{kmi  nec  fubninai  nec  tttmitwti 
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Murmure  comprcffit  coelum  ;  fed  eo  magis  acim 

Inritat  animi  virtutem,  ecfringere  ut  Sirta 

Naturae  primus  portaruxn  clauftra  cupirct. 

Ergo  vivida  vis.  animi  pervicit,  et  extra  ' 

ProceiHt  longe  flammantia  moenia  mtiittli ; 

Atque  omne  imroenfum  peragravit  mente  animoque  :  * 
which  Mr  Good  has  thus  rendered, 

— — r«  Them  long  the  tyrant  power 

Of  Supcrftition  fway'd,  uphfting  proud 

Her  head  to  heaven,  and  with  horrific  limbs 

Brooding  o'er  earth  ;  till  he,  the  man  of  Grefece, 

Aufpicious  rofe,  who  lirft  the  combat  dar'd, 

And  broke  in  twain  the  moi^fter's  iron  rod. 

No  thunder  him,  no  fell  revengre  purfu'd 

Of  heaven  incens'd,  or  deities  in  arms. 

Urg'd  rather,  hence,  with  moft  detetmin'd  foul, 

To  burft  through  Nature's  portals,  from  the  crowd 

With  jealous  caution  clos'd  ;  the  flaming  walls 

Of  heaven  to  fcale,  and  dart  'hb  dauntlefs  ^ye, 

Till  the  vaft  whole  beneath  him  ftood  difplay'd, '  1.  22—25. 
Now,  this  is  not  only  feeble,  but  extreirtely  licentious,  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  always  understood  that  the  poet  meant  to 
lodge  his  whole  spectre  in  the  clouds  j  at  least  there  is  nothing  in 
the  original  about  *  brooding  o'er  earth  with  hbirrific  limbs  ; ' 
and  still  less  about  a  *  combat,  *  or  *  breaking  an  iron  rod.  *  In 
the  next  place,  we  conceive  that  Mr  Good  has  mferepre^ted  the 
meaning  of  the  lines,  *  Quern  ncque  faiia  deuin,^  ^&c.  which  we 
conceive  to  be,  not  that  he  escaped  the  venjgeapceof  the  gods,  but 
that  /le  ivas  not  deterred  by  the  awe  of  th^j^.  temples,  or  the  sound 
of  the  tliunder,  from  inquiring  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

We  give  the  whole  translation  of  the  .S'^crifice  of  Iphigcnia,  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  Mr  Good's  qualifications  fqr  the  task  he  has 
undertaken. 

*  Nor  deem  the  truths  Philofophy  reveals 

Corrupt  the  mind,  or  prompt  to  impious  deeds... 

No:  Superftition  may,  and  nought- fo  fpop,  .  ;  ■, 

But  Wifdom  never.    Superftition 'twas 

Urg^d  the  fell  Grecian  chiefs,  with  virgin  hlood^ 

To  ftain  the  yitgin  .altar.    Barbarous  dfeed]  ..  •  ; 

And  fatal  to'  their  laurels !    Aulis  faw. 

For  there  Diana  reigns,  th*  unholy  rite. 

Around  (he  look'd  ;  the  pride  of  Grecian  maids,-  , 

The  lovely  Iphigenia,  round  fhe  look'd,—  . 

Her  lavifli  trefles,  fpurniug  flill  the  bond 

Of  facred  fillet,  flaunting  o*er  her  cheeks,--r      ....  ;  • 

And  fought,  in  vain,  proteftion.   ;She  furyey!4;  .; 

Near  her^  hef  fad,  fad  fire  ;  th'  of^oiu  priedi  ■ 

*       •  '  •      -  -  •  -Repentant 
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Repentant  half»  and  hiding  their  keen  ibeel, 

And  crowds  of  gazers  weeping  as  they  view*d. 

Dumb  with  alarm,  with  fupplicating  knee, 

And  lifted  eye,  (he  fought  companion  ftill ; 

Fruitlefs  and  unavailing  :  vain  her  youth. 

Her  innocence^  ttid  beauty  ;  vain  the  boaft 

Of  regal  birth  ;  and  vain  that  firft  herfelf 

Lisp'd  the  dear  name  of  Father,  eldeft  bom. 

ForcM  from  her  fuppliant  pofture,  llraight  (he  view'd 

The  altar  full  prepar'd :  not  there  to  blend 

Connubial  vows,  and  light  the  bridal  torch  ; 

But,  at  the  moment  when  mature  in  charms. 

While  Hymen  call'd  aloud,  to  fall,  e^en  then, 

A  father's  vi^m,  and  the  price  to  pay 

Of  Grecian  navies,  favoured  thus  with  gales.-^ 

Such  are  the  crimes  that  Superftition  prompts  ! '    I.  25 — 31. 
Nothing  can  be  more  loose,  or  more  unlike  the  Manner  ol  Lu- 
cretius, than  the  introductory  lines  of  this  version.    The  ten 
lines  after  *  Th'  officious  priests,  *  are  not  without  merit ;  but 
the  close  is  mean  and  ungraceful. 

The  introductory  lines  to  the  second  book,  *  Suave^  mart  mag'-* 
nof'  Sec.  are  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  this  cpld  and 
spiritless  translation. 

*  How  fweet  to  ftand,  when  tempefts  tear  the  main, 
On  the  iirm  cliff,  and  mark  the  feaman'^  toil  1 
Not  th^  another's  danger  fooths  the  foul, 

But  from  fuch  toil  how  fweet  to  feel  fecure  ! 

How  fweet,  at  diflance  from  the  ilrife,  to  view 

Contending,  hafls,  and  hear  the  ckfh  of 'war  I 

But  fweeter  far  on  Wifdom's  heights  ferene. 

Upheld  by  Tjuth,  to  fix  our  firm  abode  ; 

To  watch  the  giddy  crowd  that,  deep  below. 

For  ever  wander  in  purfuit  of  blifs  ; 

To  mark  the  flrife  for  honours,  and  renown, 

For  wit  and  wealth,  infatiate,  ceafelefs  urg'd. 

Day  after  day,  vnth  labour  unreflrain'd.  '    I.  181 — 185. 
The  beautiful  passage  which  has  been  so  often  imitated,  ^  Sir 
non  aurea  sunt  juvenum  simula^crut '  8cc.  is  given  with  more  fi- 
delity 5  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
Mr  Good's  execution. 

*  What,  though  the  5ome  be  wanting,  whofe  proud  walk 
A  thoufand  lamps  irradiate,  propt  fublime  ' " 
By  frolic  fornns  of  youths  in  ma!^  gold^ 

Flinging  their  fplendours  o'er  the  midnight  feafl  5 
Though  gold  and  filver  bkze  not  o*cr  the  board. 
Nor  mufic  echo  round  the  gftudy  roof? 
Yet  hftlefs  laid  ^  feive^  fntf  9hug  . 
T«i^  X.  N0«  29.  P  Nftjr 
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Near  gliding  ftreams,  by  fliadowy  trees  o*er-arch'd, 

Such  pomps  we  need  not ;  fuch  ftill  lefs  when  fpring 

Leads  forth  her  laughing  train,  and  the  warm  year 

Paints  the  green  meads  with  rofeate  flowers  profufe. 

On  down  reclin'd,  or  wrapp'd  in  purple  robe 

The  thirfty  fever  burns  with  heat  as  fierce 

As  when  its  viftim  on  a  pallet  pants. 

Since,  then,  nor  wealth,  nor  fplendour,  nor  the  boaft 

Of  birth  illuftrious,  nor  e*en  regal  ftate 

Avails  the  body,  fo  the  free-bom  mind 

Their  aid  as  little  aflcs.    Unlcfs,  perchance, 

The  warlike  hoft,  thou  deem,  for  thee  array'd 

In  martial  pomp,  and  o'er  the  fiery  field 

Panting  for  glory  ;  and  the  gorgeous  fleets 

For  thee  unmoor'd,  and  ardent,— can  difpel 

Each  fuperftitious  terror  ;  from  the  bread 

Root  out  the  dread  of  death,  and  lull  to  peace 

The  cares,  the  tumults  that  diftraA  thy  foul. 

But  if  all  this  be  idle,  if  the  cak.es, 

The  TERRORS  ftill  that  haunt,  and  harafs  man, 

Dread  not  the  din  of  arms, — o'er  kings  and  chiefs, 

Prefs  unabafh'd,  unaw'd  by  glittering  pomp, 

The  purple  robe  unheeding — canjl  thou  doubt 

Man  pants  for  thefe  from  poverty  of  m'md^ 

Wand'ring  in  dgrknefs,  and  through  life  mifled  ? 
For  as  the  boy,  when  midnight  veils  the  fl<iea^ 

Trembles,  and  ftarts  at  all  things,  fo,  full  oft,  ^ 

E*en  in  the  noon  men  ftart  at  forms  as^  void 

Of  real  danger  as  the  phantoms  falfe 

By  darknefs  conjur'd,  and  the  fchool-boy's  dread. 

A  terror  this  the  radiant  darts  of  day 

Can  ne'er  difperfe  2  to  truth's  pure  light  alone, 

And  wifdom  yielding,  intelleBual funs.  '  I.  187 — 193. 
This,  upon  the  whole,  is  good.  The  line  we  have  marked 
in  italics,  *  Canst  thou  doubt,'  &:c.  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
false  translation  of  *  Quid  dubitasj  quin  omnis  sit  hac  rationis  po- 
testes  F '  which  means  merely,  we  conceive,  *  Canst  thou  donbt 
that  reason  alone  possesses  tnis  povirer  * — of  banishing  such  cares 
and  anxieties  I  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  original  to  justify  the  in:- 
terpolation  of  the  two  concluding  words. 

The  following  lines  have  much  of  the  force  and  character  of 
the  original. 

*  Yet  man's  firft  fons,  as  o'er  the  fields  they  trod, 

Rear'd  from  the  hardy  earth,  were  hardier  far  ; 

Strong  built,  with  ampler  bones,  with  mufcles  nerv'd 

Broad  and  fubftantial ;  to  the  power  of  keat> 

Of  cold,  of  varyinsr  viaB4)« -W^  dii«ajc» 
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Each  hour  fupcrior ;  the  "wild  lives  of  beafts 
Leading,  while  many  a  luftre  o'er  them  rolPd. 
Nor  crooked  ploughfliare  knew  they,  nor  to  drive, 
Deep  through  the  foil,  the  rich-returning  fpaide  ; 
Nor  how  the  tender  feedling  to  replant, 
Nor  from  the  fruit-tree  prune  the  wither'd  branch. 
What  fhowers  beftow'd,  what  earth  fpontaneous  bore, 
And  funs  matur'd,  their  craving  brealls'appeas'd. 
But  acorn-meals  chief  cull'd  they  from  the  (hade 
Of  foreft-oaks  ;  and,  in  their  wintry  months. 
The  wild  wood-whortle  with  its  purple  fruit 
Fed  them,  then  larger  and  more  amply  pourM. 
And  many  a  boon  befides,  now  long  extin^^. 
The  frefli-form*d  earth  her  haplefs  offspring  dealt. 

Then  floods,  and  fountains,  too,  their  thirft  to  flake, 
Call'd  them,  as  now  the  cataraft  abrupt 
Calls,  when  athirft,  the  defert's  favage  tribes. 
And,  through  the  night  ftill  wand'ring,  they  the  caves 
Throng'd  of  the  wood-nymphs,  whence  the  babbling  well 
Gufli'd  oft  profufe,  and  down  its  pebbly  fides, 
Its  pebbly  fides  with  verdant  mofs  o'erfpread, 
Ooz'd  flow,  or  fought,  redundant  fought,  the  plains.  * 

11.353—357. 

And  immediately  after, 

*  And  in  their  keen  rapidity  of  hand 
And  foot  confiding,  oft  the  favage  train 
With  miflile  ilones  they  hunted,  or  the  force 
Of  clubs  enormous  ;  many  a  tribe  they  fell'd, 
Yet  fome  in  caves  fliunn'd,  cautious  ;  where,  at  night, 
Throng'd  they,  like  briftly  fwine  ;  their  naked  limbs 
With  herbs  and  leaves  entwining.    Nought  df  fear 
Urg'd  them  to  quit  the  darknefs,  and  recal,  . 
With  clam'rous  cries,  the  fun-ftiine  ^tnd  the  day : 
But  found  they  funk  in  deiepi  oblivious  fleep. 
Till  o'er  the  mountains  blufh'd  the  rofeate  dawn. 

Yet  then  fcarce  more  of  mortal  r?ce  than  noxV 
Left  the  fweet  luftre  of  the  liquid  day. 
Some,  doubtlefs,  oft  the  prowling  monftcrS  gaunt 
Grafp'd  in  their  jaWs,  abrupt ;  whence,  through  the  gfoves, 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  they  vociferous  groan 'd, 
Deftin'd  thus  living  to  a  living  tomb. 
And  fomcj  by  flight  though  favM  from  fi^efent  fate. 
Covering  their  fetid  ulcers  with  their  hands,. 
Prone  o'er  the  ground  death  ftill,  with  horrid  toice, 
Call'd,  till  vile  worms  devoured  them,  void  of  aid. 
And  all-unikill'd  their  deadly  pangs  t*  kppeafe.' 
But  thoiifartds,  then,  the  pomps  of  "war  bet)eatb»  , 
Fell  not  it 'onccf  •h^r-'oeeffti**  hrnVvova^vmiz  *    *  • 
-  Pa  Wi^ck^d, 
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WreckM,  o'er  rough  rocks,  whole  fleets  and  countlefs  crews. 
Nor  ocean  then,  though  oft  to  frenzy  wrought, 
Could  aught  indulge  but  ineffedlual  ire  : 
Nor,  lull'd  to  calms,  could  e'er  his  traitor  face 
Lead,  o'er  the  laughing  waves,  miftruftful  man. 
Untaught  the  dangerous  fcience  of  the  feas. 
Then  want  confum'd  their  languid  members,  now 
Full-gorg'd  excefs  devours  us  :  they  themfelves 
Fed,  heedlefs,  oft  with  poifons  ;  ofter  ftill 
Men  now  for  others  mix  the  fetal  cup.  *    II.  359 — 363. 
The  lofty  and  indignant  passage,  beginning,  *  Nec  pietas  ulla 

est  velatunii '  &c,  is  rendered  at  least  with  strength  and  fidelity 

by  Mr  Good. 

*  No  : — it  can  ne'er  be  piety  to  turn 

To  docks  and  ftones  with  deep-veil'd  vifage ;  Kght 
O'er  every  altar  incenfe ;  o'er  the  dull 
Fall  proftrate,  and,  with  outftretch'd  arms,  invoke 
Through  every  temple  every  god  that  reigns. 
Sooth  them  with  blood,  and  kviffi  vows  on  vows. 
This  rathel"  thou  term  piety,  to  mark 
With  calm,  untrembling  foul,  each  fcene  ordain'd. 
For  when  we,  doubtful,  heaven's  high  arch  furvey. 
The  firm,  fixt  ether,  ftar-embofs'd,  and  paufe 
O'er  the  fun's  path,  and  pale,  meand'ring  moon^ 
Then  fuperftitious  cares,  erewhile  repreft 
By  cares  more  potent,  lift  their  hydra-head. '    II.  391. 
The  sweetness  of  the  lines  *  {At  liquidas  avium  vocesy  &c.), '  de- 
scribing the  origin  of  music,  and  the  festirals  of  primitive  men, 
is  lost  indeed  in  the  imitation  of  Mr  Good ;  but  nis  version  is 
respectable,  and  conveys  a  true,  though  a  dim  reflection  of  the 
original. 

*  And  from  the  liquid  warblings  of  the  birds 
Leam'd  they  their  firft  rude  notes,  ere  muiic  yet 
To  the  rapt  ear  had  tun'd  the  meafur'd  verfe  ; , 
And  Zephyr,  whifp'ring  through  the  hollow  reeds. 
Taught  the  firft  fwains  the  hollow  reeds  to  found  : 
Whence  woke  they  fbon  thofe  tender-trembling  tones 
Which  the  fweet  pipe,  when  by  the  fingers  preft. 
Pours  o'er  the  hilts,  the  vales,  and  woodlands  wild, 

^        Haimts  of  lone  (hepherds,  and  the  rural  gods. 

So  growing  time  points,  ceafelefa,  fomething  new, 
»        And  human  fkill  evolves  it  into  day. 

Thus  foothM  they  every  care,  with  mufic,  thus, 
Clos'd  every  meal,  for  refts  the  bofom  then. 
And  oft  they  threw  them  on  the  velvet  grafs, 
Near  gliding  ftreams,  by  ihadoviry  trees  o'er-arch'd. 
And  void  of  coftlv  weakh  found  ftill  the  meant 
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To  gladden  life.    But  chief  when  genial  fpring 
Led  forth  h^r  laughing  train,  and  the  young  year 
Painted  the  meads  with  rofeate  flowers  profufe — 
Then  mirth,  and  wit,  and  wiles,  and  frolic,,  chief, 
FlowM  from  the  heart ;  for  then  the  ruftic  mufe 
Warmeft  infpir'd  them :  then  lafcivious  fport 
Taught  round  their  heads,  their  fhoulders,  taught  to  twine' 
Foliage,  and  flowers,  and  garlands  richly  dight ; 
To  loofe,  innum'rous  time  their  limbs  to  move,. 
And  beat,  with  fturdy  foot,  maternal  earth  ; 
While  many  a  fmile,  and  many  a  laughter  loud. 
Told  all  was  new,  and  wond'rous  much  efleem'd. 
Thus  wakeful  liv'd  they,  cheating  of  its  reft 
The  drowfy  midnight ;  with  the  jocund  dance 
Mixing  gay  converfe,  madrigals,  and  ftrains 
Run  o'er  the  reeds  with  broad  recumbent  lip  : 
As,  wakeful  ftill,  our  revellers  through  night 
Lead  on  their  defter  dance  to  time  precife  ; 
Yet  cull  not  coftlier  fweets,  with  all  their  art, 
Than  the  rude  offspring  earth  in  woodlands  bore.    II.  415-19. 
Mr  Good  translates  right  through  the  whole  fourth  book ;  and 
illustrates  his  version  with  notes  not  less  intrepid.    We  shall 
only  venture  one  inoffensive  passage,  which  has  been  imitated  by 
all  amatory  poets  of  later  date. 

*  Then,  too,  his  form  confumes,  the  cares  of  love 
Wafte  all  his  vigour,  and  his  days  roll  on 
In  vileft  bondage.    Amply  though  endowed, 
His  wealth  decays,  his  debts  with  fpeed  augment, 
The  poft  of  duty  never  fiUt  he  more. 
And  all  his  fick'ning  reputation  dies. 
Meanwhile  rich  unguents  from  his  miflrefs  hugh ; 
Laugh  from  her  feet,  foft  Sicyon's  fhoes  fuperb  : 
The  green-ray'd  emerald  o'er  her,  dropt  in  gold. 
Gleams  large  and  numerous  ;  and  the  fea-blue  filk. 
Deep-worn,  enclafps  her,  with  the  moiilure  drunk 
Of  conflant  rev^s.    All  his  fires  amafs'd 
Now  flaunts  in  ribands,  in  tiaras  flames 
Full  o'er  her  front,  and  now  to  robes  converts 
Of  Chian  loofe,  6t  AUdonian  mould  : 
While  feafts,  and  feftivals  of  boundlefs  pomp« 
And  coftUefl  viands,  garlands,  odours,  wines. 
And  fcatter'd  rofes  ceafelefs  are  renewed. 
But  fruitlefs  every  a6l :  fome  bitter  flill 
Wells  forth  perpetual  from  his  fount  of  blifs. 
And  poifons  every  flowret.    Keen  remorfe 
Goads  him,  perchance,  for  difiipated  time, 
And  months  on  months  deflroy'd ;  or  from  the  £adr 

P  3  Haply 
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Haply  fome  phrafe  of  doubtful  import  darts. 

That,  like  a  living  coal,  his  heart  corrodes : 

Or  oft  her  eyes  wide  wander,  as  he  deems. 

And  feek  fome  happier  rival,  while  the  fmile 

Of  fmother'd  love  half  dimples  o'er  her. cheeks. '  11.  173-79. 
These  are  among  the  best  passages  in  Mr  Good's  translation. 
When  he  comes  to  the  philosophical  part,  however,  he  makes 
sad  work  ;  and  whether  he  affects  to  copy,  in  his  harsh  and  pro- 
saic English,  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  original,  or  to  embel- 
lish it  with  a  more  lofty  diction,  he  succeeds  equally  in  produc- 
ing a  composition  which  we  may  fairly  set  down  as  illegible  by 
students  of  any  description.  The  fundajnei^tal  proposition  of 
Epicurus,  for  instance, 

<  That  nought  from  nought  by  power  divine  has  lis'n,  * 
has  a  portentous  sound  in  his  version  ;  nor  does  the  sum  of  his 
discoveries  appear  much  more  attractive,  when  thus  delivered, 

*  Hence  taught  he  us  triumphant,  nuhat  might  fpring 
And  nuhat  forbear  :  tobat  powers  inherent  luri, 

And  where  their  bounds  and  iffttes,  ' 
The  reader,  however,  shall  have  a  larger  specimen, 

*  This  prov'd,  what  follows,  as  a  truth  deriv'd. 
But  that  the  forms  of  feeds,  though  varying  much, 
Ne'er  vary  endlefs  ;  not  unfrequent,  elfe, 

Full  many  a  feed  muft  boaft  a  bulk  immenfe  : 
For  many  a  differing  figure  ne'er  can  lurk 
In  things  minute.    Deem,  then,  primordial  feeds 
Three  fancied  parts  comprife  ;  or  grant  e'ep  more, — t 
Invert  their  order,  let  the  right  be  left, 
Deprefs  the  loftieft,  the  profound  exalt,-^ 
,  Soon  will  the  pigmy  i;nafs  exhauft  complete 
Its  tiny  change  of  figures*:  woujd'ft  thou,  then, 
'  Augment  the  variance,  thou  muft  add,  perforce. 
New  primal  matter,  hence  augmented  fole- 
Thus  from  frefti  forms  increafe  of  fize  muft  flow  . 
Perpetual ;  nor  the  feeds  of  things  in  fhape  ■^ 
Can  differ  endlefs,  or  e'en  once  evince 
A  bulk  immenfe,  as  erft  the  mufe  has  prov'd, '    I.  251-53, 
Again, 

*  But  fome  there  are  fuch  dodrines  who  deny  : 
And  urge  in  proof,  deceptive,  that  the  wave 
Not  through  imagin'd  pores  admits  the  race 
With  glitt'ring  fcalefr»e-but  yields  at  once,  and  opes 
The  liquid  path  5  and  occupies,  in  turn, 

The  fpace  behind  the  aureat  fifli  deferts. 
Thu?,  too,  that  all  things  aA :  the  fpot  poflefs'd 
Exchanging  fole,  whilft  each  continues  full. 
Believe  them  not.    If  nought  of  fpace  the  wave 
Qjve  to  its  ^Idcd  tecants,  how,  refolve. 
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Feel  they  the  power  t*  advance  ?  and  if  t'  advance 
They  know  not,  how  can,  next,  the  wave  thus  yield  \ 
*  Such  feeble  reas'ners,  in  oppofing  void, 
A  double  void  confefs:  for,  firft,  perforce, 
A  void  they  own,  where  void  was  none  before, 
Betwixt  the  fubftance  fever'd  ;  and  bring  next 
A  proof  furmountlefs  that  the  air  itfelf 
Throng'd  with  a  prior  vcMd  :  elfe  how,  to  bounds 
Of  clofer  texture,  could  it  e'er  cdntra6t  ? '    I.  75-79. 
There  are  nearly  three  books  of  this  light  reading.    The  fol- 
lowing passage  we  give  in  deference  to  Mr  Good,  who  maintains 
that  ^  there  is  a  beauty  and  precision  in  it  that  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  *  . 

*  Who  holds  that  nought  is  known,  denies  he  knows 
E'en  this,  thus  owning  that  he  nothing  knows. 
With  fuch  I  ne'er  could  reafon,  who,  with  face 
Retorted,  treads  the  ground  juft  trod  before. 
Yet  grant  e'en  this  he  knows ;  fince  nought  exifts 
Of  truth  in  things^  whence  learns  he  what  to  know, 
Or  what  not  know  ?  what  things  can  give  him  iirll 
The  notion  crude  of  what  is  falfe,  or  true  ? 
What  prove  aught  doubtful,  or  of  doubt  devoid  ? '    II.  7 1.  73. 
The  following  account  of  the  composition  of  the  soul,  too,  is 
a  favourite  with  the  translator. 

<  Triple  the  fubftance,  hence,  the  foul  that  builds ; 
Yet  e'en  the  whole  perception  ne'er  can  form  : 

For  nought  in  each  fubfifts  of  pow'r  t'  excite 

Thofe  fenfile  motions  whence  perception  flows. 

Hence  fome  fourth  fubftance,  doubtlefs,  muft  we  deem^ 

Conjoint  exifting  ;  which,  though  void  of  name. 

Springs  from  minuteft  atoms,  lighteft  moft 

And  moft  attenuate  ;  deep-endow'd  with  power 

Of  fleeteft  fpeed,  and  hence,  that  firft  begets 

Thofe  fenfile  movements  that  tlie  frame  pervade. 

This  firft  begets,  as  form'd  from  fufatleft  feeds. 

Next  heat  th'  incipient  a6^ion,  vapour  next 

Partakes,  and  air  pofterior,  till  the  foul 

Roufes  throughout :  then  flows  the  blood,  then  feels, '  &c. 

I.  413- 415- 

The  following  illustration  is  frequently  repeated  by  Lucretius ; 
though  lie  speaks  only  of  words  and  letters-^not  types^  as  Mr  Good 
has  been  pleased  to  call  them.  As  we  do  not  by  any  means  pretend 
to  understand  the  passage,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
the  ingenious  translator  means  printers'  types,  or  symbols. 

<  Mark  but  thefe  fluent  numbers  ;  many  a  type 
To  many  a  term  is  common  ;  but  the  terms. 
The  numbers  cull'd,  as  differing  thefe  from  thofe, 
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From  different  types  evolve  :  not  fo  diverfc 
That  the  fame  type  recurs  not  through  the  whole^ 
Or  that,  recurring,  it  recurs  alone 
From  types  too  bounded  ;  but  from  types  alike 
Free  to  each  term,  yet  ever  new  combined. 
Flows  the  vaft  change,  th*  harmonious  fyllem  flows. 
Thus,  through  the  world,  the  primal  feeds  of  kll. 
To  all  things  common,  re-arrang'd  divcrfe. 
In  myriad  forms  (hoot  forth ;  and  herbs,  and  men, 
And  trees  umbrageous  own  the  fan^c  fixt  fource. '  J. 
We  must  make  an  end  of  this  now.    We  had  noted  several 
instances  of  false  translation,  and  many  of  unaccountable  ob- 
scurity \  but  our  readers  will  easily  judge  of  Mr  Good's  merits 
from  what  has  already  been  laid  before  them.    It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  ornamental  epithets,  which  he  has  lent  to 
his  author  in  the  didactic  parts  of  his  work,  entitle  him  to  no  credit 
from  his  admirers.    When  Lucretius  says  humor  or  piscisy  Mr 
Good  should  say  ivater  and  fish'^  *  dimpling  stream, '  and  *  chry- 
stal  lymph. '    The  *  race  with  glittering  scales, ' — *  the  gilded  te- 
nants of  the  wave, '  and  even  *  the  aureate  fish,  ^  are  all  childish 
impertinencies. 

We  have  said  nothing  all  this  time  of  the  notes,  which  occupy, 
we  should  conjecture,  about  two  thirds  of  the  book  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  either  a  specimen,  or  a  description  of  the  vast 
miscellaneous  assemblage  which  they  exhibit.  The  imitations  and 
parallel  passages  are  by  far  too  long  and  too  numerous ;  and  the 
worst  of  them  are  generally  praised  as  much  as  the  best.  A  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  antiquity  is  displayed  throughout,  though 
frequently  introduced  in  the  most  fantastical  manner,  and  on  the 
slightest  pretences.  Thus,  having  occasion  to  mention  the  sinks 
or  public  sewers  of  Rome,  he  is  led  to  observe  that  tl>eir  con- 
tents were  employed  by  the  fullets  in  scouring  woollen  cloth ; 
and  this  introduces  a  most  minute  and  learned  dissertation  upon 
all  the  branches  of  the  fullers'  craft  5  the  manufacturing  o{ felts  ; 
the  method  of  ^  raising  the  nap ; '  and  the  different  processes 
employed  for  glazing  linen  cloth  ; — ^all  which  Mr  Good  sedulously 
pursues  through  six  pages  pf  double  columns,  while  Lucretius  is 
going  on  over  his  head  with  a  poetical  theory  of  dreaming.  In  the 
game  way,  Lucretius  having  glanced,  in  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  body,  at  the  force  the  hand  miy  acquire  by 
machinery,  Mr  Good  is  irresistibly  led  to  give  his  readers  a  copious 
account  of  the  mechanical  science  and  contrivances  of  the  an- 
cients, with  a  long  historical  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  inventions  of  Archimedes  ;  which  issues,  we  camiot  well 

tell 
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tell  howy  in  a  discburse'  bii  encaustic  painiihg,  and  a  propositibn 
to  substitute  it  for  copper-sheathing  in  our  navy. 

In  another  passage,  Lucretxus  having  made  an  allusion  to  the 
beauty  of  Helen,  and  the  war  of  Troy,'  his  translator  takes  do* 
casion  to  dissert  thus  learnedly  in  the  notes. 

*  The  effitA  of  love  is  varioufly  defcribed,  as  wdl  as  accounted  finv 
by  the  poets.  Generally,  however,  the  ipftrument  fuppofed  to  be  cnw 
ployed,  is  either  a  dart  from  the  eye,  prodiieing  ^  wound,  ae  in  v. 

of  the  prefent  book  ;  or  elie  a  fpecies  of  fubtle  and  irrefiflible  flam*, 
eroding  and  confuming  the  bofom,  as  in  the  prefent  pafTage.    In  the 
opening  of  Book  IV.  of  the  JE^heid,  Virgil  introduces  both .  thefe 
taphors. 

*  Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni. 

She  feeds  her  nuound,  and  pines  with  fecret  fire. 

*  Petrarc  follows  our  poet's  latter  image  alone  in  the  enfuing  de- 
fcription. 

<  I  che  Pefca  amorofa  al  petto  avea 
Qual  maraviglia  fe  di  fubito  arfi  ? 
What  wonder,  that  I  bum  and  fmart, 
Since  love's  keen  torch  inflames  my  heart  ? 

*  Solomon  has  beautifully  and  boldly  introduced  another  fyftem  of 
imager}',  the  elegance,  and  indeed  the  meaning  of  whicb,  has  feldom 
been  fufficiently  explained.  Under  his  creative  powers,  the  fafcinating 
fair  becomes  the  furrounding  wall  of  a  fortified  city  ;  which  was  often 
erefted  with  confummate  (kill,  beautified  with  all  the  ornaments  of  ar- 
chitefture,  and  ovei;  different  parts  of  which  were  proje6led  towers  or 
turrets  for  the  purpofe  of  repelling  the  affailing  foe  ;  in  whofe  conftruc- 
tion  and  finifh  the  tafte  of  the  artift  was  principally  exerted,  and  which 
were  hence  frequently  denominated  towers  of  ivory  or  ^ Jilver,  The 
triumphant  fair  being  thus  generally  refembled  to  the  beautiful  and  or- 
namental wall  of  a  defenfive  city — her  white  and  fwelling  bofom  is  next 
compared  to  the  white  and  fwelling  turrets  projeAed  from  its  furface,— ta  < 
thofe  elegant,  but  dangerous  prominences,  which-were  equally  formed 
for  the  purpofe  of  attack  or  repulflon,  and  which  no  man,  in  either  cafc^ 
can  approach  without  extreme  peril.  With  this  introduAory  explana- 
tion the  pafTage  I  refer  to  is  equally  exquifite  and  obvious. 

*  Call  her  a  wall — "  and    two  towers  of  filver 
Will  we  build  upon  her»^ 

I  myfelf  am  a  wall, 

And  my  bofom  refembles  two  towers.    Chap.  viii.  9,  10. 

*  For  a  Hill  further  illuftration,  the  reader  may  confult  nty  verjion  and 
notes  upon  this  elegant  Jtmile. — Sacred  Idylsy  p,  59.  and  206.  *    I.  87.  88% 

These  are  but  fair  specimens  of  the  excursive  disposition  of 
this  commentator,  and  are  taken  without  selection  ad  aperturam 
libri.  His  medical  and  metaphysical  lucubrations  are  still  more 
copious  and  irregular. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  this  book  is  very  dull,  and,  as  a  translation, 
very  flat  and  unpoedcal ;  yet  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  mai^ 
of  no  ordinary  vigour  or  intelligence  :  it  contains  a  very  correct 
^tion  ot  Lucretius,  with  more  information  on  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  than  could  be  gathered  from  all  his  other  commentators  put 
together.  The  version  is  sometimes  pleasing,  and  sometimes  vi- 
gorous ;  and  Mr  Good's  own  speculations,  though  often  intruded 
radier  awkwardly,  are  by  no  means  despicable.  It  is  a  book,  in 
diort,  which  nobody  but  a  reviewer  will  ever  read  through ;  but 
idUch,  we  think,  all  scholars  would  like  to  possess ;  and  which, 
Jf  it  were  a  little  cheaper,  we  should  recommend  all  but  poor 
scholars  to  buy. 
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A  Vindication  of  Mrs  Lee's  condu^  to  the  Gordons.  Written  by 
heiielf.  5s. 

4i  Prieft  to  the  Temple ;  or  the  Countiy  Parfon*s  Charafter,  ^d- 
Ruie  ol  Holy  Life.    By  G.  Hubert.    8vo.    48.  6d.  boards. 

An  E^^ay  on  the  Charader  of  Ulylfes,  as  delineated  by  Homer.  By 
the  Reverend      Hole,  LL>  B.    3s.  6d.  boards* 

'      "  '  tW 
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The  Rule  and  Excrcifes  of  Holy  Living.    By  J.  Taylor,  D, 
7s.  boards. 

The  DireAor,  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Jonmaly  No.  i.  is.  To 
be  continued. 

Records  of  Literature,  Domeftic  and  Foreign,  No.  i.  8vo.  is.  iUu 
To  be  continued  monthly. 

The  Oxford  Review,  No.  i.  2.  &  3.    2s.  6d.  per  No. 

Cenfura  Literaria,  containing  Titles,  Abftradls,  and  Opinions  of  old 
£ngii(h  Books,  &c.  By  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges  £fq.  vol.  3.  8vo» 
Ss.  bound. 

Graphic  Illuftrations  of  the  Miferies  of  Human  Life.    By  W.  M* 
Woodward  Efq»    No.  i.    2s.    To  be  continued  every  fortnight. 
An  Account  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  6d. 

An  Analytical  Index  to  the  1 6  Volumes  of  the  Firft  Series  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  General  Index  to  the  firfl: 
8  Volumes  of  the  Second  Series.    10s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet,  or  Monthly  Report  of  Polite  Literature,  No.  i.  28» 
To  be  continued  monthly. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Properties  and  Advantagea  of  Sutton's  patent  gra- 
viuted  Sails  for  Windmills.  By  W.  S.  Hefleden  Efq.  8vo.  With 
Plates.    58.  fewed. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  arid  fcarce  Books.  By  W.  Beloe.  2  voL 
8vo. 

A  Treatife  on  Indigence,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  different  Ranks 
of  Society  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Eftimates  of  the  average  In- 
come of  each  Clafs,  and  the  National  Refources  arifing  annually  from 
Produdive  Labour.    By  P.  Colquhoun  Efq.    78.  6d. 

Miferies  of  Human  Life.    2  vol.    163.    With  plates,  28s. 

Pleafures  of  Human  Life.    With  plates,  8s. 

Lord  Bacon's  Diftribution  of  Knowledge  into  particular  Sciances, 
reduced  to  a  Map.    Engraved  on  a  large  folio  fheet.  7s. 

The  Tranfa£lions  of  the  Linnxan  Society  of  London.  Vol.  8th« 
3 18.  6d.  boards. 

Rays  of  Genius,  colledled  to  enlighten  the  Rifing  Generation.  By 
Thomas  Tomkins.    2  Vo).    i2mo.  15s. 
Manual  of  Nobility*    2s.  6d. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Light  of  Nature  purfued  by  A.  Tucker 
Efq.,  originally  publifhed  in  7  vol.  under  the  name  of  Edward  Search 
Efq.    8vo.  138. 

Trades  on  various  SubjeAs.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Beilby  ;Por« 
tcus,  Biihop  of  London.    In  one  volume  8vo.    7s.  boards. 

General  Obfervations  upon  the  probable  Effefts  of  any  Meafures, 
which  have  for  their  Objeft  the  Increafe  of  the  Regular  Arm^  ;  and 
upon  the  Principles  which  (hould  Regulate  the  Syftem  for  calbng  out 
the  Great  Body  of  the  People  in  Defence  of  the  Britifh  Empire.  B|r 
a  Country  Gentlenian.    2s.  6d.  ititched. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray,  containing  his  Poems  and  Correfpondh 
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iefx:e  with  feveral  eminent  Literary  Charafbers ;  to  which  are  added. 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  W.  Mafon,  M..  A.  The 
third  Edition  in  2  vol.  8vq.    148.  boards. 

My  Pocket  Book,  or  Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Couetitede  TouiV 
'  ill  4to.  To  be  called  '  The  Stranger  in  Ireland,  in  1805,  by  a  Knight 
Errant.  '    4».  6d. 

The  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity ;  or  a  Conci£e  View  of  the 
Principles  calcirlated  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  and  the  Attain- 
ment of  Long  Life ;  being  an  attempt  to  prove  the  Pra6ticability  of 
condenfing  within  a  narrow  compafs  the  moil  material  Information  hi- 
therto accumulated  regarding  the  different  Arts  and  Sckocea,  or  any 
particular  branch  thereof.    By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart^   4  vdL  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread  Efq.,  M.  P.,  on  the  Stibjed  of  the 
Poor's  Laws.    By  T.  Jarrold,  M.  D. 

An  Ethical  Treatife  en  the  Pailions,  founded  on  the  Pnncipleft  ijv- 
veftigated  in  the  Philofophical  Treatife.  By  J.  Cogan,  M.  D.  voL  2. 
6vo.    I  OS.  6d.  boards. 

Prize  EfTays  and  TranfaAions  of  the  Highhmd  Society  of  Scotland. 
3  vol.    8vo. — N.  B.  Vol.  3.  or  any  volume  may  be  had  feparate. 

The  Literary,  Moral  and  Medical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Per- 
cival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &  A.  S.  F.  R.  S.  &  R.  M.  S.  Edinbur^ 
Ac.  &c.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Author,  and  a  SeleAion  from  his  Literary  Correfpondence.  By 
liis  Son.  4  vol.  Svo.  The  woHcs  are  fo  arranged,  that  the  Literary 
and  Moral  Writings,  with  the  Life,  may  be  had  ieparately,  in  2  voL 
^vo. 

The  Young  Lady's  Pocket  Library,  or  Parental  Monitor ;  contaifk- 

1.  Dr  Gregory's  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughten. 

2.  Lady  Penington's  unfortunate  Mother's  advice  to  her  Daughters. 

3.  Marchionefs  De  Lambert's  advice  of  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter. 
»  4.  Moore's  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex.  6s. 

The  New  Table  of  Memory,  fhewing  every  Memorable  Event  in 
Hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  year  1807,  comprehending  an 
Epitome  of  Englifh  Hiftory  ;  with  an  exad  Chronology  of  Paiaten, 
Eminent  Men,  &c.  with  feveral  ufeful  Lifts.  IHuftrated  with  a  Chart 
9f  Britiih  and  Foreign  Hiftory.    4s.  6d. 

MIMERAXOGT. 

A  Methodical  Diftribution  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  into  Clafles, 
O/derS,  Genera,  Species,  and  Varieties.  By  D.  C.  Clarke,  LL.  D. 
ll.  is»  )boardd. 

MILITARY. 

A  Detailed  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Aufterlitz,  by  the  Auftriaa 
"Major  General  Strutterheim,  with  Notes.    By  a  French  Officer.  Tranf* 
from  the  French,  by  Major  Pine  Coffin.  Svo. 
The  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  on  the  Trial  of  Captam 
.  ^  G^rthwaite  of  the  Su&x  Militia*    5s.  ..  .. 
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.  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Hi'ftoiy  of  Seventy -Four  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  iatereftiog 
Britifh  Birds  ;  containing  a  popular  View  of.  their  Characters  and  Ma» 
bits;  accompanied  by  Anecdotes,  chiefly  intended  for  the  Araufement 
and  Inilrudiion  of  young  Perfons.  By  the  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Britifh  Domeftic  Quadrupeds.  With  beautiful  coloured  Engraviogi. 
5s.  half-bound. 

KOVELS.  . 

,  Myfterious  Wanderer.    3  v(^.    i2mo.  128. 

.    The  Rifing  Sun,  a  Satirical  Romance.    2  vol.  with  Plates. 

The  Benevolent  Monk,  or  the  Cal\le  of  OUUa,  a  Romance.  3  vdL 
13s.  6d. 

The  Monk  of  Diflentis,  a  Romance.  By  J.  Powell.  3  vol.  lai* 
,  Sans  Souci  Park,  or,  the  Melange.  By  Maria  Tharmott*  3  voL 
139. 6d.  . 

Wilhelmina.    2  vol.  68w 

A  Summer  by  the  Sea.    2  vol.  6s« 
.  Conftance  De  Lindenfdorf ;  or  the  Force  of  Bigotry.    By  S.  Frandi* 
4  vol.     1 88. 

Eh'zabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia  ;  a  Tale.  By  Madam  Cottlo. 
^8.  6d. . 

I^aurette,  or  the;  Caprices  of  Fortune.  By  Mrs  Thompfon.  3  voL 
238.  6d.  boards. 

POLITICS. 

Additional  Taxes.    By  Phiiqxenus.    is*  6d.  '  \ 

A  Collection  of  important  Reports  and  Papers  op  the  Navigatioa 

and  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Britifli  Coloniei^io  the 

Weft  Indies  and  Amenca ;  with  Tables,  &c.  &c.    8vo.    148.  boards* 
South  American '  Independence ;  or,  the  Emancipation  of  Sooth 

America  the  Glory  and  Intereft  of  England.    By.  W.  Burke*  38. 
Subftance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  in  the 

Houfe  of  Commons,  the  5th  of  January,  on  the  Condud  of  the  late 

]^Iegociation  with  France.    28.  6d. 

Lord  Henry  Petty's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Public  Accounts.  is« 
Statement  of  a  Plan  of  Finance,  propofed  to  Parliament  in  the  Year 

1807. 

A  Concife  Statement  of  the  Queflion  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  now  under  Difcuffion  in  Parliament.  3s. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Country.  By  the  Author  of  «  War  in  jDit* 
gulfe.  ' 

Mr  Whitbread's  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  C^oipmons,  Monday,  5.  Jan* 
1807. 

A  Letter  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  W.  Wilbcr- 
force,  Efq.    28.  ' 

A  Letter  to  W.  Manning,  Efq.  M.  P.  on.  the  rapid  and  progreffive 
Depreciation  of  Weft  India  Property.   By  C.  Bofanquet,  £fq.   is.  6(!« 

Advantages  of  Ruffia  in.  th^.prefent  Conteft  wi^h  France;  with  a 
Defcription  of  the  Coffacki.    28.  6d. 

TOL.  X.  HO.  .  ^  -^S^ 
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The  Statement  of  the  Plan  of  Finance  prcfpofed  this  SeiSoQ  of  Par- 
Ikment  by  Adminiftrati'on  |  with  Table^y  &c.  58. 
-  Trial  of  George  Rofe,  Efq.  in  the  Year  1791,  in  the  Court  of 
Kinfr's  Benchy  at  the  Suit  of  Mr  Smith,  a  Publican  of  Weftminfter, 
lor  Bufiacfd  doiie  at  the  then  conteited  £le6lion,  feeding  Lord  Hood's 
Frieadii  &c.    le.  6d. 

A  Letter  addreffed  to  Mcrcator,  in  Reply  to  hk  Letters  on  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.    By  A.  Plomptre.  is. 

Suggcftions  for  Countera6^ing  any  injuribns  Effects  upon  th^  Popu- 
lation of  the  Brittfh  Weft  India  Colonies  from  the  Abiplition  of  the 
£kve  Trade.    By  R.  T.  Farquhar,  Efq. 

The  Policy  of  reducing  the  Property  Tax,  and  of  carrying  onx  the 
War  for  the  next  Five  Years  without  any  hew  Taxes. 
.   A  Short  View  of  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Parliament,  with  Remarks,  &c.  as. 

Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  State  of  the  Negociatioa.  28. 

Official  Papers  relative  to  the  Negociatioa  with  France,  prefented 
hf  His  Majefty's  Special  Commaad  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliameat,  De- 
cember 22,  1S06.    8vo.  48. 

.  An  Addrefs  to  R.  B.  Sheridan,  on  the  Proceedings  at  the  late  Wtftc 
minder  £le6iion,  including  the  State  of  Domeilic  Politics,  8cc.  ^s* 

A. Letter  to  Mr  Whit  bread,-  on  the  Duty  of  Refcinding  the  Refo- 
lotions  which  preceded  the  Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville.  2S« 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Folkftone,  on  his  Reviving  the  Charges  made  by 
Mr  Paul  againft  the  Marquis  WeUcfley»  3s. 

.  (Sttbftance  of  a  bill  for  promoting  and  encouraging  of  Induftry  among 
the  Labouring  Clailes  of  the  Community,  and  for  the  Relief  and  Re* 
gulation  ef  the  Criminal  Poor.  ts. 

The  State  of  the  Population,  the  Poor,  and  Poor  Rates  of  every 
feparate  Parift  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  in  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Weftmifiller,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  County  of  Middle- 
lex.    28.  • 

The  Subftance  of  Mr  Deputy  Birches  Speech,  in  Cofqmoo  Councilf 
March  5,  1807.  IS. 

Short  Remailcs  upon  certain  Political  Occuirenccs,  and  particularly 
upon  the  New  Plan  of  Finance.  28. 

A  Letter  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  t  addrefied  to  the 
Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Yorkfliire.  By  W.  Wilberforce, 
Efq.    8vo»    68.  boai^ds. 

A  Letter  to  W.  Wilberforce,  Efq.  M.  P.  on  the  propofed  Aboli- 
tioo  of  the  Slave  Trade.    By  W.  Smith,  Efq.  is. 

A  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  India,  from  the  Year  1798  to  1805, 
edAprthcading  a  Summary  Account  of  the  Principal  TranfaAions  dur- 
ing that  eventful  Period.  38. 

A  Short  Inquiry  into  the  Policy,  Humanity,  and  paft  Effef^s  of 
the  Poor  Law8.  By  one  of  His  Majefty's  Juftices  of  the  Pieace  for 
the  Three  Inland  Counties.    8vo»    8s.  boards. 
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A  Letter  to  S.  Whitbread,  Efq.  M*  P.  (to  the  Subjeft  of  the  Poor'i 
Law«v   By  T.  Jarold,  M.  D.  J8. 

The  Wants  of  the  People,  and  the  Means  of  the  Government ;  or» 
Objedions  to  the  Interference  of  the  liegiHature  in  the  Affairs  of  the 
Poor,  as  recommended  by  Mr  Whitbread.    By  J.  Bone.  5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vifcottnt  Howick^  on  the 
Subjea  of  the  Catholic  BiU.  is. 

Obfervations  on  fome  Do^rines  advanced  during  the  late  EledHon^ 
ia  a  Letter  to  3.  Whitbread,  Eiq.  from  H.  Clifford,  £(q.    3s.  6d. 

Obfervations  on  Mr  Whitbread's  Poor  Bill,  and  on  the  Populakbs 
of  England  ;  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  A  Short  Inquiry  into  the 
Policy,  Humanity,  and  paft  Effe^  of  the  Poor  Laws. '  -  By  Johh 
Weyland,  junior,  £(q.    is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vifcount  Howiqk,  on  the  Sub- 
je&  of  his  Motion  to  relieve  the  Catholics  in  the  Army  and  Navy  from 
their  prefent  Reftridiona  in  Religion,  is* 

A  new  and  appropriate  Syftem  of  Education  for  the  Labouring  People, 
elucidated  and  explained,  according  to  the  Plan  that  has  been  eftablifhed 
for  the  Reh'gious  aj)d  Moral  Inftruftion  of  Male  and  Female  Children 
admitted  into  the  Free  School^  No.  19,  Orchard  Street,  in  the  City  of 
Weftminfler ;  containing  an  Expofition  of  the  Nature  and  Importance 
of  the  DcGgn,  as  .it  refpe^s  the  General  {nterefts  of  the  Community.; 
with  Details  explanatory  of  the  particular  Economy  of  the  Inftitution, 
and  the  Methods  prcfcribed  for  the  Purpofe  of  fccuring  and  preferving 
a  greater  Degree  of  Moral  refkitude,  as  a  Means  of  preventing  criniinal 
Offences,  by  Habits  of  Temperance,  Induilry,  Subordination  and  Loy- 
alty, among  that  ufeful  Clafs  of  the  Community,  -comprizing  the 
bouring  People  of  Englapd  ;  to  which  are  added,  concluding  Obferva- 
tions on  the  Importance  of  extending  the  Syftem  generally,  under  the 
Aid  and  SanAion  the  Legiflature.  By  P.  Colquhoun,  LL*D. 
2s.  6d.  fewed. 

f»0ETRy. 

A  CoUeftion  of  Song«,  Moral,  Sentimental,  and  InftruAIve.  Bf 
James  Plumptree,  M.  A.    2  vol.  12  mo.    148.  boards. 

The  Progrcfs  of  a  Corrupt  Senator  exemplified,  in  fix  Chara^ierifttc 
Engravings,  with  Illuftrations  in  Verfe.  By  W.  M*  Woodward,  Efq. 
48.  and  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

The -Satires  of  Aulus  Perfius ;  tranflated  into  Engli/h  Verfe,  with 
the  Latin  Text  and  Notes.    8vo^    79. 6d.    Fine,  io«. 

Admonition,  a  Poem,  on  the  Fafhionable  Modes  of  Female  Dref^. 
By  G.  Ogg.    Foolfcap  8vo.  5s. 

Beechy  Head,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charlotte  Smith«  Foolfcap 
8vo.  58. 

An  Evening  Walk  in  the  Foreft  5  a  Poem,  Defcriptive  of  Foreft* 
Trees.    By  a  Lady.    is.  6d. 

The  Slave,  and  other  Poetical  Pieces ;  being  an  Appendix  to  «  Poemt 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Mant,  M.  A. '    2s.  6d. 

0^2  Legendary 
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*  Legendary  Tales.    By  E.  Smith.  48. 

All  the  Talents;  a  Satirical  Poem^  in  three  Dialogues.  By  Polypus, 
^vo.    38.  6d. 

The  Fifherman's  Hat  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  with  other 
Poems.    By  A.  Yeaman,  Efq.    8vo.  58. 

'  The  Caledonian  Mufical  Repoiitory ;  a  Seledion  of  efteemed  Songs, 
with  Plates  and  Mufic  adapted  for  the  Voice,  &c.  12010*  38.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Poems  of  Offian,  in  the  original  Gaelic,  with  literal  Tranflations 
into  Latin.  By  the  late  Robert  Macfeirlaney  A.  M. ;  together  with  a 
Difiertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart. ;  and  a  Tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  Cefarotti's 
Critical  Diflertation  on  the  Controverfy  refpeding  their  Authenticity  ; 
with  Notes  by  John  M'Arthuf,  LL.  D.  3  vol.  428.  Fine  3I.  13s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  later  Englifh  Poems,  with  Preliminary  Notes.  By 
Robert  Southey.    3  vol.  8vo.    il.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

The  Lay  of  an  Irifh  Harp,  or  Metrical  Fragments.  By  Mifs  Owen- 
foQ.    78.  boards. 

The  Progrefs  of  Love,  a  Poem.    By  M.  K.  Mafters.    8vo.  58. 

The  Parnailian  Garland,  or  Beauties  of  Modem  Poetry  ;  conlifting 
of  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Pieces,  chiefly  fele^ed  from  the  Works 
.  of  the  moft  diftinguiihed  Poets  of  the  prefent  Age.  By  John  Evans, 
A.M.    With  Plates.    3amo.    2e.6d.  boards. 

Ode  on  the  State  of  Europe,    is.  6d. 

Poetical  Regifter.    Vol.  V.    los.  6d.  boards. 

The  Syren,  containing  an  Elegant  Colledion  of  the  Neweft  Songs. 
98.  6d, 

Elijah's  Mantle,  a  Poem.    8vo.    Price  is. 

Saul,  a  Poem.    By  Sotheby.    4to.    Pricie  18s.  boards. 

The  Exodiad,  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  Calvary,  and  Richard 
the  Firft.    4to.    15s.  boards. 

The  Art  of  Pleafing ;  a  Satirical  Poem,  with  Notes.  By  H. 
Clark.  28. 

Bonaparte,  a  Poem. 

Oxford  Prize  Poems.    3s.  boards. 

The  Minftrel,  or  The  Progrefs  of  Genius,  with  fome  other  Poems. 
By  James  Beattie,  LL.  D.    5s.  boards. 

The  Mountain  Bard ;  confifting  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  founded  on 
Tafts  and  Legendary  Tales,  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
Price  5s.    Fine  ICS.  6d.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Difcurfory  Confiderations  on  the  fuppofed  Evidences  of  the  early 
Fathers,  that  St  Matthew's  Gofpel  was  the  firft  written.  By  a  Country 
*  Clergyman.    8vo.    38.  fewed. 

A  Catechifm  for  the  Ufe  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  French  Empire ; 
to  which  is  added  the  Pope's  Bull^  and  the  Archbifhop's  Mandamus 
tr^nflated  from  tb^  Original.    By  payid  Bogue,    38. 6d.  boards;*' 
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The  Effcnce,  Spirltuali'ty,  and  Glorious  Ifluc  of  the  Religion  of  Chrift 
to  all  God's  chofen,  exhibited  in  Remarks  on  the  *  Verily,  verily,  *  ai 
ufed  by  our  Lord  in  many  parts  of  Scripture.  By  Samuel  Bernard,  juo* 
i2mo.    43.  6d.  boards. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Leicefter,  June  6.  1806,  at  the  Vifitatioft  of 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rer. 
H.  Ryder,  A.  M.  ReAor  of  Lutterworth,    is.  6d. 

Seledl  Portions  of  Pfalms,  extra£led  from  various  Verfion?,  and  adapt- 
ed  to  Pablic  Worfhip;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Hymns  for  the 
principal  Fedivals  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sheep  28. 6d.  Calf  38: 6d; 

A  Sermon  on  the  Work  and  the  Reward  of  the  faithful  Deacons* 
By  William  Newman. 

A  Difcourfe,  occafioned  by  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Ct  J. 
Fox.    By  T.  Belftiam.  is. 

Oriental  Cuftoms  ;  or,  an  Illuftration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
S*  Burder.    2  vol.    98.  boards. 

Confidcrations  oo  the  Alliance  between  Chriflianity  and  Commenrc. 

28. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
Nov.  9.  1806.    By  Vicefimus  Knox,  D.  D.  28. 

A  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  at  the  Primary  Vifitation  in  Augull  i8o5, 
of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Saipucl  Lord  Bifhop  of  St  Afaph.  as. 

A  New  Tcftament ;  or  the  New  Covenant,  according  to  Luke,  Pkul, 
and  John.    8s.  6d. 

The  Monthly  Repofitory  of  Theology  and  General  Literature,  voL  !• 
128.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  occafioned  by  the  deceafe  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Towle, 
B.  D.  on  Dec.  2.,  preached  at  Aldcrmanbury  Poftern,^  Dec.  14.  i8o6. 
1 8.  6d. 

The  Evidences  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Jofeph 
Addifon. 

LeAures  delivered  in  the  Parifh  Church  of  Wakefield,  in  the  year 
1802,  on  that  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  contained 
in  the  Morning  Prayer.  By  Thomas  Rogers,  M.  A.  4  vol.  Svo. 
24s.  boards. 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  and  Pra£lical  Importance  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation,  in  a  Series  of  Difcourfes  addrefled  to  Young 
Perfons.    By  Thomas  Belfham.    Svo.  48. 

The  Beneficial  EfFcfts  of  the  Chriftian  Temper  on  Domeftic  Happi- 
nefs.    28. 6d. 

Hufbandry  Improved  by  Religious  Meditations,  with  fome  Form»  of 
Prayers,  dcfigned  for  the  Inftriiftion  and  Comfort  of  the  Lower  Claflet 
of  Society.    By  the  Rev.  John  Bull,  B.  A.  3d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St  John's  Church,  Blackburn,  Lancafter,  on 
Wednefday,  Feb.  25.  1807.    is.  6d. 

An  Earneft  Addrefs  to  Men  of  all  Orders  and  Degrees  in  the  Unit* 
Acd  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  refpe£ting  the  Papifts.  is. 
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.  A  Sermon  preacbcdi  at  tke  Cbapd  in  Effez-ftreet,  Febt  15.  1807. 
By  Thomas  Belfham.    is.  66, 

The  Hiftory  of  the  EfFeds  of  ReHgi'on  on  Mankind,  in  Coantrles 
Aoci'ent  and  Modern,  Barbarous  and  Cmh'zed.  By  £•  Ryan.  8vo.  89. 

Future  Puni(hinent  of  Endlefs  Duration  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Knight's  Meeting. Houfe.    By  R,  Winter,  is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth,  on  the  ift  of  Fe- 
bruary 1807,  at  the  Confecration  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mofs,  D.  D. 
hard  Bifliop  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Barker,  B.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
4to.    IS.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  Stone,  M.  A.  in  reply  to  his  Sermon, 
preached  at  the  Vifitation  at  Dunbury,  on  the  8th  of  July  1806.  By 
the  Rev.  £.  Nares,  M.  A.    8vo.    is.  6d. 

Eight  LeAures  on  the  Occurrence  of  the  PaiEon  Week,  delivered  in 
the  Pari(h  Church  of  AlUSaints,  Southampton,  on  Palm- Sunday,  and 
Good-Friday,  and  £after-Day,  in  the  Years  1803,  1804,  i8q$. 
By  Richard  Mant,  D.D.    i2mo.    35.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  R.  B.  on  the  primitive  State  of  Adam.  By  W.  Fo^- 
wdl.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  tl|e 
Abbey-Church,  Weftminfter,  on  Friday,  February  30.  1807.  By  the 
Bilhop  of  St  David's.  28. 

An  Alarm  to  the  Reformed  Churdh  of  Chrift  eftablifhed  in  thefe 
Slingdoms.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  Durham,  at  the 
Vifitation  of  l^he  Diocefe.  By  Shute,  Lord  Bi(hop  of  Durham.  4t9. 
IS.  6d.      "  - 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Durhaan,  July  17.  1806,  at  the  Vifitation^of 
the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Shute,  Lord  Bifhop  of  Durham. 
By 'Henry  Philpott,  M.  A.    4to.  2s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  relating  to  the  Seventy 
Weeks.    By  the  Reverend  John  Butt,  A.M.    i8mo.  is. 

Primitive  Truth,  in  a  Hiftory  of  the  Internal  State  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, exprefled  by  the  early  Reformers  in  their  Writings,  in  which  the 
Queftion  concerning  the  Calvinifm  of  the  Church  of  England  is  deter- 
mined  by  poiitive  Evidences.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  boards. 

TRAVELS. 

A  Tour  to  Shiraz,  by  the  Route  ef  Cazrum  and  Firuzabad ;  with 
▼arious  Remarks  on  the  Manners.  Cuftoms,  Sec,  of  the  Perfians.  By 
Edward  Scott  Waring  Efq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Eftablifhment.  4to. 
Fine  363.  boards. 

Travels  in  Scotland  by  an  unufual  Route  ;  vrith  a  Trip  to  the  Ork- 
neya  and  Hebrides,  containing  Hints  and  Improvements  in  Agriculture 
jand.  Commerce ;  with  Chara^ers  and  Anecdotes.  Embellifhed  with 
Views  of  ftriking  objeAs,  and  a  Map,  including  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
By  the  Reverend  Jamed  Halli  A.  M.  in  2  voL  8vo.  Price  il.  68. 
Iboards.  ^ 

Travels 
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Travels  in  the  year  1806,  from  Italy  to  England,  through  the  Ty- 
ro), Styria,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Poland,  and  Ruilia;  containing  the 
particulars  of  the  Liberation  of  Mrs  Spencer  Smith  from  the  hands  of 
the  French  police,  and  of  her  fubfequent  Flight  through  the  Countries 
above  mentioned.  £fFs6^ed  and  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Salvo,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Literature  of  Turin,  &c«  6d 
boards. 

The  Stranger  in  America.    By  Charles  William  Janfon  £fq.  410* 
2L  2s.  boards. 

lUuflration  of  the  Scenery  of  Killarney,  the  furrounding  Comttrfi 
and  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Southern  Coaii  of  Ireland.  By  Ifiuo 
Wild  £fq.  M.  I.  R.  A.    4to.    2I.  28.  boards.    Fine  3I.  38. 

Books  lately  imported  by  M.  DE  Boffb,  Gerard  Street^  Sp6o,  London^  . 

Ami  des  Cultivateurs,  par  Poinfot.    2  vol.  8vo.  Plates.  i8s. 

Hiftoire  de  France,  par  Anquetil.    14  vol.  iHmo.    3I.  los. 

Traits  de  Geodefie,  ou  Expofition  des  Methodes  Adronomiques,  par 
Puiffant,  &c.    4to.    fig.  il.  4s. 

Suvres  de  Louis  XIV.,  contenant  fes  Memoires,  &c.  6  vol.  8n>£ 
avec  portrait  et  22  planches  chirographiques,  31. 

Tableau  des  Revolutions  depuis  la  Fin  du  15  Siecle,  par  Anctllon  ; 
three  (irft  volumes,  1 2  mo.  15s. 

CBuvres  Complettes  dc  d'Alembert,  18  vol.  $vo.    81.  28. 

CBuvres  Choiiies  et  Pofthumes  de  La  Harpe,  14  vol.  8vo.    il.  i6u 

Bibliographie  Etrangere  de  Paris,  1800  a  1805.  8vo.    3s.  boardt. 

Bucoh'que  de  Virgile,  par  Dcliile  ;  various  prices  and  (izefi. 

Poeme  fur  PlmaginatioB,  par  Delille  ;  various  prices  and  fizes. 

Corroontaigne,  Memorial  pour  i' Attaque  des  Places.  8vo.  Plate?.  91* 

Cormontaigne,  Memorial  pour  la  Defenfe  des  Places.  Bvo.  Platu.. 
IO8.  ' 

Campagne  de  la  Grande  Armee  en  1805.    8vo.  73. 

Cuifioier  Imperial.    8vo.  9s. 

Didionnairc  Portatif  de  Geographic  Univerfelle,  par  Botft.  8vo.   f  Js. 

Supplement  au  Nouveau  Diftionnatre  Hiftorique.  4  vol.  8vo.  al.  2j|, 

Difcours  Hiftorique  fur  le  Revenu  des  Peuplcs  de  i'Anciquite,  5cc«t 
par  Gan  idle.    2  vol.  8vo.  i6s. 

Philofophie  Chemique,  par  Fourcroy ;  a  new  edition,  fmall  Bvo.  ^g. 

Vie  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  par  Madame  de  Genlis.  2  vol. 
i2mo.  88. 

Efprit  de  Madame  de  Grenljs.    i  vol.  12  mo.  4^^ 

Hiftoire  Naturelie  des  Perroquets ;  24  numbers  folio  ;  coloured 
plates,  2  vol.  folio,  in  boards.  43I.  48.  This  fuperb  work  is  juft 
finifhcd. 

Hiftoire  Particulicrc  des  Evenemcns  qui  ont  amen6  Ia  Chi^tc  da 
Thr6Re  Fran9oi8,  pendant   les  mois  de  Juillet,  Aout,  et  Sepcembre  ' 
1 792.    Bvo.  8a. 

Plantes  Equinoxialcs,  par  Humboldt  ct  Boopland  i  the  three  tirft 
Numbera  folio. 
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CEuvrca  Pofthomes     Hainaulc.    i  vol.  8vo.  78. 

Hedwig,  Genera  Piantarutn  fecundum  Cbarad^eres  difirereQte&.  8?o* 

Hiftoire  dc  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendee.    3  vol.  8vo.    il.  45. 

ImpofTibilite  du  SyftSme  Aftronomique  de  Neutoa,  &c.  Par  L« 
Mercier.    8vo.  78. 

Influence  de  la  Lune  fur  les  Malades.    8vo.  8s. 
,  Lagcange,  Lemons  fur  le  Calcul  des  Fradlions.    8vo.  .  108. 

jLaudon,  Galerie  Hiflorique  des  Hommes  Celebres  de  tQus  les  Siecles 
Ct  de  toutcs  les  Nations.  7  vol.  fig.  pet.  i2mo>  en  14  parties,  a  6u 
chaque  partie. 

La  Danfe,  ou  les  DIeux  de  I'Opera.    i8a)o.  48. 

Tableau  Methodique  des  Efpeces  Minerales,  par  Lucas.    Tom.  z» 

Moauraens  Celtiqucs,  ou  Recherches  fur  Ic  Culte  des  Pierres,  par 
Cannbry.    Figures.    8vo.  14s. 

Memoires  et  Lettres  du  Marechal  de  TeiTe.    2  vol.  8vo.  148. 

Jules,  ou  le  Toit  Paternel  Romain,  par  Ducray  Dumcfnil.  4  voK' 
j6i. 

Melanges  Pofthumes  de  Marmontel.  58. 

Attila,  par  Chateaubriand,  nouyelle  edition  ;  avec  Paddition  de  Re« 
B^,  par  le  m^me  Auteur.    Fine  paper.    Figures.  98. 

Lettres  inedites  de  Mirabeau.    8vo.  los. 

Nova  A6ta  Societatis  Latins  Jenenfis,  vol.  i.    8vo.  68. 

Nouveau  Trait e  Geographique  de  Chaque  Pays,  par  Madame  Re- 
ndle.    8vo.    69.  , 

(Euvres  Politiques,  Litterairea  et  Dramatiques  de  Guftave  III.  Roi 
it  Suede,  fuivies  de  fa  Correfpondence.  4  vol.  8vo.  Pap.  velia. 
Figures.    2].  8s. 

Annales  du  Mufeum  d'Hiftoire  Naturclle,  the  4th  year.  2  voL. 
4to.    Plates.    4I.  4s. 

Recherches  fur  la  Force  de  I'Armee  Fran9oife.    8vo.  4s. 
.  Science  de  PHiftoire,  par  Chantreau.    4to.    Tolu.  3.  2I. 

Saifons  de  Thomfon,  traduites  par  Deleure.    iShqo.  4s. 
.  Theatre  de  Pieces  Fugitives  dc  Collin  D'Harlevillc.     4  vol.  Svo; 
ll.  48. 

.  Vie,  ou  Elogc  Hiftoriquc  de  Malcflierbes,  par  Gaillard.  8vo.  38.  6d, 
Vaiilant,  Hiftoire  Naturclle  des  Oilieaux  de  Paradis,  des  RoUiers,  des 
Toucans,  et  des  Barbers.    2  vol.  folio.    Coloured  Figures.    41I.  los. 
Weifs,  Principes  Fhilofophiques,  Politiques  et  Moraux.    2  vol.  8vo. 

No.  XX.  will  be  published  in  July  1807. 
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Art.  L  The  Present  State  of  Turkey  *  or  d  Description  of  the  Pc^ 
Itticaly  Civil,  and  Religious  Constitution,  Givernment  and  LawSf 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  the  Finances  /  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  ;  the  State  (f  Learning  t  and  of  the  Liberal  and 
Mechanical  Arts  ;  the  Manners,  and  Domestic  Economy  of  iie 
Turks,  and  other  Subjects  of  t/te  Grand  Signor,  bfc,  £SJ*f*  £s*r«  > 
together  with  the  Geograp/tical,  Political,  and  Civil  State  cf  th^ 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  t  froM  Observations 
made  during  a  Residence  of  Fifteen  Years  in  Constantinople  and 
the  Turkish  Provinces.  By  Thomas  Thornton.  Efq.  .4to* 
pp.  468.    London.   Mawman.  1807. 

T^HE  fubjcft  of  this  work  is  in  an  uncommon  degree  interefting^ 
at  the  prefent  moment  \  but  we  arc  inclined  to  beftow  par* 
ticular  attention  upon  it,  rather  from  a  confidcration  of  the  per-. 
manent  importance  of  the  contents,  than  becaufe  of  the  tempo* 
rary  attractions  which  die  difculTion  poffeffes.  No  general  work, 
of  authority,  has  appeared  upon  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Since  the  publications  of  Rycaut  and  Cantemifj, 
important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ftate  of  that  extenfive 
empire.  The  Tableau  General  of  D'Ohflbn,  is  fcarcely  known  ia 
this  country  5  and  tliough  exceedingly  valuable,  fo  far  as  it  goes, 
from  the  author's  peculiar  opportunities  of  information,  is  ftill 
very  incomplete,  that  part  only  having  been  publiflied  which  treats 
of  the  religion  of  the  Turks.  *  Mr  Eton's  book  abounds  in  mif* 
VOL.  X.  NO.  20.  R  takes; 

*  We  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  confulting  this  work,  but  we 
fuppofe  that  it  comprehends,  under  religion^  a  ^onQderable  portion  of 
tbe  other  branches  of  the  fubjed^*  The  author  is  an  Armenian,  bom 
in  Turkey,  and  a  tributary  fubjcdk  of  the  Porte.  Mr  Thornton,  vcrjT 
-properly,  appeals  to  his  authority,  at  la  moft  cafei  preferable  to  that  of 
other  writers,  on  difputed  poiats. 
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takes ;  Is  evidently  i^trritten  under  the  impreffion  of  a  political  the- 
ory, and  receives  niore  than  its  fliare  of  mercy,  if  its  mlfrepre- 
(enta^tibns  arc  imptited  to  the  Influence  of  fuch  a .  prepofl^ffion. 
lllic  work  ndw  undter  review,  we  therefore  confider  as  af  valuable 
acceiHon  to  ftatiftical  knowledge ;  and  as,  on  the  whole,  the  bed 
general  account  of  the  Tutkifh  empire  hitherto  publiflied. 

We  muft  not,  however,  difguife  from  our  readers,  the  labour 
which  they  will  have  to  encounter,  if  they  follow  our  advice,  and 


hf  written.  The  materials  are  not  ufed  to  the  beft  advantage ;  and 
•  we  fufpeft  they  have  been  furnilbed  by  the  colledlor  to  fome  one  ig- 
norant of  the  fubjedt ;  and  by  him,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  made  into  a  book,  with  the  afliftance  of  former  publications  on 
Afe  fame  fubjeft.  If  this-  be  the  cafe,  Mr  Thomtofi  has  committed 
the  further  miftake  of  cmployihg  ati  unlkilful  writer.  There  is  nd 
diftinf):  or  convenient  arrangement, — thbgs  are  not  to  be  found 
in  their  proper  piace*,— repetitions  are  frequent.,-^ontradi£l:ions 
not  uncommon, — the  common  benefits  of  an  index  are  denied  to' 
the  weary  reader^ — much  of  what  fhould  be  given  as  part  of  Mr 
Thornton's  narrative  or  difcuffion,.  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  cri- 
ticifm  upon  the  writings  of  his  predeee£bts,  who  aie,  indeed, 
Yf^uwed  in  a  defultory  way,  in  almoft  every  page.  ITie  note& 
coatain  a  large  portion  of  what  belongs,  propcrlyy  to  the  text, 
which  is  thus,  every  where,  quite  imperfefl  without  them,  and 
very  often  is  materially  altered  by  them.  On  difputed  queftions, 
we  can  fcarcely  ever  get  hold  of  a  clear  opinion.  This  author  is 
wrong, — that  author  is  not  right ;  and  Mr  Thornton  gives  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  fubjeft  to  fo  many  modifications  and  re- 
-ftrid^ions,  and  fcattered  over  fo  many  part*  of  his  fubjisft,  that 
we  do  not,  after  all,  fee  his  meaning, — or  perhaps  find  it  coincides 
with  the  doftrines  he  has  been  criticizing.  The  general  diflerta- 
tibns  are  very  meagre  and  fuperficial.  The  ftyle  is  verbofe  and 
full  of  pretenfions  to  eloquence.  Declamation,  which  is  fo  fo- 
jfcign  to  the  objeft  of  any  fcientific  work,  and  fo  peculiarly  mif- 
placed  in  a  ftatiftical  treatife,  abounds  in  every  page.  To  it, 
great  facrifices  of  corredlnefs,  as  well  as  concifenefs,  are  evidently 
made ;  and  we  frequently  have .  the  impreffion,  that  thhigs  are 
{aid,  becaufe  the  writer  had  a  turn  of  expreffion  fuited  to  them, 
and  not  becaufe  they  were  effential  to  the  elucidation  of  the  fub- 
-jcft.  To  fatisfy  our  readers,  once  for  all,  of  the  manner  of  writ- 
ing ufed  by  Mr  Thornton,  we  fliall  extradl  a  part  of  his  long  eu- 
logium  on  the  ancient  Greeks,  introduced  profefTedly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  contraftmg  them  with  their  defcendants ;  but,  in  fome 
degree  alfo,  (as  we  fliould  fuppofe),  for  the  fake  of  its  eloquence. 
-  ♦  Who  «rc  the  loodern  Greeks  ?  and  whence  did  Conftantinc  colleA 
the  mixed  population  of  hit  capital ;  the  heed  of  dogiHati&»  and  hypo- 


It  is  very  ill  put  together,  and  bad- 
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crites,  whom  ambition  had  converted  to  the  new  religion  of  the  court  ? 
certainly  not  from  the  famih'es  which  have  immortalized  Attica  and 
Laconla.  They  never  fprang  from  thofe  Athenians,  whofe  patriotic 
ardour  could  not  wait  the  tardy  approach  of  the  Perfian  army,  but  im- 
pelled them  over  the  plains  of  Marathon^  to  an  un{>remeditated  charge^ 
whereby  they  forced  the  fuperior  numbers  of  an  invading  enemy  to  feck 
refuge  in  the  fea.  The  lofty  fpirit  of  Athenian  independence  coqU 
not  brook  the  mild  yoke  of  Perfian  dcfpotifm :  they  refufed  to  difho- 
nour  the  foil  of  Attica  by  offering  the  fmalleft  particle  of  it  as  a  tri- 
bute to  a  foreign  fovereign  ;  though  their  enlightened  patriotifm  couh)„ 
iipoh  a  great  emergency,  rife  fuperior  even  to  the  natural  attachment^ 
Which  fo  powerfully  binds  men  to  their  native  foil :  they  abandoned 
their  tity,  with  the  temples  of  their  deities,  and  the  tombs  of  their 
anceftors,  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and  embarked  on  board  their 
navy^  what  really  conftituted  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  whole 
of  the  Athenian  citi^ens^ 

«  From  Athens  and  the  borders  of  the  llilfus,  the  feat  of  literature 
tmd  fcience,  even  wheti  arms  were  wrefted  from  th^  hands  of  its  citi« 
^ens,  the  invitation  of  Conflantine  attracted  no  philofopher.  The  ca^* 
pital,  with  all  its  allurements  of  fplendour  and  luxury,  could  not  come 
in  competition  with  the  more  enchanting  impreiEons  of  groves  and  gar- 
dens confecrated  to  phiiofophy  and  fcience :  and  they  continued  to . 
iludy  the  dedrines  of  the  Porch^  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Academy,  on  the 
fame  ground  where  they  were  firft  promulgated,  until  Theodofius  finally 
expelled  them.  Still  lefs  can  the  modern  Greeks  be  iuppofed  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  of  thofe  ferocious  warriors  to  whom 
a  ftate  of  actual  warfare  Was  repofc,  when  compared  with  the  intcrvali 
of  hoftility,  fpent  in  gymnailic  exercifes^  and  the  moft  fatiguing  duties 
of  the  military  life.  Formed  by  the  rigid  obfcrvance  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  animated  with  the  warmtft  enthuEafm  of  real  patriot- 
ifm, Leonidas  and  his  fmall  illudvious  band,  with  deliberate  refolutioD» 
devoted  their  lives  at  Thermppyla  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  But 
the  Spartans  were  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,  except  thofe 
who  were  their  dependent  allies.  At  length  the  devouring  tire  of  their 
valour  confumed  itfclf :  and  long  before  the  feat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Rome  to  Conft&tinople,  the  Spartan  families,  if  not 
wholly  extind,  could  no  longer  be  diflinguifhed  among  the  mafs  of  fuh,- 
miifive  fubjc^^s  of  the  Roman  empire,  '    69.  70.  71. 

Such  are  the  principal  defects  of  which  we  hava  to  complam 
in  the  composition  of  this  work.  They  are  no  doubt  very  seri- 
ous evils,  and  exceedingly  diminish  its  value.  It  contains,  ne- 
vertheless, a  great  deal  that  deserves  praise.  The  author  is,  in 
general,  free  from  strong  prejudices*  If  he  seems  to  lean  a  lit- 
tle too  mach  towards  the  Turks,  he  fairly  states  his  reasons,  and 
shows  that  others  have  exaggerated  their  defects.  He  is,  in  a 
proper  degree,  prone  to  incredulity,  where  travellers  and  writers 
ci  descriptions  have  asserted  what  is  unlikely  or  strange,  and  is 
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frequently  successful  in  detecting  such  tales  by  their  Inconsisten- 
cies, without  having  recourse  to  his  own  authority  as  an  eyewitness. 
His  opportunities  of  procuring  information,  however,  have  been 
considerable.  He  resided  at  Constantinople  fourteen  years  in  the 
British  factory,  and  fifteen  months  at  Odessa,  and  made,  during 
that  time,  occasional  excursions  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  He  enjoyed  th^  acquaintance  of  the  most 
respectable  foreign  ministers  and  their  interpreters,  and  was  to- 
lerably well  versed  in  the  language.  His  leisure,  which  he  says 
was  considerable,  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  reading  the 
accounts  of  those  who  had  treated  of  Turkish  affairs,  and  in  de- 
tecting their  mistakes  or  misrepresentations.  A  great,  part  of  his 
book  is  accordingly  made  up  of  such  remarks  ;  and  though  we 
ire  sure  that  he  is  frequently  led  into  errors,  from  the  desire  of 
finding  other  people  in  tne  wrong,  and  sometimes  see  him 
differing  from  them  for  the  sake  of  objecting,  when  there  is 
clearly  no  opposition  of  sentiments  \  yet  we  cannot  deoy  that  his 
pages  contain  a  mass  of  corrections,  which  must  render  the  works 
already  in  our  possession  much  more  valuable.  Had  he  only  gi- 
ven his  information  in  a  more  distinct  and  orderly  manner,  and 
conveyed  it  in  a  less  ambitious  style,  so  as  to  have  made  his 
meaning  more  intelligible,  we  should  have  been  contented  with 
recommending  the  book  to  our  readers,  and  only  stated  the  few 
points  on  which  we  differ  from  him.  But  the  defects  of  his  ar- 
rangement, and  the  contradictions  and  repetitions  through  which 
we  have  to  work  our  wav  to  the  substance  of  his  statements,  as 
well  as  the  declamation  m  which  they  are  wrapt  up,  render  it  de- 
sireable  that  we  should  digest  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
information  which  this  book  contains  in  as  concise  an  abstract  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

In  pursuing  thisplan,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  deviating 
entirely  from  Mr  Tnornton's  arrangement.  He  divides  his  work 
into  nine  chapters.  The  first  contains  general  remarks  on  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  second,  profes- 
f.ing  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  power,  gives  a 
few  short  notices  of  the  chief  epochs  in  its  history,  and  then  runs 
into  a  number  of  unconnected,  and,  for  the  most  part,  superfi- 
cial dissertations  .on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the 
empire.  Almost  the  whole  of  those  two  chapters  should  have 
CQme  after  every  other  part  of  the  subject  had  been  discussed. 
The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  constitution,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  judicial  establishments ;  although  we  conceive  it  is  impossi- 
ble, with  any  advantage,  to  sep'arate  those  two  subjects,  or  to 
discuss  them  clgirly,  without  a  previous  attention  to  the  religion 
of  this  theocjracy,  which  is  reserved  for  a  part  of  the  seventh 

chapter. 
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chapter.  The  military  and  naval  department,  and  the  finances, 
occupy,  with  sufficient  precision  and  distinctness,  the  fifth  and 
sixth;  though  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  belonging  to 
the  questions  discussed  in  the  third.  The  seventh  chapter  treats 
of  religion,  manners,  and  customs ;  the  eighth  of  women,  and 
domestic  economy, — ^another  separation  singularly  injucficious>  as 
the  subjects  of  those  two  chapters  are  nearly  the  same  ;  and  the 
book  concludes  with  a  desultory  account  of  Moldavia  and  WaU 
lachla.  Instead  of  following  this  arrangement,  we  shall  class 
whatever  we  have  found  scattered  through  the  volume,  relating 
to  religion  and  religious  establishments,  under  one  head,  and  shall 
enter  upon  this  fundamental  subject,  immediately  after  giving  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Turkish  history.  We  shall  then  consider 
the  power  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised: 
This  will  lead  us  to  the  checks,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  which 
have  been  provided  to  it.  We  shall  next  describe  the  military 
and  financial  resources  of  the  state,  and  then  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  We  shall  conclude  with  noticing  the 
situation  in  which  the  empire  at  present  stands  with  regard  to  itfi 
neighbours.  This  arrangement  will  easily  comprehend  almost 
every  material  particular  contained  in  Mr  Thornton^s  work. 

Tne  Turks  or  Turkomans  inhabited  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  From  thence  they  made  se- 
veral eruptions,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen» 
tury,  their  first  great  invasion  took  place  under  Soliman  Shah, 
whose  progress  extended  to  the  Euphrates.  His  son  continued 
those  conquests  ;  and  his  grandson,  Osman,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  dynasty  which  still  bears  his  name.  'After  this  period, 
they  wrested  the  eastern  provinces  from  the  empire,  one  by  one, 
in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half;  and  in  1153,  Mahomet  II, 
took  the  capital  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  decided  the  contest 
which  had  indeed  long  been  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Ottomans, 
Their  power  now  received  constant  and  rapid  increase.  They 
reduced  the  Greeks  to  the  abject  state  of  vasiials,  tolerated  only 
in  a  very  private  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  permittTid  to  re- 
tain certain  civil  rights,  on  payment  of  annual  tribute.  Their 
conquests  extended,  at  the  begmning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
over  the  Saracen  and  Greek  empires.  They  had  subdued  part  of 
Persia,  and  begun  to  threaten  the  dominion  of  Austria,  froiu 
which  they  had  already  gained  a  part  of  Hunjrury.  The  alarm 
of  Christendom  was  great  and  general.  The  statesmen  uf  those 
times  describe  their  solicitude  in  terms  similar  ro  tnbse  which  are 
now  applied  to  the  common  apprehensions  ot  tlie  French  power, 
Tq  what  causes  the  dcgfine  of  this  po\vi:rf\)l.  avi^w^t  v.ww  ^'ji  i^^- 
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scribed)  is  a  question  discussed  by  Mr  Thornton  on  very  limite4 
and  superficial  grounds.  He  imputes  it  entirely  to  the  invention 
of  gunpowder ;  altliough  he  admits  that  Mahomet  II.  made  use 
of  artillery,  and  asserts,  that  the  Turkish  forces  of  the  present 
day  are  only  inferior  to  those  who  conquered  the  eastern  empire 
in  their  want  of  good  generals  (p.  59.  &  56.)  But  surely  theiv 
not  using  gunpowder,  and  their  want  of  generals,  are  direct 
proofs  of  a  much  more  universal  difference  between  them  and 
their  European  neighbours,  and  of  a  degeneracy  in  their  whole 
military  system.  The  despotic  and  purely  warlike  structure  of 
their  government — the  intolerant  bigotry  of  their  religion — the 
separation  which  tJiis  perpetuated  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
Europe — ^the  obstacles  which  t/iat  opposed  to  their  Qwr>  progress  in 
civilization, — may  safelv  be  stated  as  the  causes  of  their  not  only 
failing  to  keep  pace  witn  the  improvements  by  which  they  wer^ 
surrounded,  but  degenerating,  both  in  thei^  civil  and  military  in-r 
stitutioris,  from  the  times  when  their  princes  ceased  to  coriquer^^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  talent  which  alone  they  ever  possessed,  left  no-r 
thing  in  its  place. 

I.  The  religion  of  the  Turks,  is  Mahometanispn  in  its  utmost 
purity,  and  in  complete  preservation  from  the  days  of  its  founder. 
They  belic^ve  in  one  God,  and  in  the  divine  mission  of  his  pro- 

Shet.  They  scrupulously  follow,  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct, 
is  precepts  contained  in  the  Koran,  and  his  example  together 
with  certain  sayings  not  recorded  in  that  book,  but  nanded  down 
by  tradition*  The  leading  maxims  thus  delivered  and  religiously 
observed,  are,  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  the  performance  of 
certain  outward  ceremonies,  and  hatred  of  other  sects.  Their 
belief  is  inculcated  as  so  necessary  to  eternal  salvation,  and  so 
sure  of  working  this  end  without  the  aid  of  gopd  works,  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  scarcely  one  freethinker  in  the  whole 
of  the  Turkish  population.  A  few  reasoning  men,  n^ay  here  and 
there  be  found,  who  hold  that  a  life  of  sanctity,  independent  of 
faith,  is  sufficient.  But  the  church  cpndemns  this  as  the  ^yorst  of 
heresies  ;  and  those  person?  must  keep  their  dqctrlnes  carefully  to 
themselves.  The  inducements  to  hold  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
are  so  strong  among  an  indolent  and  sensual  people,  that  any 
doubt  or  scruple  is  likely  to  be  rejected  as  a  present  injury, 
*  Whatever  happens  during  this  life  is  well ;  God  ordains  it.  If 
we  live,  we  snail  sn^oke  so  much  tobacco,  enjoy  so  n^any  Cir- 
cassians, saunter  away  so  many  hours  in  our  baths.  If  death 
comes  to-niorrow,  we  have  kept  the  faith,  and  shall  inevitably 
sup  in  paradise, — with  better  tobacco,  fairer  women,  and  more 
voluptuous  baths.  *  A  notion  of  this  sort,  once  rivetted  in  the 
fnindj  at  an  early  geriod  of  society,  wilf  account  for  the  horror 
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vith  wJjkh  every  question  rehtive  to  articles  of  belief,  must  after?- 
weirds  be  re^ceived.  It  will,  account  for  the  exclusive  attention  of 
those  true  believers  ^o  the  concerns  of  the  present  moment,  and 
th^ir!C4ir^les}sne.ss  about  futurity;  for  their  implicit  obedience  to  the 
easy  injunctions  of  the  Koran  ;  and  their  steady  rejection  of  all 
more  unpleasant  doctrines.  Besides  holding  this  faith,  they  have 
only  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  prayer,  ablution,  and  fasting 
troublesome  indeed,  iii  some  re&pects,  from  their  frequent  recur- 
rence, but  far  more  easy  than  the.  restraint  of  a  single  wicked  inr 
clinatio^  the  ^sacrifice  of  an  interested  to  a  principled  view,  or 
the  fulfilment  of  any  active  duty  j  and  their  lives  are  pure  before 
Allah. 

As  tte  object  of  the  founder  of  this  religion  was  power,  lie 
carefully  enjoined  such  an  implicit  obedience  to  himself  or  his 
successors,  as  might  ensure  his  divine  authority  in  the  state,  and 
such  a  hatred  of  unbelievers,  as  might  both  keep  alive  the  faith 
among  his  followers,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  conquest  o£ 
foreign  nations.  The  most  unresisting  and  passive  obedience  to 
the  sacred  person  of  him  who  is  at  the  head  both  of  the  church 
and  state,  is  inculcated  as  a  primary  religious  duty.  He  is  the 
Zil'tdlahy  or  shadow  of  God  ;  the  Pjadtsliah-isiami  or  emperor  of 
Islamism  j  the  Imani'-uUfnusliminn^  *  or  pontiff  of  Mussulmans  ; 
the  Sultafidinn^  or  protector  of  the  faith.  The  title  of  Caliph^  was 
first  acquired  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  but  the  prerogatives  an- 
nexed to  it,  of  sovereign  pontiff  and  depositary  of  the  divine  will, 
as  handed  down  from  Mahomet,  had  all  along  been  exercised  by  . 
the  Turkish  emperor-  He  is  further,  in  his  temporal  capacity,  de- 
nominated Hunkiar^  or  the  manslayer  5  it  is  the  name  commonly 
given  him,  and  denotes  the  absolute  power  which  he  has  over  the 
Ufe  of  each  of  his  subjects,  in  virtue  of  his  divine  commission.  Whor 
ever  submits  without  resistance  to  death  inflicted  by  his  order,  is 
looked  upon  as  sure  of  that  eternal  felicity  of  the  highest  order, 
which  belongs  to  martyrdom.  His  edicts,  always  receive4  with  re- 
ligious veneration,  are  welcomed  with  peculiar  awe,  when  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  under  his  hand  enjoining  obedience  5  and  whatever' 
may  be  the  tenor  of  such  a  comniand,  the  devout  Mussulman 
kisses  it  as  soon  as  it  is  presented  to  him,  and  piously  wipes  the 
dust  from  it  with  his  cheek.  The  Pashas  who  rebel  against  his 
authority,  are  careful  to  mention  his  name  with  holy  reverence  j 
and,  during  the  course  of  tlieir  disobedience,  scrupulously  comply 
with  his  orders  in  every  point,  except  when  he  requires  a  resig- 
nation of  their  independence,  or  some  sacrifice  injurious  to  it. 
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When  he  sends  his  executioners  to  despatch  a  rebellious  chieftaiD^ 
Jit  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  mere  production  of  the  imperial 
idi^ndate,  unaided  by  any  force,  silence  all  opposition,  and  com-^ 
Aland  obedience  from  the  rebel  and  his  followers.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  executioner  is  stopped  in  his  attempts  to  gain  admit* 
tmcty  and  himself  put  to  death.  But  if  he  once  performs  his 
office,  and  the  insurgent  leader  falls,  there  is  no  instance  of  his 
troops  revenging  his  death  on  the  bearer  of  so  sacred  a  commis-> 
trion,  though  he  comes  singly,  and  trusts  himself  among  an  armed 
multitude  of  men,  the  moment  before  in  the  act  of  rebellion. 
Rycaut  affirms,  though  Mr  Thornton  calls  it  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture, that  the  emperor  would  be  obeyed,  were  he  *  to  command 
'^hole  armies  to  precipitate  themselves  from  a  rock,  or  build  a 
bridge  "with  piles  of  their  bodies  for  him  to  pass  rivers,  or  to  kill 
one  another  to  affi^rd  him  pastime  and  pleasure.  * 

The  disciple  of  Mahomet  is  educated  in  a  haughty  befief  6f  the 
superiority  of  his  own  faith,  and  a  suitable  aversion  towards  all 
infidels,  ^  I  withdraw  my  foot  and  turn  away  my  face,  *  says  the 
prophet,  *  from  a  society  in  which  the  faithful  are  mixed  with 
,the  ungodly.  The  prayers  of  the  infidel,  are  not  prayers,  but 
wanderings,  '-^-^  Pray  not  for  those  whose  death  is  eternal  \  and 
defile  npt  thy  feet  by  passing  over  the  graves  of  men  the  enemies 
of  God  and  nis  prophet.  ^  The  example  of  the  prophet  himself, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  frequented  the  society  of  infidels,  is  of 
no  avail  in  counteracting  those  intolerant  precepts  \  and  the  more 
other  nations  have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Turk  by 
their  progress  in  wisdom  and  civility,  the  more  obdurate  has  been 
his  determination  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  his  own  faith,  and  to 
despise  their  advances.  The  spirit  of  proselytism  has  been 
shown,  not  in  any  attempts  to  convert  by  argument:  the  exten- 
sion of  dominion  was  the  only  object  of  the  prophet  in  proclaim- 
ing rewards  to  such  as  propagated  the  faith.  Whoever  refused 
the  profl^ered  creed,  was  either  to  be  cut  off,  or  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  vassal  paying  tribute ;  and  those  who  die  in  this  holy 
war,  pass  immediately  into  paradise.  *  Wash  not  their  bodies,* 
says  the  prophet ;  *  every  wound  which  they  bear,  will  smell 
sweeter  than  musk  in  the  day  of  judgment, '  While  to  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  alternative  of  conversion,  or  tributary  vassalage 
was  held  out,  the  idolater  was  doomed  to  death,  *  Kill  and  ex- 
terminate all  worshippers  of  plurality,'  says  the  Koran  5  and  this 
command  has,  not  infrequently,  been  literally  complied  with. 
The  Persians,  are,  however,  held  in  peculiar  abhorrence  \  and  it  is 
deemed  more  praiseworthy  in  the  sight  of  God  to  kill  a  single 
worshipper  of  fire,  tlian  seventy  infidels  of  any  other  religion.' 
The  doctrines  which  we  have  just  now  hastily  enumerated,  are 
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liot,  indeed,  the  only  articles  of  the  faith  held  by  Turks ;  nof 
are  they  unqualified,  m  the  theoretical  system  of  that  religion,  by 
other  tenets  of  a  better  kind.  But  the  history  of  Mahometanism^ 
^ows  how  much  more  prevalent  they  have  been  in  practice,  thatt 
the  milder  injunctions  with  which  they  are  mingled ;  and  we 
shall  reserve  for  %  subsequent  part  of  this  statement,  the  trifling* 
modifications  with  which  the  manners  of  ihh  people  prove  that 
the  worst  precepts  have  been  followed. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  minor  doctrines,  and  of  popular  SU'^ 
pcrstitions,  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  but 
not  sufficiently  important  in  their  effects  upon  the  political  state 
of  the  empire,  to  merit  a  minute  analysis.  They  are  rather  ob-* 
jects  of  literary  curiosity,  than  capable  of  leading  to  any  general 
views  of  the  subject.  We  shall  merely  notice  a  few  of  them* 
The  Turks  abhor  the  worship  of  images,  yet  think  it  decent 
to  reverence  departed  saints,  and  to  visit  their  tombs.  They 
chiefly  invoke  the  names  of  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediate 
Successors.  They  conceive  idiots  to  be  favoured  by  heaven,  fronn 
their  apparent  insensibility  to  the  evils  of  life,  and  their  ij^diflFer« 
ence  to  its  enjoyments.  They  prize  relics,  or  substances  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  persons  of  extraordinary  piety  j  and 
as^be  to  them  cures  and  other  miracles  similar  to  those  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  superstitions  inculcate.  They  dread  th< 
effect  of  sorcery,  and  provide  against  it  by  much  the  same  con-* 
trivances  as  are  used  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  sa^d 
Asia,  They  carefully  observe  dreams,  and  other  accidental  n6^ 
tions,  as  ominous  of  future  events  5  and  have  a  superstitious  aver* 
sion  to  all  pictures  of  the  human  body,  believing  that  angek  can-i 
tiot  enter  the  house  where  these  are.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecctf 
is  well  known  5  they  believe  that  it  cures  all  former  transgress 
sions,  and  hold  that  a  man  should  set  about  it  as  soon  as  hi^ 
means  are  double  the  expense  of  the  journey.  Such,  at  least,  id 
the  injunction  of  the  Koran  5  and  only  necessary  impediments^' 
as  blindness,  poverty,  lameness,  &c.  are  deemed  to  justify  i, 
Mussulman  in  neglecting  this  act  of  devotion.  The  Hack  stonh 
at  Mecca  is  in  object  of  peculiar  reverence  5  it  is  expected  to  be* 
endowed  with  speech  at  the  day  of  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  the  names  of  those  who  performed  the  pilgrimage.  The 
sanjac'slierify  or  standard  of  Mahomet,  being  the  curtain  of  thrf 
thamber-door  of  his  favourite  "wnfe,  is  kept  as  the  palladium  of 
the  empire,  upon  which  no  infidel  can  look  with  impunity^ 
It  is  carried  to  battle  with  great  formality  before  the  siiltan  of 
vizier ;  and  its  returh  is  hailed  by  all  the  Mussulmans  of  the  capi^ 
tal  going  out  to  meet  it. 

The  Turkish  church  is  in  every  particular  subordinate  to  the 

civil 
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civU  power;  if  the  sultan  is  considered  as  bound  by  the  law  of 
the  Prophet,  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  interpreter  of  that 
law.  The  mufti,  or  sheik'-ulam^  the  prelate  of  orthodoxy,  is  not 
an  ecclesiastical,  but  a  civil  functionary  3  or,  at  lea^t,  he  is  only 
ecclesiastical  in  so  far  as  the  whole  law,  of  which  he  is  the  first 
dkxrtor,  derives  its  origin  from  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  life 
the  Prophet.  The  sultan  himself  is  sovereign  pontiff,  as  well 
as  supreme  doctor  of  law,  in  virtue  of  the  calipnat.  In  his  name, 
and  by  his  authority,  the  priests  officiate.  These  are  either  Sheiks, 
who  preach,  and  Ruitilfs^  who  read  the  Koran,  in  the  large 
mosques  ;  Imams  (priests  par  excelknce),  who  recite  the  prayers, 
.or  Muezzinsy  who  chant,  from  the  towers  of  the  mosques,  certain 
hymns,  at  stated  periods,  bearing  witness  to  the  Mussulman  faith, 
and  summoning  the  people  to  prayer.  In  country  parishes,  or 
small  villages,  the  Imam  generally  performs  the  whole  of  these 
functions,  and  is  sometimes  Hagia,  or  schoolmaster,  besides.  All 
these  functionaries  of  religion  are  dependent  on  the  civil  magi- 
strate, who  may  displace  them  of  his  own  authority,  and  has 
Idmself  the  full  right  to  perform  every  public  duty  and  ceremony 
to  which  a  priest  is  competent.  *  The  priests, '  says  Mr  Thorn- 
fen,  *  in  their  habits  of  life,  are  not  distinguished  from  other, 
^tizens  $  they  live  in  the  same  society,  and  engage  in  the  same 
pursuits  J  they  sacrifice  no  comforts,  and  are  compelled  to  no 
acts  of  sclf-^denial ;  their  influence  on  society  is  entirely  depend- 
fjof,  on  their  reputation  for  learning  and  talents,  or  gravity  and 
moral  conduct  j  they  are  seldom  the  professed  instructors  of 
youth,  much  less  of  men,  and  by  no  means  are  they  considered  as 
the  directors  of  conscience  j  they  merely  chant  aloud  the  church 
service,  and  perform  offices,  which  the  master  of  a  family,  or  the 
oldest  person  in  company,  as  frequently,  and  as  consistently,  per- 
forms as  themselves.  Tne  Turks  know  nothing  of  those  expiatory 
ceremonies  which  give  so  much  influence  to  the  priesthood  y  all 
the  practices  of  their  religion  can  be,  and  are  performed,  without 
the  interference  of  the  priests. ' — In  conformity  to  this  acknow- 
ledged principle,  individuals,  as  the  proprietors  of  public  hotels, 
or  great  houses,  appoint  any  persons  they  please  to  act  as  do- 
mestic chanters  and  priests,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  do- 
mestic chaplains*  They  arc  merely  employed  to  perform  what 
die  master  of  the  family  would  otherwise  do  himself. 
■.  The  Dervishes  are  enthusiasts  who  consecrate  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  Allah,  and  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  duties  incul- 
cated in  the  Koran.  Their  institution  is  foreign  to  the  doc'trine^ 
q£  Mahometanism,  but  no  vizier  has  ever  ventured  to  suppress 
them.  "^They  enjoy  great  credit  with  the  people  from  their  sup- 
posed sanctity,  and  from  the  ceremonies  which  they,  perform,  si- 
milar 
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milar  to  incantations.  There  are  thirty-two  distinct  orders  of 
them.  Some  of  them  turn  round  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  m 
sort  of  wild  dance  j  others  howl  out  the  name  of  Allah  till  they 
throw  themselves  into  a  kind  of  fit,  and  fall  down  foaming  at  tfat 
fnouth.  This  is  enough  for  the  common  people,  who,  seeing 
something  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  done  by  people  who 
pry  out  *  Allah  !  *  easily  believe  tliat  Allah  is  at  the  bottom  of  it> 
and  revere  it  as  a  nianifestation  of  his  influence.  The  Emirs  zx^ 
jthe  descendants  of  Fatima,  Mahomet's  favourite  daughter,  and^ 
as  such,  highly  honoured.  They  wear  a  green  turban,  and  are 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  empire.  These  two  orders 
of  men,  the  dervishes  and  emirs,  are  die  only  classes  in  the  com* 
munity  who  possess,  as  it  were,  an  independent  existence, — the 
pnly  bodies  from  wliom  the  mandate  of  the  government  cannot 
in  a  moment  take  away  all  marks  of  distinction,  and  reduce  theitl 
to  a  level,  with  the  meanest  rabble. 

II.  So  great  a  portion  of  the  government  of  Turkey  consists  of 
Jthe  sultan's  personal  authority,  and  so  large  a  share  of  this  is  de- 
rived ifrom  the  influence  of  religion,  that  we  have  already  antici- 
pated an  important  part  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country  in 
describing  its  ecclesiastical  rites.  We  have  seen,  that  abject  obe* 
dience  to  the  emperor  is  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Mahometanisms 
inculcated  by  penal  sanctions,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  infinite  te* 
wards.  We  have  likewise  remarked,  that,  independent  of  hia 
will,  there  exists  no  clerical  order,  nor  any  thing  deserving  the 
^me  of  a  national  priesthood.  The  Multoha^  or  code  of  laws,  by 
which  the  empire  is  governed,  consists  of  the  precepts  contained 
in  the  Koran,  the  oral  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  decisions 
jof  th^  early  caliphs  and  doctors.  It  relates  to  every  subject  of 
life,  ■  and  comprehends  various  matters  appertaining  to  govern-* 
ment  j.  but  the  fultan  is  the  fole  judge  of  its  application  to  pardcu- 
Jar  cafes  \  and  both  the  Koran  and  other  books  relating  to  the  law, 
are  ftrifltly  forbidden  to  be  prmted.  The  Turkifh  civilians  hold, 
that  his  power  is  quite  i^nreftraincd,  except  where  religion  is  con* 
cerned  \  ^nd  the  cafuifts  afcribe  to  him  a  charafter  of  holincfi, 
which  no  immorality  can  tarnifh.  According  to  them,  he  may  kill 
fourteen  perfons  every  day,  without  affigning  aqy  rcafon  ;  and  they 
conceive  that  he  afts,  in  fach  cafes,  by  a  fort  of  divine  impulfe,  which 
muft  not  be  clofely  fcrutinized.  He  is  the  proprietor  of,  and  heir 
to,  all  real  property,  except  what  has  been  deftined  to  pious  ufes,— 
though  cuilom  rcftrains  nim  in  the  cxercife  of  this  right,  where 
there  are  natural  heirs,  and  where  the  perfon  laft  feifed  was  not 
a  fervant  of  the  crown.  He  is  the  immediate  fountain  of  all 
honour  *,  and,  without  his  appointment,  there  is  no  dignity  or 
f  ^  acquired  by  fevice^  or  tranlmitted  by  inheritance. 
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It  IS  the  maxim  of  theTurkifli  law,  that  a  female  cannot  hold  the 
fceptre;  and,  upon  the  death  or  dcpofition  of  a  fultan,  though  efiefl- 
ed  by  the  moft  violent  infurrcftion,  another  member  of  the  fame 
fiimily  is  uniformly  chofen  to  fucceed  him.  The  younger  brothers 
61  the  reigning  monarch  arc  kept  in  a  ftatc  of  confinement,  with 
Ac  jealoufy  which  charaflerizes  all  caftern  courts.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  feraglio  is  fuch  as  bed  fits  a  man  to  negled  every  im- 
portant concern  ;  to  purfue  a  life  of  indolent  voluptuoufnefs  ;  and 
to  be  governed  by  his  paflions  and  caprices,  while  he  refigns  to  a 
minifter  the  care  of  ruling  his  empire. 

Though  every  thing  depends  on  the  wiH  of  the  Sultan,  it  is 
his  constant  principle  to  act  by  deputy.  He  never  appears  him- 
self by  any  act  of  interference.  His  officers  are  created  and  re- 
moved, by  a  word,  or  a  nod.  They  are  entirely  submissive  t6 
his  autfiority ; — ^they  are  accountable  to  him  for  every  thing  which 
they  or  the  people  may  do  ; — they  stand  between  him  and  the 
people  whenever  he  may  give  discontent.  Of  these,  the  Vizir 
Azem^  or  Grand  Vizir,  is  the  first.  He  is  the  depositary  of  the 
Sultan's  whole  power,  so  long  as  his  master  does  not  chuse  to 
interfere,  and  is,  in  the  first  instance,  responsible  both  to  him 
and  to  the  people ;  that  is  to  say,  when  any  thing  goes  wrong  in 
public  affairs,  either  the  Sultan  or  the  people  are  in  the  practice 
of  taking  revenge  on  the  Grand  Vizir.  He  presides  in  the  divan^ 
or  great  council  of  the  ministers,  where  the  Sultan  either  is,  or 
is  supposed  to  assist,  concealed  by  a  curtain,  and  taking  no  active 
&re  in  the  deliberations.  Formerly  this  council  used  only  to 
tonction  the  proceedings  of  the  Vizir,  without  in  any  degree  li- 
initing  his  influence,  and  sharing  in  his  responsibility.  But  we 
are  informed  by  Mr  Thornton,  that  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
last  Russian  war,  three  ministers  leagued  together  to  check  the 
power  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  a  change 
of  system,  which  gives  the  divan  a  substantive  share  in  the  go- 
vernment along  with  that  minister  himself.  We  confess  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such  a  controul  can 
exist,  when  die  Grand  Vizir  retains  his  place  of  the  Sultan's  de- 
puty in  the  executive  government,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
pultan  prefers  the  wisdom  and  responsibility  of  several  ministers  ' 
to  that  of  one.  The  number  of  the  Vizirs  composing  the  divan 
varies.  The  two  Cazy-askers^  or  chief  judges  of  Romelia  and 
Anatolia ;  the  Capudan-pasJia^  or  high-admiral ;  the  treasurer ; 
the  chief  of  the  war  and  foreign  department ;  the  officer  who 
affixes  the  Sultan's  cypher  to  acts  j  and  the  grand  purveyor,  are 
generally  members  of  this  council.  The  frequent  changes  that 
take  place  in  these  departments  do  not  at  all  affect  the  details  of 
public  business,   The  iBferior  officers,  who  ate  numerous  and 

very 
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very^pert  Ifl  tkeir  functions,  remain  generally  die  sa|ne>  an4 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  government  undisturbed,  while  their  sut 
periors  are  visiting  the  seven  tovers,  or  the  islands,  qr  Xo^xjig 
their  heads,  or  are  torn  in  pieces  by  the  sqldiery  or  the  multitude, 
The  failings  whic^h  our  author  admits  myst  b^  imputed  to  tfic 
character  of  the  Turkish  ministers,  are  not,  we  fear,  i^nkfiow9 
in  the  divans  of  other  nations.  Certainly  it  wo\ild  ill  become  ^/^ 
at  the  present  moment,  to  express  any  contempt  for  a  people  go* 
Verged  by  men,  ^  with  whom  the  preservation  of  their  gyrn  au- 
thority is  paramount  to  every  consideration,  and  with  whom  it  is 
useless  to  urge  tjie  interest  of  the  empire,  if  their  persoo^il  Jid* 
vantage  or  safety  be  endangered  by  the  measure.  ' 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  entrusted  to  Heiiteoants, 
^ippointed  by  the  Sultan,  ^nd  removeable  at  his  pleasure.  Th^ 
greater  prpvinces,  comprehending  several  subdivisions,  aye  gOf 
verned  by  begler-begs^  or  hex^ler^heys^  a  title  equivalent  to  *  prince 
of  princes. '  The  lesser  provinces,  either  included  as  subdivir 
^i0ns  under  those  governments,  or  forming  separate  provinces,  or 
siagle  towns,  are  administered  by  governors  with  the  titles  pf 
fasha^  Bey^  or  Aga,  Pasha  is  a  general  appellation  for  governor  ; 
but  seems  chiefly  applicable  to  provinces  of  a  certs^in  ea^tent. 
^ey  is  applied  to  smaller  principalities  \  and  Aga  is  a  military  go* 
vernor,  frequently  of  a  single  town.  We  spe^k  with  a  pertain 
want  of  precision  on  this  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
fused than  Mr  Thornton's  account.  Ift  the  same  page,  we  are 
told  that  ^  the  belerbeys  exert  a  superior  jurisdiction  over  th^  go^ 
vernments  administered  by  the  paslmsy  the  bei^Sy  and  the  sanjt^cf  ;  * 
— *  that  these  governments  are  called  pash(iliksy  muss^limliis,  vmh 
vadaliksf  and  agaliks  ;  ' — ^  that  the  chief  governor  has  no  autho- 
rity over  those  inferior  officers  in  his  own  district ; ' — ^  that  next 
to  the  Grand  Vizir  ranks  a  pasha  of  three  tails, — then  a  pasha 
of  two  tails, — then  a  bey,  who  has  only  one  tail, — ^and,  lastly, 
the  aga,  who  has  only  a  sanjak  or  standard ; '  so  that  the  last 
statement  (which  is  in  a  note)  omits  all  mention  of  the  belerbey, 
whom  the  text  placed  first,  and  calls  sanjaiy  a  standard,  which 
the  text  denominated  a  governor.  *  On  turning  to  Rycaut, 
from  whom  this  page  is  apparently  taken,  \ve  find  sangiack  used 
for  smaller  province,  or  subdivision  of  the  beglerbeglik ;  and 
sangiack'hegi  for  the  governor  of  the  subdivision ;  (a  nomenclar 
ture  adopted  by  Mr  Thornton  also  in  another  part  of  his  book, 
p.  162.)  We  find,  also,  no  distinction  made  between  a  horse 
tail  and  a  standard ;  and  beglerbeg  and  pasha  are  used  indiscrif 

minately 

*  P.  122. — ^The  difference  of  fpelling  is  evidently  a  miftake;  Saryac 
ufed  for  Itandard  ia  p.  274. 
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tninately  fot  the  governors  of  large  protinces  ;  though  pasha  ohi 
ly,  and  not  beylerbey,  is  applied  to  the  governors  of  Separate  ter-* 
ritories  or  towers,  larger  than  those  governed  by  beys  or  agas ; 

g^ycaut,  chap,  xii.)  Indeed*,  it  is  the  frequent  misfortune  of 
r  Thornton's  readers,  to  find  themselves  left  in  confusion  and 
Uncertainty,  by  his  vague,  and  often  contradictory  statements; 
There  generally  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  at  a  fixed  opinion,  or 
making  out  a  clear  point,  from  a  perusal  of  this  book. 

All  these  offices  are  conferred  for  money.  The  value  of  each 
is  accurately  stated  in  a  book  at  the  seraglio  j  and,  at  the  ex<^ 
piration  of  the  first  year,  the  payment  must  be  renewed  ;  other- 
wise a  successor  is  found  who  will  give  the  pric^;  Besides  pay*. 
itig  so  much  to  the  Sultan,  presents  must  be  constantly  made 
to  court  favourites,  if  the  pasha  (we  use  the  term  genericaily) 
'wSuld  retain  his  place ;  and  if  those  presents  with  the  tribute 
tome  regularly  to  the  Porte^  no  ^inquiries  are  made  into  the 
tneans  by  which  the  nioney  was  raised,  or  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor in  any  other  respect.  When  a  pasha  can  establish  his 
independence  by  his  wealth  or  the  number  of  his  troops,  he  re- 
bels 5  that  is  to  say,  he  sends  no  remittances  to  the  Porte  j  and, 
if  the  distance  is  to©  great,  or  the  Sultan's  power  too  small  to 
rabdue  him  by  force,  a  SOTt  of  contest  in  cunning  arises  between 
die- Sultan  and  him,  the  former  trying  to  assassinate,  the  latter 
td  kill  the  assassin.  It  iis  not  uncommon  for  this  feeble  power 
tO'  send  an  executioner,  with  orders,  if  he  should  fail  in  the  main 
object  of  his  mission,  to  heap  honours  on  the  rebellious  chief,— 
that  appearances  may  be  saved ;  a  chance  of  further  obedience 
and  tribute  obtained ;  and  punishment  deferred  to  a  fitter  season, 
'  III.  We  shall  now  shortly  consider  what  have  been  represent- 
ied  as  the  checks  to  the  absolute  power  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  U/ema,  or  body  of  the  law  and  the  religious  insti- 
tutions or  opinions  of  the  country,  are  commonly  viewed  in  this 
light.  The  Utema  (or  learned  men),  in  its  more  extensive  signi- 
fication, comprehends  all  the  lawyers  and  priests  of  the  empire ; 
but,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  it  is  restricted  to  signify,  the  juriscon- 
6uits,  or  mujiisy  and  judges,  and  cadis  ;  that  is,  the  persons  skill- 
ed in  the  law,  and  those  appointed  to  administer  it.  Every  thing 
relating  to  this  point  is  confusion  in  Mr  Thornton ;  and  we  suIh 
join  some  passages,  occurring  within  the  bounds  of  a  fnv  pages, 
to  show  how  little  he  or  his  compiler  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
forming  distinct  notions  of  their  subject.  *  The  Ulemay  the  per- 
petual and  hereditary  guardians  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  the 
empire,'  p.  100.  *  The  order  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes,  comprehending  indeed  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  fouhahha^  or  jurisconsults,  who  are  a- 
gain  subdivided  into  muftis^  or  doctors  of  law,  and  cadtSj  or  mi- 

nistera 
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nister*  of  justice. '  p.  101.  This  dignity  (of  Ulema)  iS  perpt-r 
tual  and  hereditary,  not  in  individuals,  but  in  the  order. '  not^ 
top.  lOlw  •  Their  property  is  hereditary  in  their  families,  and 
is  not  liable  to  arbitrary  confiscations.'  p.  101.  *  About  the laid 
of  the  seyenteenth  century,  they  were  made  removeable  at  pte^ 
stire,  like  all  other  functionaries.  '  note  to  p.  101.  *  The  Ule* 
ma  used  formerly  to  admit  no  one  into  their  order  who  was  mp^ 
recommended  by  some  extraordiiiaxy  merit ;  but  now  the  sultm 
creates  Ulema  at  his  pleasure,  *  p.  1 02.  *  The.  children  of  MMas* 
^judges  of  great  towns)  <  are  admitted  with  the  consent  of  thf 
Sheik'IsJam  (or  chief  mufti) ;  but  it  requires  an  express  order  of 
^he  sovereign  to  admit  any  other  children. '  p.  1 02.  .  The  functions 
of  the  ulema  are  perfectly  distinct  and  unconnected  with  thos9 
of  the  itnamSf  or  inmiediate  ministers  of  religion.  These  doncMt 
even  belong  to  the  order  of  the  Ulema,  in  the  restricted  mean- 
ing and  general  acceptation  of  the  word. '  p.  103.  *  Thf 
mufti  is  the 4:hief  :  minister  of  the  legal,  judicial,  and/ religi^!9U$ 
power.  *  p.  94.  *  An  ancient  prejudice,  founded  on  the  respect 
due  to  religion  and  its  ministers,  protects  individuals  of  the  qi^ 
der  of  the  Ulema  from  judicial  inflictions,  entailing  infamy  or 
•dishonour. '  p.  106.  In  p.  107,  it  is  twice  stated,  that  the  Ule- 
rma  b^ye  their  appointment,  individually,  as  well  as  their  cootir* 
nuance  in  office,  to  the  Sultan  alone.  *  The  Ulema  are  wholly 
^unconnected  with  the  ecclesiastical  order. '  p.  112.  ... 
-  Such  being  Mr  ThortitonV  various  statements,  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  excused,  if  we  have,  failed  to  catch  his  meanihg ;  for 
indeed  he  seems  not  to  know  it  himself.  But  one  thing  appears 
clear,  that  whatever  influence  this  body  possesses,  must  be 
erted  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  sovereign,  who  can  rfemoye 
every  offending  member,  and  destroy  the  mufti  himself.  Tfe 
reputation  which  the  mufti  has  for  learning,  and  the  high  ho- 
nours with  which  he  is  treated,  both  by  the  Sultan  and  his  courts 
give  his  opinion  great  weight.  He  is  consulted  on  all  occasioiis 
of  importance  ;  but  if  he  gives  an  opinion  (or  fetiva,  which  he 
does  in  writing)  contrary  to  the  sovereign's  inclination,  he  .iS 
without  scrupk  dismissed,  and  a  more  complying  counsellor  is 
found  to  take  office  under  the  virtual  pledge. 

The  administration  of  justice,  by  the  members  of  the  Ulems^ 
whom  the  sultan  chooses  for  this  purpose,  is  worse  than  any  thinjg 
which  the  subjects  of  a  regular  government  can  imagine.  It  is 
strange  to  find  Mr  Thornton  assert,  in  general,  that  justice  is 
•  equally  administered  in  suits  where  both  parties  are  Turks  ;  and 
fill  a  whole  chapter  with- proofs,  that  the  Turkish  judges  are  dbSe 
most  cruel  and  venal  persons  in  the  world.  If  the  trade  of  a  false 
witness  is  one  of  tht  most  flourishiflg  in  Turkey,— -if  the  judge  is 
;  .  ,  compelled 


e^iUpelted'to  decide  according  to  oral  testimonyi  unless  wben  he 
tuk,  by  cross-examination^  convict  a  witness,  on  the  spot^  of  perr 
|ury,^if  a  person  so  convicted  is  scarcely  liable  to  any  punishr 
ment, — if,  moreover,  in  all  their  decisions  respecting  the  rightf 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  bribery  alone  sways  the  Turkish  judges;—- 
h  it  conceivable  that  the  causes  between  Turks  can  be  determin- 
ed equitably  ?  The  account  given  by  our  author,  of  the  summary 
Ihode  in  wmch  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  are  decided,  is  equal- 
ly St  variance  with  his  general  panegyric ;  and  the  inference  to 
jbe  drawn  from  his  whole  statement  is,  that  no  such  thing  as  re- 
i^ular  justice  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
'  What  check,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  furnished  bv  the  insti- 
tutiohs  of  this  empire  to  the  power  of  the  sultan  ?  Tnere  is  evi- 
dently but  one — the  dread  of  popular  insurrection.  Every  thing 
d^nds  for  its  existence  on  the  nod  of  the  prince ;  and  he  may 
fust  push  his  caprices  as  far  as  he  thinks  the  degraded  state  of  his 
subjects  tvill  permit  him.  He  owes  to  their  superstitions,  imme- 
diately, the  greater  part  of  his  influence — ultimately,  the  whole  of 
It.  He.  has  chiefly  to  beware  lest  those  superstitions  are  not  the 
cause  of  some  sudden  commotion  against  his  person,  or  that  of 
his  minister.  He  has  also  to  guard  against  any  conduct  so  gener- 
tiUy  hurtful  to  his  people,  and  so  plainly,  so  instantly  felt  by  them, 
'  as  to  overcome  the  sense  of  religious  awe  with  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  his  government.  Thus  he  must  avoid 
tov  violent  interference  with  religious  observances  and  the  estab- 
lislied  customs  of  the  country,  which  are  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  superstitious  feelings.  He  must  also  be  ready  to  vary 
"his  conduct  when  he  perceives  symptoms  of  serious  commotions  be- 
ing excited  by  it.  The  most  successful  mode  of  showing  discontent 
at  Constantinople  is  said  to  be  setting  the  town  on  fire  In  different 
'places.  When  the  sultan  learns  that  one  of  these  fires  is  no  soon- 
er extinguished  than  another  breaks  out,  he  bethinks  him  of  his 
situation,  and  begins  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  complained  of. 
As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  they  may  complain  indeed 
of  their  pasha,  by  sundry  remonstrances  to  tJie  Porte ;  but  without 
presents,  so  large  as  to  exceed  those  which  he  sends  in  his  defence, 
the  application  is  altogether  vain.  It  may  easily  be  imagined, 
that  the  pasha  is  less  exposed  to  insurrection  than  the  ^ultan ; 
and  his  government  is  in  proportion  more  severe. 

IV.  When  the  Turks  overran  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, they  divided  the  lands  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  pursued 
by  the  northern  nations  under  similar  circumstances.  The  ge- 
neral, after  seizing  a  certain  portion,  assigned  the  rest  to  his  of- 
ficers and  men,  upon  condition  that  they  should  attend  him  in  all 
future  wars  as  soon  as  required.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween 


tween  this  artd  the  feudal  tentites  oiF  the  north  wasj  that  all  the 
proprietors  held  immediately  of  the  general  or  sultan — and  nb  bnb 
Owed  sertrice  to  any  intermediate  chief.  SUch  of  the  former  infi* 
del  proprietors  as  were  not  extirpated  during  the  conquest,  weriD 
j^ermitted  to  remain  as  cultivatorSj  or  tributary  proprietors  of  the 
hands  not  exhausted  by  the  first  partition.    The  Mussuimansi  a^ 
lone  were  allowed  to  serve  in  war.    Tho6e  conquered  MussiiU 
faans  who  preferred  a  life  of  peace^  were  classed  with  thfe  uifidel 
tributaries,  ahd  paid  a  capitation  tax  as  commutation  for  their  mi* 
litary  services.    This  class,  whether  infidels  or  MtissulmanSj  are 
called  Rtwahs  ;  but  that  appellation  is  more  commonly  restricted 
to  the  infidel  tributaries,  who  are  likewise  denominated  Zimmyf, 
Vhile  the  Mussulman  tributaries  are  called  Bfledis.    The  Mussul- 
ftian  Rayahs  form  the  national  5  the  feudal  proprietors  fortn  the 
feudal  'militia.  .All  Mussulman  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
tirms,  are  bound  to  join  the  Pasha's  standard  j  but  the  former 
class  are  a  sort  of  volunteers,  and  soon  return  home  \  the  latter 
"serve,  and  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops^  from  the  obligations  of 
their  charter,  and  are  somewhat  more  to  be  dcfperided  upon*  They 
fare  either  Ziiims  or  Timanots^  according  as  they  possess  ^  Zaimet^ 
or  a  Ttmar :  the  former  containing  600  acres,  or  upwards,  the 
.latter  from  SOO  to  500.  *   In  the  reign  of  Soliman  I;,  there  were 
8195  Zaims,  and  50,i60  Timars,  whidh  furnished  150|000  men 
to  the  militia ;  Olivier  reckons  at)out  •^0,000,  arid  Mr  Eton 
1B2,<X)0.    Whatever  the  number  may  now  te,  they  are  little  a^ 
flapted  to  the  modern  practice  of  Ivamre.    They  remain  in  the 
ifield  only  till  they  obtain  a  certificate  which  cannot  be  refused,  af** 
ter  the  campaign  has  lasted  «ix  months^    They  then,  at  die  be^ 

finning  of  winter,  desert,  or  rather,  marc*h  off  in  large  bodies,  as 
appened  when  they  were  serving  in  Syria  last  wan  Those  pr6««- 
jnrietors  of  feudal  lands,  who  do  'not  furnish  a  cotitingent,  must 
pay,  in  the  European  provinces,  one  year's  revenue  i  in  the  Asiatic, 
twoi  This,  together  with  the  capitaftion  tax,  and  the  comnluta* 
Hon  money  of  the  Bekdts^  fotmed  the  btdk  of  the  Turkish  reve* 
■nire,  as  the  militia  supplied  the  army^  by  which  the  Ottoinan  con- 
iquests  were  made.  The  changes  which  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  been  made  in  both,  are  merely  additions  to  those  original 
"branches  of  the  military  and  financial  system; 

About  the  middle  of  the  foutteenth  century,  the  body  of  Jarli*. 
"Ssaries  ^as  formed  \  at  that  time,  12^000  in  number.    They  now 
amoofnt  to  about  40,000,  f  and  unitlj  the  functions  of  police  of- 
voL.  X.  NO.  20.  S  ficers 


*  This  is  My  THemitpn's  dc.cbto;— We  have  teafon  to  behcVc,  that 
h*  13  wrtfDg'  in  the  tttteftt  i*hich     a^nS  tb  i*ofe  diVifiOTSi 
•    \  I'liis  is .  much  lefs  than  the  eftiihates  bf  former  authors ;  but  we 
are  convinced  of  its  accuracy.    Mr  T;  judicioufly  grounds  it  on  tiie 
amount  ©f  the  pay.  - 
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ficers  with  the, military  profession.    They  have  peculiar  privi- 
jeges— ^re  judged  only  by  their  own  officers — receive  punishment 
in  the  mobt  pi  ivijtc  manner,  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  corps— 
tnd  are  the  especial  instruments  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers 
in  government,  as  well  as  his  best  regular  troops.    They  were 
formerly  trained  to  the  service  with  the  greatest  care,  and  select- 
ed from  the  finest  young  men  in  the  country.    But  their  disci- 
pline has  gradually  relaxed,  and  they  no  longer  deserve  even  a 
tmall  part  of  the  fame  which  they  anciently  possessed.    It  is  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  however,  that  a  little  care  from  European 
officers,  mi^ht  still  restore  the  greater  part,  of  their  merits  as  an 
army.    Besides  the  effective  force  of  the  Janizaries,  a  vast  num- 
fcpr  of  persons  are  nominally  enrolled  in  the  corps,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  the  capitation  tax. ;  The  topgis  or  gunners,  are  said  tB 
be  30,000  in  number,  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. This  includes  those  employed  in  the  cannon  founderies,  and 
as  artificers.    There  are  15,000  very  gopd  cavalry,  on  the  regular 
'irstablishment ;  besides  corps  of  gtbegis  or  armourers,  and  sakkas 
or  water-carriers  ;  and  the  pashas  levy  bodies  of  pioneers,  miners, 
^c.  during  war,  or  to  assist  the  ®ther  forces  on  their  march 
tlirough  the  provinces.    It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  the  Turkish  army  with  tolerable  precision.    There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  government  itself  is  in  possession  of 
no  accurate  enumeration  of  the  militia    and  the  calculation  of  the 
whole  force,  published  by  Marsigli  a  oentury  ago,  is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  on.    He  estimated  the  regulars  (or 
Capicufy J'  at  about  58,000  infantry,  including  janizaries,  topgis, 
sakkas,  &c.  and  15,200  cavalry  5  and  the  militia  (or  Toprahli) 
at  about  126,000.    Of  the  regulars,  above  21,000  Janizaries  were 
required  for  garrisons  and  other  ordinary  services  ;  and  of  the  mi- 
litia, about  a  sixth  might  be  deducted  for  false  returns :  so  that 
the  effective  disposable  force,  militia  and  regulars,  could  not  exceed 
160,0Q0  men.    The  relaxation  of  provincial  government  having 
greatly  increased  since  that  time,  the  Porte  generally  expects  the 
levies  of  militia  which  it  makes,  to  fall  short,  by  one  half,  of  the 
numbers  ordered. 

The  army,  thus  raised,  is  extremely  deficient  in  discipline, 
though  by  no  means  wanting  in  courage.  The  officers  under- 
stand but  little  of  the  tactics  required  to  oppose  a  skilful  enemy, 
and  they  pursue  certain  old  rules  for  disposing  their  troops,  hand- 
ed down  from  their  forefathers,  incapable  of  application  to  the 
present  state  of  military  affiairs,  and  indeed  always  adhered  to, 
whatever  movements  might  be  made  to  oppose  them.  Where  a 
few  companies  are  required  to  perform  any  duty,  and  no  precon- 
certed, schemes  are  necessary,  the  Turkish  troops  frequently  do 

excellent 
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excellent'  service.  The  cavalry  will  folbw  up  a  successful  attack^ 
and  their  execution  is  then  dreadful.  The  infantry,  posted  in  forts* 
will  defend  them  with  admirable  perseverance,  and  will  act  well 
as  light  troops  behind  walls  or  other  fences.  But  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed  must  be  immediate,  and  they  must  be 
employed  when  their  courage  is  up  v — they  cannot  be  relied  on  foit 
the.regular  duties  of  a  besieged  garrison,  nor  will  they  rally  after 
being  broken.  In  short,  they  are  an  undisciplined  soldiery— pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  strength  and  agility — ^aboimding  in  individual 
courage  and  fanaticism — not  unskilful  in  the  management  of 
horses  and  arms-— capable  of  performing  services  where  no  great 
combination  or  foresight  is  required — and  likely  to  assist  morc^ 
regular  forces,  or  even  to  oppose  some  resistance  themselves  to  ai| 
invading  army,  however  little  may  be  expected  from  them  in  car-' 
rying  on  the  wiar  abroad.  The  same  want  of  discipline  prevails 
in  tlieir  navy,  with  a  much  greater  want  of  skilL  They  have  se-' 
veral  very  beautiful  ships,  chiefly  built  by  foreigners,  but  wretch- 
edly manned.  There  are  about  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  as 
many  frigates,  Mr  Thornton  asserts,  that,  in  navigating  small 
craft,  the  Turks  are  equally  skilful  with  the  Greeks,  and  that 
both  are  equally  unfit  to  manage  larger  vessels.  This  is  an  opi- 
nion quite  contrary  to  the  conmion  belief  upon  the  subject.  The 
Greeks  are  understood  to  be  greatly  superior  in  seamanship.  Mr 
Thornton  admits,  that  they  form  the*  bulk  of  the  crews  of  thcf 
Turkish  men  of  war ;  and,  from  their  expertness  in  managing 
coasting  vessels,  they  might  certainly  be  trained,  without  difiiculty^ 
to  make  tolerable  seamen. 

The  territorial  arrangements  adopted  by  the  Turks  during  their 
conquests,  laid  the  foundatiop  of  their  financial,  as  well  as  of 
their  military  system ;  but  the  additions  afterwards  made  to  the' 
former,  have  been  much  less  considerable.  The  revenues  con- 
sist of  two  great  branches,  the  Miri^  or  public  income  5  and  thef 
Hazniy  or  sultan's  private  treasure.  Neither  Mr  Thornton,  nor 
any  other  writer,  has  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  this  sepa-* 
ration  is  kept  up  j  and  how  a  prince,  so  absolute  as  the  Grand 
Signer,  is*  prevented  by  any  consideration,  except  that  of  his 
own  interest  as  connected  with  that  of  the  empire,  or  compliance 
with  custom  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous  commotions,  from 
viewing  the  whole  treasury  as  Hazai. In  practice,  however,  the 
branches  are  kept  distinct.  The  Jf/W,  winch  is  under  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Defterdar  Effendiy  or  high  treasurer,  is  derived  from: 
the  havatchf  or  capitation  tax,  paid  by  the  rayahs ;  varying  in 
different  jarts  of  the  empire,  and  levied  differently  on  persons 
according  to  their  fortunes  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  of  three 
classes,  ten,  six,  axu^  three  piastres,  accordmg  to  kw^— The 


fgftJ'fax,  iyemg  a  tenth  -of  t&eipxoduce  all  over  the  empilsr  ;i'e8ti^ 
mated  in  the  treasury  bodcSj  at  twenty  millions  Sterling ;  h^t  de- 
tEuned)  for  the  mb^t  part^  in  the  provinces  to  defray  the  piiUic 
expences : — A  tax  on  the  produce  of  industry  in  professions^  p^ 
by  die  rayahs,  and  estimated  at  a  fourth  of  their  dear  gains^  ibut 
un^ually  and  arbitrarily  levied :— Customs  tm  imports  and  ex^ 
ports^  chiefly  farmed,  and  collected  with  mildness^  ^mountiiig 
to  S  per  cent,  for  Frank  merchants,  and  5  for  nacLmes^^Mono^ 
poly  of  the  greater  part  of  the  com  consumed  in  Constantinople^ 
enforced  wim  peculiar  sttictnesi^  and  to  the  xigorous  preventioa 
ef  air  private  forestalling  *y  ?the  forfeitures  of  Zaims  and  Tim^ 
riots  who  neglect  their  military  services  y — ^die  inheritance  of  all 
persons  in  pik)lic  employments,  except  the  Ulema, — and  of  aU 
persons  whatsoever  dying  intestate— 'mineir  and  cqinage-^tribute 
iron!  Moldavia  and  Waliachia^-^ccHitributiona  in  kind  for  the  6er* 
vice  of  the  navy.  The  total  amount  of  these  branches  of  incdme 
cannot  be  gathered  with  any  degree  of  accsracy  from  the  in- 
formation before  U6.  Our  author,  after  Cantemir,  states  it  at 
5,375,0001.  Sterling ;  Mr  Eton,  the  fanciful  nature  of  whose  de* 
tails  he  fully  exposes,  puts  it  at  4,494',250l.  This  is  expended 
in  paying  the  regular  troops  and  such  of  the  officers  as  do  not  pay 
themselves  by  extortions — repairing  the  fort»  and  works— *and 

firoviding  those  articles  for  the  navyj  which  the  empire  does  not 
umish.  The  HazMtj  or  sultan's  treasure,  under  die  care  of  the 
second  black  eunuch,  is  derived  from  the  imperial  domains—pre- 
sents from  his  servants — contributions,  in  kind,  c£  whatever  the 
empire  produces  fit  for  his  use — and  the  sale  of  offices  of  state, 
as  well  as  the  annual  fees  paid  on  renewing  tlie  appointments* 
An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  introduce  an  excise ;  but  it 
has  given  rise  to  great  discontents,  like  all  innovations  in  this  des* 
potic  empire ;  and,  if  not  already  abandoned,  will  probably  soon 
be  given  up*  The  numberless  extortions  practised  by  officers  of  all 
denominations,  are  submitted  to,  because  enforced  by  military  exe- 
cution ;  and  they  furnish  a  large  portion  of  most  of  the  branches 
of  revenue,  which  we  have  hastily  enumerated,  besides  defraying 
the  expence  of  maintaining  those  officers  and  their  attendants. 

V.  The  length  to  which  this  article  has  ahready  extended, 
prevents  us  from  detailing,  with  equal  minuteness,  the  particulars 
most  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  manners  and  character  df  the 
Turks.  We  have  ahready,  indeed,  anticipated,  in  treating  of  .rfieir 
religion,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  *  section.    Men  bdieving 

firmly 

y  '.  "  '    i' '  I  <  ■  I       I    ■  i|j         ■    ■  i.-i    •    •  , 

*  The  moft  fertile  provinces  arc  obHged  to  deliver  grain  to  the  go- 
mnoient,  at  lojt  {k-icea  f  and  ^  the  grain  brought  b^;^  others,^  is  (oldifllt 
jriceSf^  aod  in  quantities,  fixed  by  ^gciternment. 
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fxmly-  in^it^edodttnation,  and  taught  tb  regard  certain  useless 
c^emonks^;  when  acconapanied  by  the  involuntary,  and  to  them^ 
from,  their,  ignorance,  necessary  act  of  faith,  as  sufficient  to  se* 
oiire  eternal  rappiness  after  deatn,  are  not  likely  to  regulate  their 
Irres  by  the  moral  precepts  which  their  religion  ^superadds  to 
li)M>3e  lUndamentai  injunctions.  The  violent  and  capricious  na* 
*ure  of 'the  government,  and  the  corrupt  adanainistration  of  jus^ 
lice  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  must  increase,  instead 
of  torrectirig,  the  debasement  of  their  cteracter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise,  indeed,  to  find  any  good  qualities  in  this  people  j  an^ 
almost  all  authors,  seem  agreed,  in  ascribing  to  them  a  quick 
^enSe  of  insyjt,  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  gratitude  for  past 
favours.  Their  natural  talents  seem  to  be  le8S.:questioned,  th^ 
more  our  intercourse  wldfi  thena.  is  extended  \  but  while  a  con^ 
tempt  for  the  enlightened- nations  which- surround  «them,  con- 
tirtueii.a  principle  of  thieir  religion,  we  can  expert  nothing  short 
of  a  violent  chaage  in  theij  government,  to  promote  tTie  cukiva- 
tipn  of  their  abilities;  in  their  behaviour,  they  are  graceful,  se- 
date, and -courteous  \  possesing  all  those  qualities  which  sonie  peo-^ 
pie  in  civilized  nations  prize  as  tbe  perfection  of  good  manners. 
Their  fondness  for  warm-baths,  smoking,  story-telling,  sights  of 
dancing,  and  wrestling,  the  pleasures  <rf  the  liareniy  aiil  whatever 
else  contributes  to  animal  gratification  without  a  considera^ 
ble  encroachment  upon  their  habitual  Indolence,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description  |  the  pleasures  of  intoxicatiGn, 
whether  by  wine  or  opium,  are  not  so  generally  indulged  in. 
Tlie  following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  contrast  which  the 
Turkish  manners  exhibit  to  our  own,  in  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars, is  so  much  better  than  Mr  I'hornton's  usual  styie  of  wri- 
ting, that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  he  has  obtained  it  from  some 
former  author- 

*  Every' traveller  mull  have  noticed,  ^though  Dumont  appears  to  b< 
the  £rft  who  has  recorded  the  obfervation,)  that  the  Turkifli  ufagci 
contrail  in  a  flngular  noanner  with  our  own.  This  difBinllltude,  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  their  habits,  is  fo  genera],  even  in  things  of  ap- 
parent infignificance,  at  almofl  to  indicate  dcfign  rather  than  accident* 
The  whole  exterior  of  the  oriental  is  different  from  ours.  The  Eu- 
ropean (lands  firm  and  erect,  his  head  drawn  back,  his  cheft  protruded, 
<he  point  of  the  foot  turned  outwards,  and  the  knees  (Iraight.  The 
attitude  of  the  Turk  is  lefs  remote  from  nature,  and  in  each  of  thefe 
refpedls  approaches  nearer  to  the  models  which  the  ancient  ftatuariea 
appear  to  have  copied.  Their  robes  are  large  and  loofe,  entirely  con- 
cealing the  contour  of  the  human  form,  encumberinjj  motion,  and  ill- 
adapted  to  manly  exercife.  Our  clofc  and  fhort  drefles,  calculated  for 
promptitude  of  adlion,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in  dig- 
uiiy  and  modcily.    They  reverence  the  beard  as  the  fyiabol  of  man- 
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hood  and  the  token  of  indepcddence ;  but  they  pradife  depilation  of 
^e  body  from  motives  of  deaolmefs.  In  performing  their  devotions^ 
0r  on  entering  a  dwelling,  they  take  off  their  (hoes.  In  inviting  a  per* 
ion  to  approach  them,  they  ufe  what  with  as  is  conOdered  aa  a  repulr 
£ve  motion  pf  the  h^nd.  In  writing,  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to 
jeft.  The  pafter  of  a  houfe  does  the  honours  of  his  table  by  ferving 
Jumfelf  firft  from  the  diih :  he  drinks  without  noticing  the  company, 
and  they  wiih  him  health  when  he  has  Eoifhed  his  draught. :  They  lye 
^own  to  ijeep  in  their  clothes }  they  zSc&  a  grave  and  phlegmatic  ex- 
terior :  their  a.mufements  are  j^jl  of  the  tranquil  kind :  they  confound 
ti^ith  folly  the  noify  cxprcffion  of  gaycty  :  their  utteran/ce  is  flow  ^nd 
deliberate  :  they  even  feel  fatlsfadion  in  filence  :  they  attach  the  idea 
pi  m^jefty  to  flownefs  ojf"  motion  :  they  pais  in  repoie  all  the  moments 
bf  their  life  yv^kh  ;irc  not  occupied  in  feribus  bufinefs :'  they  retire 
pirly  to  reflk ;  and  they  rife  before  the  fun.  '  p.  j.04.  305. 

It  ren>ain8  to  subjoin,  in  the  last  place,  a  few  reflections  sugr 
gested  by  the  situation  in  which  this  feeble  and  extensive  empire 
fctands  with  respect  to  its  more  formidable  neighbours.  . 

The  doctrinei  which  some  advocates  of  Russia  have  maintain- 
,ed,  that  the  seizure  of  Turkey^  and  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
empire,  would  he  ah  act  of  strict  justice  towards  the  Greeks^ 
and  a  fair  punishment  of  the  Ottomans— is  a  great  deal  too  ab* 
isurd  to  require  any  discussion.  The  Turks  have  the.  very  same 
right  to  th^ir  dominions,  which  die  Russians  themselves  have  to 
itheirs-7-or  which  the  descendants  of  the  northern  nations  iiave 
to  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Nor  does  it  appear,  from  the  best 
accounts  which  we  hfave  of  the  Greeks,  that  their  character  is 
such  as  to  prbmisfe  a  more  deserving  race  of  subjects  to  the 
power  that  dnould  drive  the  Turks  into  Asia.  Whatever  change 
jt  may  be  deemed  adviseable  to  make  in  the  Ottorjian  empire^ 
-inust  limit  itself  to  the  improvement  of  all  classes  pf  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  the  equal  preservation  of  their  rights ;  and  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  political  institutions.  If  any  change  could  be 
jfeffected  in  the  government,  which  should  secure  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  establishment  of  an  effective  police, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  public  income,  without  the  extortions  of 
the  provincial  governors  5  some  revolutionary  struggles,  or  even 
the  introduction  of  foreign  assistance,  doej  not  seem  too  great 
.  ^  price  to  pay  for  it.  Whatever  foreign  nation  should  obtain 
the  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  this  empire,  (and  it  is  evident 
^hat  $oiy>e  pne  must  speedily  do  so),  would  probably  begin  by 
improving  the  army, — the  first  step  towards  restoring  that  regu^ 
Jar  government  which  Turkey  itself  once  possessed.  The  inter- 
course with  a  powerful  ally,  would  certainly  tend  to  weaken 
jhe  hatred  or  contempt  in  which  infidels  and  their  institutions 

are 
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are  at  present  held.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  m  every  point* 
of  view,  by  their  power,  their  abilities,  their  manners,  and  their 
activity,  the  French  are  peculiarly- well  adapted  to  work  the 
changes  in  question.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  dangerous  con* 
sequences  of  such  an  event  to  oiir  own  country,  we  should  be 
justified  in  wishing  well  to  the  progress  of •  the  Turks  in  their' 
new  alliance.  Certainly,  between  the  Russians  and  the  French, 
in  so  far  a§^  regards  Ttfrkey,-  there  caii:  be  no  room  for  hesitating. 
But  who  can  view,  without  dismay,  the  addition  of  all  the  coasts 
and  forests-  of  Greece,  to  the  already  enormous  maritime  re- 
sources of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  Our  desire  for  the 
impiovement  of  the  Turks,  must  be  vehement  indeed,  if  it  can 
lead  us  to  deprecate  their  having  Russian  instructors. 

But,  unhappily,  the  influence  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  thfe 
Porte,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.    The  ascendant* 
which  Russia  might  have  gained  in  them,  had  she  reserved  her*-^ 
self  for  better  opportunities,  is  now  sacrificed  to  her  premature* 
eflforts  in  the  cause- of  the  German  powers.    The  subjugation  of 
Austria,  and  the  destruction  of  Prussia,  have  brought  France? 
arid  Russia  together.    Instead  of  fighting  for  Gefmany,  or  even" 
for  Turkey,  they  are  now  contending  for  Petersburg  :  and  this- 
fourth  cbritihental  war  will  probably  terniinate  in  a  peace  as  dis--. 
a^trous  for  Russia,  both  in'  the  Baltic  and  the  Levant^  as  the  last  ^ 
^ifras  for  Austria,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.    These  are  the  dread- 
ful eflFects -of  the  fourth  coalition  :  and  yet  this  infatuated  nation 
sfeU  talks  Vith  enthusiasm,  of  opposing  the  commoil  enemy  by  ali- 
liarices,  arid  sttRsidies,  and  expeditions  — ^receives  the  news  of  ne*- 
gbciation  iid  of  the  defeat  of  its  allies  with  equ:d  dismay  ;-^and  " 
libours  incessfilhtly,  not  to  join  in  any  projects  of  peace — but  to' 
increase  the' ntimber  of  its  enemies  ; — ^too  happy,  if  it  can  on!y 
make  out  it  k^tixvA  with  its  kindred  in  America,  and  its  brethren 
in  Ireland  ! 


Art.  II.-  A  Tour  through  Holland  along  the  Right  and  Left  Banf/' 
of  the  Rhine y  to  tlie  South  of  Germany^  in  the  Summer  ana  Atttiimn 
of  1806.  By  Sir  John  Carr,  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  Author  of  the  Stranger  in  Ireland  ;  a  Nor- 
thern Summer,  &c.  &c.  4to. — pp.  484.  Tivenfy  Engravings 
and  a  Map.    London,    Phillips.  Ifi07. 

/^UR  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  author's  way  of  writing 
books.    He  goes  abroad  about  the  end  <;f  suinmor ;  visit<? 
some  country  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  manner;  rotMrns  with  hi«^ 
notes  \  and,  by  the  help  of  Shakespeare  for  quotations,  1n(^  .Milk'i 
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for  anecdotes,  and  some  of  the  travfilUng.  guides  for  triflings  in^ 
formation  ;  he  makes  a  quarto  volume,  which  i&  in  the  shops,  a^ 
the  proper  period  of  the  ensuing  boofc-season.  From  his  last  ex* 
cursion,  he  brought  indeed  somethii^  mqre  than  hi^  memoran-^ 
dums  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (to  whom  th^  book  now  beforist. 
us  is  dedicated)  made  a  Icnight  of  him;  ^  and. he,  u  n9w  Sir  John. 
Carr, '  But  his  honours,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  b^en  accom^ 
panicd  by  no  improvement  in  his  qualific2(tioi;is.a$  an  aiubqr.  On; 
die  contrary,  this  new  work  is  a  great  d^l  emptierftK^^,any-oir 
his  former  productions,  and  abound^  in, still  more  fjr^q^ieAt.spqci:* 
mens  of  the  defective  taste  which  we  havje  a}xea4yMp9^it)ed;OU^is)» 
them.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  little,  lia))!^  tacqosuiifKior  mfroa 
serious  defects,  as  his  other  works.  He-  set fn^  tp  tjie  a^-aifiia^ji^ 
inoiFensive,  extremely  good7nature4.  man,  iwjip  has  vjo  moie  righ|; 
to  publish  quartos  than  to  govern  enipires.  Asj  how;every  riiy 
pjrpbably  differs  from  us  upon  this  subject,  w^rXtiM  eiipc^  ^ 
a-  great  number  of  new  volumes, ,  nianufactur^jd  hy^,  him  ^^^^^  tbc^, 
s^e  way  ;  and  we  shall  do  ouf  endeavour  tij^jig^yprc^v^.  thei  q^vm^-o 
^  lity,  )>y  fairly  pointing  out  some  of  the  faujjf)  sq  qoiispicuoi^.il^^ 
the  present  8a];nple«  A  person  of  very.  mpderai:e  ta^cfifs,  and  in?;, 
formation  scarcely  proportioned  to  these,  lyha.iS:  re^olyi^  evefjf^ 

Jrear  to  visit  some  foreign  country,  and  puh^§};|;\(4^'he4nay  colf^ 
ect  from  his  personal  observation, .  cannot  a\deed  be  expfcted.t^. 
furnish  prpfoxind  or  elaborate  work^j  l>ut  it  yril}  be,^i$.  p}f^ 
-fiult,  if  he  does  not  contribute  a  valuable  partiourof  i^qi»3|iatipi^'> 
in  tidies  when  every  tiling  i>eyond  .^ea§  is<  full  of  ch]uigq,  ap^^^ 
every  change  is  interesting.  Let  eyen  such  a;  tT«r^Jlfp.only.r©^, 
solve  to  be  plain,  to  put  a. great  lUHnter-of  questioivj  wrhereyer-hi^ 
ha^  an  opportunity,  and  give  us  th^  answer^. accurf^tcji^'ji  l^filif^ 
te]i  us  unaffectedly  what  he  saw  and  h^rd^^;,  and  .hc-walj^rexiflB^. 
considerable  service  to  letters,  wlxile  he  i3  amusing^  '^^^ 
his  journeys,  and  profiting  by  his  publications.  ; 

*  The  public, '  says  our  author,  *  shall  be  my  confessor  ; '  and 
he  makes  a  clear  "breast  by  telling  us,  tbi^t;  having  "na  hopes  of" 
peace,  he,  last  summer,  during  the  negociatipns,  resolyed  to  visits 
Holland  and  for  this  purpose,  ^  became  an  Am^ripn,  and^  by 
an  act  of  temporary  adoption,  fi:^ed  -upon  Baltimore  as  the  plape 
of  his  nativity. '  There  is  something  rather  prepossessing,  in  the 
frankness  with  which  he  makes  another  confession, — that  he  r/e- 
pents  not  having  thrown  his  different  Tatars  into  the  form  of  let- 
ters, whereby  he  might  have  rendered  critics  more"  indulgent. 
But,  in  truth,  the  volume  before  us  would  hiave  made  a  sorry 
collection  of  epistles,  even  if  the  perusal  had  been  confined  to 
those  who  received  them  through  the  post-office. 

The  Dutch  captain  imposed  upon  Iiim,  and  took  thirty-six  pas- 
•  sehgers 


§enger3  qn.board.  Theyphad  a  tddioUft  toy3igQVduring"vi4iich'tbe 
captain:  pra]^4a.gr)e^  d^al  with  hi^  faaiily:,.  ip  a  smsdU  hole  of  m 
iitcjtken,  and  chastise^ibtft  sdn  for  bei&g  icUe  al  his  boc^.  ^  I  re^ 
"s|torfi4.our.  ciiptain  to  gooihumouri  says  Sir  J.  Garr,  '  byrelafc. 
ip^tq  hiip  aA: anecdote  of  ^I).u^. sailor — which  proves  to-be 
ijie  ha^ki)i^  sitory  qf  2^.sai)pr  c^^ng}hg:acn&ther  to  shmdrwith 
His  h^a4t  ofi  the<  trucks  ^nd  other,  fa^oe  upon  dte  decb  ixr; 
IBgkipg;  tjie  attempt,  cryipg,/  Caib^i^  da  that?  *  (p^  9*)'  THm  cap-^ 
iuip  b^d^  spme^dpg^  on  boa^d^  '  aod  be  was  not  a  IHtle'amused  at 
Kmy.  tiling  him  $at|/  ^c.^;  wh^ck.  introduces  a;  story  of  a  New- 
fpundlaiidj  dog  bebayjng  We^.  during:  an  *  action  at-  sea^  (p.  9*): 
$uc!)  is  yxi^  Jhefy^tiskvel^^^  of  stringing  together  anecdotes^ 
1^  he  c^Llk  them*.  We.  spfAki;wiitMRcompaasi.when  we*  say^  thsdr 
a^third  oithe.book  is  ma^ie^up' of.  stories  forced,  in. from  all  quaiw: 
ipxSi  without:  any.pretensiopft  to'  ititerest,  or  wit,  or  lively  narraK 

2'v,c^  and,  for  the  most  par t^.  havings  ^  little-  oonnexion  withf 
le^  joumejn  offOur  author^.  a$  with: any.  others  joiizney);  or  indeed, 
any  thing  else.  But  th^y  figure  in  the  taUe  o}<  contents^,  and  atf 
the  tqps  of  pages,  a^  ^  aneedpfe '  of  this  or  that  person  whick^ 
v(e  suppose,  is.  found  to  ^wer^  wheh  pcople  art  tumiogi  orer  iha 
leaves  of  a  book. in  2,  shop,  aad  making!  up:  their;  minda  whether^ 
they  sh^l}  p.urc)iase  or  npt.  After  se!i!ieral'  more  anecdotes^  and-  li 
quotation  from  *  our  Hudibrastic  Biitl^i '  and.  a  sxytng  of  somsi 
^  whimsicality '  of  the  Dukeo^  Alva>  our.trayeller  lands  at  Rot- 
terdam. 

Here,  inst^ad'Of  the  iiifor^^toh  ^ich  would  hvre  been  itios6 
interestmgian^  y)»ry.  easily 'pfq<:tfred|  respectiHa  tlw  pfeseht  statar 
of^  trade,  and  the;  effects  of  the  reyolutioft.  xnd^  theiwas)  *^  w«i 
have  noi:  even  a  tolerable  description  of  the  >  eiterior  appeBiancet 
of  the'  town.  But  anecdote  upon- anecdote  crowdk  every  pagew 
In  his  rage  fbr  CQllecting  stories,  our  author  falls,  into  frequent' 
scrapes^bf  lieving  every  thing  he  hears,  so  it  be  but  a  *  story,  * 
How  cot^ld  he  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  credit  the  tale  in  p.  31,  off 
king  Louis  having  already^  that  is,  within  two.  months  of  hist 
accession,  effected  retrenchments,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  navalf 
department,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  Sterling  a  year  ?* 
Perhaps  he  will  quote  this  as  a  proof  that  it'  is  -  not  easy  for  him* 
^0  follow  our  advice,  and  collect  substantial  information;  But' 
jre  find  him  just  as  ready  to  b©^  duped  in  his  own  department  of' 
anecdote.  He  ki^ew  a  man  in  England  (p.  21.)  ^  so  fond  of  ex-, 
pensive  building,  and  who  resided  very  far  from  the  capital,  that^ 

he 


*  He  tells  U89  indeed,  that  the  exchangesy  both  here  and  at  ^tcy^«^« 
idam,  were  quite  crowded  whep  he  iaw  themv        \)Di<&  ^^t^yi^  XiX?^ 
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he  had  many  parcels  filled  with  bricks  and  stones  sent  down  to 
his  workmen  by  the  mail  coach  !  !  ! '  The  griffin  gun  at  Ehren- 
breitstein  used  to  carry  a  shot  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
weight  sixteen  miles j  (p.  422.)  There  are  several  thousapds  of. 
hogsheads  of  wine  in  the  cellars  at  Johannisberg,  (p.  439l) 
The  building  of  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam  cost  t^o  millions 
Sterling,  (p.  250.)  Alkmaar  receives  from  North  Holland  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  every  week,  (p.  Si 3.)  If 
a  man  is  resolved  to  tell  us  every  story  which  he  believes,  he 
should  not  so  easily  credit  all  he  hears:.  Such  blunders  as  these 
partly  arise  froip  want  of  attention  5  but  they  are  imputable,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  Sir  John  Carr's  more  than-trommon 
•want  of  information  upon  very  ordinary  subjects.  -We  do  not 
at  all  require  that  every  man  who '.Writes  a  book  of  travels  in 
Helland  should  know  the  Dutch  language;  though j  certainly,  to 
translate  lust  (pleasiire)  by  hope,  to  say  that  the  language  of 
HMand  is  generally  divided  into  High  and  Low  Dutch,  (p.  83.)>" 
looks  liker  ignorance  of  his  own  tongue,  than  of  Dutch,  (p.  16.) 
But  we  may  be  excused  for  suggesting  that  French  is  of  substan- 
tial use  to  a  traveller;  and  with  that  language  our  author  has  not 
greatly  improved  his  acquaintance  since  we  gave  him  a  hint  upon 
the  subject  in  noticing  his  Northern  Tour.  One  who  is  so  fond 
of  quoting  scraps  of  Latin,  should  not  suppose  that 
.  Discite  justitian^  monitiy 
Et  non  temnere  DivoSj  * 
atre  '  two  lines  from  Virgil,  *  because  he  may  have  seen  them 
written  in  that  way  under  a  Dutch  brbnze,  (p.  2f5\ .)  It  is  better 
not  to  talk  of  the  economy  of  plants -at  all,  than  ^ifo  say  that  the" 
leaves  of  the  ^1  trees  over  the  Dutch  canals  inhale  the  mephitic 
air^  and  breathe  it  out  again  with-  refreshing  purity  ;'  (p.  18.) 
4Pie  Dutch  spitting-pots  used  by  smokers,  he  thinks  proper  to 
call  *  like  the  kava  bowl  of  the  Soufii-Sea  Islanders*  (p.  72.), 
which  is  used  (as  every  body^should  ktitsv^  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  speak  of  it),  not  for  spitting  iri,  but  .for  risking  the  fermented - 
liquor  by  that  means.  In  order  to  prove -that  *  the  literary- 
glory  of  the  country  has  not  spread- Upon  the  demise*  of  E- 
rasmus,  Grotius  and  Boerhaave, '  he  tells  us. that  some  tiames 
which  lie  enumerates  are  not  known  out  of  Holland ;  'and  that 
^  we  have  heard  but  faintly  of  Huygens,  Graveszande,.  and  Van- 
doveron  in  physic  ;  of  Voet  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  Burman  and 
Gronovius  in:  the  belles  lettres;'  (p.  179.)  It  .happens  thati 
Huygens  and  Gronovius  flourished  before  and  during  the  time 
of  Boerhaave ;  and  we  presume  both  of  those  names,  as  well  as 
that  of  Voet,  have  been  more  than  faintly  heard  of  '  by  every 
fQMof  ordinary  infohnatjion.  JL&deed^  before  the  conclusion  of  • 
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his  work,  even  Sir  J.  Carr  seems  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
Gronovius ;  for  he  describes  him  (p.  330.)  as  one  of  those  illus** 
trious  sages,  who  *  bestowed  immortal  celebrity '  upon  Utrecht  5 
adding,  lest  he  should  ever  be  in  the  right,  that  Graevius  was  his 
pupil,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  writers  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ! 

From  Rotterdam  our  author  proceeded  by  the  canal  to  die 
Hague  through  Delft.  We  cannot  stop  to  notice  the  stale  anec- 
dotes of  Grotius,  Bamevelt,  and  others,  which/ he  introduces  by 
the  way,  and  never  fails  to  call  either  interesting  or  noble.  We' 
shall,  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  few  pieces  of  description 
which  his  rage  for  gossipping  allows  him  to  give,  extract  what  he 
says  of  the  journey  by  water  between  Delft  and  the  Hague. 

*  tn  Holknd,  every  traveller  naturally  becomes  amphibious :  the 
conftatit  contemplation  of  fo  much  water  quickly  engenders  all  the 
clinations  of  a  web-fboted  animal,  and  he  foon  feels  out  of  his  proper 
element  when  out  of  a  canal.  Right  merrily  did  I  follow  my  conuaif.' 
fary  and  his  wheelbarrpw  with  my  baggage  through  the  whole  towOf 
until  I  reached  the  Hague  gate,  when  my  favourite  conveyance,  the 
treckfchuyt,  was  ready  to  ilart.  The  boat-bell  rung,  all  the  party  got 
on  board,  and  away  we  glided,  paffing  on  each  fide  of  us  the  mofc^ 
lovely  clo/e  fcenery.  Inllead  of  feeing,  as  had  been  reprefented  to  i^' 
in  England,  a  dull  monotonous  £cene  of  green  canals,  ftunted  willowy 
and  from  a  folitary  houfe  or  tvfQt  figgy  merchants  ftupidly  gazing  m 
fixed  attention  upon  frog  water,  tae  canal  was  enlivened  with  boats  of 
pleafure  and  traffic  continually  pafiing  and  repaffing;  the  noble  level  road 
on  the  right,  broad  enough  to  admit  four  or  five  carriages  abreaft,  thicV** 
ly  planted  with  rows  of  fine  elms ;  the  number  of  curricles  and  carriages^ 
and  horfes,  driving  clofe  to  the  margin  of  the  water  ;  the  fine  W(>od8» 
teautiful  gardens,  country  houfes,  not  two  of  which  were  fimilar  5  tht 
eccentricity  of  the  little  fummer  temples  hanging  over  the  edges  of  the 
canal ;  the  occafional  views  of  rich  pafture  land,  feen  as  I  faw  thei^ 
under  a  rich,  warm  fky,  formed  a  tout-enfemble  as  delightfiil  as  it  was 
novel,  and  very  intelligibly  exprcfTed  our  approach  to  the  relidence  of 
fovereignty.  The  fingle  ride  from  Delft  to  the  Hague  would  alone 
have  repaid  the  trouble  and  occafional  anxiety  I  experienced  in  getting^ 
into,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  country. 

*  All  the  principal  country-houfes  have  a  wooden  letter-box  ftanding 
upon  the  margin  of  the  canal,  into  which  one  of  the  boatmen,  upon  the 
treckfchuyt  being  fteered  clofe  to  the  adjoining  bank,  without  flopping, 
drops  the  letters  and  parcels  direfted  to  the  family  refiding  there.  In 
no  part  of  the  continent  is  focial  intercourfe  and  communication  io 
quent,  cheap,  and  certain. 

*  For  keeping  the  dams  and  roads  in  repair,  turnpikes  are  eflabliihed 
at  proper  diftances,  and  the  care  of  their  repair  is  confided  to  direflors, 
who  are  always  gentlemen  of  high  refpedlabilit^^        twh.-^^  ^  \s%s^ 
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tdlFjr  for  their  fervice»»  The  principal  road»  are  kept  in  good  con^ 
tioD-;  and,  on  account  of  the  flalnefs  of  the  coBiitry>  are  very  eafy  fop 
(he  hor{c%  hut  the  hy-roads  are  intolerahly  baxL.'    p.  i  j  i-i2* 

Tlie  pleasures  of  the  scene,  he  did  not  however  greatly  enjoy  j 
for  Aere  were  three  charming  Dutch  .young  ladies  in  the  steer- 
age, who  conrersed  about  Shakespeare  and  Milton,. and  ^  talked, 
song,  and  laughed,  with  so  much. talent,  taste  and  vivacity,.'  that 
he  was  better  employed  thaai  in  looking  at  landscapes. 
.  Our  author's  arrival  at  tlie  Hague,  soon  after  the  establishment 
the  new  Constitution,  gives  him  occasion  to  introduce,  the 
uiblished  docjiments  of.  tliat  quiet  ^change,  and  some  account  of 
the  receptioa  of  tlie  new  king.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
with  either  of  these  topios^  which  are  recent  enough  to-  be  aS:  much 
Icoowji  as  their  subordiaaetc  importance  deserves ;  but  weinuat,.in 
jj^tftice  to  Sir  John  Carr,  observe,  that  he  writes- upon  all  subjects, 
<|f  a  political  nature,  if  not  very  profoundly^,  at  least  with  a  dtt-H 
gree  of  liberality,  which  more  elaborate  reasoners  would,do  well 
lltiniitate ;  andJthatbetjcHs  truths  respecting^  our  enemies,  which 
ape^notthe  less  wholesome,  for  having  been  too  carefully  concealed 
ftom  the  people  of  thi&  countiry,  hj  authors  who  are  afraid  to 
j^ve^  unpleasant  informntion,  and  politicians  wlw  k<ep  up  popu- 
Mhr  delusions,  tliat  they*  may  turn  them  to  account.  Thu»,  it  is 
v^ual  to  believe,  in  this  country,  that  the  French  are  detested  in 
HbHand,  and  that  their  soldiery  have  deserved  this  odium  by  tlieir 
macjous  and  cruel  conduct ;  that  the  Dutch,  retaining  for  Eng- 
lS|f d  their  ancient  friendship,  would  gladly  renew  the  connexion, 
so'  mutually  beneficial  j  and  would  exert  themsdves  in  favour  of 
Jpj^atteinpt  which  she  might  make  to  relieve  them  from  French 
(Jopreasion.  We  have  nodiing  to  do  at  present  with  the  policy 
rQ{)aiting  such  attempts;  but  the  assertion,  tliat  tlie  Dutch 

it^^l^  favour  them,  we  venture  confidently  to  deny.  If  the 
^«noh  are  hated  in  Holland,  it  is  because  they  are  at  war  with 
Snglaod  ;  and  the  English  are  disliked  on  the  very  same  ground. 
Tihe  bbme  of  not  making  peace  is  thrown,  bv  the  Dutch,  pretty 
equally  upon  both  the  belligerent  powers  ; — out  England  is  most 
blamed  for  beginning  the  present  war.  The  Dutch  know  too 
that  while  the  Netherlands  belong  to  France,  their  country 
must  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  French  empire  ;  and,  so  far  from 
wishing  to  see  us  attempt  their  rescue,  they  hate  us  still  more  for 
our  interference  in  1799,  than  for  omx  militart/ proceedings  in  1794, 
though  these  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  As  to  the  notion  of  the 
French  soldiery  having  behaved  ill  in  Holland,  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded in  fact.  The  discipline  of  the  army  has  been  kept  up 
Aere  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  any  province  of  France.  The 
Fr^xtch  commissioner,  or  envoy,  or  general,  may  have  treated  the 


J)utch  constituted  authoi^Ities  with  haughtiness,  or  levied  exces* 
sive  contributions,  (whi6h  by 'the  way  are  much  exaffg^ted)^ 
but  *the  'SOkiiery'have  fcnovro  nothing  of  the  sweets  c?  plunder^ 
nor,  'indeed,  of  any  >thing  but  the  sti»icte9t  obedience  vto  their  im^ 
mediate  superiors  ;  and  'those,  who  expe<;t  to  see  a  nation  rise  as 
one  n^n,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  and  regular  increase  of 
Iheir  pectlriiary  burthens,  must  found  their  »hope8  upon  histories  of 
hu!n*n*^fFaira,  and  views  of  human  nature,  which  the  rest  of  the 
#orld  are  not  in  'possession  of.  > 

Sh"  John  Gaw,  »in  substance,  confirms  these  remarks  (in  which^ 
ktdeed,  a  moderttte  -acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Holland  tnust 
induce 'U*  to  acquieoce) 'by  several  littft^ments  in  the^coUrsq  of  his 
tour.  When  the  French  troops  entered  Rotterdam,  he  ^ays,  they 
were  qusnrtered  ^  the  -inhabitants,  and  soon  conciliated  fliehr  good 
opinion  by  thoir  tjuiet  conduct  and  orderly  deportment.  He  add9> 
that  4ie  lias  receivM  ithfe  same  character  of  them  in  other  parts  of 
Iflk»I!and,  even  'from  persons  to  whom  they  must  harelieen  very 
unwelcome  visitors,  (p.  14-.)  He  might  have  said,  with  equal  truth, 
that  the  Dutch  have,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tiion,  hzA  experience  of  four  armies  of  foreigners,  three  of  whom 
CfHTie  a«  friends  to  protect  them  from  the  French  5  and  that  they 
tmiformly  give  the  preference  to  the  French  army,  for  tjuiet  and 
orderly  behaviour, over  all  the  other  foreign  troops  whom  they  have 
had  -the  -misfortime  to  know  any  thing  about.  Our  author  men- 
tions repeatedly  and  strongly,  the  popularity  of  the  nerw  ting  and 
his  family.  *  To  this  fact,  *  he  says,  *  I  pledge  myself  upon  the 
aiithority  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened  Dutch^ 
men  in  drfFerent  parts  of  Holland,  repeatedly  renewed  to  me*' 
(p.  31.)  The  same  information  has  reached  us  from  other  quar*> 
ters  J  and  we  can  account  for  it  only  by  considering  the  frequent 
changes  which  have  harassed  the  Dutch  government  fpr  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  the  many  good  qualities  which  this  new  king 
is  said  to  possess.  Odious  as  monarchy  is  in  Holkmd,  constant 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  goveninyent  has  prepared  the  peo* 
pie  for  any  revolution  which  is  likely  to  be  die  last ;  and  the  con* 
duct  of  the  individual)  in  whose  person  this  hated  thing  is  revived^ 
has  been  such  as  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  against  it*. 
He  has  made  very  salutary  reforms  in  the- expenditure  of  th^ 
country — placed  the  public  debt  on  a  better  foundation — ^pjftd 
great  attention-to  the  schools  and  colleges — shown  a  decided  par* 
tiaiity  to  Dutchmen  in  Ae  conduct  of  the  government--dechred 
himself  a  friend  to  general  amnesty,  afnd  to  toleration,  politicrf 
and  religious, — and,  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  subjectS| 
comported  himself  after  a  quiet  and  civil  manner.  Suited  to  gala 
Ae  good  will  of  tiact  seber  and  Sensible  people.   We  think  that 
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From  the  Hague  Sir  John  ^roc^eded  through  l>yden  to  M^tir* 
lem,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam.  During  this  portion  of  "his  totrt* 
the  rage  of  anecdote  is  still  upon  him,  and  principally  exercised 
upon  the  celebrated  painters  who  flourished  m  these  cities.  We 
have  long  scraps  of  their  lives,  taken,  as  lie  avows  himself^ 
from  the  Abtfige  de  la  Vie  des  Peintresj  Pilkington^s  Dictionary  of 
Painters^  and  *  the  elegant  and  witty  IMsraeli.  *  To  all  this  w^ 
only  object,  because  it  comes  in  the  place  of  more  appropriate 
matter,  and  because  there  is  something  peculiarly  absurd  in  a 
man  of  activity  and  ent^rprize,  travelling  through  foreign  coun* 
tiies  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  in  a  quarto  volume,  extracts  from 
bocks  well  known  at  home.  Even  this,  however,  is  better  than 
some  df  his  original  speculations,  particularly  upon  the  subject  of 
ccttumerce,  which  lie  handles  after  the  following  fashion. 

*  A  nation  can  oiily  become  rich  fix>in  trade  yrhen  its  exports  for  the 
ufe  of  foreign  ilates  is  (are)  in  a  greater  proportion  than  its  importB  for 
ks  confumption.  An  impreffion  k'as  gbne  forth,  thcit  a  nation  camiot 
be  ixnpoverifbed  if  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize  be  purchafed 
abroad  by  native  commodity,  and  not  with  fpecie  $  whereat  upon  a  na^ 
tion  ftfiking  the  balance  of  her  accouht  with  the  country  (he  may  have 
deak  with,  it  will  be  found  that  the  de^iency  on  the  fide  of  her  ex*- 
pcHtation  mnft  be  made  tp  in  fpecie.  Hence  an  induftrious  and  frugal 
people  like  the  3>utch  will,  when  their  country  is  in  a  ftate  of  tranquil* 
Sty,  pofiefs  great  advantages  over  rooii  other  nations.  Induftry  in- 
ereafes  the  native  commodity,  whether  it  arifes  from  the  foil  or  the  ma- 
nikdhire,  and  increafes  the  exportation.  Frugality  will  leflen  the  con- 
^mption,  and  of  courfe  increafe  the  exportation  of  native,  and  reduce 
tfae-importation  of  foreign  produce,  for  home  confumption*  The  ex^ 
s  cefs  of  all  native  commodities  is  fure  of  a  market. '    p.  293. 

— ^nd  so  forth.  And  still  worse,  if  possible,  are  this  worthy 
Kslight's  declamations  against  large  farms,  and  his  invocation  to 
*  that  ardent  and  cordial  lover  of  his  country,  and  particularly  dS 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  Mr  Whitbread, '  to  come  forward 
^h  •  some  legislative  provision  to  check  this  monstrous  and 
growing  evil.'  (p.  311.)  We  trust  the  distinguished  person  al- 
Itided  to  \vill  vefy  long  continue  better  employed  than  in  listea- 
ing  to  such  calls, — employed,  as  he  has  been,  in  investigating 
public  abuses^  and  preaching  the  great  doctrines  of  peace  abroad^ 
•imd  economy  at  home. 

Upon  leaving  Holland,  our  author  went  along  the  banks  of  the 
jl^ne  to  DosseldcHrfF  and  Cologne.  Painting  an  art  which  I 
worship, '  says  he)  continues  to  furnish  him  with  frequent  ma^ 
terials  for  that  other  art  which  he  worships,  story-^telling.  But 
irlien  he  is  fairly  eii&arked  on  the  Rhine,  we  experience  sontie 
ac^itej  and  have  a  little  description  tnix'ed  with  anecdotes^ 

.     i  It 
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it  would,  indeed,  have  been  hard  to  pass  through  this  garden  of 
the  north  of  Europe  with  only  Jo^  Millet  in  his  head.  We  shall 
extract  a  specimen  of  the  descriptions  which  hfe  attempts  here^ 
and  shall  then  give  the  only  tolerably  good  story  which  he  tells 
during  his  whole  journey  in  the  country  of  the  Rhine. 

<  Soon  after  our  departure  from  Coblentzi  we  pafled  thie  ifland  oF 
Obewerth  ;  and  a  little  further  on,  on  our  left,  the  difemboguement  of 
th0  rjver  Lahn,  which  flows  between  two  ancient  and  pidurefque  town^ 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lahnileins,  where  the  Rhine  forms  ^.con-i 
iiderable  curve,  and  expands  into  the  refemblance  df  a  placid  lake,  a* 
domed  with  tvfo  vaft  mountains,  one  crowned  with  a  hoary  watch-tower, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  other  half  encircled  by  a  village,  and  the  wholfc 
adorned  by  the  captivating  combinations  of  foreft  fcenery,  rich  r^ea* 
dows,  and  hanging  vineyards  and  orchards,  aroidft  which,  half  embbfom* 
ed  in  their  foliage,  the  peafant's  peaceful  dwelling  every  now  and  then 
gladdened  the  eye.  This  lovely  view  was  foon  exchanged  for  one  of 
gloomy  magnificence.  Before  we  reached  Boppart^  we  entered  a  melan- 
choly defile  of  barren  and  rugged  rocks,  riling  perpendicularly  from  the 
river  to  an  immenfe  height,  and  throwing  a  ihade  an^  horror  ov^r  the 
whole  fcene  :  here  all  was  filent,  and  no  traces  of  man  were  tp  bfe  found 
but  in  a  few  difperied  fifhermens'  huts,  and  crucifixes*  Fear  and  fHper«> 
fiition,  when  the  day  has  gone  down,  and  the  fiars  are  lew^  "  have  j^og 
filled  every  cave  with  banditti,  and  every  folitary  recefs  with  apparitions* 

*  In  the  courfe  of  my  pafl'age  I  frequently,  when  the  boat  <Jam^  very 
tiear  the  land,  fprung  on  fhore  with  two  or  three  other  paflengcrs,  atid 
varied  the  fcene  by  walking  along  the  banks  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
during  thefe  excurfions  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  admiring,  th* 
allonifhing  activity  and  genius  of  the  French,  who  have,  fince  tliey  be* 
came  matters  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  finifhed  pijcf  ofihc 
fineft  roads  in  the  world,  extending  from  Mayence  to  Cok>gne,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  they  have  cut  through  many  rocks  impendirig  oyer  the 
river,  and  triumphed  over  fome  of  the  moft  formidable  obftacfes  nature 
could  prefent  to  the  achievement  of  fo  wonderful  a  defign.  This  mag*, 
nificent  undertaking,  worthy  of  Rome  in  the  mb(l  (hioing  periods  of 
her  hiftory,  was  executed  by  the  French  troops,  •  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  able  engineers,  preferred  leaving  thefe  monuments  of  indefatigable 
toil  and  elevated  enterprize,  .o  paflihg  their  time,  during  the  ceifatipa 
of  arms  in  towns  and  barracks,  in  a  Hate  of  indolence  and  inutility. 

*  The  fombre  fpires  of  Boppart,  furrounded  by  its  blapk  .wall.aud 
towers,  prcfented  a  melancholy  appearance  to  the  eye^  relieved  by  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  treed  u\  its  vicinity,  and  the  mountains  behind  it  irre- 
gularly interfcdled  with  terraces  covered  with  yini^s  to  their  very  fiim- 
imitg.  The  antiquity  of  this  city  is  very  great';  it  w48  One  of  the  fifty 
places  of  defence  erefted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  DrUsuj  Gclina- 
iiicusr  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  an  imperial  city.  ^ 

*  Not  far  from  Boppart  we  faw,  on  the  ripjht '  bank  of  the  river,  a 
proceffion  of  nuns  and  friars  returning  to  a  convent^  the  belfry  of  which 
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juft  peeped  above  a  noble  avenue  of  walnut-trees ;  tbey  were  finging, 
and  their  voices  increafed  the  folemn  eflfed  of  the  furroanding  fcenery. 
.We  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  little  village,  amid  mountains  half  covered 
with  viseyardsi  tufted  with  foreftsy  and  checl^red  with  convents  and 
ruined  caftles.  The  evenmg  was  ilormy*  and  a  full  moon  occaiionalI]r 
"brightened  the  fcene.  *    p.  423-425. 

' .  The  anecdote  to  which  we  allude  regards  General  Marat,  now 
Grand  Doke  of  Berg^  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  great  commander^ 
^hom  the  Revolution  and  its  wars  have  raised  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life.    It  is  as  follows. 

«  After  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  French  empire, 
lie  hillted,  m  the  clofe  of  the  Ikil  war,  at  a  fmall  town  in  Germany^ 
•where  he  ftayed  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  on  finding  the  bread  pre- 
-pared  for  his  table  of  an  inferior  kind,  he  defpatched  one  of  his  fuite  to 
order  the  beft  baker  in  the  town  to  attend  him,  to  receive  from  him  his 
dire^ons  refpe6Hng  this  precious  article  of  hfe.  A  baker  who  had 
■been  long  eftablifhed  in  the  place  was  fele6^ed  for  this  purpofe ;  and 
upon  the  aide-de-camp  ordering  him  to  wait  upon  the  prince  immediate- 
'ly,  he  obferved,  to  the  no  little  furprifc  of  the  ol&eiv— It  is  ufelefs 
Iny  going,  the  prince  will  never  ertoploy  me.  "  Upon  being  prefled  to 
•Hate  his  reafons,  he  declined  affigning  any  ;  but  as  the  order  of  the 
^HeiTenger  was  peremptory,  he  followed  him,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
tfiitted  to  Murat,  with  whom  he  flayed  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  re- 
tired. As  he  quitted  the  houfe  in  which  the  pijnce  lodged,  he  obferv- 
^  to  the  aide-de-camp,  I  told  you  the  prince  would  not  employ  me — 
lie  has  difmifTed  me  with  this,  "  difplaying  a  purfe  of  ducats.  Upon 
being  again  preffed  to  explain  the  reafoii  of  (his  fingular  condu6t,  he  re- 
plied^ "  The  Prince  Murat,  when  a  boy,  was  apprenticed  to  a  bifcuit 
bakrr  in  the  fouth  of  France,  at  the  time  I  was  a  journeyman  to  him» 
and  I -have  often  thrafhed  him  for  being  idlet  the  moment  he  faw  me 
jufl  now,  he  inftantly  remembered  me,  and  without  entering  into  the 
fQbje6l  of  our  antient  acquaintance,  or  of  that  whieh  led  me  to  his  pre- 
fence,  he  haftily  took  this  purfe  of  ducats  from  the  drawer  of  the  table 
where  he  fst,  gave  it  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to  retire. '    p.  356,  357. 

In  the  courie  of  our  author's  route  through  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, he  gives  us  fcvcral  fafts,  not  uninterefling,  with  refpcdl 
to  the  conftittition  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  fyflem  of  po- 
lice which  they  cxercife  on  the  German  frontier.  At  Cologne, 
ihc  faw  the  parade  every  morning  and  evening,  for  feveral  days. 
The  confcripts  underwent  a  very  fhort  and  fimple  courfe  of  driU- 
ing.  They  were  taught  to  wheel ;  form  clofe  column ;  load,  fire, 
"and  charge  with  the  bayonet :  in  five  days,  they  were  qualified 
to  march  with  the  veteran  troops.  Very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  forming  the  line.  *  A  more  flovenly  one '  (fays  Sir  John,  and 
lie  was  a  keen  volunieer,  if  we  remember  well  his  former  tour), 
*  A  more  flovenly  one  I  never  witnelTed. '   Little  attention,  too, 
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was  paid  to  the  drcfs  of  Ac  mch,  who  were  uniform  only  ij^ 
wearing  a  ftiort  jacket;  and,  in  qvery  other  article,  feemcd  to  con- 
fult  their  taftes  or  pockets.    How  beautifully  clothed,  and  ele- 

Sntly  drilled,  were  the  Pruflian  foldiers,  in  comparifon  of  thi^ ! 
IT  author  travelled  fevcral  days  in  company  with  a  confcripti 
an  elegant  young  man,  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  ne- 
phew of  a  general  in  that  part  of  the  army  where  he  wa»  going' 
to  fervc.  He  had  no  hopes,  he  faid,  of  raifing  himfclf  firom  the 
ranks,  but  by  good  condu£l  and  good  fortune.  He  neither  blam- 
ed his  father  for  not  paying  the  price  of  a  Aibftitute,  nor  repined 
at  the  confcription.  *  Tout  ce  quHl  me  faut  tnainttnant^  *  (he  faid}j|. 
^  (?eft^  de  devenir  bon  foldat.  * 

The  rigour  of  Bonaparte's  government,  in  matters  of  commer- 
cial police,  is  in  proportion  to  the  exclufively  military  view  which 
he  takes  of  all  the  obje£ks  of  policy.  At  Cologne,  our  author^ 
by  miftake,  opened  the  door  of  a  room,  where  certain  matrons 
of  the  police  department  were  examining  a  number  of  females 
who  had  come  acrofs  the  river,  to  fearch  for  concealed  articles  of 
contraband.  In  his  progrefs  up  the  Rhine,  he  one  day  went  a- 
ihore  to  take  a  walk ;  and  getting  into  a  thicket,  was  a  good  deat 
furprifed  by  coming  upon  a  French  chafleur,  whom  he  at  firlt 
took  for  a  robber ;  but  who  informed  him  that  he  was  one  of  for- 
ty thoufand,  ftationed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  dif- 
lance  of  a  gunfliot  from  each  other,  to  prevent  fmuggling.  They 
are  dreiTed  in  green,  for  concealment ;  and  hide  themfelves  in  the 
wood,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits  them.  It  is 
needlefs  to  add,  that  where  there  are  fo  many  precautions  againfl: 
offending,  the  temptations  to  offend  muft  be  great,  and  that  the 
precautions  are  infufficient  after  all. 

Sir  John  Carr  proceeded  to  Mentz  and  Frankfort,  where  he 
faw  the  fair,  and  terminated  his  journey.  We  truft  he  will  ex- 
Cufe  us  for  exprei&ng  a  wifh  that  ne  had  given  more  of  the  kind 
of  information  which  we  have  extradled  or  abridged,  than  of  thofe 
portigns  of  his  volume  which  we  have  hinted  at,  or  left  unnoticed. 
He  had  many  opportunities  of  gratifying  a  laudable  curio fity  5  and 
it  was  not  fitting  that  he  (hould  wafte  them  upon  matters  which 
a  tour  to  any  of  our  watering  places  would  have  furniflied  in  a- 
bundance.  We  greatly  refpedt  him  for  fome  £ood  qualities  which 
wc  have  noticed  in  his  writings,  particularly  thofe  which  we  have 
already  mentioncdi  of  liberality  and  good  nature.  He  alfo  pofTefle^ 
a  certain  portion  of  induftry  and  enterprife.  When  he  travels 
again,  as  he  is,  probably  now  about  to  do,  let  him  turn  thofe  qua^ 
lities  to  better  account ;  and,  ihftead  of  barely  amufing  the  moft 
trifling  of  all  clafTes  of  readers,  he  may  confer  a  real  oenefit  oft 
his  countrymen,  by  introducing  them  taa  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  prefent  Ctuation  and  Kubix^  gi  gvVvtt  ^^^o^^. 
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Art.  III.  yln  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money ^  and  Principies  of 
Commerce,  By  John  Whcatley.  4to.  pp.  Cadell  &  Davies^ 
London,  1807. 

TN  our  review  of  Mr  Wbeatley's  OLfervatlons  on  Currency  an4 
Commerce,  we  entered  into  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  errors 
and  inaccuracies  into  which  he  had  fallen.  From  a  (hort  ,prefaceL 
to  the  work  before  us,  we  learn,  that  the  theory  wliich  it  is  in- 
tended to  eftablilh,  differs  in  no  refpeS  from  that  of  which  a  ge- 
neral {ketch  was  given  in  his  preliminary  remarks  ;  and  we  muHE 
candidly  confefs,  that  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  cafe.  l!)[x 
Wheatley  has  contrived  to  fill  a  quarto  volume,  chiefly  by  fpinning 
out  his  former  fcanty  materials  into  new  paradoxes  and  repetitions, 
by  overloading  his  reafonings  with  a  mafs  of  inapplicable  details^ 
and  by  dwelling,  even  more  copiouflv  than  before,  on.  thofe  doc- 
trines which  have  been  already  fo  (atisfa^orily  explained*  His 
imagination  appears  to  have  been  heated  with  the  expeftatloa  of, 
making  dlfcoveries;  and  he  has  unluckily  difcovered  nothing  biit 
obvious  truths,  and  fallacious  paradoxes.  The  extravagance  .of 
his  conceits  is,  however,  in  fome  degree  difguifed  by  .the  per- 
plexity of  his  arguments,  and  by  the  obfcure  and  aflTe&cl  phrafc-. 
ology  which  he  has  adopted.  Even  in  his  moft  fimple  modes 
of  cxpreflion,  Mr  Wheatley 's  meaning  Is  often  fufliciently  dark  i 
but  when  his  terms  are  gatnered  into  combinations,  he  reaches  a 
higher  climai  of  obfeurity  and!  confufion,  and  all  traces^  of  clean- 
ing difappear  in  a  jargon  of  incomprehenfible  phrafes..  •'\!^e  can-* 
not  help  remarking  alfo,  that,  in  tlie  obfervations  whicli  he  bar 
zards  on  the  merits  of  preceding  writers,  he  is  fingiilarly  unlucky  ^ 
and  has,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  moft  perverfely  mifconceiyed  tne 
meaning  of  his  author.  His  plan  feems  to  be  to  break  down  at 
train  of  reafoning  into  infulated  propofitions,  and,  without  attend* 
to  the  fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  general  argument,  to  comment  on 
garbled  cjuotations>  ei>lar>;ing  or  reftrifting  the  fenfe  of  his  author, 
according  to  his  Own  fancy.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  clofeft  and  moft  accurate  reafoning  muft  fuffer  by  this 
fpecies  of  decompofition.  Mr  Hume,  pr  Smith,  Lord  King,  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  are  alternately  the  obje£ls  of  our  author's 
criticifais ;  but  the  weight  of  his  cenfure  feems  to  fall  on  Dr 
Smith. 

The  grand  principfe,  on  which  Mr  XVheatley's  difcoveries 
Jiinge,  appears  to  be,  that,  whtn  the  quantity  of  money,  in  any 
country,  is  greater  than  its  internal  circulation  requir.es,  its  value 
will  be  diminiftied,  and  whatever  is  fiiperfluous  will  be  exported  to 
a  better  market.  *  The  tffedJive  principle '  (he  remarks)  *  which 
regulates,  in  all  ccuntries,  the  amount  of  their  currency,  is  chc  ac- 
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♦Ion  of  /noney  in  conformity  to  the  purport  of  its  inftitution,  as  ^fi 
Hiiiform  meaftiTe  of  value. '  He  afterwards  obferves,  that  *  this 
fipoperty  diredls  its  current  where  it  will  exchange  to  mod  advanr 
tage ;  iaiid,  as  rt  neceflarily  follows,  that  money  will  exchange  to 
Inbft  advantage  where  there  is  the  leaft  relative  quantity,  it  invaria- 
Wy  caufes  its  remittance  from  the  place  where  there  is  the  greateft 
relative  amount,  to  the  place  where  there  is  the  leaft. ' 
»'  Of  this  principle,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr  Wheatley,  Dr  Smith 
Was  ignorant ;  for  although  he  refers  to  it  incidentally^  yet  he 
ipjnis  not,  it  feems,  fufficiehtiy  aware  of  its  importance*  Inftead  of 
tiiTertiflg,  therefore,  that  no  one  nation  could  poflefs  a  greater  rela- 
tive currency  than  another,  Mr  Wheatley  informs  us,  that  he  ad- 
vanced the  following  *  inefficient  propofitions. ' 

*  I  ft,  That  the  quantity  of  money  in  every  country  depends  up- 
on the  power  of  purchafing.  2d>  That  it  is  rtgulated  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  mines,  which  fupply  the  commercial  world.  3d,  That 
it  is  in  proportion  to  the  effedual  demand.  4th,  That  it  cannot 
exceed  the  fum  which  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  circulation, 
5th,  That  it  cannot  be  accumulated  beyond  what  the  nation  can 
afford  to  employ.  6th,  And  that,  when  the  channel  is  full,  what 
flows  in  muft  run  out  again.  * 

Thefe  fix  propofitions,  Mr  Wheatley  takes  the  trouble  to  confi- 
^cr  and  mifreprefent^  each  in  its  order.  In  order  that  our  read- 
ers may  have  fome  idea  of  the  perverfe  induftry  with  which  he 
-has  laboured  to  quibble  away  Dr  Smith's  meaning,  we  may  fhortr 
Jy  ftatc  bis  arguments  on  the  fubj^dl  of  currency,  pointing  out,  at 
tlie  fame  time,  the  mifconceptions  into  which  our  author  has 
fallen. 

When  Dr  Smith  obferves,  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
•tals,  in  any  particular  country,  depends,  partly  upon  its  power  of 
purchafing,  and  partly  upon  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the 
mines  which  may  happen  at  that  time  to  fupply  the  commer- 
cial world,  he  evidently  means,  that  the  precious  metals,  unlike 
thofe  perishable  commodities  of  which  the  confumption  is  limited 
to  the  ipot  where  they  are  produced,  make  tlieir  way  to  the  moft 
riiftant  jnarkets  •,  and  that  an  abundant  fupply  will  flow  into  the 
moft  remote  countries,  if  they  have  wherevcithal  to  pay  for  it,  or 
if  the  ftate  of  their  induftry  requires  it.  He  does  not  mean  to 
maintain,  that  the  preciious  metals  will  be  ufelefsly  detained  in  any 
country  ;  but  that,  from  their  durable  nature,  no  diftance  of  place 
can  prevent  them  from  following  the  efFe£tive  demands  of  com- 
merce^ and  that,  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which  they  may  be  tranf- 
forted,  their  quantity  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  t^ie  civilized 
U'orld,  muft  be  aftefted  by  the  barrennefs  or  fertility  of  the  mines 
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from  which  they  are  derived,  *  Mr  Wfaeadey  obferveit  that  thi$ 
does  not  explain  the  caufe  which  prevents  the  currency  of  one 
country  from  being  wholly  withdrawn,  and  added  to  the  currency 
of  another.  ]^ut  although  this  is  not  Dr  Smith's'  objed  \  althoum 
)u8  intention  is  merely  to  point  out  the  efie£is  whi^h  ari^  from  the 
ieafy  tranfportation  of  the  precious  metals,  does  not  Mr  Wheatlcy 
perceiyei  that  the  principle  for  which  he  fo  zealously  contendl  U 
implied  throughout  the  whole  of  Dr  Smith's  r^ontngsf  and 
^at,  if  an  abundance  of  gold  or  fihrer  in  one  part  of  the  world  19 
jfelt  in  the  moft  remote  countriesi  that  this  muft  arife  from  the 
fame  cayfes  by  which  their  ya)ue  is  preferved  in  a  juft  balance  in 
more  contiguous  markets  ? 

The  remainder  of  Mr  Wheatlev's  remarks  on  Dr  Smith,  feem  to 
l>e  conceived  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  captioufnefs  and  cavilling.  |Ie 
finds  fai^It  with  the  third  pofition,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  al* 
moft  felfTevident,  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  any 
country,  is  regulated  by  the  demand  of  tho(e  who^are  willing  to 
pay  for  them ;  and  he  feems  particularly  difpleafed  with  the  fourth 
and  fitth  pofitionS|  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in 
every  country,  is  limited  by  the  ufe  which  tiiere  is  for  thofe  me* 
tals,  and  thaf  they  can  uever  be  accumulated  beyond  what  a  nation 
ffan  a^rd  to  employ.  )ie  is  no  doubt  afraidt  left  Dr  Smith 
(hould  be  thought  to  have  anticipated  him  in  the  difcovery  of  the 
profound  axiom  on  which  all  his  difcoveries  are  built.  <  The  fi£^ 
pofition  '  (he  obferves)  *  is  fo  fingularlv  vague,  that  it  is  only  ne^ 
ceiTary  to  notice  it,  in  order  to  fhow  tne  perplexity  of  his  mindi 
and  the  verfatility  of  his  e^rts  to  pojlefs  sind  elucidate  the  princi- 
ple of  thp  limit. '  It  is  really  inconceivable,  that  Mr  Wheatley 
ihould  take  it  ferioufiy  into  his  head,  that  Dr  Smith  did  not  know 
f hat  money,  like  all  other  commodities,  muft  be  cohftantly  attra^l- 
ed  to  thj:  beft  market,  and  that  it  caiinot  confequently  remain,  for 
any  length  of  time,  dear  in  one  country,  and  cheap  in  another. 
This  principle  is  in  jtfelf  very  pl^in  and  obvious  \  and  it  is,  befides, 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  \h^t  author's  reafonings  6n  the 
fubjefk  pf  currency.  The  anaciety,  indeed,  with  which  Mr  Wheaty 
}ey  demonftrates  what  has  long  been  fatuiliar  to  every  one,  is  truly 
ludicrous.    It  is  recorded  of  Hudibras,  that  he  could 

t — -!~*  >yisely  te)l  what  hour  o'  the  day 

The  clock  did  strike  by  algebra  j ' 
^nd  we  really  think,  that  the  speculations  of  a  very  numerous 
|:las8  of  modern  writers,  terminate  in  results  equally  important. 
They  seem  to  imagine,  that,  in  order  tp  be  profound,  they  must 
|)e  obscure  j  th^t  they  are  penetrajtirig  into  the  mysteries  of  science, 
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when  tJieyare  only  perplexing  what  preceding  writers  have  rpa^e 
plain ;  and  that  their  readers  will  be  ^mply  compensated  for  xhp 
toil  and  trouble  they  have  encpuntered  on  a  rugged  road^  by  tl||e 
poverty  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  them  at  the  end  of  thq^r 
journey. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  similar 
misconceptions  of  Dr  Smith's  meaning,  into  which  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  particularly,  as  we  have  already  Isud 
before  our  readers  a  sufEcient  specimen  of  our  author's  general. 
Miaccur^cy. 

The  second  chapter  is  intended  to  explain  the  ^  functions  of 
money; '  although  we  do  not  see  what  can  be  added  on  this  sub* 
ject  to  the  short  statement  of  Dr  Smith,  namely,  that  money  Is 
the  measure  of  value,  and  the  instrun>ent  of  commerce.  It  seem^ 
to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  transcript  of  what  Mr  Wheatley  had 
published  in  his  preliminary  work,  which,  as  we  have  already  ex'^ 
amined  at  sufficient  length,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  reconsider 
in  this  place. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the  course  of  exchange ;  and  al- 
though the  subject  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  explained  by  a  va^ 
riety  of  writers  with  equal  clearness  and  simplicity,  Mr  Wheatley 
seems  to  imagine,  that  it  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood. 
His  theory  is  here  very  simply  detailed  and  illustrated ;  and  it 
seems  to  differ  considerably  nom  that  which  yras  published  in  hi^ 
preliminary  observations*  In  his  former  work,  we  understood 
fiim  to  state,  that  an  excess  of  currency,  by  leading  to  an  excess 
of  imports,  or  to  what  has  been  called  an  unfavourable  balance 
pf  trade,  produced  an  unfavourable  exchange.  In  tlie  work  be^^ 
fore  us,  a  partial  augmentation  or  diminution  of  currency,  is  still 
stated  as  the  sole  cause  of  a  favourable,  or  of  an  adverse  exr 
change ;  but  he  now  maintains,  that  the  exchange  has  no  con-> 
nexion  with  the  balance  of  trade ;  *  that  the  exchange  may  be 
favourable,  when  the  balance  is  adverse ;  and  adyer^Cj  when  the 
balance  is  favourable.  *  In  .support  of  this  opinion,  he  supposes 
the  case  of  a  nation,  where  the  balance  of  trade  is  favourable, 
?ind  where  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  currency.  lu 
which  case,  Mr  Wheatley  contends,  it  is  impossible  that  the  exr 
change  can  be  favourable  with  those  countries  where  a  similar  ex« 
cess  of  currency  has  not  taken  place.  If  at  the  tinne  that  a  coji* 
siderable  balance  was  due  from  Hamburgh  to  London,  lOOl.  in 
London  were,  owing  to  a  relative  excess  of  currency  in  thi;i 
country,  worth  no  more  than  951.  in  Hamburgh,  it  appears  to 
Mr  Wheatley  absurd,  to  suppose  that  a  Hamburgh  merchaiVt 
would  give  a  premium  for  a  bill  for  lOOl.  on  tliis  country,  when 
U  was  in  reality  wortfe  only  951. 
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The  conclusion  is  certainly  very  sound  and  logical ;  but  the 
^se  from  which  Mr  Wheatley  deduces  it,  is  evidently  imr 
possible.  Gold  and  silver,  like  other  commodities,  always  seek 
file  best  market.  If  there  were  already  an  excess  of  currency  in 
the  market  of  Britain,  the  British  merchants  would  not  surely 
import  a  greater  quantity,  in  order  still  further  to  depress  its 
value.  Whatever  commodities  he  might  send  to  Hamburgh,  he 
would  order  such  commodities  in  return,  as  he  might  suppose 
were  in  request  in  Britain,  not  such  as  were  already  in  too  great 
abundance.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  an  excess  of  currency, 
by  raising  prices,  necessarily  leads  to  an  excess  of  imports,  or  to 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  The  balance  "of  trade  may 
indeed  be  favourable  to  a  country  in  some  particular  branches  of 
its  commerce,  even  during  the  continuance  of  an  excess  of  cur- 
rency ;  but,  on  the  average  amount  of  its  whole  transactions,  it 
must  be  unfavourable  \  because  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  ex- 
cess of  its  currency  can  be  taken  off. 
#  In  the  explanation  of  his  hypothesis,  Mr  Wheatley  also  ap- 

pears to  us  occasionally  to  confoUnd  the  real  with  the  nominal 
exchange.  Ascribing  an  unfavourable  exchange  in  all  cases  to  a 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  he  intimates,  that  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  must  be  die  exact  measure  of  the  unfavourable- 
ness  of  the  exchange.  During  the  late  variation  in  the  exchange 
between  Dublin  and  London,  he  informs  us,  that  1151.  in  Dublin 
was  worth  no  more  than  1001.  in  London,  and  that,  consequent* 
ly,  a  premium  of  151.  was  paid  in  Dublin  for  a  bill  on  London. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  the  real  ex- 
change with  London  could  never  have  been  15  per  cent,  against 
t)ublin,  as  bullion  could  have  been  remitted  at  considerably  less 
expense.  At  the  period  to  which  Mr  Wheatley  alludes,  the  cur- 
rency of  Ireland  consisted  of  paper  not  convertible  into  specie, 
and  depreciated  from  an  excessive  issue.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  with  respect  to 
the  real  rate  of  exchange  from  its  apparent  rate.  The  real  ex- 
change is  calculated  oh' an  accurate  comparison  of  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  or  silver,  which  the  currencies  of  different  countries 
contain.  When  this  quantity  varies,  the  exchange  may  appear 
to  be  against  a  country,  when  it  is  really  at  par,  or  even  in  its 
favour.  Neither  is  it  true  (except,  indeed,  when  the  real  ex- 
change is  at  par),  that,  wheti  the  currency  of  a  country  is  de- 
preciated, the  computed  exchange  gives  the  measure  of  its  de- 
preciation. When  the  real  exchange  is  in  favour  of  a  country  of 
which  the  currency  is  depreciated,  its  whole  amount  must  be 
added  to  the  computed  exchange,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
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of  depreciation,  A  country  with  a  depreciated  currency » may 
ilso  have  its  computed  exchange  at  par  with  all  other  countries  ; 
si  circumstance  which/ of  itself,  might  have  satisfied  Mr  Wheatley^ 
that  there  was  a  radical  fallacy  in  his  reasonings. 

Mr  Wheatley  has  committed  another,  though  a  more  pardon- 
able error,  on  the  subject  of  exchanges.  He  observes,  that  where 
the  expense  of  transmitting  money  between  two  countries  is  three 
per  cent.y  the  exchange  might  continue  permanently  unfavourable 
to  either  of  them  to  that  amount,  because,  after  paying  the  ne- 
cessary charges  of  freight  and  insurance,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
profit  of  the  bullion  merchant.  Unless,  therefore,  the  exchange 
is  so  far  unfavourable,  as  not  only  to  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  bullion,  but  also  to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  bullion 
merchant,  specie  will  not  be  exported,  and  the  unfavourable  ex- 
change will  not  be  redressed.  Lord  King,  also,  in  the  observa-^ 
tions  which  he  has  added  on  this  subject  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  valuable  work,  seems  to  maintain,  that  an  unfavourable  ex- 
change cannot  be  redressed  by  the  transmission  of  bullion,  unless 
the  discount  on  the  bills  drawn  by  the  creditor  country  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure,  besides  paying  other  charges,  an  adequate  profit 
to  the  bullion  merchant. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  bullion  cannot  be  exported  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a  country  from  the  burden,  of  foreign  debt, 
unless  a  suitable  profit  be  derived  from  the  tranisadtibn.  But  it 
does  not  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  exportation  of 
specie  profitable,  that  the  discount  on  every  bill  should  be  equal 
to  the'  charges  of  a  remittance  of  bullion.  The  debtor  country 
has  generally  claims  to  a  considerable  extent  against  the  creditor 
country.  A  great  part  of  their  mutual  transactions  will  still-  be  set- 
tled, therefore,  by  bills,  without  the  intervention  of  specie.  The 
principal  utility,  indeed,  of  bills  6t  exchange,  consists  in  econc- 
ihising  the  use  of  specie,  and  in  simplifying  foreign  payments, 
by  rendering  unnecessary  a  continual  transmission  of  bullion  be- 
tween trading  countries.  It  may  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  debtor  country  to  send  abroad  specie  for  above  the  tenth  part 
of  its  debts ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  small  per  centage  oil 
the  whole  of  its  foreign  bills  would  amply  defray  this  charge. 
If  the  exports  of  Hamburgh  to  London  amount  to  1,000,0001., 
and  the  exports  of  London  to  Hamburgh  amount  to  l,200,000l.| 
it  may  be  nece!*oary  to  remit  from  Hamburgh  to  London  200,0001. 
in  specie.  There  are  bills  on  Hamburgh  in  the  London  market 
to  the  amount  of  1,200,0001. ;  and  they  must  fall  to  such  a  dis- 
count as  will  defray  the  charge  of  this  remittance.  But  as  the 
expence  of  sending  abroad  200,0001.  is  to  be  charged  ort 
1, 200,0001. J  it  is  evident  that  the  discount  on  each  bill  will  not 
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be  nearly  equal  to  the  expense  of  remitting  its  own  amount  in 
specie. 

The  remaining  part  of  -the  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  very 
tedious  explanation  of  the  effects  of  a  depreciated,  or  debased 
pnsxenqfT,  on  the  exchange.  There  is  more  of  inaccuracy  and  re- 
petition here,  than  of  positive  error ;  or  at  least,  the  errors  which 
occur  are  obviously  the  result  of  an  idle  ambition  to  say  something 
original  on  subjects  where  nothing  remains  to  be  discovered.  We 
should  have  imagined,  for  instance,  that  the  variations  between 
the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  had  been  already  ex- 
plained with  sufficient  clearness ;  yet,  Mr  Wheatley  dedicates  a 
whole  chapter  to  this  subject.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
dear,  that  where  no  seisnorage  is  charged  on  the  coin,  a  pound 
uncoined  gold  must  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  a 
pound  of  coined  gold  ;  nor  does  it  seem  le^s  clear,  that  a  pound 
of  gold  cannot  lose  any  of  its  value  by  being  manufactured  into 
ccrni.  Where  the  charge  of  coinage,  therefore,  is  defrayed  by 
government,  as  in  Britain,  the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold 
must  be  the  same  ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  debased  or  otherwise 
depreciated  currency.  This  point  is  rendered  particularly  plain^ 
in  Locke's  masterly  treatise  on  this  subject ;  and,  if  our  author 
ioetk  resist  die  reasoning  contained  in  several  of  the  passages 
which  he  himself  has  quoted  from  that  work,  he  has  no  chanc« 
to  be  convinced  by  any  arguments  which  we  can  employ. 

Mr  Wheatley  ODserves,  however,  that,  in  1783,  there  was  a  re- 
markable advance  in  the  market  price  of  jgold,  above  its  mmt  price, 
akbough  the  gold  currency  was  at  that  time  perfect  in  its  weight ; 
and  be  informs  us,  that,  with  a  few  occasional  interruptions,  this 
inferiority  has  continued  ever  since  \  the  maket  price  having  been 
sometimes  as  high  as  4L.  an  ounce.  Now,  we  may  well  be  permit- 
ted to  inquire  how  this  could  have  happened.  Gold  bullion  must 
be  either  purchased  with  specie  or  with  bank-notes  \  and  it  is  for 
Mr  Wheatley  to  explain,  what  imaginable  motive  could  induce 
the  holder  ot  four  guineas  to  part  with  them  for  an  ounce  of  gold 
and  four  shillings,  when,  by  cpnvertbg  them  into  bullion,  he 
would  receive  an  ounce  of  gold  and  6s.  2d.  in  return ;  the  mar- 
ket price  of  gold  being  31. 17s«  lOd.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  bank-notes ;  as,  previous  to  the  restrictioui  they  could  be  im- 
mediately converted  into  specie.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  mint 
estimation  of  the  preciods  metals,  has  also,  Mr  Wheatley  ob* 
serves,  been  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  the  market  price 
over  the  mint  price  of  gold  or  silver  bullion.  But  although  a 
pound  of  silver  bullion  will  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
gold  coin  than  a  pound  of  silver  coin,  Mr  Wheatley  will  not  al- 
low that  this  is  any  evidence  pf  (be  inaccuracy  of  the  mint  esti* 
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ination  of  silver.  This  proposition,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  «• 
extremely  clear,  that  we  hope  it  will  carry  the  evidence  of  its  trutli 
alonp;  with  it,  even  to  Mr  Wheatley ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  coil* 
vincmg  him  of  his  error  on  this  particular  point,  we  may  hope 
to  recbim  him  from  his  eager  pursuit  of  those  delusive  noveltici 
which  are  constantly  leading  him  astray  from  the  path  of  sober 
investigation* 

The  market  price  of  the  precious  metals,  is  the  only  sure  met* 
sure  of  their  value,  and  the  mint  estimation  is  only  so  far  accii* 
rate  as  it  is  conformed  to  this  unerring  standard.  When  we  aajr 
that  the  precious  metals  are  inaccurately  estimated  at  the  mint 
with  respect  to  each  other,  we  mean  merely,  that  their  mar]uet 
price  is  either  higher  or  lower  than  their  mint  price ;  and  when-a 
pound  of  coined  silver  exchanges  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  goU 
coin  than  a  pound  of  silver  bullion,  is  not  this  satisfactory  c?ir 
dence  that  the  price  of  silver  at  the  mint  is  lower  than  the  price 
of  silver  in  the  market  ?  We  are  convinced,  that  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  complex  economy  of  society,  errors  frequeotlj 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  em* 
ploy,  and  which|  though  they  may  be  sufficiently  intelligiU*  On 
reflection,  dp  uot  always  suggest,  without  an  effort  of  the  under* 
standing,  any  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  When  several  of  tbeat 
terms  are  connected  together  into  a  train  of  reasoning,  the  chaom 
of  deception  from  this  source  are  necessarily  multiplied,  and  wet 
argument  may  appear  perfectly  correct  and  conclusive,  of  whick 
the  fallacy  would  be  immediately  apparent,  if  the  combinatiooB  i>f 
which  it  consists  could  be  brought  before  the  mind  in  their  natu* 
ral  simplicity.  It  is  chiefly  by  not  jpossessing  a  full  and  distiaet 
perception  of  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  diflFerent  profov" 
sitions  of  which  an  argument  is  composed,  and  by  perplexing 
themselves  with  a  confusion  of  notions  and  phrases  which  they 
do  not  distinctly  understand,  that  superficial  writers  commit  ^ 
many  mistakes.  Even  more  close  and  accurate  reasoners  occa» 
sionally  fall  into  the  same  snare.  An  habitual  abstraction  of  tht 
mind  irom  language  to  its  dependent  ideas,  seems  to  *be  the  best 
security  against  this  species  of  deception. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  a  dot 
consideration  of  the  various  propositions  of  which  his  theory  ft* 
specting  th^  market  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion  consists,  that 
Mr  Wheatley  himself  does  not  see  its  absurdity.  He  suppose^ 
that  when  currency  is  dearer  at  Hamburgh  than  at  London,  Bui* 
lion,  which  he  observes  is  the  same  as  foreign  coin,  must  also  be 
dearer ;  and  therefore,  that  a  pound  of  bullion,  whether  copper, 
silver,  or  gold,  must  be  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  coin.  It  is 
very  extraordinary^  that  Mr  Wheatley  does  not  perceive,  that. 
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iccording  to  hi^.  own  principles,  the  expense  of.  traitsporting  goI3 
itt  currency,  from  the  place  where  it  is  abundant  to  the  place 
itfcere  it  is  scarce,  must  be  the  limit  of  the  variations  in  i]ts  price* 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  coined  metal,  cannot  be  greater  in  Ham- 
burgh than  in  London  5  its  superior  value  arises  entirely  from  tKe 
accidental  circumstance  of  a  great  demand  in  London  for  money 
at  Hamburgh.  It  seems  singularly  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose, 
that  when  it  is  transported  from  the  place  where  it  is  in  request 
t6  the  place  where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  should  still  retain  its  supe- 
fior  value.  What  does  Mr  Wh'eatley  mean,  by  saying  also,  that 
die  vahie  of  copper  bullion  must  be  increased  in  London,  ffom 
the  same  cause  which  increases  the  value  of  gold  bullion,  namely, 
M  unfavourable  exchange  ?  Are  bills  of  exchange  ever  paid  in 
copper  ?  But  we  are  really  wearied  with  hunting  down  these 
futile  conceits. 

Mr  Wheatley  proceeds,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  to  point  out  the 
errors  which,  according  to  him,  Lord  Liverpool  has  comniitted 
in  his  valuable  work  on  coinage.  He  also  touches  upon  the 
causes  from  ^hich  disorders  may  occasionally  arise  in  a  system 
#f  metallic  currency.  This  aubject  is  no  doubt  involved  in  con- 
siderable intricacy ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
of'  Mr  Wbeatley's  genius,  to  clear  away  obscurity  or  confusion 
Irom  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats.  After  observing  that  when 
atiy  metal  is  overrated  in  the  currency  of  a  country,  or  when 
the  coins  which  are  made  out  of  a  particular  metal  are  debased 
|>r  worn,  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  regulated  by  the  debased 
coins,  or  by  the  coins  which  are  made  of  the  metal  underrated  j 
he.  proceeds  to  argue,  that,  as  the  silver  currency  in  Britain,  has 
iinquesttonably  lost  a  great  part  of  its  original  value  by  rubbing 
and  wearing,  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Britain,  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  state  of  the  silver  coins,  and*  not  by  the  state  of 
the  gold  coins  ;  and  tliat  the  value  of  tlie  gold  coins  is  aet«aHy 
degraded  to  the  level  of  tlie  silver  coins.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  spirited  in  thus  attempting  to  maintain  a  theory 
against  the*  most  notorious  facts.  The  silver  currency  of  Bri- 
tain is,  we  believe,  depreciated  about  95  per  cent.  If  the  prices 
tjf '  commodities,  therefore,  were  regulated  by  this  standard,  sil- 
iTier  bullion  ought  to  be  at  6s.  9d.,  and  gold  ought  to  be  above 
SL-an  ounce.  Has  Mr  Wheatley  also  forgotten,  that  by  the  re- 
formation of  the  gold  currency,  in  1774,  th^  market  price  both 
<rf  iilver  and  gold  bullion,  was  lowered  to  the  mint  price,  al- 
though the.  silver  currency  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  imperfect 
3tate  ?  And  is  it  not  evident,  if  both  silver  and  gold  buliion  are 
raised  or  lowered  in  price,  according  to  the  perfect  or  "debased 
^te  of  the  gold  coin,  th^t  it  is  the  state  ©f  th§  gold  coin  which 
I   '  *  regulates 
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regulates  :the^^  prices  ?  We  should  have  thought^  that  the 
strength  of  Mr  Wheatley's  faith  in  theory,  would  have  beeri 
shaken  by  a  consideration  of  these  facts  5  and  that  he  wpuUt 
have  been  Jed  to  suspect,  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of  new  com« 
binations,  which  human  affairs  are  constantly  presenting^  ne^ 
principles  n>ight  arise  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  and  which^ 
if  rightly  understood,  might  have  saved  him  from  the  dilemma 
of  rejecting  an  obvious  fact,  or  admitting  an  exception  to  a  theoVj 
which  must  be*  universal  if  it  be  true.  '  • 

It  no  doiibt  appears  from  the  whole  history  of  our  coinagtr. 
that  when  either  gold  or  silver  was  greatly  overrated  in  rela- 
tiori  to  each  other,  or  when  the  coins  made  of  either  of  those 
m^tais  had  lost  much  of  their  original  value  by  debasement,  or  li j 
b^ing  worn,  the  coins  which  were  overrated  or  debased,  eitheij 
passed  current  at  a  discount,  or  the  more  perfect  coins  were  en- 
tirely banished  from  circulation..  But  it  is  also  very  clear,  that 
at  present  though  the  silver  coin  has  lost  the  fourth  part  of  lii 
origiilal .  value>  .it  passes  current  jat  the  estimation  set  on  it  Vhefit 
Issued  from  the  mint ;  and  ^0  far  is  the  gold  coin  from  being,  ba^ 
hished  from,  circulation,  that  a  guinea  can  always  be  had  foof 
twenty-one  debased  •  shillings,  as  readily  as  if  the  silver  cufrcfnij 
were  in  the  mo3t  perfect  state.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  Ehf 
Smith,  who  observes,  that  when  the  gold  currency  was  reforintiii 
111  17:74,  twenty-one  worn  and  debased  shillings  exchanged  for  jr 
guinea  which  was  perfect  In  its  weight,  with  the  same  ^cilify  ^s4 
before.  Dr  Smith,  who  had  riot  the  benefit  of  Mr  A^hdatley^i 
theory,  so  far  from  conjecturing,  that  the  value  of  the'  golrf 
coin  was  degraded  to  the  level,  of  the  debased  silVejr  coin,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  was  raised  by  mean^  of 
the  superior  excellency  of  the  gold  coin.  The' reason,  howQvcri 
by  which  he  eaideavours  to  account  for  tills  fact,  tiamely,  that  th^ 
most  precious  coin  naturally  regulates  the  value  of  the  rfest,  xs  by, 
ho  means  satisfactory.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  perfect 
state  of  the  gold  coin  did  not  raise  the  value  of  the  silver,  which 
circulated  at  a  discount  of  about  40  per  cent.^  30s.  being  then  the 
price  of  a  guinea;  and  we  cannot  see  any  rens^on  for  supposing^ 
that  it  produces  this  effect  upon  the  silver  coin  at  present.  The 
following  observations  may  perhaps  afford  a  solution  of  dxit  dif- 
ficulty. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  stated,  In  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  maA- 
hcr,  the  series  of  changes  which,  as  a  country  advances  in  wealth, 
are  gradually  introduced  into  Its  system  of  currency.  In  a  very 
early  stage  of  society,  when  transactions  are  few  and  of  small 
consequence,  a  very  coarse  metal,  such  as  coppeV,  generally  an- 
swer^ all  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium.    In  the  course 
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<rf  advancing  improvement,  however,  silver  is  found  to  be  « 
9io;re  convenient  instrument  of  exchange  ;  and  in  the  still  fur- 
&er  progress  of  commercial  opulence,  gold  at  last  is  the  only 
metal  in  which  the  great  payments  can  be  conveniently  er* 
fected. 

When  a  currency  has  arrived  at  this  last  state  of  refinementj 
ihe  coarser  metals  are  never  employed  except  in  the  smaHer  pay- 
ments, which  could  not  be  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  a 
metal  so  precious  as  gold.  They  become,  therefore,  subsidiary 
inerely  to  the  operations  of  the  main  currency. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  coin  in  which  the  larger  payments 
are  effected,  can  only  pass  current  at  its  intrinsic  worth ;  and  ac- 
^rdingly,  all  attempts  to  give  it  an  arbitrary  value,  either  by  de- 
basement, or  by  raising  its  denomination,  nave  been  uniformly 
followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  prices.  Men  are  alarmed 
when  the  only  known  rule  by  which  the  value  of  th6  currency 
can  be  estimated,  is  abandoned ;  and  they  plainly  perceive,  that 
the  disorder  which  this  arbitrary  innovation  must  produce,  will 
finally  render  It  necessary,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  coin, 
fo  revert  to  the  sure  and  incorruptible  standard  of  its  intrinsic 
worth.  A  subsidiary  currency,  however,  is  susceptible  of  an 
arbitrary  value  :  as  its  depreciation  cannot  be  attended  with  ef- 
fects so  injurious  to  society,  it  may  circulate  very  freely,  aldiough 
the  intrinsic  value  is  not  equal  to  its  current  value.  In  all  me 
metallic  currencies  of  Europe,  copper  is  a  subsidiary  currency  ; 
and  in  the  currency  of  Britain,  both  silver  and  copper  are  subsi- 
diary currencies.  The  current  value  of  the  copper  coins,  ac- 
cordingly, before  the  late  new  coinage,  was  considerably  higher 
than  their  intrinsic  value ;  and  they  passed  in  circulation  without 
producing  the  least  inconvenience.  It  is  not  less  evident,  we 
conceive,  though  it  has  been  less  noticed,  that  the  silver  cur- 
rency has  assumed  an  arbitrary  value,  ever  since  the  period  when 
it  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  smaller  payments.  This 
great  change  in  the  currency  of  Britain,  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  King  William.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on 
the  various  steps  of  that  process  by  which  it  was  perfected. 
We  cannot  help  observing,  however,  that  the  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish coin,  at  that  period,  appears  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  deserving 
of  attention ;  not  only  as  the  facts  which  were  then  disclosed, 
throw  a  peculiar  light  on  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  metallic 
Currency,  but  because  the  appearances  then  exhibited  may  not 
ain  occur  in  the  revolution  of  ages.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
e  period  at  which,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  a  similar 
change  may  take  place  In  the  metallic  currencies  of  Europe ;  and 
in  looking  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  no  traces  are  to 
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be  found  of  thdse  temporary  disorders  which  must  have  faken 
place,  when  silvet  was  substituted  for  copper  in  the  main  pay- 
ments. It  need  not  indeed  excite  surprise,  when  the  historian 
of  battles  and  political  revolutions,  can  scarcely  glean,  \n  the 
earKeif  periods  of  history,  the  materials  of  a  cotirtected  naffnitive» 
that  no  record  should  be  preserved  of  those  facts>  which  arfe  not 
recommended  to  vulgat  notice  by  novelty  and  glare,  but  are  only 
valuable  as  they  furnish  the  materials  of  phifosophical  s^ecttla-^ 
tion.  When  time  has  injured  the  outline  of  the  picture,  it  is 
not  natural  to  expect,  that  the  more  deHcate  shades  should  have 
been  transmitted  in  full  preservation. 

The  amount  of  our  specie  forms  the  subject  of  Mr  Wheadey'i 
sixth  chapter.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  out 
ot)intonon  this  point,  in  our  review  of  Lord  Liverpool's  work; 
that  it  IS  unnecessary  to  touch  on  it  at  present.  For  l4ie  sam« 
Reason,  we  must  also  decline  entering  into  a  considetatioxt  of  the 
next  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  balance  of  trade ;  having  no^ 
thing  further  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ofa* 
setve  on  that  subject  in  our  examination  of  Mt  Wheatley's  pte* 
liminary  work. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  our  author  explains  in  what  way  ik  nition 
miist  discharge  its  foreign  expenditure ;  but  we  do  not  seettett  he 
has  added  much  to  the  simple  explanation  of  this  subject  afforded 
by  Dr  Smith.  His  opinions,  besides  being  anticipated  in  gefiefal 
by  preceding  writers,  are  encumbered  with  such  a  variety  of  con* 
fused  and  unintelligible  notions,  that  we  may  venture  to  aflhAly 
that  no  reader,  who  has  not  the  patience  and  good  temper  <tf  a 
reviewer,  will  venture  to  analyze  the  mass,  and  to  disentangle  the 
author's^  substantial  doctrines  from  the  extraneous  notions  in 
which  they  are  always  enveloped.  When,  by  means  of  a  favour* 
aWe  exchange,  a  country  has  debts  owing  to  it  Abroad,  this  foreign 
expenditure  may  obviously  be  discharged  by  a  bill  on  the  debtot 
Country.  But  when  its  foreign  debt  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
debts  due  to  it,  some  other  resource  must  be  fallen  upon  ;  either 
bullion  or  commodities  must  be  exported ;  and,  in  general,  the  lat^ 
ter  will  be  preferred.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  have  fully 
explained  our  sentiments  in  our  review  of  Fostet  on  Commercial 
Exchanges. 

Mr  Wheatley  dwells  with  considef able  severity  on  the  narrow 
notions  by  which  Mr  Pitt,  during  the  last  war,  was  induced  to 
withhold  from  our  Continental  allies  that  relief  which  could  have 
been  easily  sgared  from  the  ample  resources  of  Britain ;  and  he 
seems  to  oe  of  opinion,  that  the  apprehensions,  so  earnestly  ex* 
pressed  on  this  subject  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England^ 
were,  in  some  degree,  chimerical.   We  are  for  once  inclined  to 
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agree  with  Mr  Wheatley,  We  cannot  well  conceive,  if  the 
money  is  once  levied  from  the  people  by  means  of  taxes,  how  the 
mere  circumstance  of  remitting  it  to  Germany  should  menace  the 
Bank  of  England  with  ruin.  £ven  if  it  were  necessary  to  remit 
buliion,  like  all  other  commodities  bullion  can  be  procured  by 
those  who  want  it,  and  have  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  Remit- 
tances are  constantly  made  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Lon- 
donj  but  we  never  heard  that  this  gave  any  disturbance  to  the 


eflec^ted  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  commercial  world.  We 
f^npt  help  suspecting  also,  that  the  effects  of  the  importation  of 
graui>  in  producing  an  exportation  of  our  specie,  have  been  con- 
sidj^iably  exaggerated.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted^  that  the 
graia  which,  it  was  found  necessary  .to  impott  must  have  been 
paid'exclusively  in  money.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe, 
however^  tliat  the  whole  circulating  coin  of  Britain  would  not 
have  bien  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Bullion,  therefore,  must 
havj^been  procured,  and  it  could  only  be  procured  by  means  of 
commodities.  But  it  would  surely  be  a  simpler  process  to  ex- 
chaJOge  commodities  directly  for  the  grain ;  and,  in  a  country 
abounding  with  every  manufacture  which  can  minister  to  the  gra-* 
tificatfon  of  mankind,  suitable  equivalents  may  always  be  provid<^ 
ed  for  whatever  is  wapted. 

£v6n  wliere  the  balance  of  trade  is  turned  against  a  country, 
we  apprehend  it  may  be  rectified  without  exporting  the  specie 
wK\ch.  is  necessary  for  its  internal  circulation.  An  unfavour- 
able exchange,  which  is  always  the  consequence  of '  an  unfa-* 
yourable  balance  of  trade,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  imports 
and  to.  increase  exports-,  and  we  imagine  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  generally  redressed.  Mr 
Thornton  has  argued  as  if  a  country  might  be  subjected  to  a  con- 
stant drain  of  specie  for  a  length  of  time  :  But  we  do  not  see 
how  tl^s  is  possible  1//,  Because  a  country  can  seldom  spare  any 
consi4erable  part  of  its  circulating  coin,  and  if  it  were  exported, 
the  void  must  be  instantly  supplied  by  new  importations ;  ahd, 
2dfyf  Because  whatever  was  exported  must  be  added  to  the  cur- 
rency of  another  country,,  where  it  is  equally  impossible  that  it 
can  remain.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of 
specie  necessary  to  settle  the  mutual  transactions  of  trading  na- 
tions must  be  very  trifling,  and  that  the  unfavoufSlle  balance  of 
tx;ade  has  very  little  connexion  with  the  distresses  to  which  the 
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Bank  of  England  is  exposed.  The  causes  \<rhi<Jh  led  to  the  run 
on  the  bank,  and  which  might  have  rendered  the  restriction  of 
cash  paynlents  necessary,  seem  to  us  to  have  driginated  almost* 
exclusively  in  domestic  alarm,— a  circumstatice  \lrhich  had  al- 
ways occasioned  distress  to  the  bank,  and  which,  from  the  nature, 
of  its  operation,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  produce  that  effects 
After  thi$  alarm  had  fairly  subsided,  we  do  not  see  why  the  re^ 
striction  might  not  have  been  taken  off.  On  this  subject,  how^ 
ever,  we  must  express  unfeigned  diffideilce,  as  we  are  scinsible 
that  a  very  minute  acquaintance  with  facts  would  be  necessary  tp 
form  a  decided  opinion. 

The  r^emainder  of  Mr  Wheatley^s  performance  relates  chiefly 
to  the  depreciation  of  money.  Tne  mode  in  which  he  Conduct^ 
Ais  inquiry  is  peculiarly  exceptionable ;  but  we  have  already  very 
fully  stated  our  objections  to  this  Jiart  of  his  work.  He  con* 
founds  a  general  degradation  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  with 
the  debasement  of  the  coin  in  ajparticular  Country.  Dr  Smith  wa«» 
of  opinion,  that  the  value  of^  gold  and  silver  was  rather  rising 
than  sinking  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  \  and,  i]| 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  shows  that  the  average  prices  of 
grain  had  rather  declined  during  that  time.  It  has  been  suppose 
ed,  however,  that,  since  the  publication  of  Dr  Smith's  work,  th*. 
value  of  gold*  and  silver  has  been  falliiig,  owing  td  the  increase4 
issues  of  paper  which  have  taken  place  thtoughout  Europe.  At 
the  subject  is  important,  we  shall  lay  before  our  Readers  a  shovt^ 
statement  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported. 

The  price  of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  alt  other  comtnodi^ 
tied,  must  depend  on  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  8up4 
ply  and  the  demand.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  American  niine«4 
Dr  Smith  has  shown,  that  the  demand  for  the  precious  metal^- 
must  have  been  constantly  increasing,  in  proportion  to  the  iiw 
creasing  improvement  and  opulence  of  mankind.  This  inCreas^ 
ing  demand,  he  imagines,  may  have  In  some  degree  prevented 
the  great  increase  in  the  supply,  detived  from  the  Ameriqan  ixiines^ 
from  lowering  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  so  inuch  as  it  other4 
wise  would  have  done*  In  stating  this  atguhient,  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr  Smith  seems  sufficiently  aware  of  one  circumstance^- 
namely,  that  the  invention  and  more  extended  use  of  paper  cur- 
tency,  by  substituting  a  cheapet  and  more  convenient  instrument 
of  commerce  in  place  of  specie,  has  served  greatly  to  diminish 
that  increased  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  which  the  advan* 
cing  improvement  of  the  wotld  Mrould  have  occasioned.  Had 
the  commerce  of  mankind  been  exclusively  carried  on  by  tneant 
of  a  metallic  currency,  the  market  for  the  precious  ftieteJs  muaf 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  in  the  progress  and  general  diffusion 
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ctf  opulence.  But  since  this  expedient  has  been  fallen  upon,  a 
mine  is  opened,  fromr  which  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  currency 
may  be  derived  ;  and  when  an  extension  of  commerce  requires 
an  accession  to  the  circulating  medium,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
cheaper  will  be  preferred  to  the  more  expensive  species  of  cur- 
rency. Not  only,  however,  has  no  addition  been  made  to  the 
quantity  of  specie  actually  circulating  in  Europe,  but,  in  some 
countries,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  supplanted  by  the 
use  of  paper.  In  Britain,  the  gold  currency  was  supposed,  in 
1774,  the  time  when  it  was  called  in  and  recoined,  to  amount  to 
twenty-seven  millions ;  and  at  present  it  would  be  estimated 
much  too  high  at  three  millions,  l^y  the  extension  of  paper  cur- 
rency, therefore,  in  Britain,  twenty-four  millions  of  guineas  must 
have  been  thrown  into  the  general  market  of  Europe  ;  and  if  we 
can  suppose  that  any  thing  like  a  similar  change  has  taken  place 
in  other  countries,  a  vast  quantity  of  specie  must  have  been  thrown 
out  of  circulation,  into  which  it  will  not  be  received  except  at  a 
diminished  value.  The  effect  must  be  the  same  as  if  the  curren- 
cy of  Europe  had  been  increased,  without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  demands  of  its  commerce. 

The  general  argument  on  this  subject  is  considerably  strength- 
ened by  a  reference  to  the  prices  of  grain,  which  have  evidently 
risen  considerably  during  the  course  of  the  last  century.  The 
year  1740  is  represented  as  a  year  of  extraordinary  scarcity.  The 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  did  not  however  rise  higher  than 
2l.-'10s.  8d.,  which  would  now  be  considered  as  a  low  price. 
At  present,  indeed,  when  the  market  is  overstocked  with  grain, 
and  prices  have  fallen  very  low,  21.  7sj  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  the  London  market ;  and  in  the 
two  scarce  years  of  1799  and  1800,  it  was  sometimes  as  high  as 
71.  This  evident  rise  in  the  money  price  of  corn,  does  not 
seem  easily  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  fallen  in  the  European  market.  And 
if  this  is  the  case,  we  imagine  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  paper  in  the  currencies  of  Europe. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  upon  these  points,  we  are 
decidedly  against  all  those  violent  remedies  which  Mr  Wheatley 
proposes  ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  the  more  fully  the  internsd 
economy  of  society  is  explained  and  understood,  it  will  always 
appear  to  stand  less  in  need  of  external  aid  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  its  necessary  ends.  The  injurious  consequences 
which  arise  from  all  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  But  the  evil  must  be 
left  tOLCure  itself ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  Mr  Wheatley,  that 
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there  is  no  Umit  to  the  degradation  of  the*  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  are  completely  chimerical.  By  requiring  a  smaller  quan-* 
tity  for  coin,  a  smaller  quantity  will  indeed  be  annually  consum-* 
ed  ;  the  produce  will  thus  be  superior  to  the  consumption ;  and 
the  mass  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  annually  increasing.  But  the 
diminution  of  their  value,  which  will  be  the  consequence  ot 
their  gradual  increase,  will  lead  to  a  less  sparing  use  of  them  foi* 
other  purposes :  and  the  consumption  and  the  produce  will  thu^ 
be  gradually  equalized  ;  their  further  increase  will  be  stopped  % 
and  their  price  will  consequently  be  prevented  from  falling  low-* 
er.  If  the  preceding  reasonings  be  well-founded,  the  produce 
of  the  American  mines  must  have  been  for  some  time  superior  to 
the  general  rate  of  consumption  throughout  the  world.  Whe- 
ther this  is  the  case  at  present,  it  would  no  doubt  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
duce and  consumption  will  ultimately  be  very^  accurately  adjust- 
ed. On  considering  the  process,  however,  by  which  tnis  must 
be  brought  about,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  wiir  alternately  fluctuate  for  some  time,  both  above  and  be- 
low that  point  at  which  it  will  finally  remain  fixed. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Mr  Wheatley's  quarto  Considerably 
worse  than  his  octavo.  The  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  forswear  the  subject  altogether  5  but  if  he  be  smitten  » 
with  an  indestructible  love  of  economical  speculations.  We  would 
exhort  him  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  learning,  before  he  sets 
up  for  a  teacher  5  and  to  make  one  vigorous  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  reasonings  of  his  predecessors,  before  he  gives  him- 
self the  trouble  of  pointing  out  their  mistakes. 


Art.  IV.  HistorUal  Apology  for  the  Irish  Catholics.  By  Wil- 
liam Parnell,  Esquire.  8vo.  pp.  147.  Fkzpatrick,  Dublin^. 
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Tf  ever  a  nation  exhibited  symptoms  of  downright  madness,  of 
utter  stupidity,  we  conceive  these  symptoms  may  be  easily  re#- 
cognized  in  the  conduct  of  this  country  upon  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. A  man  has  a  wound  in  his  great  toe,  and  a  violent  and  pe- 
rilous fever  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  refuses  to  take  the  medi- 
cines for  the  fever,  because  it  will  disconcert  his  toe  !  The 
mournful  and  folly-stricken  blockhead  forgets  that  his  foe  cannot 
survive  him  ; — that  if  he  dies,  there  can  be  no  digital  life  apart 
from  him ;  yet  he  lingers  and  fondles  over  this  last  part  of  his 
body,  soothing  it  madly  with  little  plasters,  and  anile  fomenta- 
tions, while  the  neglected  fever  rages  in  his  entrails,  and  bums 
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away'  his  whole  life.  If  the  comparatively  little  questions  of 
Establishment  are  all  tliat  this  country  is  capable  of  discussing  or 
regarding,  for  God's  sake  let  us  remember,  that  the  foreign  con- 
cjuest,  wnich  destroys  all,  destroys  this  beloved  tot  also.  Pas* 
aver  freedom,  industry  and  science — and  look  upon  this  great 
empire,  by  which  we  are  about  to  be  swallowed  up,  only  as  it  af- 
fects the  manner  of  collecting  tithes,  and  of  reading  the  liturgy — 
still,  if  all  goes,  these  must  go  too ;  and  even,  for  their  interests, 
it  is  worth  while  to  conciliate  Ireland^  to  avert  the  hostility,  and 
to  employ  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  population.  We  plead  the 
question  as  the  sinccrest  friends  to  the  Establishment  \ — as  wishing 
to  it  all  the  prosperity  and  duration  its  warmest  advocates  can  de- 
sire— ^but  remembermg  always,  what  these  advocates  seem  to 
forget,  that  the  Establishment  cannot  be  threatened  by  any 
danger  so  great  as  the  perdition  of  the  kingdom  in  which  it  is 
established. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  agree  so  entirely  with  Mr  Parnell  upon 
this  great  question  ;  we  admire  his  way  oi  thinking ;  and  most  cor- 
dially recommend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
general  conclusion  which  he  attempts  to  prove  is  this,  that  re- 
ligious sentiment,  however  perverted  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism, 
has  always  a  tendency  to  moderation  ;  that  it  seldom  assumes  any 
great  portion  of  activity  or  enthusiasm,  except  from  novelty  of 
opinion,  or  from  opposition,  contumely  and  persecution  when 
novelty  ceases  ;  tliat  a  government  has  little  to  fear  from  any  re- 
ligious sect,  except  while  that  sect  is  new.  Give  a  government 
only  time,  and,  provided  it  has  the  good  sense  to  treat  folly  with 
forbearance,  it  must  ultimately  prevail.  When,  therefore,  a  sect 
is  found,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  be  ill-disposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, we  may  be  certain  that  government  has  widened  its  sepa- 
ration by  marked  distinctions-,  roused  its  resentment  by  contumely, 
or  supported  its  enthusiasm  by  persecution. 

The  particular  conclusion  Mr  Parnell  attempts  to  prove  is, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  had  sunk  into  torpor  and  in- 
activity, till  Government  roused  it  with  the  lash  :  that  even  then> 
from  Uie  respect  and  attachment  which  men  ^re  always  inclined 
to  show  towards  government,  there  still  remained  a  large  body  of 
loyal  Catholics :  th^t  these  only  decreased  in  mimber  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  persecution  j  and  that,  after  all,  the  effects 
which  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  In  creating  re- 
bellions, has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 

In  support  of  these  two  conclusions,  Mr  Parnell  takes  a  survey 
of  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  conquest  under  Henry,  to  the 
Xebelliq,n  under  Charles  the  First,  passing  very  rapidly  over  the 
period  M'^hich  preceded  the  Refgrmation,  and  dwelling  principally 
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upon  the  various  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  Ireland  between 
the  Reformation,  and  the  grand  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  celebrated  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, extended  only  to  a  very  few  counties  in  Leinster ;  nine 
lentils  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  left,  as  he  found  them,  under 
<he  dominion  of  their  native  princes.  The  influence  of  example 
«was  as  strong  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  English  settlers  who  came  over  under  various  adven- 
turers, resigned  their  pretensions  to  superior  Givilization,  cast  off 
their  lower  garments,  and  lapsed  into  the  nudity  and  barbarism  of 
the  Irish.  The  limit  which  divided  the  possessions  of  the  English 
settler  from  those  of  the  native  Iri«h,  was  called  the  pale ;  and  the 
expressions  of  inhabitants  within  the  pale^  and  luithemt  the  pale^ 
were  the  terms  by  which  the  two  nations  were  distinguished. .  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  state,  that  the  most  bloody  and  pernicious 
warfare  was  carried  on  upon  the  borders — sometimes  for  some- 
thing— sometimes  for  nothing  ;  most  commonly  for  cows.  The 
Irish,  over  whom  the  sovereigns  of  England  affected  a  sort  of  no- 
minal dominion,  were  entirely  governed  by  their  own  laws ;  and 
«o  very  little  connexion  had  they  wkh  the  justice  of  the  invading 
country,  that  it  was  as  lawful  to  kill  an  Irishman,  as  it  was 'to  kill 
a  badger  or  a  fox.  The  instances  are  innumerable,  where  the  de- 
tfendant  has  pleaded  that  the  deceased  was  an  Irishman,  and  that 
•therefore  defendant  had  a  right  to  kill  him ; — and,  upon  the  proof 
of  Hibernici&m,  acquittal  followed  of  course. 

When  the  English  army  mustered  in  any  great  strength,  the 
frish  cliieftains  would  do  exterior  homage  to  the  English  Crown  ; 
and  they  very  frequently,  by  this  artifice,  averted  from  their  coun- 
try the  miseries  of  invasion  j  but  they  remained  completely  un- 
-subdued,  till  the  rebellion  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  that  politic  woman  availed  herself  to 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Ireland.  In  speaking  of  the  Irish  a- 
.bout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  James  the  First,  we  must  not 
jdraw  our  comparisons  from  England,  but  from  New  Zealand ; 
they  were  not  civilized  men,  but  savages  5  and,  if  we  reason 
about  their  conduct,  we  must 'reason  of  them  as  savages. 

*  After  reading  every  account  of  Irifli  hiftory, '  (fays  Mr  Pamell) 
*  one  great  perplexity  appears  to  remain  :  How  does  it  happen,  that 
from  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Englifh  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Ireland 
leems  not  to  have  made  the  fmallell  progrcfs  in  civilization  or  wealth  ? 

*  That  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  fraall  principalities,  which 
waged  conftant  war  on  each  other ;  or  that  the  appointment  of  the 
chieftains  was  cledive,  do  not  appear  fufficient  reafons,  ?1  though  thefe 
are  the  only  ones  affigoed  by  thofe  who  have  been  at  ;he  trouble  of- 
confidering  the  fubjed :  neither  are  the  confifcations  of  property  quite 
.fufficient  to  account  for  the  efifed.  There  have  been  great  confifcations 
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in  other  countne^y  and  ftill  they  have  flouriHied :  the  petty  ftates  of 
Greece  were  quite  analogous  to  the  chiefries  (as  they  were  called)  in 
Ireland  ;  and  yet  they  feemed  to  flourifh  almoft  in  proportion  to  their 
difleniions*  Poland  felt  the  bad  eSedls  of  an  eIe6Uve  monarchy  more 
than  any  other  country  ;  and  yet,  in  point  of  civilization,  it  maintained 
a  very  refpedable  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe^  but  Ireland 
pever,  for  an  inftant>  made  any  progref^  in  in^provement  till  the  reign 
pf  James  I, 

>  It  is  fcarcely  credible,  that  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Ireland,  and 
^t  a  period  fo  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  fhould  go  naked.  Yet  this  ia 
rendered  certain  by  the  teftimony  of  an  eye-witnefs,  Fynes  Moryfon* 

In  th^  remote  parts,  he  fays,  where  the  Englifh  laws  and  mannera 
fire  unknown,  the  very  chief  of  the  Iri(h,  as  well  men  as  women,  go 
nailed  in  the  winter  time,  only  having  their  privy  parts  covered  with  a 
rag  of  linen,  and  their  bodies  with  a  loofe  mantle.  This  I  fpeak  of 
fny  own  experience  j  yet  remember  that  a  Bohemian  Baron,  coming  out 
of  Scotland  to  us  by  the  north  parts  of  the  wild  Irifh,  told  me  in  great 
eameftnefs,  that  he,  coming  to  the  houfe  of  O'Kane,  a  great  lord 
fimong^  them,  was  met  at  the  door  by  fixteen  women  all  naked,  ex- 
cepting their  loofe  mantles,  whereof  eight  or  ten  were  very  fair ;  with 
^hich  ftrange  fight  his  eyes  being  dazzled,  they  led  him  into  the  houfe» 
and  then  fitting  down  by  the  fire  with  croffed  legs,  like  tailors,  and  fo 
low  as  could  not  but  off  nd  chaile  eyes,  defired  him  to  fit  down  with 
them.  Soon  after  0*Kane,  the  lord  of  the  country,  came  in  all  naked* 
except  a  loofe  mantle  and  fhoes,  which  he  put  off  as  foon  as  he  came 
in  ;  and  entertaining  the  Baroa  after  his  best  manner  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  defired  him  to  put  off  his  apparel,  whiph  he  thought  to  be  a 
burden  to  him,  and  to  fit  naked. 

•*  To  conclude,  men  and  women  at  night  going  to  fleep,  lye  thus 
naked  in  a  rpund  circle  about  the  fire,  with  their  feet  towards  it.  They 
fold  their  heads  and  their  upper  parts  in  woollen  mantles,  firil  fleeped 
in  water  to  keep  them  warm  ;  for  they  fay,  that  woollen  cloth,  wetted, 
preferves  heat,  (as  linen,  wetted,  prefcrves  cold),,  when  the  fmoke  of 
their  bodies  has  warmed  the  woollen  cloth.  " 

f  The  caufe  of  this  extreme  poverty,  and  of  its  long  continuance,  we 
muft  conclude,  arofe  from  the  peculiar  laws  of  property,  which  were  in 
force  under  the  Irifh  dynafties.  Thefe  laws  have  been  defcribed  by 
moft  writers  as  fimilar  to  the  ICentifh  cuflom  of  gavel-kind  ;  and  indeed 
fo  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  fuhjeft,  that  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
fearches  of  Sir  J,  Davis,  the  knowledge  of  this  fingular  ufageVould 
have  been  entirely  loft. 

<  The  Brehon  law  of  property,  he  tells  us,  was  fimilar  to  the  cuftom 
(as  the  Enghfii  lau'yers  term  it)  of  hodge  podge.  When  any.  one  of 
the  fept  died,  his  lands  did  not  defcend  to  his  fons,  but  were  divided 
among  the  whole  fept  j  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  chief  of  the  fept  made 

P(w  divifio;!  of  the  ^yhole  lands  belonjpig  to  the  fept,  and  gave  every 
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one  his  part'  according  to  feniority.  So  that  no  man  had  a  property 
which  could  defcend  to  his  children  ;  and  even  during  his  own  life,  hi^ 
poffelfion  of  any  particular  fpot  was  quite  uncertain,  being  liable  to  be 
conftantly  fhuffled  and  changed  by  new  partitions.  The  copfequence  of 
this  was,  that  there  was  not  a  houfe  of  brick  or  ftone  among  the  Irifh, 
'down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  not  even  a  garden  or  orchard,  or 
well  fenced  or  improved  field,  neither  village  or  town,  or  in  any  refpeft 
the  leaft  provifion  for  pofterity.  This  monftrous  cuftom,  fo  oppofite 
to  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind,  was  probably  perpetuated  by  the 
policy  of  the  chiefs.  In  the  firft  place,  the  power  of  partitioning  be- 
ing lodged  in  their  hands,  made  them  the  moft  abfolute  of  tyrants,  be- 
ing the  difpenfers  of  their  property,  as  well  as  of  the  liberty  of  theic 
fubjefts.  In  the  fecond  place,  it  had  the  appearance  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  their  favage  armies ;  for,  where  there  was  no  improvement 
or  tillage,  war  was  purfued  as  an  occupation. 

*  In  the  early  hiftory  of  Ireland,  we  find  feveral  inftances  of  chiefi- 
tains  difcountenancing  tillage ;  and,  fo  late  as  Elizabeth's  reign,  Mory*- 
fon  fays,  that  Sir  Neal  Garve  retrained  his  people  from  ploughing^ 
that  they  might  aflift  him  to  do  any  mifchief.  "    p.  98 — 102, 

These  quotations  and  observations  will  enable  us  to  state  a  few 
plain  facts  for  the  recollection  of  our  English  readers.  I//,  Ire* 
land  was  never  subdued  till  the  pebellion  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  2^,  For  four  hundred  years  before  that  period,  tlie 
two  nations  had  been  almost  constantly  at  war ;  and,  in  conse.- 
quence  of  this,  a  deep  and  irreconcileable  hatred  existed  betweea 
the  people  within  and  without  tlie  pale.  S//,  The  Irish,  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  unquestionably  the  most 
barbarous  people  in  Europe.  So  much  for  what  had  happened 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  let  any  man,  who 
has  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  determine, 
whether  national  hatred,  proceeding  from  such  powerful  causevS^ 
could  possibly  have  been  kept  under  by  the  defeat  of  one  ^ingl^ 
rebellion  5  whether  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  foreseen, 
at  that  period,^  that  a  proud,  brave,  half  savage  people,  would 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  wrongs  for  centuries  to  come,  and 
break  forth  into  arms  at  every  period  when  they  were  particu-r 
larly  exasperated  by  oppression,  or  invited  by  opportunity.  If 
the  Protestant  religion  had  spread  in  Ireland  as  it  did  in  Engr 
land  and  if  there  never  had  been  any  diflerence  of  faith  be- 
tween the  two  countries,— can  it  be  believed  'that  the  Insh, 
ill  treated,  and  infamously  governed  as  they  have  been,  w^juW 
never  have  made  any  efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England  ? 
Surely  there  are  causes  enough  to  acconnt  for  their  impatience 
of  that  yoke,  without  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  ig- 
norant people  against  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  make  thaj: 
Clode  of  faith  responsible  for  all  the  butchery  whiph  the  Irish  and 
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English,  for  these  last  two  centuries,  have  exercised  upon  each 
pdien  Every  body,  of  course,  must  admit,  that  if  to  the  causes 
of  hatred  already  specified,  there  be  added  the  additional  cause 
pf  religious  distmction,  this  last  will  give  greater  force  (and  wh^ 
is  of  more  qonsequence  to  observe,  give  a  name)  to  the  whofe 
figgregate  motive.  But  what  Mr  Darnell  contends  for  is,  and 
ckarly  and  decisively  proves  is,  that  many  of  those  sanguinary 
scenes  attributed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  are  to  be  partly  imput- 
ed to  causes  totally  disconnected  from  religion  ;  that  the  unjust 
invasion,  and  the  tyrannical,  infamous  poncy  of  the  English,  aite 
to  take  their  full  share  of  blame  with  ^he  sophisms  and  plots  cf 
Catholic  priests.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Mr  Pamell 
^hows,  that  feudal  submission  was  readily  paid  to  him  'by  all  the 
Irish  chiefs ;  that  the  reformation  was  !received  without  the 
slightest  opposition ;  and  that  the  troubles  which  took  place  at 
that  period  in  Ireland,  are  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  ambi- 
tion and  injustice  of  Henry.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  theise 
was  no  recrimination  upon  the  Protestants a  sftriking  proof,  that 
the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic  religion  had  not,  at  that  peiod,  risen 
to  any  great  height  in  Ireland.  The  insurrections  of  the  various 
Irish  princes  were  as  numerous  during  this  reign  as  they  had 
heen  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  ;  a  circumstance  rather  difficult 
of  explanation,  if,  as  is  commonly  believed,  the  Catholic  yelU 
gion  was  at  that  period  the  main  spring  of  men's  actions. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Catholic  in  the  pale  regulariy 
fought  against  the  Catholic  out  of  the  pale.  O'Sulliyan,  a  bigot- 
ted  Papist,  reproaches  them  with  doing  so.  Speaking  of  the 
teign  of  James  the  First,  (he  says),  ^  And  now  the  eyes  even  of  the 
English  Irish '  (the  Catholics  of  the  pale)  *  wer^  opened,  and  they 
cursed  their  former  folly  for  helping  the  heretic*  The  English 
Government  were  so  sensible  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  English 
Catholics,  that  they  entrusted  them  with  the  most  confidential 
services.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  the  principal  instrument  in 
waging  war  against  the  chieftains  of  Leix  and  OiFal.  William 
P'Bourge,  another  Catholic,  was  created  Lord  Castle  Connel  fot 
Jiis  eminent  ser^nces  ;  and  MacGullay  Patrick,  a  priest,  was  the 
State  spy.  Wo  presume  that  this  wise  and  manly  conduct  of 
Qu^3irEjizitbeth  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  Pastry-cook 
and  the  Secvccary  of  State,  who  have  published  upon  the  danger^ 
pf  employing  Catholics  even  against  foreign  enemies  ;  and  in 
those  publications  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  wivsdom  of  our 
ancestors, — the  usual  topic  whenever  the  folly  of  their  descendants^ 
IS  to  be  defended.  To  whatever* other  of  our  ancestors  they  may 
allude,  they  may  spare  all  compliments  to  this  illustrious  Princes^, 
^ho  would  certainly  have  kept  the  worthy  Confectioner  to  th^ 
'     '  '  .  composition^ 
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tompositicm  of  tarts,  and  most  probaiUy  famished  lilm  ^th  the 
|>rodactions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  as  tthe  means  of 
Conveying  those  ]wrj  delicacies  to  an  hungry  and  discerning 
public. 

In  l!he  liext  two  re^s,  Mr  Pamell  •shows  by  what  injudicious 
measures  of  the  English  Government  the  ^irit  of  Catholic  op^ 
toosition  -was  gradually  formed  ;  for,  tl\at  it  did  produce  powerful 
Irafects  9t  a  subsequent  period,  heroes  not  deny ;  but  contends  on- 
ly, (as  we  liave  %efore  stated),  that  these  effects  have  been  mudi 
overrated,  and  ascribed  solefy  to  the  Catholic  religion,  when  other 
JCftuses  have  at  least  liad  an  equal  agency  in  bringing  them  about. 
Pe  concludeis  wMi  some  'general  remarks  on  the  dreadful  state  of 
frelamd,  and  the  contemptible  folly  and  bigotry  of  the  English 4  * 
remarks  full  of  truth,  of  good  sense,  and  of  political  courage. 
How  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  there  would  be  still  some  chance 
oi  saving  England  from  the  general  wreck  oiF  empires,  "but  that  it 
tnay  not  be  saved,  because  one  politician  will  lose  two  tliousand 
a  year  by  it,  and  another  three  thousand,  a  third  a  place'  19  rever- 
«(on,  and  a  fourth  a  pension  for  his  annt  I  Alas  \  these  are  the 
powerful  causes  which  have  always  settled  the  destiny  of  ^reat 
langdoms,  and  which  may  level  Old  England^  wif3i  all  its  boasted 
ireedom,  and  boasted  wisdom,  to  the  dust.  •  Nor  is  it  the  least  sin- 
'  gular  among  the  political  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  that  ihe 
'sole  consideration  which  seems  to  influence  the  unbigotted  part 
)df  the  English  people,  in  this  great  question  of  Ireland,  is  a  re^ 
Ijard  for  the  personal  feelings  of  the  iMonarch.  Nothing  is  said 
ior  thought  of  the  enormous  risk  to  which  Ireland  is  exposed,^ 
nothing  of  the  gross  injustice  with  which  the  Catholics  are  treat- 
ed,— nothing  of  the  lucrative  apostasy  of  those  from  whom  they 
^experience  this  treatment ;  but  the  only  concern  by  which  we  aU 
seeni  to  be  agitated  is,  that  the  King  must  not  be  vexed  in  his 
old  age.  "We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  King  ;  and  wish  him 
all  the  happiness  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  his  people  ; 
tut  these  are  not  times  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  Kings,  or 
the  sons  of  Kings,  or  to  any  body  else  :  this  Journal  has  always 
preserved  its  character  for  courage  and  honesty,  and  it  shall  do  so 
to  the  last.  If  the  people  of  this  country  are  solely  occupied  in 
considering  what  is  personally  agreeable  to  the  King,  without  consi- 
•dering  what  is  for  his  permanent  good,  ^nd  for  the  safety  of  his  do^ 
minions  j  if  all  public  men,  quitting  the  common  vulgar  scramble 
for  emolument,  do  not  concur  in  conciliating  the  people  of  Ire- 
land J  if  tlie  unfounded  alarms,  and  jthe  comparatively  trifling 

interestis 
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interests  of  the  clergy,  are  to  supersede  the  great  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery,  it  does  appear  to  us  quite  impossible  that 
so  mean  and  so  foolish  a  people  can  escape  that  destruction 
which  is  ready  to  burst  upon  them  — a  destruction  so  immi- 
nent, that  it  can  only  be  averted  by  arming  all  in  our  defence 
who  would  evidently  be  sharers  in  our  ruin,  and  by  such  a 
change  of  system  as  may  save  us  from  the  hazard  of  being 
ruined  by  the  ignorance  and  cowardice  of  any  general,  by  the 
bigotry  or  the  ambition  of  any  minister,  or  by  the  well-meaning 
scruples  of  any  human  being,  let  his  dignity  be  what  it  may. 
These  minor  and  domestic  dangers  we  must  endeavour  firmly 
and  temperately  to  avert  as  we  best  can  5  but,  at  all  hazards, 
we  must  keep  out  the  destroyer  from^  among  us,  or  perish  like 
wise  and  brave  men  in  the  attempt. 


Art^^«  Caroli  h  Linne  Species  Plantaruntf  exhihentes  Plantas  rite 
cognitasj  ad  Genera  relatas  cum  differentibus  Specificis^  notninibm 
trivialibus,  synonimis  selectisy  locis  natalibus,  secundum  Systetm 
Sexuale  digestaSf  editio  quartOy  post  Reichardiamam  quinta^  adjectis 
vegetabilibus  hucusque  eognitisy  curante  Caroh  Ludovico  JVilldeno'w. 
Berolini  impensis  G.  C.  Nank,  1797,  already  published  3  voU 
8vo.  in  7  parts,  and  part  of  the  4th.    pp.  5,946. 

THE  former  of  these  works  cannot  fail  to  be  an  acceptable  pre^ 
sent  to  all  proficients  in  botany,  on  account  of  its  containing 
so  many  of  the  plants  lately  discovered,  arranged  according  to  a 
system  with  which  they  have  been  long  familiar.  The  latter,  as 
an  introduction  to  botanical  studies,  forms  an  useful  manual  for 
those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
jkingdom. 

The  Species  Plantarum,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1797, 
is  not  yet  complete ;  but  the  eight  parts  which  have  come  into 
our  hands,  reaching  the  length  of  the  class  Monoecia  inclusive, 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  work. 

It  contains  not  only  the  plants  described  by  Linnreus,  (as  the 
title  imports),  but  likewise  such  of  those  discovered  since  the 
death  of  that  eminent  naturalist,  as  Mr  Willdenow  has  been  able, 
pn  good  grounds,  to  reduce  to  their  proper  place  in  the  Linnaean 
system. 

If  the  utility  of  botanical  studies  be  at  all  granted,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  vegetables  will  be  readily 
admitted.  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  sqU^  may  gp.<in  from  year  to  year, 
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raising  their  wheat,  clover,  and  potatoes,  without  troubling 
their  heads  about  the  class  or  order,  the  genus  or  species,  to 
which  their  crops  may  be  referred.  Many  medical  practitioners 
also  may  be  usefully  employed  during  a  long  life,  in  administer- 
ing opium,  rhubarb,  and  senna,  provided  they  know  the  proper 
doses  of  each,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  ought  to  be  employedj, 
without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  that  one  is  the  inspissated 
jiiice  of  the  Papaver  sommferumy  and  the  other  the  root  of  the 
Rheum  palmatum.  It  is  true,  in  like  manner,  that  many  artists 
are  indebted  to  different  machines,  the  mechanism  of  which  they 
do  not  understand.  Thousands  make  use  of  clocks  and  watches, ' 
who  know  nothing  about  pendulums  or  escapements,  and  who 
would  be  very  much  disposed  to  laugh  at  those  who  trouble 
themselves  about  such  matters.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are 
some  very  good  sort  of  people  In  the  world,  who  think  there 
may  be  some  use  in  the  study  of  botany  and  mechanics. 

Though  agriculture  and  medicine,  the  two  professions  which 
are  usually  thought  to  derive  most  benefit  from  the  knowledge  of 
botany,  may  be  prosecuted  without  any  acquaintance  with  metho- 
dical arrangement,  yet,  he  who  thinks  of  making  improvements 
in  either,  by  introducing  into  cultivation  or  practice,  vegetables 
which  have  not  formerly  been  attended  to,  or  which  may  have 
been  successfully  cultivated  or  employed  by  others  at  a  distance, 
would  wish,  in  the  one  case,  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  species 
on  which  he  had  made  his  experiments,  and  in  the  other,  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  plant,  the  cultivation  or  use  of  which  he  was 
ambitious  of  introducing.  But  besides  all  those  to  whom  such 
knowledge  may  be  useful,  there  are  many  worthy  people  who 
study  botany  merely  for  amusement,  who  would  give  a  great  deal 
for  such  a  systematic  arrangement  as  would  enable  them,  with 
facility  and  precision,  to  reduce  any  plant  to  its  genus  and  spe- 
cies. We  shall  take  a  short  view,  therefore,  of  what  has  been- 
done  towards  accomplishing  that  object,  that,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  what  has  already  been  effected  by  the  labours  of  others, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  obligations  the  lovers  of 
botany  lye  under  to  Mr  Willdenow. 

The  utility  of  many  vegetables  as  articles  of  food,  &c.  the 
beauty  and  striking  appearance  of  others,  must  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  men  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  until  their  virtues 
in  curing  diseases  and  healing  wounds  was  discovered,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  any  great  anxiety  would  be  fcjt 
,  even  for  an  accurate  description  of  them.  This,  perhaps,  is  th^ 
principal  reason,  why,  in  almost  all  those  nations  with  whose 
early  history  we  are  acquainted,  physicians  have  been  the  first 
bptanistSt  ladeed;  ha4  we  a  mor^  intimate  ac<}uainUace  wi^i 
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history  of  the  Jews  and  Carthaginians,  we  might  have 
■said  all,  and  neither  made  an  exception  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
•tanist,  who  treated  of  all  plants,  from  the  lofty  cedar  which 
adorns  Lebanon,  down  to  the  diminutive  vegetables  which  dis- 
-figure  walls  ;  nor  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  who  wrote  tw^nty- 
•«ight  books  de  re  Rusticoy  which  were  thought  worthy  of  being 
transferred  to  Rome,  among  the  other  -valuable  spoils  of  Car- 
thage, and  were  translated  from  the  Punic  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, by  order  of  the  Senate. 

While  the  number  of  ascertained  useful  vegetables  was  small, 
•those  to  whom  they  were  known  would  point  them  out  to  their 
disciples,  who,  in  tnat  way,  would  become  acquainted  with  their 
general  appearances,  and  other  sensible  properties  :  But,  when 
accidental  discoveries,  quackery,  and  intercourse  between  neigh- 
bouring nations,  had  augmented  their  number  considerably,  the 
necessity  of  accurate  descriptions  would  become  apparent. 

Among  the  Greeks,  though  herbs  were  employed  as  medicines 
long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  Cadmus  had  furnished  the 
means  of  conveying  their  discoveries  to  posterity,  yet  many  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  any  writer  appeared,  who  deserved  the 
liame  of  a  botanist.  Theophrastus  the  favourite  disciple  of  Aris- 
^tle,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  and  inherited  his  library,  is  the  first  author  whose  works 
have  reached  us,  who  obtained  that  appellation.  Pydiagoras, 
Hyppocrates,  Cratejas,  Aristotle,  and  many  others,  had  treated 
indeed  of  vegetables  before  him ;  but  their  writings  are  cither 
partly,  or  entirely  lost,  or  contain  but  little  of  importance. 
'    Of  the  ten  books  which  Theophrastus  wrote  on  botany,  nine 
have  been  preserved,  containing  an  account  of  more  than  500 
vjegetables,  which  he  divides  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  a  very 
"humble  attempt  at  methodical  arrangement  j  yet,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  this  clumsy  distribution  of  vegetables  prevailed,  even 
among  botanists,  from  his  time,  till  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
.century,  and  for  some  time  cramped  the  first  efforts  made  to- 
•wards  establishing  a  more  perfect  arrangement.    His  descrip- 
tions, as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  are  still  more  imperfect 
*^han  his  arrangement ;  for  much  more  attention  is  required  to 
'detect" those  distinguishing  marks  by  which  closely  allied  general 
'  or  specieis  are  to  be  discriminated,  than  to  trace  general  resem- 
blances.   Had  he  been  aware,  that  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
■to  point  out  the  uses  of  the  vegetables  of  which  he  treated, 
would  have  been  lost  for  want  of  such  descriptions  as  might  ena- 
ble his  readers  to  recognize  them,  he  probably  would  have  be- 
stowed more  pains  on  that  subject,  and  botany  might  h^ve  re- 
ceived more  early  improvement.  • 
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The  same  inaccuracy  of  description,  and  want  of  method,  iii 
atranging  vegetables,  pervaded  the  writings  of  all  the  ancient 
botanical  authors,  and  rendered  their  works  obscure,  and  fro-' 
quently  unintelligible.  In  reality,  little  or  no  addition  was  made 
to  botanical  knowledge  by  any  of  them,  except  in  the  number 
of  plants  they  mention,  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  till  some 
time  after  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  a  period  of  nearly 
2000  years, 

Dioscorides,  who  lived  about  the  time  when  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  nearly  arrived  at  its  greatest  extent,  mentions  2hoMt  700 
plants,  which  he  divides  as  articles  of  materia  medica,  into  aro-  ' 
matic,  alimentary,  medicinal,  and  vinous*  That  industrious  com«* 
piler,  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  whose  ardent  curiosity  cost  Kinft 
so  de^,  in  his  Historia  Mundi,  15  books  of  which  are  occupied 
with  botanical  and  agricultural  matters,  mendcms  above  1000 
plants,  which  he  divides,  according  to  the  ancient  arrangement^ 
into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.    Neither  this  author,  however^ 
nor  any  of  his  contemperaries,  seem  to  have  considered  botany  as 
a  branch  of  natural  history,  but  merely  as  an  account  of  useful 
vegetables ;  for  he  says,  there  are  many  more  plants  than  those 
he  has  mentioned,  which  grow  by  the  road  sides,  in  hedges,  and 
in  the  fields,  which  are  of  no  use,  and  therefore  have  no  names^ 
All  the  succeeding  authors  who  wrote  on  this  subject,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  Arabian,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
were  employed  in  copying  their  predecessors,  and  in  makinj^. 
commentaries  on  their  writi^igs :  at  last,  however,  some,  tired 
of  studying  the  ancients,  began  to  study  nature  ;  and,  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  methodical  arrangement,  made  several  inef-^ 
fectual  attempts  to  arrange  the  plants  they  had  collected,  by' 
means  of  their  leaves,  stems,  and  roots.    Conrad  Gesner,  a  na<« 
tive  of  Zurich,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  first  sug-*^ 
gested  the  propriety  of  arranging  vegetables,  by  means  of  their, 
flowers  and  fruit,  out  formed  no  system  of  his  own.    In  l5H2j, 
Andrew  Caesalpinus,  a  Florentine  physician,  and  professor  o£ 
botany  at  Padua,  published  an  arrangement  of  vegetables,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  principles  proposed  by  Gesner,  of  which,  as  the  first 
that  had  appeared  in  Europe  in  any  way  deserving  the  name  of 
systematic,  some  little  account  may  be  interesting. — ^He  arranged 
all  vegetables  into  fifteen  classes,  as  follows. 
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Arbores. 
ArboreSy  corculo  ex  apice  feminis 
.1    I    I  bail  feminis 

HERBiE. 


f 

2 


Fni&Uf " 


Seminibus  folitariis       -        •       •  3 
Pericarpiis  folitariis  unilocularibuscamofis, 
^      bacca  vel  pomo        -        -        -  4 
Pericarpiis  folitariis  unilocularibus  ficcis 
membranaceis       -       -       -       -  ^ 
I "  Seminibus  duobus  nudis         -        -  6 
.  Pericarpiis  bilocularibus,  vel  duobus  fe* 
I ,    minum  receptaculis       -       -       -  y 
I '  Pericarpiis  trilocularibus  vel  feminibus  tri- 
« I     bus  nudisy  radice  non  bulbofa       •  8 
I .  Pericarpiis  trilocularibus,  radice  bulbofa  9 
Quadrupliciy  e  Seminibus       -       -       -       -      «  lo 
Seminibus  pluribus  intra  calycem  com- 
munem,  petalo  ad  femen  fingulum  u- 
nico       -        -       -       -  II&X2 
Seminibus  pluribus  nudis,  corolla  femini- 
bus communi        -      .  -         -  13 
^  Pericarpiis  pluribus  vel  multifarium  divifis  1 4 

-  15 


Simplici,  e 

Duplici,  e 
Triplici,  e 


Multiplici,  e 


^  NuUo  vifibili 


Thdk  he  again  fubdivided  into  47  fubdiviiions. 

Two  circumstances  render  thia  method  imperfect,  and  pre- 
dated its  general  adoption.  First,  the  marks  of  the  classes  are 
taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  fruit ;  secondly,  the  ancient 
division  is  in  great  part  retained,  though  a  consciousness  of  its 
defects,  had  led  the  author  in  so  far  to  disregard  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  to  attempt  to  improve  it  by  classi- 
fying his  vegetables  under  two  divisions  only  ;  shrubs  being  left 
out  altogether  as  a  division. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  Dr  Morison,  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen, and  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  by  employing  the  parts 
of  the  flower  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  fruit,  endeavoured  to  improve  the  method  of  Caesal- 
pinuS)  which  had  lain  neglected  ever  since  the  death  of  its  au- 
thor, Morison  also  attempted  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  an- 
cient division,  by  dividing  all  vegetables  into  ligneous,  and  not- 
ligneous.  The  ligneous  he  formed  into  tljree.  classes,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  undershrubs  :  the  not-ligneous,  /.  e,  herbs  or  grasses, 
into  fifteen.  The  subdivisions  of  which  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  eight. 

•  In  1682,  John  Ray,  a  native  of  Essex,  who  has  acquired  cele- 
brity in  other  branches  of  natural  history,  published  a  methodical 
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arrangement  of  vegetables,  founded  on  that  of  Caesalpmus  and 
Morison,  consisting  of  twenty-five  classes,  which  he  afterwards 
improved  and  republished  in  1700.  His  improved  method  con- 
sisted of  thirty-three  classes,  which  is  divided  into  two  grand  di-. 
visions,  viz.  plants  destitute  of  buds,  /.  e,  herbs ;  and  plants  pro- 
ducing buds,  i.  e,  trees.  Herman,  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden, 
Christopher  Knaut,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  and  many  others, 
formed  systems,  by  altering  and  attempting  to  improve  those  of 
their  predecessors. 

When  any  set  of  objects  is  too  numerous  to  be  comprehendeA 
by  the  mind  at  once,  they  may,  by  means  of  marks  of  distinction 
or  resemblance,  be  divided  or  united  into  smaller  assemblages, ' 
which  (if  the  analytic  method  be  followed)  may  be  again  divided 
into  subdivisions,  or  orders  5  these  again  into  genera,  and  genera 
into  species  :  or,  if  the  synthetic  method  be  adopted,  species  may 
be  assembled  into  genera,  &c. 

There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this  ;  the  one,  by  uniting 
into  the  same  assemblage,  such  species  as,  from  an  agreement  in 
several  particulars,  seem  to  be  connected  by  a  close  affinity  esta- 
blished by  nature ;  the  other,  by  forming  into  arbitrary  associa- 
tions a  number  of  species  which  happen  to  agree  in  some  acci- 
dental circumstances.  The  former  is  called  naturaly  the  latter 
artificial  method.  All  the  authors  of  systems  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  adopted  the  natural  method.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, it  frequently  happens,  that  a  great  number  of  species  agree 
in  so  many  particulars,  as  evidently  to  demonstrate  them  to  be 
members  of  the  same  natural  family.  Among  the  grasses,  for  in-* 
stance,  the  family  resemblance,  the  similarity  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  construction  of  the  stalks,  in  the  parts  which  com** 
pose  the  flower,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  seeds,  is  so  great  in  all 
of  them,  as  easily  to  enable  any  one  who  may  he  acquainted  with 
only  one  or  two  species,  to  recognize  any  other  almost  at  first 
sight.  There  are  other  tribes  of  vegetables,  the  different  species 
of  which  may  be  recognized  with  equal  facility,  even  by  those 
who  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  them  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  all.  Though  nature  generally  exhi- 
bits a  wonderful  degreee  of  regularity,  she  frequently  makes  con- 
siderable deviations  ;  and  anomalous  productions  are  to  be  founds 
which,  though  they  possess  the  principal  features  of  one  family, 
yet,  in  some  particulars,  so  far  resemble  another  very  distinct 
tribe,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  they  ought  to 
be  referred,  without  a  minute  investigation  by  one  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  distinguishing  characters  of  both.  Nearly  allied  fami- 
lies, likewise,  frequently  run  into  one  another  so  imperceptibly^ 
as  to  render  it  no  easy  task  to  draw  the  line  of  separation. 
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For  these  reasons,  it  is  frequiently  difficult  to  define  natural 
families,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprehend  all  their  irregular 
members,  without  at  the  same,  time  leaving  room  for  the  admis^ 
sion  of  species  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  therefore,  in  favour  of  natural  classeSf 
and  however  fit  they  may  be,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  botany,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  ve- 
getables this  globe  produces,  shall  have  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed ;  while  they  are  deficient  in  point  of  facility,  they  cannot 
be  the  most  proper  for  beginners,  nor  could  they  be  so  even  for 
botanists  themselves,  at  a  period  when,  comparatively,  few  plants 
were  known. 

A.  Quirinus  Rivinus,  professor  of  botany  at  Leipsic,  perceiv- 
ing the  defects  of  the  natural  systems  proposed  by  his  predeces- 
sors, endeavoured  to  form  an  artificial  one,  founded  on  the  regu- 
larity and  irregularity  of  the  corolla,  and  on  the  number  of  the 
petals  of  which  it  was  composed,  which  he  published  in  1690. 
it  consisted  of  the  eighteen  following  classes. 

'  Monopetali. 
DipetaH. 
Tripetali. 
4  Tetrapetali.' 
Pentapetali. 
Hexapetali.  / 
,  Polypetali. 
•  Monopetali* 
Dipetali. 
Tripetali. 
*  Tetrapetali. 
Pentapetali. 
Hexapetali. 
.  Polypetali. 
rRegularibus. 
J  Irregularibus. 
(.  Re.  et  irregxdaribut* 
Imperfedi* 

This  author  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  disregard  the  stamp 
o£  antiquity,  and  rejected  entirely  the  ancient  division,  which 
had  so  long  fettered  all  former  framers  of  systems. 

His  design  was  good ;  but  he  Was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of 
the  part  of  the  flower  he  fixed  on  for  the  foundation  of  his 
classes,  as  flowers  are  more  liable  to  vary  in  the  number  of  their 
petals,  than  in  any  other  particular :  he  was  however  more  sue* 
cessful  in  the  selection  of  the  fruit  for  the  foundation  of  his 
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oMers^  because  it  affords  marks,  which  are  subject  to  littW 
Vat-iktion. 

Tournefort,  whose  system  was  more  followed  than  any  other, 
Except  that  of  Linnaeus,  particularly  in  Frahte,  and  even  in  this 
<Jountry,  till  after  the  middle  of  last  centuryj  fixed  on  the  form 
of  the  corolla  for  the  foundation  of  his  classes,  many  of  which 
were  very  natural :  but  the  great  variety  of  forms  the  corolla  as- 
8ume%  many  of  which  approach  each  other  so  nearly^  as  scarce^, 
ly  to  be  distinguished,  render  the  application  of  his  system  td 
practice  difficult. 

Many  systems,  both  artificial  and  natural,  have  been  devised 
by  different  botanists,  *  all  of  which  gave  way  to  the  artificial 
System  of  Linnaeus,  termed  sexual^  because  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  all  his  classes  are  taken  from  the  parts  of  ^generations 
i.  e.  the  pistillum  and  stamina* 

The  Linnaean  method  owes  its  success,  not  only  to  tie  supe-* 
tior  facility,  as  well  as.  certainty,  by  which  any  plant,* by  means 
of  it,  may  be  reduced  to  its  class  and  order ;  but  to  the  attention 
the  author  has  paid  to  the  more  minute  divisions,  and  to  thei 
pains  he  has  taken  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  species> 
.  and  to  affix  to  each  its  trivial  name*  The  different  publications  or 
Linnaeus,  particularly  his  System  of  Nature y  and  Species  Plantar um^ 
iiave  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  botanical  knowledge^ 
than  the  writings  of  any  other  man.  Since  the  time  his  last 
supplement  was  published,  a  Very  great  number  ef  species  have 
been  discovered  in  different  quarters  of  the  world.  Those  which 
have  been  described,  are  dispersed  through  the  writings  of  various 
authors  $  others  are  only  to  be  met  witn  in  the  herbaria  of  the 
curious.  Linnaeus  junior,  in  his  supplement,  has  described  several* 
Murray  and  Gmelin,  in  their  editions  of  the  System  of  Nature^ 
have  published  only  such  as  they  themselves  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  together  with  those  described  by  Thunberg  and 
Jacquin. 

It  was  long  the  earnest  wish  of  those  whe  were  occupied 
with  such  studies,  that  some  person,  properly  qualified,  would 
give  them  in  a  collected  form  to  the  world,  Willdenow 
Undertook  the  Herculean  labour  5  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  this  edition  of  the  Species  Platitarunti 
has  shewn  himself  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  has  adopt- 
ed none  of  the  alterations  in  the  classes,  proposed  by  the 
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authors  we  shall  mention  below ;  but  has,  with  two  exCeptioBs^ 
adhered  very  closely  to  the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  at  least  in 
the  larger  divisions. 

Notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the  Linnaean  srstcm,  it  has^ 
without  doubt  many  imperfections,  which  different  qotanists  have 
endeavoured  to  correct,  but  hitherto  without  any  very  distin- 
guished success.  The  two  principal  objections  are,  1st,  that 
plants,  evidently  connected  by  nature,  are,  according  to  it,  plac- 
ed in  different  classes ;  and  that  those  which  have  no  natural  or 
general  affinity,  are  sometimes  arranged  under  the  same  ctiass, — 
an  objection  to  which  every  artificial  system  must  be  liable.  2dly, 
Plants,  by  means  of  it,  cannot  always  be  ascertained  with  suclv 
facility  and  precision  as  might  have  been  expected  in  an  artificial 
arrangement.  The  improvements  which  have  been  aimed  at,  have 
been  suggested  principally  with  a  view  to  make  the  arrangement? 
more  natural ;  and  indeed,  Linnaeus's  own  anxiety  to  remedy 
its  defects  in  this  particular,  is  one  cause  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  frequently  experienced  in  reducing  a  plant  to  its  pro- 
per place.  In  the  class  Diadelphia,  for  example,  which  ought 
to  contain  those  plants  whose  stamina  are  united,  by  means  o£ 
their  filaments,  into  twa  groups,  there  is  a  subdivision  in  the 
order  Decandria,  containing  a  number  of  genera,  characterized 
Omnia  stamina  connexa  j  though  it  is  obvious,  that  any  one  who* 
knows  merely  the  general  principle  of  the  Linnaean  arrange-* 
ment,  would  naturally  look  for  such  a  flower  in  the  clas9> 
Monadelphia. 

Had  Linnaeus,  instead  of  making  this  exception,  improved  tlie* 
definition  of  his  class  by  means  of  the  form  of  tlie  flowers,  he 
would  not  only  have  obviated  this  difficulty,  but  rendered  the 
class  itself  more  natural,  and  made  it  comprehend  those  irregular 
members  of  the  family  which  have  their  stamina  unconnected. 
For  there  are  many  plants  standing  in  the  order  Monogynia,  of 
the  class  Decandria,  which,  from  the  form  of  their  flower,  and 
nature  of  their  seed-pod,  evidently  belong  to  the  class  Diadel-- 
phia. 

Any  alterations,  therefore,  made  with  a  view  to  render  the 
arrangement  more  natural,  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
more  complex,  are  certainly  improper.  Instead  of  depriving  an 
artificial  system  of  its  principal  recommendation,  by  patching  or 
twisting  it,  it  would  be  better,  at  once,  to  have  recourse  to  na- 
tural classes,  such  as  have  been  formed  by  Linnaeus  himself, 
by  Batsch  or  Jussieu.,  But  if  an  artificial  arrangement  be 
thought  best  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  botanical  knowledge, 
such  alterations  only  should  be  made,  as  tend  to  remove  ambi- 
guity and  difficulty.    Of  all  the  alterations  and  attempts  to  im- 
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prove  the  Linnaean  system,  there  are  but  few  that  merit  notice* 
Liljebad  has  made  the  following  changes.  He  joined  the  7th^ 
8th  and  9fh,  to  the  10th  class  ;  the  11th  to  the  13th  ;  and  thd' 
18th,  21st,  22d  and  23d,  he  included  in  one,  afid  thus  reduced 
the  number  of  classes  to  16.  He  has  had  few  followers;  there^ 
fore,  we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  some  ol 
these  combinations. 

Thunberg  has  reduced  the  fttimber  to  twenty,  by  distributing 
the  plants  of  the  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d  classes,  among  thcM 
classes  to  which  they  are  referable,  according  to  the  number  and 
connexion  of  the  stamina.  His  reasons  for  abolishing  the  classes 
Monoecia,  Diceciaand  Polygamia,  are,  1j/,  The  plants  which  be- 
long to  them  are  not  alwavs  donstant  in  point  of  sex  j  for  cul- 
ture, and  a  difference  or  climate,  frequently  removes  a  plant 
from  the  Monoecia,  or  Dioecia,  to  the  Polygamiai  2dlyy  By  ar- 
ranging the  genera  which  compose  these  classeB  according  td 
the  nature  and  connexion  of  their  stamina,  many  of  them  will 
Stand  in  the  same  class  with  others  which  they  resemble  in  al- 
most every  particular,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  having  their 
male  and  female  organs  placed  in  separate  flowers,  either  on  the 
Same  or  on  different  plants;  His  reasons  for  abolishing  the  clasa 
Gynandria  are  not  equally  valid; 

.  Ghieiin^  iti  addition  to  the  alterations  proposed  by  Thunberg, 
^hich  he  has  adopted  in  his  edition  of  the  Syst.  Nat.,  has  like- 
Vise  united  the  class  IcDsandria  to  Polygamia,  and  consequently 
reduced  the  number  to  nineteen.  This  union  is  certainly  unne^ 
cessary,  if  not  altogether  improper,  as  these  two  classes  are  suffi-  ' 
tiently  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  their  stamina  ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  himself  nas  retained  in  his  subdivisions  of  the  unit-* 
fed  classes. 

Willdenow,  we  think^  has  don^  right  in  rejecting  all  these  pro- 
posed reductions  in  the  number  of  classes ;  for  it  rarely  happens 
that  any  considerable  alteration  can  be  made  in  a  long  establish- 
ed system,  without  producing  some  confusion  and  inconvenience  | 
therefore  none  ought  to  be  made  or  adopted,  but  such  as  evident^ 
ly  tend  to  produce  some  Very  considerable  improirexnents,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  of  those  hitherto  made  On  the  sexual 
system.  The  only  deviations  he  liaS  made  from  the  arrangement 
of  Linnaeus,  are,  Jirsty  to  break  up  the  order  Monogynia,  of  the 
class  Syngynesia,  and  to  place  the  plants  'which  composed  it,  ac- 
cording-to  the  number  of  the  stamina,  without  any  regard  to 
their  connexion  by  the  antherae*  The  plants  belonging  to  this 
order,  certainly  have  no  aflBnity  to  the  others  which  compose  the 
fclass  Syngynesia,  which  becomes  a  perfectly  natural  assemblage 
after  their  removal.    Second/i/y  He  has  removed  a  great  number 
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of  genera  from  the  class  Gynandriai  and  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  connexion  of  their  stamina.  This  class 
8lK»uld  comprehend  those  plants  only  whose  stamina  are  attach- 
ed to  the  pistillum ;  but  Linnaeus  has  introduced  some  whose 
stamina  stand  under  the  germen,  attached  to  an  elongation  of  the 
peduncle,  which  rises  above  the  receptacle  ;  and  to  the  admission 
of  these  Willdenow  objects,  we  think,  with  good  reason. 

Although  the  improvements  made  on  the  arrangement  of  Lin- 
nseus  be  unimportant,  the  changes  among,  and  additions  to,  his 
genera  and  species,  by  Willdenow  and  others,  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. How  far,  in  every  instance,  he  has  acted  properly  or 
otherwise,  in  making  and  adopting  these,  cannot  be  determmed 
by  any  one  who  has  not  had  access  to  the  same  sources  ef  infor- 
mation as  Willdenow  himself,  and  who  has  not  bestowed  the 
same  attention.  From  a  pretty  full  examination  of  his  volumi- 
nous work,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rate  his  abilities  as  a  bo- 
tanist verj  high,  and  to  place  much  confidence  in  his  accuracy. 
His  Species  Plantarum,  we  are  confident,  will  be  highly  prized 
by  those  who  are  best  able  to  appreciate  its  merits.  lie  has  de- 
scribed a  considerable  number  of  species  himself,  and  corrected 
such  descriptions  of  former  species  jas  appeared  to  him  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

We  have  compared  some  of  these  corrections,  made  on  the  de- 
scriptions of  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  find  they 
render  the  diagnosis  more  complete.  He  always  mentions  in 
what  state  he  had  seen  the  plants  from  which  he  has  taken  his 
descriptions  ;  whether  from  a  living  plant  or  from  a  dried  speci- 
men 5  from  one  in  flower  ;  in  fruit,  or  otlierwise  :  so  that  an  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  how  far  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions 
may  be  depended  on.  He  likewise  quotes  his  authority  for  evefy 
thing  he  has  taken  from  others. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  great  additions  and  many  changes 
that  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  we  shall  now 
mention  the  number  of  the  genera  and  species  which  have  been 
added  to  the  different  classes,  and  notice  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  each. 

Genera  added  to  the  class  Monandria,  viz. 

Monogynia — Hellenia  4  species,  Hornstedtia  2,  Hedychium  1  > 
Phrynium  1 ,  the  Pontideria  Ovata  of  Linnaeus  ;  Lopezia  J ,  Phy- 
lydrum  I,  Cucularia  1,  Qualia  2,  listeria  1,  PoUichia  1,  Mith- 
ridatea  1. 

Digynia — Lacistema  L 

28  Species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class,  16 
of  which  have  been  described  by  Wildenow,  viz.  Amomum  8, 
7  of  which  are  described  by  Willdenow.    Costus  2.    Alpiuia  2, 
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1  described  by  W.    Maranta  2,  both  by  W.    Thalia  1.  Boer* 
havia  6,  4?  by  W.    Salicornia  5,  2  by  W.    Callitriche  1. 
Genera  added  to  the  class  Diandria. 

Monogynia — Pimelia,  4  species,  composed  of  Passerina  Gnidia, 
P.  pilosai  and  P.  prostrataof  Lmnseus.    Gallipea  1,  Wulfenia  1, 
Cyrtandria  2,  Boea  1,  Ghinia  2,  Sciuris  1,  Fontanesia  I,  Litho-^' 
phila  1,  Linociera  1,  Aruna  1. 

2)/gy«ki— ^rypsis  1,  the  Anthoxanthum  aculeatum  Lin.  suppl, 
Schoenus  aculeatus  of  the  Spec.  Plant. 

172  Species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class, 
44f  of  which  are  described  by  Willdenow,  viz. 

Monogynia — Jasminum  9,  2  by  W.  Ligustrum  1.  Olea  2. 
Chionanthus  3,  1  by^  W.  Syrtnga'2,  1  by  W.  Veronica  17, 
7  by  W.  Paederota  1.  Justicia  57,  10  by  W.  Gratiola  6,  S 
by  W.  Calceolarias.  Pinguicula  1,  and  by  W.  Utricularia  2, 
botJi  by  W.  Verbena  4,  2  by  W.  Cunila  1,  and  by  W.  Mo- 
narda  2.  Rosmarina  1.  Salvia  26,  8  by  W.  CoUonsonia  l.- 
Ancistram  1.    Anthoxanthum  1. 

D^js^ynia  —Piper  29,  6  by  W. 

Ni  .7  (y^.'-i  -^ra  added  to  the  class  Triandria. 

Moti  '^'^tna — Aristea  1,  the  Ixia  Africana  of  Linnaeus.  Wit- 
senia  I,  the  Antholyza  Maura  of  Lin.  Marica  1,  Xiphidium  2, 
Oxylaphus  1,  Macrobbium  3,  Rohria  1,  Tonsella  2,  Fissilia  1,- 
Mapania  l,  Miegia  1. 

Digynia — Mecklenbergia  1.  'Perotls  2,  1  of  them  the  Saccha- 
rum  Spicatum  of  Lia.  Lursia  4,  of  which  the  Phallaris  Orizoi- 
des  of  Lin.  is  1.  Pappophcrum  1.  Lappago  1,  the  Cenhrus 
Racemoe.iib  of  Lin. 

Trigtjnia — Dv'.iatia  1,  the  Polycarpon  Magellanicum  of  Lin. 

423  Species  .^f  former  genera  added  to  this  class,  105  of  which 
have  bee»  ucscribed  by  Willdenow. 

jvljnovi^nia — Valeriana  6.  Comocladia  1,  and  by  W.  Poly- 
cn:n~«iiir.  4,  3  by  W.  Crocus  I,  and  by  W.  Hyppocratea  2, 
]  :)y  W,  Ixi?  22,  9  by  W.  Gladiolus  28,  14  by  W.  Antho^ 
h:v  I  Iris  16,  6  by  W.  Morxa  5,  2  by  W.  Wachendorfia 
ic'.     Jon  neliiia  3,  2  by  W.     Xyris  3,  1  by  W.     Kyllengia  4, 

1  Vv  .  Shoenus  26,  3  by  W.  Cyperus  47y  15byW.  Scir- 
pu.  :52,  1  by  W.    Eriophorum  1.    Cenhrus  3. 

/;.'  y;;/7-.S:tccharum  6,  2  by  W.     Phalaris  3.     Paspalum  9i 

2  \\,  l*ir.ic'ir  »  44,  7  by  W.  PhleUm  1.  Alopecurus  8: 
Wih'.  jLm  Cj.  AiTrr.-  t.s  20,  7  by  W.  Aira  5,  1  by  W.  Melica6: 
i'O  '  M)  W,  Briza  1.  Dnctylis  10,  8  by  W.  Cynosurus 
10,  1  by  W.  V-^twca  11,  1  by  W.  Bromus  9,  1  by  W.  Sti- 
pa  S.  An:  na  12,  2  by  W.  Arundo  5.  Aristidia  3.  Loliuml, 
and  by  W.  Rottboellia  10,'  4  by  W.  Elymus  2,  1  by  W.  Hor- 
deum  2.    Triticum  3. 

X  3  Tri^ma 


.  2>/g;^/7/^— Ericaulon  3,  1  by  W.    Holosteum  1.  ftfoUngo 
and  by  W.    Queria  1.    Lechia.  1. 

New  genera  added  to  thje  ches  Tptandria. 

Monogynia — Rupa^la  2,  Opercularia  S,  Carphalia  1,  Mattusch- 
Icaea  J,  Roussea  !>  Froelichia  1,  Scolosanthus  1,  Ernpd^a  1,  SU 
derodendrum  1^  HaiFniannia  I,  Chomelia  J,  Petitia  I5  Myonima 
2,  Pyrostria  1,  Cunninghamia  2,  Cpccosypsilum  3,  Wallenia  1, 
Witheringia  1,  Myrmecia  1,  Labatia  2,  Laciostoma  I9  Bellardia 
1,  Glossoma  1,  Monetia  2,  Blackburnia  1,  the  Ptelea  Pinnata  of 
l^in.  Skimmia  1,  Othera  1,  Qurticia  I,  Chl<^anthu8  1,.  Qoija- 
tocarpus  1. 

Trigynia—HosciTL  1. 

195  New  species  added  to  the  clasa  Tetanpria,  74  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Willdenow. 

Monogynia — ^Prptea  23,  4  by  W.  Banksia  4,  1  by  W.  Emr 
bothrium  5,  all  by  W.  Globularia  2.  Scabio^a  7,  I  by  W, 
H.edyotes  4,  g  by  W.  Spermacoce  14,  6  by  W.  Asperula  1, 
Diodia  5,  1  by  W.    Knoxia  1,  and  by  Hotistonia  1,  and 

by  W.  Gallium  24,  10  by  W.  (Cruciannella  3,  2  by  W.  Ru^ 
bia  2,  1  by  W.  $iphonanthus  1,  and  by  W.  Catesbaea  1. 
Liorji  3.  Pavetta  8,  1  by  W.  Petesia  1.  JEgiphila  7,  4  by  W, 
iPallicarpa  6,  2  by  W.  Aquartia  1,  and  by  W.  M^nettia  3^ 
all  by  W.  Penaea  J .  Blapria  4.  Budleia  4,  £xac|iQ>  7,  4  by 
W.  Plantago  11.  Cissus  11.  Cornus  4.  Samara  3,  1  by  W, 
Fugara  7,  4  by  W.  Ludweigia  2.  Oldenlandia  6,  1  by  W. 
Ammannia  2,  1  by  W.  Dorstenia  6,  I  by  W.  Pethps  5,  3  by 
W.  Elaeagnus  6.  Struthipla  1.  ]R.ivina  1,  and  by  W.  At- 
chemilla  1,  and  by  W, 

JJigyma — Cuscuta  3,  1  by  W.    Hypecoum  1,    Galopina  1. 
.  Tetragyma— Ilex  15,  3  by  W.    Sagina  1.    Tillaea  4,  3  by  W. 
Myginda  1. 

New  genera  added  to  the  class  Pentandria. 
.  Monogynia — Direna  1,  Bacopa  1,  Fagraea  1,  Sprengelia  1,  Sty- 
phelia  8,  Weigeiia  2,  Trigura  2,  Cantua  4,  1  of  which,  viz. 
the  C.  coronopifolia,  is  the  Ipomaea  Rubra  Syst.  Veg.  and  the  Pole* 
jnonium  rubrum  Spec.  Plant.  Lin.  Lightfootia  2  j  the  one,  viz. 
L.  o^cycoccoides  is  the  Lobelia  tinella  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  the  other, 
viz.  the  L.  subula,  is  the  Campanula  capiUacea  of  the  same  au- 
thor. Sphenoclea  1,  Thouinia  1,  Solandra  1,  Cyphia  6,  3  of 
which,  viz.  the  vplubilis,  C.  bulbosa,  and  C.  phytium,  are  of 
the  Lobelia  of  Lin.,  with  the  same  trivial  names*  Goodenia  9, 
iSplina  1,  Ucriana  J,  Chimarrhis  J,  Dentilla  1,  Vangueria  1, 
Canephora  2,  Cephjelis  12,  Berteria  1,  Schwenkfeldia  3,  Baeo- 
botrys  2,  Strcemia  4,  the  S.  tetrandra  is  the  Clcome  fruticosa  of 
ijjn.,  which  he  places  in  the  Tetradynamxa  Si/iquosa.    Shoepfia  1^ 
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Erithalis  2,  Geniostoma  1,  Tabarosa  2.  Serissa  1,  the  Llcium 
factidum  of  Lin.  Cryptostonium  1,  Ardesia  8,  Basovia  1,  Li- 
ta  2. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  other  4-2  genera  have  been 
added  to  this  class.  Oi  these  we  shall  only  mention  such  as  con- 
tain species  that  have  been  transposed  frohi  former  genera.  Bu- 
melia  12;  two  of  these,  viz.  the  B.  tenax  and  B.  faetidissima,  are 
the  Sideroxylon  tenax  and  faetidissima  of  Lin. ;  and  the  B.  salici- 
folia  is  the  Achras  salicifolia  Lin.  Zyziphus  10;  of  these  the 
Z.  vulgaris  was  the  Rhamnus  Zyziphus  Lin.  The  Z.  lineatus, 
Z«  volubilis,  Z.  paliurus,  Z.  napeca,  Z.  jujuba,  Z.  lotus,  Z. 
cenoplia,  and  Z.  spina  christi,  were  formerly  species  of  Rhamnus 
which  had  the  same  trivial  names.  Scopolia  2 ;  one  of  which, 
▼iz.  the  S.  aculeata,  is  the  PauUinia  Asiatica  Lin.  Staavia  2, 
composed  of  the  Brunia  radiata  and  the  B.  glutinosa  I^in.  Elseo-  ^ 
dendrum  contains  2  species,  1  of  which,  the  E.  argan,  is  the 
Rhamnus  Siculus  Linnaei.  Strelitzia  2  ;  the  one  the  Heliconia 
alba,  and  the  other  the  H.  Bihaae  of  Lin.  Webera  3  ;  one  of 
yrhich,  viz.  the  W.  corymbosa,  is  the  Rondeletia  Asiatica  Lin. 

Trigynici — ^Pprtulacaria  1,  the  Crassula  Portulacaria  Lin. 

i914  Species  of  former  genera  added  to  this  class. 

Monog^nia — Heliiotropium  16,  Myosotis  7,  Lithospermum  8,' 
Anchusa6,  Cynoglossum  16,  Pulmonaria  1,  Cerinthe  1,  Onos- 
ma  5,  Borago  2,  Lycipsis  2,  Echium  11,  Messerschmidia  1, 
Tournefortia  3,  Androsace  4,  Primula  10,  Tricratus  1,  Cycia-' 
men  2,  Hottonia  2,  Lysimachia  5,  Anagallis  1,  Theophrasta  1, 
Ophierrhiza  1,  Lisianthus  10,  Epacris  2,  Plumbago  3,  Phlox  2, 
Convolvulus  57,  Ipomaea  8,  Campanula  21,  Phyteuma  9,  Nau* 
clea  5,  Rondeletia  10,  one  of  which,  the  R.  tomentosa,  is  the  Pe- 
tesia  stipularis  of  Lin.    Macrocnemum  2,  Bellonia  1,  Portlandia 

2,  Lobelia  13,  Schoevola  2,  Cinchona  6,  of  which  the  macrocarpa 
is  the  same  with  the  C.  officinalis  of  Gmelin.  Willdenow  gives*, 
a  very  good  description  of  the  C.  officinalis,  on  the  authority  of 
Vahl ;  which  is  as  follows.  *  C.  foliis  ovatis  lanceolatls  glabris,; 
capsulis  oblongis. '  Psychotria  33,  CofFea  7,  Chiococca  1,  Ha- 
mellia  4,  Lonicera  6,  Triosteum  1,  Musscenda  1,  Verba  scum  5, 
Atropa  1,  Physalis5,  Solanum  44,  Capsicum  2,  Cestrum  7,  Ly- 
dum  3,  Jacquinia  1,  Chironia  3,  Cordia  11,  Ethretia  5,  Varro-^ 
nia  3,  Laugeria  2,  Chrysophyllum  5,  Sideroxylon  3,  Rhamnus 
15,  Phylica  6,  Ceanothus  2,  Buttneria  4,  Agenia  1,  Myrsine  1, 
Celastrus  21,  Evonymus  4,  Diosma  12,  Brunia  2,  Escallonia  .1, 
Mangifera  1,  Hirtella  2,  Ribes  8,  Viola  9,  Impatiens  5,  Hedera 

3,  Vitis  4,  Claytonia  1,  Heliconia  2,  Acliyranthes  7,  Celosia  8, 
lUecebrum  3,  Theseum  1,  Rauwolfia  1,  rcederia  1,  Carissa  3, 
Cerbera  3,  Gardenia  g,  Nereum  4,  Echites  7,  Cameraria  1,  Ta- 
bernxmontana  6. 

X  4  D  'tKuria 
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i)/gy/;//ir--Pergularia  3,  Periploca  6,  Cynanchum  11,  Apocy- 
num  5,  Asclepias  15,  Ceropegia  4,  Stapelia  46,  Herniaria  1, 
Chenopodium  6,  Beta  1,  Salsola  9,  Gomphrena  1,  Ulmus  4i 
Hydrolea  1,  Swertia  2,  Gentiana  1,  Dichondra  1,  Eryngium  2, 
Hydrocotyle  4,  Azorella  2,  Astrantia  1,  Bupliarum  7,  Tordyl-, 
lium  1,  Caucalis  5,  Bunium  1,  Conium  1,  Selinum  3,  Atha- 
inanta  2,  Peuced^num  6,  Cachrys  3,  Ferula  3,  Laserpiti^im  10^ 
Heracleum  4,  Ligusticum  5,  Angelica  1,  Sium  9,  Sison  1,  'Bu- 
bon  1,  Oenanthe  5,  ^thusa  1,  Scandix  1,  Chxrophyllu:in  3>  Se- 
seli  4,  Smyrnium  2,  Piynpinella  3. 

Trigynia — Rhus  10.  Viburnum  12.  Sambucus  1,  Tamarix 
1.  Xylophylla  3 ;  Linnaeus,  on  the  authority  of  Brown,  has 
placed  this  genus  in  the  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Two  of  the  spe- 
cies are  Triandrius  and  Monoicus  plantsf,  viz.  the  Xylpphylja  arr 
buscula  and  falcata.  One  has  hexandrious  hermaphrodite  flowers; 
and  femrile  flowers  mixt,  viz.  X.  latifolia.  Tumera  5.  Pharpa- 
ceum  3.  Basella  2.  Tetragynia — Evolvulus  2.  Pentagynia—Axz.- 
lia  5.  Glossopetalum  2.  fJtatice  16.  Drosera  2.  Linum  6, 
Crassula  16.    Mahernia  2, 

3:^  Genera  have  been  added  to  the  class  Hexandria. 
Momgynia — Strumaria  6  \  one  of  which,  the  S.  filifolia,  is  the 
Crinum  tinellum  Lin.  Cyrtanthus  3  ;  one  of  them,  viz.  the 
C.  augustifolius,  is  the  Crinum  augustifplium  Lin. ;  and  the  C« 
pbliquu^,  is  the  Crinum  obliquum  Lin.  Eucornis  5j  ope  of 
diem,  the  E.  regia,  formerly  the  Frittilaria  regia  Lin.  Eriosperr 
mum  3 ;  one,  viz.  the  E.  latifolia,  was  the  Ornithogalum  ca- 
pense  Lin.  Sanseviera  3 ;  two  of  which,  the  Guineensis  and 
JZeylanica,  were  formerly  the  Aletris  hyacinthoides,  and  Aletris 
and  Aloe  hyacinthoides  Lin.  Lachenalia  24  ;  the  L.  orchioides 
is  the  Phormium  hyacinthoides  of  the  supplement,  and  the  Hya- 
cinthus  orchioides  of  the  Sp.  PI.  Lin. ;  the  1,.  viridis,  is  the  Hya- 
cinthus  viridis  Lin.  \  the  Scrotina,  is  the  Hyapinthus  serotinus 
Lin. ;  L.  tricolor,  is  the  Phormium  Aloides  of  Lin.  Velthei- 
mia  4  \  two  of  which,  the  Viridifolia  and  Uvaria,  were  former-? 
Jy  the  Aletris  capensis,  and  Aletris  uvaria  ;  the  latter  was  like- 
wise the  Aloe  uvaria  of  the  Sp.  PI.  Lin.  Bambusa  2  ;  of  which 
the  B.  arundinacea,  is  the  Arundo  Bambos  Lin. 

Trigynia — ^Wurmbea  3  \  one  of  which,  the  Longiflora,  waa 
jhe  Melanthium  monopetalum  Lin, 

358  New  species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this 
class.  Bromelia  3.  Tillandsia  8.  Tradescantia  8.  Pontederia 
;g.  Massonia  11.  Narcissus  3.  Pancratium  5.  Crinum  3; 
*pne  of  w-hich,  the  Erubescens,  formerly  the  C.  Americanum  Lin. 
Haemanthus  9  \  one  of  which,  viz.  the  H.  ciliaris,  has  been 
ghanged  from  the  Haemanthus  to  the  Amaryllis,>  and  from  Ama- 
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ryllis  to  Hsemanthus  again.  Amaryllis  24.  Allium  12.  Lil- 
lium  7.  Frittilaria2.  UvulariaS.  Tulipal.  Albuca  7.  Hy- 
poxis  3.  Omithogalum  23.  Scilla  5.  Cyanella  1.  Asphodi- 
tus  4.  Anthericum  30.  Leontici  2.  Asparagus  6.  Dracaena  6. 
Convallaria  2.  Polyanthus  1.  Hpcinthus  2.  We  find  he  has 
retained  the  non-scriptus  which  Dr  Smith  in  his  Flora  has  called 
Scylla  nutans.  Aloe  6. ;  the  A.  picta,  is  the  variety  ^,  A,  and  ^ 
of  the  A.  perfoliata  Lin. ;  the  A.  humilis,  is  the  variety  •  of  the 
A.  perfoliata  of  Lin. ;  the  A.  arachnoides,  is  the  variety  3  of  the 
A.  pumila  Lin. ;  the  A.  verrucosa,  is  the  variety  /S  of  the  A.  dis- 
ticha  Lin. ;  the  A.  carinata,  is  the  variety  y  of  the  A.  distichai 
the  Al.  plicatilis,  is  the  variety  i  of  the  A.  disticha  Lin.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  exotic  plants,  particularly  such  as  the  Aloe,  to 
distinguish  species  from  varieties,  because  the  only  test  by  which 
they  can  be  tried,  is  by  the  frequent  raising  of  them  from  seed, 
observing  whether  the  plants  produced  retain  always  the  same 
appearance.  Agave  3.  Alstroemeria  1.  Hemerocallis  2.  A- 
corus  L  Orentium  1.  Corypha  L  Calamus  7.  Juncus  14  j 
one  of  which,  the  J.  maximus,  is  the  variety  J  of  the  J.  pilosus 
Lin. ;  the  J.  spadicius,  is  the  of  the  J.  pilosus  Lin. ;  the  J.  lu- 
teus,  is  the  variety  i  of  the  J.  campestris  Lin. ;  the  J.  parviflorus, 
is  the  variety  y  of  the  J.  pilosus  Lin. ;  the  J.  albidus,  is  the  va- 
riety f  of  the  J.  pilosus  Lin. ;  and  the  J.  sudeticus,  is  the  d  of  the 
L  campestris  Lin.  Prinos  5.  Berberis  1.  Loranthus  13.  Hil- 
lia  1.    Frankenia  1.    Peplis  1.    Gahnia  1.    Erharta  3. 

Trigynia — Rumex  3.  Melanthium  7.  Helonias  1.  Mediola 
J. ;  the  Dracaena  volubilis  of  Lin.    Polygynia — Alisma  2. 

Heptandria.  5  Genera  have  been  added  to  this  class,  to- 
gether with  five  new  species. 

Monogynia — Pisonia  2.    -^sculus  1.    Dracontium  1. 

Digynia — ^Limeum  1. 

OcTANDRiA.    24  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 

Monogynia — Ornitrophe  6  5  one  of  which,  the  O.  cobbe,  is  the 
Rhus  cobbe  Lin.,  and  the  O.  comminia  is  the  Rhus  comminia 
of  Lin. 

Trigynia — Seriana  10;  three  of  which,  viz.  the  S.  sinuata,  Mexi- 
cana,  and  triterqata,  were  the  Paulinia  sinuata,  Mexicana,  and 
triternata  of  Lin. 

174  New  species  have  been  added  to  this  class. 

Monogynia — Tropaeolum  1,  Rexia  12,  Oenothera  6,  Gaura  2, 
Epilobium  4,  Conibretum  3,  Amyris  10,  Ximenia  1,  Dodonaea  1, 
Lawsonia  1,  Vaccinium  14,  Erica  57,  Daphne  12,  Gnidia  6, 
Passerina  6,  Baeckia  1. 

.P'S^^/^— Weinmannia  2f    Jr/g^wj— Polygonum  14  ;  one  of 

which, 
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vhich,  viz.  the  P.  minus,  is  the  Variety  of  the  Polygonum  Per^ 
&icaria  Lin.,  and  the  P.  incanum  is  the  variety  y  of  the  P.  Persi- 
caria  Lin.  Coccoloba  6.  Faullinia  6.  Cardiospermum  2.  Sa» 
pindus  6.    Tetragynia — Forskolia  1. 

Enneandria.    2  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
S4>  New  species  have  also  been  added. 

Mon9gr/ma — Laurus  22.    Trigynia — Rheum  2. 
.  Decandria.    28  Additional  genera  have  been  added  to  this 
<lass. 

Moncgifttia — ^Podalyria  15;  7  of  which,  viz.  the  capensis,  ge- 
Qistoides,  tinctoria,  lupinoides,  calyptrata,  and  myrtillifolia,  were 
formerly  species  of  the  Sophora,  with  tlie  same  trivial  names  % 
the  P.  alba  is  the  Sophora  alba  pf  the  Syst.  Veg.  and  the  Crota- 
laria  alba  of  the  Sp.  PI*  Lin.  Schotia  1,  the  Guajaciun  afrum 
J^in.  Gxrtnera  1,  the  Banisteria  Benghalensis  Lin.  Gomphia  5 ; 
one  of  which,  the  Jabotapita,  is  the  Ochna  Jabotapita  Lin.  Ca.* 
saearia  12  j  two  of  which,  th^  spinosa  ai>d  parviflora,  were  the 
$amyda  spinosa  and  parviSora  Lin. 

402  New  species  have  been  added  to  diis  class. 

MonGgtftiiaSSofhordL  3,  Bauhinia  7,  Hymcnaea  2,  Cassia  23, 
Cxsalpina  S,  Guilandina  2,  Guajacum  1,  Rata  2,  Myroxylon  2, 
Adenanthera  1,  Trichiiia  9,  Swietenia  2,  Melia  2,  Zygophyllum  4, 
Quassia  1,  Limonia  5,  Jussieua  3,  Dais  1,  Meiastoma71,  Kal- 
mia2,  Ledum  2,  Riiododendron  3,  Andromeda  16,  Gautheria  1> 
Arbutus  1,  Clethra  2,  Styrax  3,  Samyda  6,  Bucida  1. 
.  Digynia — Royena2,  Hydrangia  3,  Trianthema  4,  Saxifraga  1 1 ; 
the  S.  aizoon  is  the  variety  «  of  S.  cotyledon  of  Lin.  Mitella  1, 
Gypsophila  3,  Saponaria  1,  Dianthus  14;  tlie  sylvestris  was  for- 
merly the  variety  t  of  the  D.  caryophyllus. 

Trigynia — ^Cucubalus  5,  Silene  16,  *Stellaria  9  ;  the  Alsine,  for- 
merly the  variety  y  of  the  S.  graminea  Lin.  Arenaria  11,  Mal- 
pighia  11,  Banisteria  18,  Hirxa2,  Triopteris  7,  Erythroxylon  10. 

Pentagynia — Spondias  1,  Cnestis  4,  Cotyledon  1 1  ;  the  lutea 
is  the  variety  «  of  the  C.  umbilicus  Lin.  Sedura  10,  Oxalis  67, 
Lychnis  2,  Cerastium  5,  Spergula  2. 

DoDECANDRiA.  9  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
40  New  species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this  claiis. 

Monogynia — Bocconia  I,  Bassia  2,  Blakia  1,  Decumaria  1,  Cra- 
toEra  2,  Triumpetta6,  Peganum  2,  Nitraria  1,  Talinum  3,  Ly- 
thnim  3,  Sterculia  5.  D  'tgynia — Agrimonia  2.  Trigynia — Rese- 
da 1,  Euphorbia  60.  Tetragynia — Calligonum  1,  Apcnogeton  2. 
pentagynia — Glinus  1.  Dodecagynta — Semperv  ivum  6. 

IcosANDRiA.  8  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
217  New  species  of  former  genera  have  also  been  added. 

Monogytiia — Cactus  4.    Leptospermum  10.   Mctrcsidoros  1 0  ; 

of 
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of  which  the  M,  villosa  and  diiFusa,  wet-e  formerly  the  Melaleuca 
viUosa  and  lucida  ;  the  M.  angustifolia,  is  tlie  Myrtus  angustifolia 
of  Lin.  Psidium  5.  Eugenia  81.  Myrtus  20.  Amygdalus  2. 
Prunus  16 ;  of  which  the  P.  ceraaifera  was  the  variety  {  of  the 
Prunus  domestica  Lin,  Dfgy/iiw— rCratxgus  11,  Pentagynia^ 
Mespilus2.  Pyrus^.  Tetragonia  4.  Mesembryanthemum  S2; 
of  which  the  M.  latum  is  the  variety  /3  of  the  M.  linguiforme 
Lin. ;  the  obliquum  and  longum,  were  the  varieties  y  and  3  of  the 
M.  linguiforme  Lin. ;  the  M.  caninum  is  the  variety  »  of  the  M. 
ringens  Lin. ;  the  M.  felinum,  is  the  variety  /3  of  tne  M.  ringena 
Lin* ;  the  M#  striatum,  is  the  variety  y  of  the  M.  trispidum  Lin. 
Spiraea  6*  Polj^gT/ma --Kosz  17,  Rubus  11.  Fragaria  5j  of 
which  the  elatior  and  chiloensis  are  the  varieties  ,6  and  y  of  the 
F.  vesca  of  Lin.    Potentilla  12.    Geum  5. 

PoLyANDRiA~17  New  Genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
Alangium  2, ;  one,  the  decapitatum,  was  the  Grewia  salvifolia 
Lin.  Nelumbium  4 ;  one  of  the  species  was  the  Nymphaea  Ne- 
iumbo  Lin.  \  anotheri  the  N.  lutcum,  was  the  variety  of  the 
Nymphfiea  Nelumbo, 

202  New  Species  have  been  added  to  this  class* 

Monogynia — Marcgravia  1.  Ternstrcemia  4.  Capparie  17. 
Actsea  1.  Chelidonium  1.  Sarracenia  2.  Nymphaea  3.  Sloa- 
nea  2.  Mammea  1.  Ochna  J.  Fiiia  2.  Latia  2.  Grewia  6. 
Eleocarpus  2.  Lecythis  6.  Mentzelia  1.  Loasa  5.  Lager- 
stroemia  3.  Cistus  35.  Prockia  8.  Corchorus  6.  Digynia^ 
Paeonia  4 ;  of  which  the  corallina  was  the  variety  /8  of  the  Offi- 
cinalis Lin.  TVigyww— -Delphinium  4.  Acenitum  8.  Tetntgynia 
^Titracera  10.  Caryocar  2.  Pentagytiia — Aquilegia  1.  Reau- 
muria  1.  Polygyuia — ^Dillenia  7.  lireodendron  2.  Magnolia  4.. 
Uvaria9.  Annona  9.  Xylopia  1.  Unona  3.  Anemone  6.  A- 
tragene  2.  Clematis  10.  Thalictrum  7.  Adonis  1.  Ranun- 
culus 17.    Helleborus  3.    Caltha  1. 

DiDYNAMiA.  Gymnosperma — 21  Genfra  have  been  added  to 
this  class.  Bystropogon  7  ;  one  of  which,  the  B.  pecrinatum^ 
is  the  Nepeta  pectinata  Lin.  ;  the  B.  suaveolens  is  the  Ballota 
suaveolens  Lin. ;  the  B.  plumosum  is  the  Mentha  plumosa  Lin. ; 
and  the  B.  canariensis,  the  Mentha  canariensis  Lin.  Hyptis  4  j 
one  of  them,  the  H.  radiata,  is  the  Clinopodium.  Plectranthus  6. 
His  P.  punctatus  is  the  Ocimum  punctatum  Lin,  Angiosperm^-^ 
Pontstimon  4  ;  the  P,  pubescens  is  the  Chelone  ponstimon  Lin. 
Spielmannia  1  ;  Lantana  Africana  of  Lin.  Stemodia  5  ;  one  of 
which,  viz.  the  S.  durantifolia,  is  the  Capraria  durantifolia  Lin. 
iEgenetia  1  ;  the  Orabana  jiEgenetia  Lin.  Achimenes  1  ;  the 
Columnia  longifoiia  Lin. 

357  Species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class — 

Gymnosperma 
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Gymnospemue — Ajuga  1.  Tcucrium  34?.  Satureja  3.  Thymbw 
1.  HyBsopus  1.  Nepetall.  LarandulaS.  Sideritis9.  Mentha 
7.  I^mium  5.  Galopsis  1.  Betonica  3.  Stachys  11.  Mar- 
rubium  3.  Leonurus  2.  Phlomis  14  *,  one  of  which,  the  P.  Ita- 
lica»  is  the  P.  purpurea  Lim  Mellucella  3.  Clinopodium  1. 
Origanum  5.  Thymus  II.  Dracocephalum  4.  Melitis  !•  Oci- 
mum  10.  Scutellaria  2.  Angiospertna — Rhinanthus  3-  Euphnu- 
aia  5.  Melampyrum  2.  Pedicularis  17.  Gerardia  3.  Chelone 
1.  Gesneria  7.  Anarrhinum  4.  Antirrhinum  29.  Martynia  1. 
Torenia  1.    Besleria  4.    Brunsfelsia  1.    Scrophularia  9.  Celsia 

9.  Hemimeris  2.  Digitalis  3.  Bignonia  35.  Citharexylum  3. 
Halleria  1 ;  the  H.  lucida  Lin.  Premna  1.  Lantana  7.  Cor- 
autia  1.    Capraria  3.    Lindemia  2.    Bucknera  5.  Orobanche 

10.  Lippia  2.  Sesamum  2.  Mimulus  2.  Ruellia  22.  Bar- 
baria  2.  Valkameria  3.  Clerodendrum  3.  Thunbergia  1.  Vi- 
tex  6.  Amazonia  1.  Avicennia  1.  Collumnia  1.  Acanthus  3. 
Melianthus  1. 

Tetradtnamia.  3  Genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
Pugionium  1. ;  the  Bunias  cornuata  Lin.  Cakile  2  ;  the  one  is 
the  Bunias  Cakile,  and  the  other  the  Isatis  ^gyptiaca  Lin. 

165  New  species  have  been  added  to  this  class. 

SUicubsa — ^Myagrum3.  Bunias  4.  Crambe4.  Isatis  1.  Subu- 
laria  1.  Draba  9.  Lepidium  9.  Thlapsi  1.  Cochlearia  3.  Ibe- 
ris  7.  Alyssum  12.  Peltaria  1.  Biscutella  4.  Siliquosa— Deri" 
taria  4.  Cardamine  8.  Sisymbria  25.  Erisymum  8.  Chioniin- 
thus  16.  Heliophila  3.  Hesperis  4.  Arabis  9.  Turritis  5. 
Brassica  12.    Sinapis  6.    Raphanus  4.    Cleome  2. 

MoNADELPHiA.  10  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this 
class.  Trtandria — Galaxia  3;  the  G.  ovata  is  the  Ixia  galaxia 
Lin. ;  and  the  G.  graminaea  is  the  Ixia  fugacissima  of  Lin.  Pen- 
iandria — Erodium  5  ;  one  of  which,  ^/z.  E.  ciconium,  is 
the  Geranium  ciconium  Lin. ;  the  Erodium  moschatum,  is  the 
Geranium  moschatum  Lin. ;  and  the  E.  chium,  E.  grttatum, 
E.  glaucophylum,  E.  incamatum,  E.  arduinum,  E.  malac  ndes, 
E.  maritimum,  belong  to  the  genus  Geranium  of  Lin.  with  the 
same  trivial  names.  Heptandria — Pelargonium  120  ;  one  of  the 
two  genera  into  which  die  Geranium  was  divided,  the  Pelargo- 
Xiium,  contains  81  new  species.  Octandria — Connarus  7.  The 
C.  Asiaticus  is  the  C.  monocarpus  Lin. 

246  New  species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this 
class.  Trtandria — Sisyrinchium  6 ;  one  of  which,  the  S.  anceps, 
is  the  S.  Bermudiana  Lin.  Ferraria  2.  Pentandria — Waltheria 
Hermannia  19.  Melochia  7.  Pas^flora  19.  Decandria — 
Hugonia  2.  Geranium  13.  Enneandria — Brownea  3.  Dodecan^ 
((irii— Monsonia  2.     Helicteris  2.     Poljfandria — ^Carplinia  1. 
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Bombax  2.  SIcta  7 ;  one  of  which,  the  S.  dioica  in  the  Syst*^ 
Veg.  is  the  Napsea  scabra,  and  in  the  Sp.  PI.  the  Napsea  dioica  i 
and  the  S.  hastata,  is  the  variety  /8  of  the  S.  cristata  Lin.  Map> 
lachra  4.  Althaea  5.  Malva  28.  Lavatera  4.  Malope  2.  U- 
rina  5.  Gossypium  5.  Hybiscus  36.  Stuartia  1.  Gordonia  3.: 
Camellia  1.    Gustavia  1. 

DiADELPHiA.  23  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class.' 
Decandria — Amerimnum  5  ;  one  of  which,  the  A.  ebenus,  is  the 
Aspathulus  ebenus  of  Lin.  Rudelphia  2 ;  one  of  them  is  the 
Erythfhia  planisiliqua  Lin.  Lebeckia  8  ;  the  L.  contaminata,  se- 
piaria,  and  cytesoides,  are  of  the  Genus  Spartium,  with  the  same 
trivial  names.  Rafwia  14;  four  of  which, Wiz.  the  R.  perfoliata, ' 
amplexieaulis,  triflora,  and  opposita,  belong  to  the  Genus  Croto* 
laria,  with  the  same  trivial  names.  Teramnus  2  ;  one  of  them  is 
the  Dolichos  uncinatus  Lin.  Stylosanthus  5  ;  one  of  them,  the 
S.  procumbens,  is  the  Hedysarum  hamatum  Lin. ;  and  the  S.  ela- 
tior  is  the  Trifolium  triflorum  Lin.  Hallia  8 ;  one  of  which,  viz. 
the  H.  cordata,  is  the  Glycine  monophylla  Lin.  Dorycinium  3  j 
one,  the  D.  monspeliense,  is  the  Lotus  Lorycinium  Lin. 

754  New  Species  of  former  genera  have  been  added  to  this 
class.  Hexandria — ^Fumaria  16 ;  one  of  which,  t^ie  F.  Haleri,  is 
tfce  F.  bulbosa  Lin. ;  and  the  F.  parviflora  is  the  F.  spicata  Lin. 
Octandria — Polygata  39.  Securidaca  1.  Decandria — Nissolia  1. 
Dallergia  5.  Pterocarpus  3.  Erythrina  8.  Piscidia  2.  Borbo- 
nia2.  Spartium  11.  Genista  12.  Aspathulus  37.  Ulex  1. 
Amorpha  1.  Crotallaria  26.  Ononis  41.  Anthyllis  8.  Lupi- 
nus9.  Phaseolus4»  Dolichos  29.  Glycine  30.  Clitoria  1.  O- 
robus  2.  Lathyrus  16.  Vicia  25.  Ervum  1.  Liparia  7.  Cy- 
tisus  12.  G^ofiroya  2.  Rebinia  12.  Colutea  8.  Glycyrrhiza  2. 
Coronilla  11.  Ornithopus  1.  Hippocrepis  1.  Scorpiurus  1. 
-ZEschynomine  4.  Hedysarum  59.  Indigofera  25.  Galega  23. 
Phaca  5.  Astragalus  12  ;  one  of  them,  viz.  the  A.  poterium,  is 
the  variety  of  the  A.  tragacantha  Lin.  Psoralia  10.  Trifoli- 
um 25.    Lotus  12.    Trigonella  6.    Medicago  15. 

PoLTADELPHiA.  2  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
Dodicandria — Abroma  2  ;  the  A.  augusta  is  the  Theobroma  au- 
gusta  Lin. 

64  New  species  have  been  added  to  this  class.  Decandria — 
Theobroma  1.  Icosandria — Citrus  2.  Melaleuca  9.  Polyandria 
~Symplocos  1.    Hypericum  49.    Ascyrum  2. 

Syngenesia.  71  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class^ 
jE^'f/df/Z/^Amopogon  4  ;  one,  the  A.  asper,  is  the  Tragopogon 
asperum  Lin.  Helmintia  1  \  the  Picris  echioides  Lin.  Rothia 
3  ;  one,  viz.  the  R.  cheiranthifolia,  the  Andryala  sinuata  of 
the  Sp.  Fl.  and  the  variety  ^  of  the  Andryala  integerrifolia 
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of  the  Syst.  Veg. ;  and  the  R.  rurtcihaf^  re  the  Andryala  hi* 
tegerrifoHa  of  the  Syst;  Vee.    Hedypnois.  5  ;  one  of  which, 
the  H.  monspeliensis,  is  the  Hyoseris  Hedypnois  Lin. ;  and 
the  H.  Rhagadiloides  is  the  Hyoseris  rhagadiloides  Lin.  Kri- 
gia  1  \  the  Hyoseris  virginica  Lin.    Vernonia  4  j  of  which  the 
V.  praealta  and  V.  glauca  arQ  the  Serratula  praalta  and  ^lancsC 
Lip.     The  V.  anthelmintica  is  the  Conyza  anthelmintica  L5n» 
Liatris  8 ;  of  which  the  scariosa  and  spicata  are  the  Serratida 
scariosa  et  spicata  Lin.    Acarna  7  ;  one  of  them,  the  A.  gam- 
mifera,  is  the  Atractylis  gummifera  Lin. ;  and  the  A.  cancellata 
it  the  Atractylis  cancellata  Lin.    Onoseris  2  ;  the  one  is  the  A-« 
tractylis  purpureata,  and  the  other  A.  Mexicana  Lin* ;  the  speci- 
fic names  of  which  have  not  been  changed4    Stoboea  9.  The 
attractyloides  is  the  Carlina  attractyloides  Lin.  Larinia  2;  the  one, 
▼iz.  the  decumbens,  is  the  Coluta  verbesina  Lin. ;  and  the  othef 
the  verbesina  Lavinia  Lin.    Kleinia  4  ;  of  which  the  K.  perophyl^ 
lum  is  the  Cacalia  perophyllum  Lin. ;  and  the  K.  snffruticosa  is 
the  Cacalia  sufiruticosa  Lin.    Mikania  14  ;  of  which  the  M.  cor- 
diflora,  and  the  laurifolia  are  the  Catalia  cordiflora  et  laurifolia' 
Lin.  5  the  rest  are  of  the  Genus  Eupatorium,  with  his  own  de- 
scriptions, except  one,  viz.  the  chenopodifolia,  which  is  a  new 
species.    Balsamita  4  ;  one  of  which,  the  B#  virgata,  is  the  Ce- 
tula  grandis  Lin.    Superfua — Elychrysum  25  ;  16  of  which  are 
of  the  Genus  Xeranthemum,  with  the  same  trivial  names.  Frus- 
tranea — Lapeirousia  1,  the  Osmites  calycina  of  Lin.    Didelta  2  ^ 
the  one,  viz.  the  carnosa,  is  the  Plymma  camosa,  and  the  other 
is  the  spinosa  of  the  same  genus.    Mussinia*6;  one  of  which, 
the  M.  uniflora,  is  the  Gorteria  uniflora  Lin.    Berckheya  22  ;  of 
which,  the  B.  incana  is  the  Gorteria  fruticosa  of  the  Sp.  PI. ;  and 
the  Atractylis  fruticosa  of  the  Syst.  Veg. ;  and  the  Gorteria  as- 
teroides  of  the  Lin.  Suppl.  The  B.  obovata  is  the  Gorteria  spinosa 
Lin. ;  the  B.  squarrosa  is  the  Gorteria  squarrosa  Lin. ;  the  B. 
cetosa,  ciliaris,  and  hispida,  are  the  Gorteria  cetosa,  ciliaris,  and 
hispida  Lin. ;  the  B»  carlinoides  and  the  cynaroides  are  the  Gor-" 
teria  barbata  and  herbacea  Lin*    Segregata—^xot^xz  1  ;  the  Car- 
thamus  corymbosus  Lin.  Rolandra  1 ;  the  Echinops  fruticosus  Lin. 

1 168  New  species  of  former  genera  have  been  added.  JEqualh — 
Tragopogon5.  Scorzonera2i.  Sonchus  18.  Lactuca  1 3  ;  one 
of  them,  the  L.  crispa,  is  the  variety  y  of  the  L.  §ativa  of  Lin. 
Prenanthes  21  ;  one,  the  P.  rubicunda,  is  the  variety  yS  of  the* 
Prenanthes  alba  Lin.  Liontodon  4.  Aspargia  11.  Thrincia  1. 
Picris  4.  liieracium  38.  Cropis  30  \  of  which,  the  C.  scariosa' 
is  the  varit?ty  /3  of  the  C.  versicaria  Lin. ;  and  the  C.  sprengeri- 
ana  is  the  Hieracium  sprengerianum  Lin.  Andryala  4.  Hyose- 
ris 5  5  one  of  which,  tfieH.  prenanthoides,  was  the  Tragopogon 
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VimiriiCum  Lin^  Hyjjochoeris  2.  Lat)$aha  2.  Catailanche  1* 
Cicnbrium  2.  Scolymus  1.  Arctium  1,  the  variety  /i  of  the  A» 
lappa  Lin.  Serratuk  1 1 ;  one  of  which,  the  S.  discolor,  is  the 
variety  yS  and  y  of  the  S.  alpina  Lin.  Carduus  16.  Cnicus  27. 
Onopordum  5.  Cynara  4.  Carlina  5.  Atractylis  1.  Cartha^ 
mus  7.  Spilanthes  Bidens  7.  Cacalia  15.  £thulia2.  £u« 
patorium  42.  Kuhnia  1.  Ageratum  1.  Pteronea  10.  Staehi-t^ 
Una  2.  Chrysocortia  6.  Tarchonanthus  2.  Galea  3.  Santoli"* 
na  3  ;  one  of  which,  the  S.  virides,  is  the  variety  y  of  the  S.  ros-» 
marinifoiia.  Athanasia  5.  Superflua — ^Tanacetum  9.  Artemi- 
sia 48.  Gnaphalium  84.  Xeranthemum  2  ;  one,  viz.  the  X- 
Hiapertum,  is  the  variety  y8  of  the  X.  annum,  and  the  X.  Orient 
fe^le  the  y  of  annum  of  Lin.  Baccharis  6.  Conyza  62.  Erige^ 
geron  19.  Tussilago  13  ;  one  of  which,  the  T.  lyrata,  is  the  va-# 
riety  /8  of  the  T.  anandria  Lin. ;  another,  the  T.  albicans,  is  tlie 
Leontidon  tomentosum  Lin. ;  and  the  T.  discolor  is  the  variety  ^ 
of  the  T.  alpina  Lin.  Senecio  70.  Aster  63.  SoHdago  27* 
Mutesia  10.  Cineraria  32;  of  which,  the  campestris  and  longi-* 
folia  are  the  varieties  /8  of  the  C.  integerrifolia,  and  the  S  of  the 
C.  alpina  Lin.  Inula  9.  Arnica  14.  Deronicum  4.  Perdici- 
«m  8.  Helenium  2.  Bellis  1.  Tagetes  5.  Pectis  2.  Ley* 
sera  7.  Zinnia  3.  Chrysanthemum  12.  Pyrethrum  16.  Cotu- 
la  10.  .  Anacylus  1.  Anthemis  20.  Achillea  29.  Amelius  2.* 
Eclipta  3.  Siegcsbeckia  2.  Verbosina  7 ;  one  of  them,  the  V.  mu- 
tica,  is  the  anthemis  Americana  Lin.  Buphthalmum  9.  Frustra^ 
nea — Helianthus  9.  Rudbeckia  4.  Coreopsis  16.  Osmites  \^ 
Gorteria  4.  Centaurea  56  ;  one  of  which,  the  C.  suaveolens,  is 
the  variety  /8  of  the  C.  moschata  Lin.  Necessaria — Milleria  2. 
Silphium  5.  Melampodium  1.  Unxia  1.  Calendula  16.  Arc-^ 
totis48.  Osteospermum  8.  Othona  9.  Hippia  1.  Eriocepha-- 
lus  1.  Iva  2.  Segregata — ^Elephantopus  4.  Oedera  1.  Echi- 
nops  2.    Stoebe  8* 

Gynandria.  20  New  genera  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
Monandria — Habenaria  2  ;  one  of  which,  viz.  the  H.  macrocera^ 
tilis,  is  the  Orchis  habenaria  Lin.  Pterygodium  6  ;  five  of  which, 
the  alatum,  catholicum,  volucris,  cafFrum,  atralum,  were  formerly 
©f  the  genus  Ophrys  Lin.,  with  the  same  trivial  names.  Disperis 
5  ;  two  of  which,  the  capensis  and  villosa,  were  of  the  genus 
Arethusa,  with  the  same  trivial  names ;  and  one,  the  secunda, 
formerly  Ophrys  circumflexa  Lin.  Corycium  4  5  one,  the  ora-t 
banchoides,  formerly  the  satyrium  orabanchoides  of  Lin.  Neotia 
1 5 ;  two  of  which,  the  spiralis  and  repens,  were  formerly  the 
Ophrys  spiralis,  and  satyrium  repens  Lin.  Epipactis  14  ;  of 
which,  the  latifolia  was  the  Serapias  latifolia  in  the  Syst.  Veg. ; 
and  in  the  Sp.  PI.  the  variety  «  of  the  Serapias  Helleborine.  The 
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alustris  is  the  Serapias  longifolia  of  the  Syst.  Veg. ;  and  in  the 
p.  PL  the  variety  y  of  the  longifolia.  The  pallens  is  the  Sera- 
pias grandifiora  in  the  Syst.  Veg. ;  and  in  the  Suppl.  the  Serapias 
Lonchephyllum,  the  Ensifolia  in  the  Suppl.,  is  the  S.  xyphephyl- 
lum,  and  the  variety  of  the  S.  grandifiora  in  the  Syst.  Veg.  The 
rubra  is  the  S.  rubra  Lin. ;  the  Nidus  avis  is  the  Ophrys  Nidus  avis 
Lin.  5  the  ovata,  cordata,  and  camtschatia  are  of  the  genus  Ophrys, 
with  the  same  trivial  names.  Malaxis  IS.  The  monophyllus, 
palludosa,  liliifolia,  and  lococtii,  were  formerly  of  the  genus  Ophrys 
of  Lin.  with  the  same  trivial  names  ;  and  the  caudata,  which  is 
the  Epidendrum  caudatum  Lin.  Cymbidium  61.  The  cocci- 
neum,  lineare,  nodosum,  scriptum,  cucullatum,  alcifolium,  ova- 
tum,  guttatum,  juncifolium,  furvum,  tenuifolium,  pusillum,  and 
ensifolium,  were  formerly  of  the  genus  Epidendrum  with  the 
same  trivial  names ;  the  pulchellum  and  altum  are  the  Limodo- 
rum  tuberosum  and  altum  Lin.  The  giganteum,  tubulare,  pedi- 
cellatum,  and  aculeatum,  were  formerly  of  the  genus  Satyrium, 
with  the  same  trivial  names  5  the  Corallorhizon,  formerly  Ophrys 
Corallorhizon  Lin.  Vanilla  3 ;  the  Aromatica  and  Augustifolia, 
formerly  Epidendrum  vanilla,  and  the  variety  ^  of  the  same. 
Aerides  7 ;  the  retusum  and  arachnites,  formerly  the  Epiden- 
drum retusum  and  Flos  aeris  of  Lin.  Dendrobium  25 ;  of  which 
the  carinatum,  graminifolium,  ruscifolium  and  moniliforme,  were 
formerly  of  the  genus  Epidendrum,  with  the  same  trivial  names. 
Stelis  9  i  Ophioglossoides,  the  Epidendrum  ophioglossoides  Lin. 
Stylidium  3. 

DiANDRiA.  145  New  species  have  been  added  to  this  class# 
Orchis  40  ;  of  which,  the  tephrosonanthes  variegata  and  fusca, 
were  the  Orchis  militaris,  the  variety  y  of  the  Orchis  militaris,  and 
the  and  5  of  the  same.  Disa  12.  Satyrium  8.  Ophrys  14# 
Serapias  1.  Arethusa  2.  Epidendrum  20.  Limodorum  19* 
Diandria — Cipripedium  9 ;  of  which  the  pubescens,  spectabile, 
and  guttatum  were  the  varieties  /3,  y,  and  3  of  the  C.  calceolus 
Lin.    Gunnera  2.  Aristolochia. 

MoNOECiA.  41  New  Genera  have  been  added  to  this  class* 
Trtandrta — Zeugites  1,  the  Apluda  Americanus  Lin.  Scleria  25  j 
of  which,  the  S.  Hagellum  is  the  Carex  lithospermum  Lin- 
Comptonia  1,  the  Liquidambar  asplenifolium  Lin.  Tetatidria-^ 
Empleurum  1,  the  Diosma  unicapsularis  Lin.  Bochmeria  12 ; 
the  cylindrica,  spicat^,  alienata,  interrupta,  rubescens,  were  former- 
ly the  Utrica  cylindrica,  spicata,  alienata,  interrupta  and  arborea 
Lin. ;  and  the  B.  ramiflora  is  the  Caturus  ramiflorus  Lin.  Diotis 
1  ;  the  Axyris  ceratoides  Lin.  Pentandria — ^Franseria  2  \  one  of 
them,  viz.  artemisioides,  the  Xanthium  fruticosum  Lin.  Hex<^ 
andria — Bactris  2  ;  one  of  which,  the  minor,  is  the  Cocos  guinar* 
sis  Lin.    jP^/yandria—CiX^VmQ^  2  j  the  one  the  Fagus  castanea. 
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.and  the  other  the  F.  pumila  Lin.  Caladium  15  ;  of  which,  thef 
C.  ovatum,  esculentum,  sagittifolium,  seguinunl  and  auritum,  are 
species  of  the  ^enus  Arum  of  Lin.,  with  the  same  trivial  names.- 
Monadelphia — bapium  3  ;  the  aucuparium  and  ilicifolium  are  the 
Hippomane  biglandulosa  and  spinosa  Lin. 

640  New  species  have  been  added  to  this  class*  Monandria-^ 
CynomoriumS.  Ambrosinial.  ZosteraS*  Chara5.  Artpear- 
pus  2.  Casuarina  4.  Diandria — ^Lemna  1.  Trtandria — ^Typha 
2.  Sparganium  L  Zea  L  Tripsacum  2.  Coax  2.  CUyra  2. 
Carex  6L  TragiaS.  Tetrandria — Najas  1.  Sicca  1.  Alnus  3. 
Buxus  L  Uretica  49.  Morus  2.  Pentandria — Xantheum  1. 
Umbrosia  5.  Amaranthus  10.  Hexandria — Zizania  3.  Pharus 
2.  Guettarda  5.  Cocos  4.  P<7i^^/;rfrw-— Myriaphjrllum  3.  Sagit- 
taria  5.  Begonia  2 1 ;  one  of  which,  the  rotundifoHa,  is  the  variety 
of  the  B.  obliqua  Lin.  Poterium  3.  Quercus  59,  of  which  the^ 
virens  is  the  variety  /S  of  the  Q.  phellus  Lin.  Juglans  6.  Fa- 
gus  2-  Betula  11.  Carpinus  2.  Corylus  3.  Platinus  2.  Li- 
quidambar  1.  Arum  8.  Caryota  1.  Monadelphia — ^Pinus  23. 
Thuja  1.  Cupressus  2.  Plukenetia  1.  Dalechampia  9.  Aca- 
lypha  32.  Croton  52.  Jatropha  10.  Ricinus  8.  Agyneja  2. 
Phyllanthus  31.  Stillingia  1.  Areca  9.  Trichosanthes  7.  Mo-« 
mordica  5.    Cucurbita  7.    Cucumis  4.    Bryonia  22.    Sycyos  2^ 

From  the  judgment  and  accuracy  displayed  by  M.  Willdenow, 
in  the  part  of  the  Species  Plant  arum  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, we  are  persuaded  that  the  Botanical  World  will  expect' 
with  impatience  the  other  Three  Classes  that  are  wanting  to  com^ 
plete  the  system. 


.  Art.  VL  The  Travels  of  Berfrandon  de  la  Brocquierty  First  Esquire^^ 
Carver  to  Philip  le  Bony  Duke  of  Burgundy y  during  the  Tears 
1432,  1433.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Thomas  Johnea 
Esq. 

Tn  the  year  1432,  many  great  Lords  in  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  holding  offices  under  Duke  Philip  le  Bon,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Among  them  was  his  first  esquire 
carver  La  Brocquiere,  who,  having  performed  many  devout  pil'» 
grimages  in  Palestine,  returned  sick  to  Jerusalem,  and,  during 
his  convalescence,  formed  the  bold  scheme  of  returning  to  France 
over  land.  This  led  him  to  traverse  the  western  parts  of  Asia^ 
and  eastern  Europe  ;  and,  during  the  whole  journey,  except  to- 
wards the  end  of  it,  he  passed  through  the  donujiions  of  the 
Mussulmen.  The  execution  of  such  a  journey,  even  at  this  day, 
would  not  be  without  diffijculfy  ;  and  it  w*s  then  thought  to  be 
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impossible.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  companions  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him  ;  he  was  obstinate  ;  and,  setting  out,  overcame  every 
obstacle  ;  returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  1 433,  and  presented 
himself  to  the  Duke  in  his  Saracen  dress,  and  on  the  horse  which 
had  carried  him  during  the  whole  of  his  journey.  The  Duke,  after 
the  fashion  of  great  people,  conceiving  that  the  glory  of  his  esquire- 
carver  was  his  own,  caused  the  work  to  be  printed  and  published. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  of  this  valiant  person's  pere^ 
gtinations.  *  After  performing  the  customary  pilgrimages,  we 
went  '  says  La  Brocquiere  *  to  the  mountain  where  Je^us  fasted 
forty  days  ;  to  Jordan,  where  he  was  baptized  ;  to  the  church  of 
St  Martha,  where  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead  ;  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  he  was  born  ;  to  the  birth-place  of  St  John  the 
Baptist ;  to  the  house  of  Zachariah  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  holy 
cross,  where  the  tree  grew  that  formed  the  real  cross.  '  From 
Jerusalem  the  first  gentleman-carver  betook  himself  to  Mount 
Sinai,  paying  pretty  Handsomely  to  the  Saracens  for  that  privi- 
lege. These  infidels  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  prevented  the 
Christian  pilgrims  from  indulging  their  curiosity  and  devotion  in 
visiting  the  most  interesting  evangelical  objects  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
but,  after  charging  a  good  round  price  for  this  gratification,  con- 
tented themselves  with  occasionally  kicking  them,  and  spitting 
upon  them.  In  his  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  the  esquire-carver  pass- 
ed through  the  Valley  of  Hebron,  where,  he  tells  us,  Adam  was 
created ;  and  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  they  showed  him  the 
columns  of  the  building  which  Samson  pulled  down  ;  though,  of 
the  identity  of  the  building,  the  esquire  seems  to  entertain  some 
doubts.  At  Gaza  five  of  his  companions  fell  sick,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  The  second  day's  journey  in  the  desert  the  carver 
fell  ill  also, — ^returned  to  Gaza,  where  he  was  cured  by  a  Sama* 
ritan,— and,  finding  his  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  hired  some  plea- 
sant lodgings  on  Mount  Sion. 

Before  he  proceeded  on  his  grand  expedition  over  land,  he  un- 
dertook a  little  expedition  to  Nazareth,  hearing,  first  of  all,  divine 
service  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  imploring,  at  the  tomb  of  our  Lady, 
her  protection  for  his  journey.  From  Jerusalem  their  first  stage 
was  Acre,  where  they  gave  up  their  intended  expedition,  and 
repaired  to  Baruth,  whence  Sir  Samson  de  Lalaing  and  the  au- 
thor sallied  afresh,  under  better  auspices,  to  Damascus.  He 
speaks  with  great  pleasure  of  the  valley  where  Noah  built  the 
ark,  through  which  valley  he  passed  in  his  way  to  Damascus ; 
upon  entenng  which  town  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  Saracen 
for  wearing  an  ugly  hat,— as  he  probably  would  be  in  London 
for  the  same  offence  in  the  year  1807.  At  Damascus,  he  in- 
'  forms  us,  the  Christians  are  locked  up  every  night, — as  they  ire 
in  EngliA  work-hou$eS|  night  and  day^  when  mey  happen  to  be 
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poor.  The  greatest  misfortune  attendant  upon  this  Damascene? 
incarceration,  is  the  extreme  irregularity  with  which  the  doors 
are  opened  in  the  morning,  their  janitor  having  no  certain  hour 
of  quitting  his  bed.  At  Damascus,  he  saw  the  place  where  St 
Paul  had  a  vision.  *  I  saw  also '  says  he  *  the  stone  from  whicK 
St  George  mounted  his  horse,  when  he  went  to  combat  the  dra- 
gon. It  is  two  feet  square  \  and  they  say  that,  when  formerly 
the  Saracens  attempted  to  carry  it  away,  in  spite  of  all  the  strength 
they  employed,  they  could  not  succeed. '  After  having  seen 
Damascus,  he  returns  with  Sir  Samson  to  BarutL;  and  commu- 
nicates his  intentions  of  returning  over  land  to  France  to  his  com- 
panions. They  state  to  him  the  astonishing  difficulties  he  will 
have  to  overcome  in  the  execution  of  so  extraordinary  a  project  \ 
but  the  admirable  carver,  determined  to  make  no  bones,  and  ta 
cut  his  way  through  every  obstacle,  persists  in  his  scheme,  and 
bids  them  a  final  adieu.  He  is  determined,  however,  not  to  be 
baffled  in  his  subordinate  expedition  to  Nazareth ;  and,  having 
flow  got  rid  of  his  timid  companions,  accomplishes  it  with  ease^ 
We  shall  here  present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  this  part 
of  his  journal,  requesting  them  to  admire  the  naif  manner  iri 
which  he  speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  ecclesiastical  history* 

*  Acre,  though  in  a  plain  of  about  four  leagues  in  extent^  ia  i\xx^ 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  feai  t 
made  acquaintance  there  with  a  Venetian  merchant  called  Aubert  Fraoc^ 
who  received  me  well,  and  procured  me  much  ufeful  information  re^ 
fpeding  my  two  pilgrimages,  by  which  I  profited.  With  the  aid  of  huf 
advice,  I  took  the  road  to  Nazareth,  and,  having  crofTed  an  extenfivef 
plain,  came  to  the  fountain,  the  water  of  which  our  Lord  changed  inta 
wine  at  the  marriage  of  Archetreclin  :  it  is  near  a  village  where  ^t  Pe^ 
ter  is  faid  to  have  been  born. 

<  Nazareth  is  another  large  village,  built  between  two  mountains  i 
but  the  place  where  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  announce  to  the  virgid 
Mary,  that  (he  would  be  a  mother,  is  in  a  pitiful  ftate.  The  church 
hat  had  been  there  built  is  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  of  the  houfe  where- 
in our  Lady  was  when  the  angel  appeared  to  her,  not  the  fmalleil  rem- 
nant exifts. 

<  From  Nazareth  I  went  to  Mount  Tabor,  the  place  where  the  ' 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  and  many  other  miracles,  took  effe£b. 
Thefe  pafturages  attradl  the  Arabs  who  come  thither  with  their  beaftsj 
and  I  was  forced  to  engage  four  additional  men  as  an  escort,  two  oi 
whom  were  Arabs.  The  afceot  of  the  mountain  is  rugged,  becaufe 
there  is  no  road  :  I  performed  it  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  but  it  took  me 
two  hours.  The  fummit  is  terminated  by  an  almoft  circular  plain  ojE* 
about  two  bow-fhots  in  length,  and  one  in  width.  It  was  formerly  en- 
clofed  with  walls,  the  ruins  of  which,  and  the  ditches,  are  ftill  .vifible; 
within  the  wall,  and  aiound  it,  were  feveral  churches,  and  one  efpeg.ir* 
}dly,  where,  although  i&  ruins,  fuU  pardon  for  vice  and  fin  is  gained. 
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*  We  went  to  lodge  at  Samaria,  becaufe  I  wifhed  to  fee  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  where,  it  is  faid,  St  Peter  was  accuftomed  to  fifti ;  and,  by  fo 
doing,  fome  pardons  may  be  gained,  for  it  was  the  ember-week  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Moucre  left  me  to  myfelf  the  whole  day.  Samaria  is  fi- 
liated on  the  extremity  of  a  mountain.  We  entered  it  at  the  clofe  of 
day,  and  left  it  at  midnight  to  vifit  the  lake.  The  Moucre  had  pro- 
pofed  this  hour  to  evade  the  tribute  exa£led  from  all  who  go  thither  5 
but  the  night  hindered  me  from  feeing  the  furrounding  country. 

*  I  went  firil  to  Jofeph's  well,  fo  called  from  his  being  caft  into  it 
by  his  brethren.  There  is  a  handfome  mofque  near  it,  which  I  enter- 
ed, with  my  Moucre,  pretending  to  be  a  Saracen. 

*  Further  on  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  called  Jacob's  Bridge, 
on  account  of  a  houfe  hard  by,  faid  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  that 
patriarch.  The  river  flows  from  a  great  lake  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  to  the  north-weft,  on  which  Namcardin  has  a  very  handfome 
caftle.  •    p.  122^-128. 

From  Damascus,  to  which  he  returns  after  his  expedition  to  Na- 
zareth, the  first  carver  of  Philip  le  Bon  sets  out  with  the  cara- 
van for  Bursa.  Before  he  begins  upon  his  journey,  he  expatiates 
with  much  satisfaction  upon  the  admirable  method  of  shoeing 
horses  at  Damascus, — a  panegyric  which  certainly  gives  us  the 
lowest  ideas  of  that  art  in  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bon  j  for  it  ap- 
pears that,  out  of  fifty  days,  his  horse  was  lame  for  twenty-one,  ow- 
ing to  this  ingenious  method  of  shoeing.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  to 
the  leader  of  the  caravan,  the  esquire  presents  him  with  a  pot  of 
green  ginger  ;  and  the  caravan  proceeds.  Before  it  has  advanced 
one  day's  journey,  the  esquire,  however,  deviates  from  the  road, 
to  pay  his  devoirs  to  a  miraculous  image  of  our  Lady  of  Serde- 
nay,  which  always  sweats, — not  ordinary  sudorific  matter, — ^but 
an  oil  of  great  ecclesiastical  efficacy.  While  travelling  with  the 
caravan,  he  learnt  to  sit  cross-legged,  got  drunk  privately,  and 
was  nearly  murdered  by  some  Saracens,  who  discovered  that  he 
had  money.  In  some  parts  of  Syria,  Mr  de  la  Brocquiere  met 
with  an  opinion,  which  must  have  been  extremely  favourable  to 
the  spirit  of  proselytism,  in  so  very  hot  a  country, — an  opinion 
that  the  infidels  have  a  very  bad  smell,  and  that  this  is  only  to  be 
removed  by  baptism.  But  as  the  baptism  was  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual,  by  total  immersion,  Bertrandon  seems  to  have  a 
distant  suspicion  that  this  miracle  may  be  resolved  into  the  sim- 
ple phenomenon  of  washing.  He  speaks  well  of  the  Turks,  and 
represents  them,  to  our  surprise,  as  a  very  gay,  laughing  people. 
We  thought  Turkish  gravity  had  been  almost  proverbial.  The 
natives  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed  pray  (he  says) 
for  the  conversion  of  Christians,  and  especially  request  that 
there  may  be  never  sent  among  them  again  such  another  terrible 
man  as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  At  Cpuhongue  the  caravan  broke 
V  ^  •       up  J 
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up ;  and  here  he  quited  a  Mamaluke  soldier,  who  had  kept  him 
company  during  the  whole  of  the  journey,  arid  to  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  Europe,  Philip  le  Bon,  and  Mr  Johnes  of  Hafod,.  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  first  esquire-carver. 

*  I  bade  adieu'  he  fays  <  to  my  Mameluke.  This  good  man,  whofe  name 
was  Mohammed,  had  done  me  innumerable  fervices.  He  was  veiy  charit- 
able, and  never  refufed  alms  when  afked  in  the  name  of  God.  It  was 
through  charity  he  had  been  fo  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  mud  confefs  that, 
without'his  affiftance,  I  could  not  have  performed  my  journey  without 
incurring  the  greateft  danger  ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  kind- 
nefs,  I  flxould  often  have  been  expofed  to  cold  and  hunger,  and  much' 
embarrafTed  with  my  horfe. 

*  On  taking  leave  of  him,  I  was  defirous  of  (hewing  my  gratitude  ; 
but  he  would  never  accept  of  any  thing  except  a  piece  of  our  fine  Eu- 
ropean cloth  to  cover  his  head,  which  feemed  to  pleafe  him  much.  He 
told  me  all  the  occafions  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  on  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  fiiould  have  run  rifles  of  being  aOailiaated, 
and  warned  me  to  be  very  circumfpeft  in  my  connexions  with  the  Sara- 
cens, for  that  there  were  among  them  fome  as  wicked  as  the  Franks. 
I  write  this  to  recal  to  my  reader's  memory,  that  the  perfon  who,  fron\ 
his  love  to  God,  did  me  fo  many  and  eifential  kinduelTcs,  was  a  man 
not  of  our  faith.  '    p,  196,  197. 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey,  he  travelled  with  the  family  of 
the  leader  of  the  caravan,  without  any  occurrence  more  remark-, 
able  than  those  we  have  already  noticed  ; — arrived  at  Const;mti- 
nople,  and  passed  through  Germany  to  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bon.  Here  his  narrative  concludes  •,  nor  does  the  carver  vouch- 
safe to  inform  us  of  the  changes  which  time  had  made  in  the  ap- 
petite of  that  great  prince  ; — ^whether  veal  was  now  more  pleas- 
ing to  him  than  lamb, — if  his  favourite  morsels  were  still  in  re- 
quest,— if  animal  succulence  were  as  grateful  to  him  as  before, 
the  departure  of  the  carver, — or  if  this  semi-sanguineous  partiality 
had  given  way  to  a  taste  for  cinereous  and  terrefied  meats.  All. 
these  things  the  first  esquire-carver  might  have  said  ; — none  of 
them  he  does  say;  nor  does  Mr  Johnes  of  Hafod  supply,  by  any 
antiquarian  conjectures  of  his  own,  the  distressing  silence  of  the 
original.  Saving  such  omissions,  there  is  something  pleasant  hi 
the  narrative  of  this  arch«<livider  of  fowls.  He  is  an  honest,  brave, 
liberal  man  ;  and  tells  his  singular  story  with  great  brevity  and 
plainness.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr  Johnes  for  the  amusement 
he  has  afibrded  us ;  and  we  hope  he  will  persevere  in  his  gen- 
tlemanlike^ honourable,  and  useful  occupations. 
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^RT.  VII.  Considerations  upon  the  Trade  with  India  /  and  the  Po^ 
lictf  of  continuing  the  Cqmpani/s  Monopoly^  4to.  pp.  160.  Lonh 
don.    J  807. 

PRACTICAL  men  usually  object  less  to  the  principles  of  philosoii' 
phers,  than  to  their  application  of  those  principles.  A  just 
Jiypothesis  has  a  wonderful  property  of  being  acceptable  to  man^ 
kind  so  long  as  it  remain^  cjuiescent ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  ma-? 
fchine  begins  to  worhy  that  it  experiences  the  difficulties  of  resist- 
;ince  and  collision.  Strange,  that  general  rules  should  be  con?- 
ceived  to  have  ^ny  o^her  use^  than  that  of  being  applicabje  to  par^ 
ficular  ca^es ! 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  notorious,  that  there  may  be  a  philosor 
phical,  ae  well  as  a  popular  bigotry.  Philosophers  are  apt  to 
inake  to©  little  account  of  those  limitations  under  which  alone 
general  rules  can  be  adapted  to  the  various  and  innumerable  exi- 
jgencies  of  conduct.  The  minute  specialties  which  distinguish 
ievery  thing  from  its  like,  and  which  are  properly  overlooked  in 
formii;g  generic  propositions,  ought  to  be  most  scrupulously  kept 
in  view  when  fhose  propositions  come  to  be  acted  upon  in  life^ 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  arises,  that  minds  accustomed  to  classify  and 
geneTiilize,  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  turning  to  use  jtheir  owrt 
jpbsf  rvations.  Besides  this,  the  habit  of  surveying  things  in  the 
grqss,  is  apt  to  be  allied  with  a  certain  fearlessness  of  consequen- 
ce^, and  a  disposition  to  hold  cheap  the  risks  to  which  all  changes 
liable  from  unforeseen  circumstances.  Chance  and  change^ 
iifdeed,  are  as  closely  associated  in  nature,  as  in  the  sayings  of  the 
Xfise  ;  nor  ought  we  to  stifle  that  instinctive  love  to  uuhatever  is, 
tjiat  animal  horror  of  innovation,  which  seems  bestowed  upori 
jis,  as  a  most  suitable  accompaniment  for  our  limited  capacity  of 
jforesight. 

Wlioever  considers,  that  the  old  mercantile  theory  is  now,  in 
^peculation,  completely  exploded,  and  then  reflects  how  small  an 
jefi^ect,  comparatively  speaking,  so  great  a  change  of  doctrine  has 
produced  on  the  conduct  of  the  cqmmercial  world,  will  allow, 
that  the  attachment  of  practical  men  to  philosophical  principles, 
Js,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  Platonic  kind.  Whoever  recollects, 
pn  the  other  side,  that  30  sagaciou$  and  cautious  a  reformer  a^ 
Hunje,  was  more  than  inclined  to  number  pur  whole  system  of 
banks  and  paper-credit,  among  the  wretched  devices  of  the  theory 
J ijst  mentioned,  f.  and  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  this  system. 
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will  allow,  that  the  wisest  philosopher  may  build  on  too  narrow 
a  foundation  of  general  principles. 

How,  then, .  are  we  to  draw  the  line  between  popular  and  phi- 
losophical bigotry  ?  If  a  practical  rule  be  required  for  the  pur 
pose,  a  very  simple  One  seems  to  result  from  the  very  state  of  the 
case.  We  should  say  to  the  men  of  practice  and  the  men  of  phi- 
losophy, Hinc  voSy  vos  hinc,  mutatis  discedite  partibus.  Let  them, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  golden  rule  of  morals,  respectively 
change  places.  We  do  not  mean,  in  point  of  fact;  —that  would  be 
a  most. melancholy  exchange  for  the  men  of  business  ; — but  in  ima- 
gmation..  When  the  question  for  example,  is,  how  far  a  particu- 
lar part  of  our  commercial  policy  is  to  be  governed  by  any  given 
principle  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  general  application  in  poli- 
tical economy,  let  the  practical  merchant,  whose  prejudices  may 
require  a  departure  in  the  specific  instance  from  the  general  rule,' 
begin  with  fixing  his  eyes  rather  on  tne  authority  of  the  rule  than  oi^ 
its  liability  to  exceptions ;  and  reason  rather  downwards  fron?  the 
principle  to  its  consequences,  than  upwards  from  the  consequen- 
ces against  the  principle.  Let  him  act  the  part  of  wit  rather  than 
of  judgment,  if  we  are  truly  told,  that  the  former  consists  in  dis- 
covering likenesses,  and  the  latter  in  finding  out  differences. 
Thus,  will  he  debar  his  passions  from  the  exercise  of  their  favou- 
rite calling, — that  of  running  away  with  his  reason.  On  the  same 
occasion,  let  the  philosopher  candidly  examine,  whether  the  case 
before  him  may  not  successfully  claim  the  rare  honour,  of  being 
governed  by  a  separate  jurisdiction  of  its  own.  Let  him  endeavour 
to  discover  in  it, — not  indeed  points  to  which  a  sophistical  advo- 
catemay  attach  *  the  thread  of  his  verbosity,' — but  grounds  on  which 
philosophical  scepticism  may  make  something  of  a  fair  stand.  Let 
nim  then  reconsider  his  general  principle,  and  observe  whether  it 
has  not  been  commonly  laid  down  with  too  much  latitude,  and 
reasoned  from  with  too  little  discrimination.  Finally,  let  him 
add  to  his  account  an  item,  of  what  may  be  called  unspecified 
sundries, — an  allowance  for  the  general  hazard  which  attends  all 
change,  as  such.  Thus  will  he  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  phei* 
nomenon  peculiar  to  men  of  his  profession, — ^that  of  having  his 
reason  run  away  with  Ids  passions  and  natural  impressions. 

The  practical  rule  which  we  have  just  delivered,  seems  to  us 
so  simple  and  excellent,  that  we  feel  quite  certain  of  its  being 
approved  by  all,  and  adopted  by  none.  A  bold  attempt,  however, 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  it,  is  in  our  intention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, when  we  are  to  consider  the  important  question  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company.  Steadily  keeping  in  viev/  the 
great  doctrines  of  commercial  freedom,  to  which  our  attach :nent 
is  pretty  well  known,  and  from  which,  indeed,  nothing  short  of 
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nn  immediate  and  large  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Honourable 
Company  in  question  could  alienate  us,  it  is  our  object  to  consi^ 
4er,  whether  any  thing  more  is  to  be  said  for  the  continuance  of 
this  monopoly,  than  would  satisfy  a  sturdy  participator  in  its 
profits,  or  a  mere  rhetorical  prize-fighter,  who  loves  the  wrong 
side  better  than  the  right.  By  pursuing  this  course,  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  a  fairer  view  of  the  real  merits  of  some  of  the 
questions  involved  in  this  controversy,  than,  amidst  the  scramble 
for  gain,  they  will  easily  obtain  from  the  interested  advocates  for 
either  party, — or  possibly  from  both  put  together.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  avoid,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  indulging  ourselves 
in  the  delivery  of  any  very  definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  but 
le.xve  the  reader  to  §olve  our  scepticaj  doubts  as  sceptically  as  he 
pleases. 

The  work  which  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  acting  a  part  so 
sublimely  philosophical,  though  probably  not  the  best  to  which 
the  progress  o^  this  dispute  will  give  birth  in  favour  of  an  open 
trade,  is  cjuite  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  monopolists  witH 
some  portion  of  alarm?  It  is  a  fierce,  animated,  and  ingenious, 
rather  than  a  very  masterly,  attack  on  the  East  India  Company.' 
It  bespeaks  in  the  author  a  very  competent  acquaintance  With 
^dani  Smith,  and  a  pretty  extensive,  though  in  some  points,  ap- 
parent! jr,  an  inaccur4te  knowledge  of  the '  details  of  East  Indian 
affairs.  The  last  particular,  however,  we  beg  to  confess,  that  we 
mention,  if  not  doubtingly,  yet  with  a  proper  consciousness  of 
.our  own  very  inadequate  reading  on  the  subject.  The  conoscenti 
have,  as  we  understand,  agitated  a  question  which  strikes  us  as 
supremely  unimportant,  Whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a  nabob  ? 
If  a  writer  states  truly,  and  reasons  rightly,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
idle  inquiry,  "vv^hether  he  is  the  importer  or  the  mere  retailer  of 
the  wares  which  he  offers  to  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  we 
jcan  perceive  no  harm  in  our  suggesting  it  to  be  probable,  that  it 
is  only  the  Jatter  of  these  two  characters  which  can  with  justice 
be  ascribed  to  this  gentleman.  To  torture  the  reader  with  proofs 
ui  favour  of  this  idea,  would  be  a  culpable  waste  of  letter-pres9, 
especially  as  some  of  these  may  collaterally  appear  in  the  sequel 
jof  our  criticism.  The  only  one  we  shall  here  notice,  is  some- 
what amusing.  The  single  passage  in  the  book  which  bespeaks 
any  thing  like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  the  credit  of 
^  personal  acquaintance  with  the  East  Indies,  is  the  following. 

*  It  is  believed,  that  many  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity  might  be  cul- 
tivated in  our  Indian  territories.  For  inrtance,  I  am  politively  aflured, 
tu:J  tntlfecf  partly  knonu  the  fad,  that  hemp  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  to 
^ny  extent,  might  be  raifed  in  India,  and  might  be  brought  to  Eu- 
rope, *  &c.  &c.    p.  53, 
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When  a  writer  is  eager,  by  a  sort  of  half  hint  like  this,  to  awa- 
ken a  vague  suspicion  of  his  speaking  from  personal  observation, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  he  could  have  preferred 
a  less  ambiguous  title  to  the  reputation  of  originality,  he  would 
hardly  have  forfeited  his  claim  by  laches.  After  this,  we  may  al- 
most ventifre,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  important  obscurity,  to  say, 
that  we  believe,  *  and  indeed  partly  know  tJie  fact^ '  that  our  author 
has  never  crossed  the  Line. 

This  is  one  of  those  penmen  who  would  write  worse  if  they 
had  a  better  temper  ;  and  who  remind  us  of  a  torrent  that  is  the 
more  mischievous  for  rolling  along  with  it  a  charge  of  mud  and 
stones.  Never  was  there  a  publication  which  breathed  less  of 
that  honied  adulation  for  which  the  East  is  renowned,  than  that' 
which  is  now  before  us  ;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  it  could  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the 
polite  pen  of  an  Anglo-Orientalist.  At  least,  on  such  a  supposition,^ 
the  author  has  certainly  thrown  away  very  little  ^atitude  on  his 
worthy  patrons  in  Leadenhall  Street.  We  doubt  indeed,  greatly, 
whether  *  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  Bahadur, ' — 
whose  fame  extends  over  the  whole  earth, ' — *  the  wise  as  Solo- 
mon, rich  as  Croesus,  generous  as  Hatim,  invincible  as  Secunder, ' 
and  every  thing  as  every  body, — have  received  so  much  blunt  lan- 
guage from  all  the  Rajahs  and  Princes  /  Bahadur '  whom  they  have 
deposed  or  created,  as  are  here  compressed  into  a  thin  quarto,  by  an 
author  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  be  a  mere  trader  on  the 
capital  of  his  wits.  ^  Malignity, ' — ^  corporation  of  jobbers, 
*  abominable  spirit  of  monopoly ; '  these,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  cast,  are  the  titles  of  ceremony  with  which  he  usually  salutes 
the  masters  of  India ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  masked  battery  of 
irony,  which  occasionally  opens  upon  those  personages  with  such 
discharges  as  ^  patriotic  souls  ! ' — ^  enlightened  gentlemen  ! '  &c. 
&c.  The  writer  strongly  reprobates  the  abusive  and  dictatorial 
language  held  by  the  Directors  in  their  *  Third  Report. '  If  the 
charge  be  just,  (and,  not  having  had  access  to  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  take  the  fact  upon  trust,)  we  rejoice 
that  the  Directors  have  been  disturbed  in  their  monopoly  of  abuse, 
by  an  interloping  competitor  who  really  bids  fair  to  beat  them  out 
of  that  market. 

In  delivering  a  few  observations  on  this  complicated  question, 
we  will  adopt  the  usual  partition  of  it ;  which  we  find  to  be  also 
adopted  by  the  author  of  these  considerations.  This  dividfcs  the 
commercial  from  the  political  department  of  the  subject.  The 
Company  trade  with  India ;  and  they  rule  it.  The  division,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  departments,  is  not,  in  all  respects,  abso- 
lutely marked ;  yet  we  know  not  that  a  better  could  have  been 
^  found  J 
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fmxA ;  andj  at  all  events^  this  has  now  the  sanction  of  use  in  its 
favour. 

The  commercial  part  of  our  inquiry  will  be  directed  to  some 
consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  with  which  a  commercial 
concern  may  be  conducted  by  a  chartered  company  of  merchants,, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  private  adventurers  on  the  othen  Here  we 
must,  in  some  measure,  restate  arguments  pretty  well  known;  but 
this  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  do,  unless  when  they  strike  us  as. 
requiring  either  to  be  illustrated  or  to  be  qualified.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  our  theoretical  remarks  with  re- 
ferences to  facts. 

Politically,  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company  may 
be  viewed,  with  regard  both  to  its  effects  on  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects,  and  to  its  effects  at  hoihe 
on  the  constitution.  These  two  views  it  will  be  requisite  to 
combine  ;  and,  no  less  so,  to  compare  the  influence  of  the  present 
tystem  in  both  directions,  with  what  may  be  augured  respecting 
tne  influence  of  the  systems  most  likely  to  contest  the  honour  of 
superseding  it,  in  the  event  of  its  abolition. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  by  way  of  preface,  to  take  some  notice  of 
a  topic,  on  winch  the  author  before  us  is  particularly  animated, — 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  commercial  association  with 
which  he  is  so  much  offended.  This,  however,  seems  to  us  most 
superfluous.  We  are  told,  that  the  early  India  Company  made 
good  its  establishment  under  favour  of  the  intense  commercial  ig- 
norance generally  prevalent  at  the  period  of  its  institution.  Be  it 
so.  But,  that  those  who  patronized  the  institution  were  ignorant, 
does  not  necessarily  prove  the  institution  to  be  bad.  Tlie  Bank  of 
England,  the  most  useful  of  all  commercial  organs,  was  instituted 
in  times  of  ignorance ;  and,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  over  the  history  of  its  formation,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  the  arguments  of  its  supporters  at  that  pe- 
riod, or  those  of  its  opponents,  were  the  more  absurd.  We  are 
also  informed,  that  the  early  India  Company  maintained  its  ground 
only  by  the  most  scandalous  jobbing  and  bribery.  Be  this  also 
true.  A  similar  truth  may  be  predicated  of  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England. 

Further,  we  do  not  think  our  author's  representations  on  this 
subject  quite  fair.  He  quotes  these  stories  of  jobbing  and  bribery 
partly  out  of  Anderson,  without  ever  hinting  to  his  readers,  that 
Anderson,  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  surely,  of  the  old  com- 
mercial school,  is  a  staunch  advocate  for  tlie  monopoly  of  the 
East  Indian  trade.  Anderson,  however,  was  far  from  singular  in 
this  predilection*  Postlethwayt  may  almost  be  mentioned, — a  man 
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of  liberality,  and  by  no  means  incapable  ol  flunking  awey^las  pre- 
judices *. 

Proceeding  to  consider  the  first,  which  is  the  purely  commer- 
cial, part  of  this  question,  we  will  suppose^  that  our  readers  ar6 
acquainted  with^  the  observations  which  it  has  drawn  from  Dr 
Smith,  or,  at  least,  that  they  will  take  instantaneous  measures  to 
verify  our  conjectures,  by  ppring-  over  every  tittle  of  those  ob- 
servations, before  they  proceed  with  this  humble  commentary  up- 
on them.  Like  other  commentators,  however,  we  occasionally 
quarrel  with  our  text.  We  could  wish  that  Dr  Smith  had  at  the 
outset  conceded,  as  it  would  have  cost  him  but  little  to  cbncede, 
the  advantage  that  may,  in  some  cases,  result  from  planting  an  in- 
fant trade  in  the  nursery-ground  of  an  exclusive  company.  In 
the  fifth  book,  however,  of  his  work,  he  admits,  that  *  instanced 
are  conceivable,  in  which  a  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kind  may 
be  vindicated  upon  the  same  principles,  upon  which  a  like  mono- 
poly of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that  of  2 
new  bdok  to  its  author  f . ' 

The  present  question,  however,  is  a  widely  different  one.  It 
is  not.  Whether  an  Exclusive  Company  can  be  ever  useful  ? 
but.  Whether  it  can  be  for  ever  useful  ?  not.  Whether  a  patent 
may  be  advantageously  granted  to  the  first  adventurers  in  a  parti- 
cular line  of  trade  ?  but.  Whether  that  patent  should  not,  after  a 
season,  expire  ?  To  retail  the  reasonings  of  Dr  Smith  on  this 
head  would  be  absurd  j  but  we  may, be  forgiven  for  attempting  to 
mould  some  part  of  them  into  a  shape  more  directly  fitted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  controversy. 

That  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  every  nation  to  lay  out  on  any 
particular  trade  as  much  capital  as  can  be  profitably  vested  in  it, 
is  a  proposition  which  the  great  author  just  named  has  pretty  ful- 
ly illustrated  \  but  he  has  not  particularly  supported  it  against  the 
common  objection  bottomed  on  a  supposed  distinction  between  a' 
trade  of  foreign  consumption  and  a  home-trade.  It  being  admit-' 
ted,  that  the  competition  incident  to  an  open  trade  would  raise  the' 
prices  of  Indian  commodities  in  India,  and  lower  them  in  Europe, 
the  champions  of  monopoly  assert,  that  this  fall  of  profits,  how- 
ever advantageous  to  this  nation,  on  the  supposition  of  the  com- 
modities imported  from  India  being  sold  at  home,  must  be  the  re- 
verse of  advantageous  to  it,  when  (as  is  now  the  case)  they  are' 
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*  Mr  Clarkfon  tells  us,  that,  from  having  been  a  champion  for  the  A- 
frican  flave-trade,  Poftlethwayt  became,  what  his  di^^ionary  evinces  him 
to  have  been,  one  of  the  ftrenuous  opponents  of  that  fyftem  of  murder 
difguifed  in  the  garb  of  commerce. 
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inostly  re-exported  for  foreign  consumption.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  contend,  that  the  foreign  consumer  must  reap  the  whole  ad- 
vantage, and  that  at  the  expense  of  the  English  trader.  This  ar- 
gument appears  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Child,  in  the  yeat 
1677  ;  *  it  has  since  been  restated  by  authors  of  note  ;  and,  as 
we  collect  from  the  publication  before  us,  is  still  built  upon 
by  the  East  India  Directors.  Fully,  therefore,  as  its  fallacy  may 
be  implied  in  several  parts  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  deduce  a  direct  refutation  of  it  from  the  principles  of 
that  work.  The  present  author,  it  must  be  observed,  fights  it  on- 
ly with  the  weapon  of  contempt ;  a  weapon  which,  though  per- 
haps more  painful  than  that  of  argument,  is  unfortunately  less  ef- 
fective ;  as  a  rusty  knife  may  mangle,  but  will  inflict  a  less  deadly 
wound  than  a  stilletto. 

All  trade  is  carried  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  traders  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  consumers  on  the  other ;  and,  when  it  is 
left  free,  this  mutual  benefit  both  guides  and  limits  its  extension. 
At  the  first  emancipation,  indeed,  of  a  particular  traffic  that  has 
been  monopolized,  the  sudden  rush  of  capital  into  it  may  reduce 
its  profits  too  low ;  but  the  'first  persons  to  perceive  this  evil, 
when  it  occurs,  will  obviously  be  those  that  suffer  by  it 5  and,  some 
portion  of  this  redundant  capital  being  withdrawn  into  more 
hopeful  employments,  the  evil  will  thus  correct  its^elf.  When, 
therefore,  a  trade  is  permitted  to  expand  itself  quietly  to  the  ut- 
most, we  may  depend  on  it,  that  such  expansion  is  beneficial  to 
both  the  parties  concerned,  that  is,  to  the  trading  world,  and  the 
consuming  world.  The  profits  upon  it  are,  indeed,  reduced ;  but 
then  they  are  not  so  much  reduced,  as  the  capital  invested  in  it 
is  augmented ;  for  profit  is  always  the  measure  of  the  spontane- 
ous investment  of  capital  in  a  particular  channel.  Individual 
traders  make  less,  but  the  trade  gain  more  :  Privatus  Hits  census 
erit  brevisy  Communis  tmtgnus.  Now,  when  the  traders  and  the 
consumers  both  live  in  tlie  same  country,  then,  on  an  enlargement 
of  the  trade,  the  country  gains  both  ways  ;  in  the  increased  accom- 
modation to  the  consumers,  and  in  the  increased  gains  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  When,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  traders  live  here, 
and  the  consumers  are  foreigners,  then,  though  both  parties  gain  by 
extending  the  trade,  this  country  benefits  only  by  the  increased  gains 
of  the  traders  j  but  still,  all  this  is  clear  gain.  True  it  is,  that,  on 
this  supposition,  the  argument  for  laying  open,  and  consequently 
extending  the  trade,  is  only  half  as  strong  as  it  is  on  the  former;  but 
then  let  it  be  also  noted,  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  argument  for 
pursuing  the  trade  at  all,  is  only  half  as  strong  as  it  is  on  the  for- 
mer, 
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f  See  Anderfon  in  anno  1677. 
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mer.  Cbmmerce  can  never  be  so  profitable  when  it  inerely  mi- 
nisters to  foreign  consumption,  as  when  it  is  employed  at  home  j. 
but  it  will  every  where  be  most  lucrative  when  left  to  itself,  and 
will  seek  employment  abroad,  only  when  home  cannot  profitably 
f^mploy  it. 

Might  we  object  to  any  other  portion  of  Dr  Smith's  reflections  on 
this  subject,  as  not  being  fully  perfected  and  rounded,  we  should 
perhaps  regret,  that  he  had  not  more  scientifically  explained  the 
causes  from  which  it  happens,  that  an  exclusive  company  car- 
ries on  business  to  less  advantage  than  the  private  merchant. 
Some  of  his  expressions  might  induce  an  unguarded  reader  to 
suppose,  that  daere  was  a  real,  as  well  as  a  fancied,  opposition 
between  the  interests  of  the  India  Company,  considered  as  mer- 
chants and  as  sovereigns  ;  that  it  was  really  advantageous  to  a 
company  to  raise  its  profits,  by  narrowing  its  own  market ;  and 
that  those  companies  who  have  pursued  this  plan,  instead  of  hav- 
ing miserably  mistaken,  or  grossly  neglected  their  own  interests, 
had  only  too  eagerly  consulted  it. 

The  truth  is,  as  the  wise  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  is  as 
certainly  the  ultimate  interest  of  a  body  of  monopolists,  as  of  a 
set  of  private  traders,  to  trade  as  cheaply  and  extensively  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  invest  in  their  concern,  every  atom  of  capital  wnich 
it  will  absorb.  They  will  evidently  find  it  more  lucrative,  at  the 
long  run,  to  make  smaller  profits  on  a  larger  capital,  than  larger 
profits  on  a  smaller  capital.  Those  companies,  therefore,  who  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  a  part  of  the  produce  which  they  could  com- 
mand in  India,  from  a  dread  of  too  much  cheapening  their  sales  in 
Europe,  committed  an  absurdity,  for  which  it  was  hardly  worth 
their  while  to  be  so  wicked.  Corn,  rice,  and  whatever  consti- 
tutes the  staff  of  life,  have,  indeed,  the  property  of  the  Sibylline 
books  ofi^ered  to  the  Roman  monarch  j  and  any  fallii^g  ofi^  in  the 
ordinary  supply  of  them,  occasions  a  far  more  than  proportional 
rise  in  their  price.  Had  then  the  monopolists  alluded  to,  been 
importers  of  such  articles  as  these,  they  might  have  found  a 
temporary  advantage  in  inflaming  the  demand  for  their  merchan- 
dizes, by  suddenly  stinting  the  supply,  and  thus  starving  their 
customers  into  a  capitulation  on  their  own  terms.  Even  this, 
however,  is  ultimately  a  pitiful  and  short-sighted  policy ;  but 
since  mace  and  ginger  are  not  bread-fruit, — since  nobody  but  a 
Fakeer  would  chuse  to  live  upon  cloves, — and  since  a  nutmeg  is 
slow  poison  ;  how  childish  for  a  dealer  in  these  commodities  to 
play  with  the  market  for  them,  as  if  they  were  the  prime  neces- 
saries of  life  !  By  wasting  a  part  of  the  usual  produce,  he  only 
teaches  the  consumer  to  manage  with  less  j  and  by  destroying 
the  plepty  of  an  unusually  propititious  year,  he  loses  the  oppor- 
.    .  "  tunity 
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tunity  of  whetting  the  consurtier's  appetite  for  more.  The  rezdet 
will  perceive,  that  we  refer  to  that  frightful  story,  so  appalling 
to  us  in  our  childhood,  of  the  Dutch  and  their  spiceries  :  a  story 
exemplifying  such  a  flight  of  stupidity,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect  from  a  Dutchman,  in  any  case  where  trade  was  not  th« 
thing  concerned.  It  is  like  a  man  putting  out  one  of  his  eyes,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  sight  of  the  other. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  we  disbelieve  this  horrible 
$tory ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  chartered  companies  are  not 
apt  to  push  forward  their  commercial  dealings  with  that  vigour 
which  characterizes  the  speculations  of  the  private  capitalist. 
Why  is  this,  if  it  be  as  certainly,  as  obviously,  and  as  greatly^ 
their  interest  to  do  so  ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  as  certainly  their 
interest  to  do  so,  but  not  perhaps  as  greatly,  nor  as  obviously. 

It  is  not  equally  their  interest,  because  their  charter  secures 
them  from  the  dread  of  competitors,  which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
private  trader,  forms  a  powerful  ally  to  the  simple  desire  of  bet- 
tering his  condition.  The  private  trader  is  pushed  forward  by 
two  impulses, — ^the  hope  of  gaining,  and  the  fear  of  losing.  The 
chartered  monopolist,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  feels  the  hope 
without  the  fear ;  and,  having  the  race  to  himself — though  he 
knows  that  the  faster  he  runs,  the  sooner  he  shall  entitle  him- 
self to  the  prize. — is  yet  equally  convinced,  that  he  cannot  lose  it, 
even  if  he  walks.  It  is  true  that,  in  diis  state  of  things,  he 
sometimes  unexpectedly  perceives  an  interloping  rival  at  his 
heels  5  but  his  habits  ot  oscitancy  and  confidence  are  now  not 
easily  shaken  oflF ;  and  the  interloper,  being  better  seasoned,  (as 
the  jockies  would  say),  and  less  on  his  haunches,  slips  hirrij  while 
the  monopolist  follows  majestically  behind,  delighting  the  be- 
holders with  his  magnificent  curvettmgs  and  measured  fire. 

Besides,  commercial  exertion  and  alertness  are  not  so  obviously 
the  interest  of  any  large  corporate  society,  chartered  or  notj> 
as  of  the  private  merchant ;  that  is,  they  are  not  so  obviously . 
the  interest  of  the  individuals  composing  such  a  corporation.  A 
member  of  a  numerous  association,  can  seldom  have  the  sensa- 
tion that  every  thing  depends  on  his  single  arm.  Man,  commer- 
cialy  considered,  is  generally  actuated  by  two  feelings ;  the  love 
of  present  pleasure,  inclining  him  to  indolence, — and  the  love  of 
future  pleasure,  propelling  him  to  action.  Where  action,  how- 
ever, is  not  evidently  and  directly  connected  with  some  future 
advantage,  he  will  feel  its  necessity  but  faintly,  and  enter  upon 
it  with  slackness.  In  large  bodies,  although  the  profits  of  all 
directly  depend  on  the  exertions  of  all,  the  individual  profits  of 
each  man  are  not  so  immediately  dependent, on  his  individual  ex- 
ertion \  and  the  love  of  ease^  soon  makes  the  individual  discover 
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this  fact.  He  is  one  of  many ;  the  labour  of  one  will  hardly 
be  missed,  if  the  many  labour, — while,  whatever  the  many  gain, 
the  one  will  have  his  full^  share  of  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  with  all  very  large  societies,  of  whatever  kind,  that  have 
coalesced  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object ;  although,  to 
determine  when  it  is  that  a  combination  becomes  too  large  to  be 
vigorous, — to  find  the  point  at  which  the  inconvenience  of  weight 
begins  to  overbalance  the  advantage  of  size, — would  be  about  as 
hopeless  an  undertaking,  as  to  determine  how  many  sheep  make 
a  flock,  or  how  many  soldiers  an  army. 

The  general  explanation,  which  has  been  just  offered,  of  the 
lassitude  too  often  characteristic  of  exclusive  corporations,  appears 
to  us  more  satisfactory  than  that  which,  referring  particularly 
to  the  India  Company,  accounts  for  their  alleged  feebleness  in 
trade,  by  supposing  that  their  heads  have  been  turned  by  their 
acquisition  of  territorial  power  and  kingly  state.  All  is  not  ex- 
plained, by  telling  us,  in  seemly  epigrams,  that  this  great  conwi 
pany  stands  behind  the  counter,  clad  in  purple,  like  Prince  Si- 
moustapha  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and,  while  it  rules  with  the 
tittish  spirit  of  a  trader,  trades  with  the  splendid  profusion  of  a 
sultan.  How  will  this  solution  account  for  the  ruin  of  many  a 
chartered  body  of  merchants,  which  has  enjoyed  no  territorial 
sovereignty,  nor  possessed  any  thing  of  royalty,  but  its  extrava- 
gance ?  At  the  same  time  we  grant,  that  even  this  is  a  better 
solution  than  that  of  the  author  before  us,  who  has  entered  on 
the  subject  in  a  passage,  the  only  metaphysical  one,  and  the 
worst,  that  his  book  contains. 

*  Indeed,  the  very  principle  of  the  human  mind,  which  prompte  men 
to  the  purfuit  of  commerce,  feems  to  make  it  impoflible  that  it  caa 
flourifh  under  the  management  of  a  company.  The  feelings  of  the 
merchant  have  not  changed  fincc  the  dayi  of  Horace — 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos 

Per  mare  paupericm  fugiens,  per  fa  xa,  per  ig^cs." 

*  Yet  if  the  principle  of  trade  be  felfilh,  it  is  (Irong  becaufe  it  is  fcl- 
fifh.  No  one,  however,  doubts  that  the  purfuit  of  gain  may  be  libe- 
ralized into  an  honourable  employment.  Its  Importance,  at  leaft,  can* 
not  be  quefliooed.  He  who,  for  his  own  advantage,  promotes  the 
exchange  of  commodities  between  different  countries,  or  different  parts 
of  the  fame  country,  Is  a  benefa6tor  of  the  human  race  ;  for  he  pro- 
motes that  which  is  the  parent  of  induftry,  and  the  fource  of  enjoy- 
ment. But  that  aftlve  love  of  gain  which  infpircs  exertion,  and 
which  regulates  Its  dire£^Ion,  Is  properly  an  individual  fcniiment.  It 
cannot  animate  bodies,  becaufe  in  bodies  there  is  no  real  moral  per* 
fonality.  Though,  in  the  fiftion  of  law,  a  corporation  may  be  a 
perfon,  It  but  faintly  refembles  the  individual  character,  and  never 
.does  approach  to  it* but  mifchievoufly.  If  fuch  bodies  were  animated 
with  the  feelings  of  real  pcrfoas^  they  would  be  too  powerful :  they 

would 
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would  be  BrobdlgiiaglaDS  among  the  Lilliputians.  It  would  1^  impof-' 
iible  to  live  near  them.  They  are  only  tolerable  when  they  are  torpid 
and  impotent. 

'  Of  all  undertakings,  in  which  men  can  engage  in  common,  tradCf 
too,  is  that  for  which  perhaps  an  aiTociation  of  great  numbers  is  leafl 
fitted.  The  intereft  is  too  difpcrfed ;  and  the  managers,  if  they  have 
no  intereft  diftind  from  that  of  the  other  members,  negleA  their  duty* 
An  undertaking,  the  objed  of  which  is  not  gain,  may  fucceed  under 
a  common  management.  Political  aiTociations,  in  which  a  focial  feel- 
ing, an  ejprit  de  corps ^  may  cxift,  can  profecute  their  ends  fuccefs- 
fully  ;  but  the  love  of  gain  is  not  a  foetal  fentiment.  If  gain  then  be 
the  obje6^,  fuccefs  is  impoflible,  becaufe  the  body  never  can  be  ani- 
mated by  that  which  is  an  individual  feeling  •  and  if  the  undertaking 
be  of  imperial  magnitude,  who  can  expect  fuccefs  ? '    p.  9.  lo. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  truth  in  these  remarks,  which  renders 
the  operation  of  cutting  to  pieces  their  many  fallacies  a  task  of 
some  delicacy.  A  vague  notion  of  that  dissipation  of  interest  which 
occurs  in  a  great  society,  is  here  mixed  up  with  a  confused  con- 
ception of  the  selfish  nature  of  avarice,  and  with  just  so  much 
knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  selfish  theory  in  morals,  as  may 
suffice  for  the  misunderstanding  of  it.  Whether  the  love  of  gain 
be  resolvable  into  the  love  of  pleasure^  or  the  love  of  power,  or 
both,  or  neither,  we  will  not  here  think  of  inquiring  :  whatever 
he  \he  philosophy  of  the  thing,  its  natural  history  is  plain.  That 
wish  for  individual  gratification  which  we  presume  to  be  meant 
by  *  the  love  of  gain, '  leads  men  to  unite  together,  on  this  sim- 
ple principle,  that  they  find  individual  gratification  to  be  best  at- 
tained by  the  exertion  of  common  efforts.  In  this  manner,  as 
the  love  of  gain  is  one  great  cement  of  society  in  general,  so  it 
has  produced  innumerable  junctions  of  men  into  smaller  societies  j 
such  as,  banks,  guilds,  gangs,  combinations,  dock  companies, 
insurance  offices,  trading  companies,  and  a  host  of  fraternities, 
more  or  less  judicious,  and  more  or  less  effective,  but  all  held  to- 
gether chiefly  by  the  lucrative  principle ; — ^proof,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, against  the  assaults  of  philosophers,  pamphleteers,  and  re- 
viewers 5  and  however  frangible,  not  easily  to  be  disunited  by  be- 
ing gravely  assured  that  they  cannot  feel  the  love  of  gain,  and 
therefore  are  ahready  in  a  state  of  disunion. 

Having  despatched  all  that  we  had  to  offer  on  one  very  import- 
ant branch  of  the  present  question,  we  come  to  another  of  fully 
equal  importance,  although  involving  considerations  that  seem 
never  yet  to  have  been  distinctly  noticed.  What  is  the  measure 
of  the  inertness  too  commonly  attendant  on  a  chartered  trade» 
and  how  far  is  that  inertness  likely  to  go  ?  An  exclusive  com- 
pany is  not  likely  to  be  so  energetic  in  conducting  commerce  as 
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nation  of  private  adventurers ;  but  by  what  interval,  in  aU  pro- 
ability,  will  its  energy  fall  short  of  theirs  f 
It  is  evident,  how  strongly  these  questions  bear  on  an  iniquiry 
into  the  nature  of  a  system  which  is  mainly  defended  on  th* 
score  of  its  political  utility ;  for  if  commercial  experience  k  to 
be  sacrificed  for  a  political  compensation.  It  is  necessary,  before 
we  carl  ptondunce  on  the  adequacy  ef  the  compensation,  to  as^ . 
certain  tlie  extent  of  the  sactiiice.  *  If  there  would  be  a  mani- 
fest absurdity  '  (says  Dr  Smith)  *  in  turning  towards  any  employ- 
ment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  coun-i 
try,  than  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  an 
absurdity,  thoUgh  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  eitactly  of  the 
!^me  kind,  in  turning  towards  any  such  Employment  a  thirtieth^ . 
or  even  a  tiiree  hundredth  part  mote  of  either.  *  All  this  is  un- 
deniable ;  but  it  is  of  some  moment  to  determine  the  magnitude 
'oi  the  absurdity  in  specific  cases.  Human  life  is  nothing  but  a 
compromise  of  advantages  ;  and  as  we  submit  to  a  small  evil  for 
the  sake  of  a  greater  good,  so  Ve  may  submit  to  a  small  absurdi- 
ty for  the  sake  of  a  superior  piece  oi  wisdom.  The  navigation 
act  is  a  commercial  absurdity  of  this  kind,  toletated  and  admired 
6n  account  of  its  political  wisdom ;  but  if  it  were  thirty  times 
more  absurd  than  it  isj  Its  political  wisdom  would  hardly  overba- 
lance its  mercantile  folly.  Such  is  the  Use  of  knowing,  not  only 
whether  we  lose  by  any  given  commercial  arrangement,  but  whai 
we  lose  by  it. 

We  cannot,  vve  ackrio\irledge,  conceive  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine; by  any  general  calculus,  tlie  degree  to  which  trade  is  de^ 
pressed  below  its  natural  level,  by  being  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  an  exclusive  company.  The  problem  seems  to  be  in 
all  cases  a  tentative  one:  Reasoning,  however,  as  we  are  now 
professedly  doing,  from  theory,  we  should,  on  this  point,  stand 
somewhere  about  midway  between  tlie  monopolists  and  the  anti- 
monopolists.  We  should  expect  th^  depression  to  be  considera-j 
ble  ;  but  yet,  in  times  like  the  present,  not  nearly  so  great  as  it 
appears  in  the  representation^  of  the  common  advocates  of  com- 
mercial liberty.  These  gentletnen  always  consider  it  as  amount- 
ing to  almost  all  the  difference  betVreen  riches  and  beggary :  but 
we  cannot,  in  fairness,  believe  tlus  account  of  matters,  and  shall 
shortly  submit  to  the  reader  the  grounds  of  our  scepticism. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  indefinite  ejctension  of  a  trade^ 
which  is  consigned  to  a  monopoly,  is  not  opposed  by  any  physi'^ 
tal  impossibility.  Nothing  is  requisite,  but  that  the  monopolists 
fehall  have  a  distinct  and  Vivid  perception  of  what,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  lindcpiably  their  interest.    An  impulse  \a 
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Wanting ;  an  impulse,  however,  not  arising  from  that  prospect 
of  imminent  ruin,  which,  while  it  calls  for  exertion,  paralyzes 
it, — ^but  acting  constantly,  steadily,  and  pressingly,  at  a  period 
when  it  may  yet  operate  with  effect. 

Now,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty  reasonably  presumed,  that 
the  present  times  are  not  likely  to  witness  a  repetition  of  those 
stupid  exploits  of  selfish  rapacity,  which  disgraced  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  the  dark  ages  of  commerce  and  common 
sense ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  a  nation  becomes  enlightened 
and  free,  the  various  classes  of  its  mercantile  men  will  more 
plainly  perceive,  and  more  liberally  consult,  their  true  interests. 
And  yet  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  expect  much  from  this  natu-' 
r^f/ acumination  of  the  sight  of  an  exclusive  Company,  were  it 
not  that,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  its  perceptions  will 
probably  be  much  clarified  by  external  illumination.  In  this 
dountry,  for  example,  so  considerable  a  corporation  as  the  East 
India  Company,  is,  by  a  thousand  stimulants  from  without,  push* 
eii  forward  to  the  vigorous  discharge  of  its  commercial  duties. 
The  davs  are  past  in  which  it  could  live  on  a  system  of  bribery, 
or  on  tne  favour  of  a  party.  It  is  surrounded  and  watched  from 
hour  to  hour,  both  by  the  jealousy  of  friendship,  and  by  that  of 
enmity.  It  is  the  interest,  indeed,  of  ministers  to  conciliate  this 
powerful  body ;  but  then  it  is  also  their  interest  to  conciliate  the 
commercial  world  at  large  and  the  public.  The  cause  of  the  anti- 
monopolists,  meantime,  can  never  want  advocates,  either  in  Par- 
liament or  out  of  it ;  and  all  parties  act,  and  every  part  of  the 
cause  is  tiried,  in  the  open  court  of  public  opinion, — a  judge  who 
<?an  neither  be  bribed,  nor  deceived,  nor  daunted.  When  a  com- 
pany is  thus  circumstanced, — inspected  by  the  public, — elbowed 
on  DOth  sides  by  the  rivalry  of  private  interlopers, — ^poked  for- 
ward from  behind  by  Government,  to  justify  the  national  pa- 
tronage which  it  has  received, — fronted  by  a  formidable  host  of 
Commercial  writers,  eloquent  from  discontent,  and  of  philoso- 
phers, keen  because  they  are  poor ; — when  a  company,  we  say,  is 
thus  situated,  if  we  allow  (what  will  not  very  zealously  be  de- 
nied) that  they  are  in  love  with  their  monopoly,  it  is  hard,  in- 
deed, if  they  do  not  exert  some  of  those  efibrts  for  its  mainte- 
nance which  are  alone  likely  to  be  successful.  They  must  feel 
the  necessity  of  rendering  their  Cause  good  if  they  would  have  it 
plausible.  Their  inclination  to  do  tJieir  possible  must  be  perpetu- 
ally strengthened ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  inclination  is  itself,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  means. 

The  affairs  of  such  a  company  are  managed  by  a  body  of  go- 
vernors or  directors.  We  will  own  the  truth  ; — ^to  a  mind  more 
habituated  to  the  theory  than  to  the  practice  of  commerce,  and 

rather 
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rather  better  acquainted  with  its  principles  than  its  sweets,  the 
idea  of  an  East  India  Director  is  apt  to  present  itself  under  the 
image  of  an  antiquated,  discreet,  untractable,  humdrum  sort  o£ 
personage,  whose  company  may  with  advantage  be  avoided.  But, 
overcoming  this  little  natural  prejudice,  and  looking  at  matter* 
liberally,  we  should  certainly  be  disposed  rather  to  expect  that,  in 
a  country  where  many  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  development 
of  talent,  the  cabinet-council  of  any  powerful  body  would  be 
likely,  cateris  faribuSf  to  attract  to  itself  its  due  share  of  prudence 
s^nd  ability  \  and,  in  fact,  we  doubt  not  but  that  this  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  present  Court  of  East  India  Directors*  The  motto  o£ 
a  free  country  is  ^  potiri  rerum  dignissimum  ;  *  and  this  principle^ 
while  it  feeds  the  heart  of  the  state  with  life,  also  animates  and 
inspirits  its  various  members.  But  the  wiser  the  Court  of  .Di- 
rectors, the  more  liberal  will  be  the  professional  character  of  the 
Company. 

Another  great  consideration  is,  that  these  Directors  have  an  im- 
mediate and  a  deep  stake  in  the  continuance,  that  is,  in  the  weU 
fare  and  credit  of  the  monopoly.  However  little  they  may  be 
thought  to  take  trouble  for  the  sake  of  their  constituents,  we  ge- 
nerally hear  a  good  deal  of  their  fondness  for  power  and  patron- 
age. Now,  the  dullest  and  most  mechanical  understanding  a- 
ijiong  them  must  perceive  by  what  tenure  these  possessions  are 
held.  The  Company,  if  we  have  rightly  described  their  situation, 
are  strictly  on  their  good  behaviour.  If  their  rulers  ate  duly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  this  fact,  (and  how  can  they  be  other- 
wise ?)  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  act  upon  their  conviction, 
and,  by  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  policy,  to  transfer  very  consi- 
derable animation  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  their  dependants- 
It  is  enough  for  a  very  small  spot  about  the  heart  to  feel,  and  its 
influence  will  instinctively  radiate  to  every  extremity.  The  a- 
gents  of  the  Company,  throughout  the  continent  of  Asia,  will, 
on  the  very  principle  of  self-interest,  speedily  discover,  that  the 
advancement  of  their  fortunes  and  fame  hinges  upon  the  activity 
with  which  they  promote  the  common  cause. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  advo- 
cates of  monopolies  i  that  these  gentlemen  are  still  apt  to  resort 
to  some  of  those  ancient  commercial  doctrines,  which  this  argu- 
ment appears  to  set  out  of  view  as  obselete  ;  that,  among  other 
things,  they  still,  fight  for  the  impossibility  of  driving  a  distant 
traffic,  without  the  encouragement  of  monopoly-prices.  To  which 
we  answer,  that,  even  allowing  this  to  be  a  fair  account,  the  va- 
lue of  our  argument,  if  it  possess  any,  consists  in  its  resting  on  a 
much  more  stable  basis  than  the  reasoning  faculties  of  any  per- 
son, individusiJi  or  CorporaCe.   It  Only  assumes,  that  men  wl/  act 
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for  their  own  benefit  if  they  clearly  tee  how ;  and,  however  the 
monopolists  may,  to  serve  a  turn,  declaim  in  favour  of  monopoly- 
prices,  (in  truth  we  doubt  this  fact),  they  do  not  dream  of  deny- 
ing that  it  is  their  own  interest  to  push  their  trade  to  its  utmost 
extent.  If  we  have  not  yet  learned,  that  men  may  do  right  while 
they  argue  wrong,  we  are  mere  antediluvians,  that  have  acci-^ 
dentally  come  into  the  world  too  late.  A  very  sensible  author^ 
who,  in  the  year  1701,  wrote  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  *  actually  admits,  that  the  emancipation  of  it  would  so  re- 
duce its  profits  as  to  make  it  a  mere  losing  and  untenable  con- 
cern. A  private  trader  to  India,  who  could  hold  this  sentiment, 
should  certainly  be  eager  to  withdraw,  after  a  season,  his  capita^ 
from  a  country  which  must  otherwise  be  its  grave  ;  yet  we^ 
should  be  much  surprised  if  he  were  to  act  on  a  conception  sa* 
absurd. 

We  have  put  all  this  argument,  in  extenuation  of  the  sins  of 
exclusive  companies,  rather  strongly ;  yet  there  is  undoubtedly/ 
a  good  deal  or  truth  in  it.  The  influence  of  the  checks  which- 
it  supposes  to  be  operating  on  the  ab'uses  of  the  system,  acts  in 
manner  somewhat  complex  ;  but  this  complexity  can  form  no 
objection  to  them,  if  they  only  do  the  thing ;  and  they  co8t>  be  it- 
remembered,  little  or  nothing.  How  far  the  argument  is  decisive' 
of  the  present  question,  we  shall  not  attempt  exactly  to  deter- 
mine :  it  certainly,  however,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  does 
not  go  the  length  of  demonstrating,  that  an  English  trading  com-' 
pany  can  trade  as  profitably  as  an  mdependent  merchant; » 

But  our  more  elderly  readers,  well  knowing  what  havoc  prac- 
tice is  prone  to  make  among  the  conclusions  of  a  fine  theoryj 
will  be  now  languishing  for  facts.  In  so  far,  however,  as  they 
may  feel  inclined  to  hear  stories  of  the  many  exclusive  companies 
that  have  heretofore  lived  and  died,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  gra- 
tify their  wishes.  Our  reason  is  this ;  We  have  no  doubts  re- 
specting the  real  value  of  the  facts  afforded  by  the  history  of 
these  cqmpanies,  provided  they  were  carefully  sorted  and  judi- 
ciously turned  to  account ;  but  to  make  such  use  of  them  would 
require  a  fair  more  extensive  analysis,  than  we  have  the  leisure  or 
the  means  to  undertake.  With  regard  to  the  allusions  that  are 
sometimes  made  to  them  en  tnasse^  these  are  perfectly  suffocating. 
Almost  every  man  of  common  reading  could,  at  command,  gabble 
over  the  titles  of  a  dozen  companies,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
East  India  Companies  too,  that  have  existed,  and  are  no  more. 

But 
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But  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  The  antimonopollst  argues, 
that  since  every  considerable  company,  except  the  present  wor- 
shipful assembly  in  Leadenhall  Street,  has  become  bankrupt,  this 
must  be  the  natural  death  of  companies.  The  monopolist  argues, 
that  since  one,  and  that  the  greatest,  of  these  companies,  has 
sustained  itself  so  long  after  the  riun  of  the  rest,  the  rest  must 
h^ve  owed  their  bankruptcy  to  mismanagement.  As  a  barren  ge*- 
0ep'a/iti/y  we  know  not  which  of  these  is  the  best. 

To  exemplify,  by  one  instance,  these  observations.  Several  of 
the  chartered  bodies  just  referred  to,  have  been  fairly  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  private  adventurers.  This  circumstance  un- 
xjuestionably  supplies  some  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of 
individual  adventure  ;  but,  thus  nakedly  put,  it  seems  to  sup- 
ply little  else ;  and  that  for  the  three  following  reasons. 

In  the  jftrst  place,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  success  of 
V  4>rivate  traders  qgainst  a  company,  is  an  exact  measure  of  what 
fwould  he  their  success  nvithut  a  company.  Burke  has  some- 
iwhere,  we  think,  remarked  the  advantages  which  revolutionary 
.conspirators  against  a  regular  government,  derive,  in  the  prose^ 
{CUtion  of  their  projects,  from  the  very  facilities  of  general  inter-, 
•course  afforded  by  the  existence  of  a  regular  government.  Thie 
{Observation  is  justj^  and  bears,  although  remotely,  on  the  subject 
Jbefore  us.  In  a  Amewhat  simijar  manner,  the  sharp-shooting 
^marauders,  thieves,  and  Croats,  in  the  train  of  an  organized  army, 
fnrobab]^  make  more  prisoners,  and  carry  off  more  booty,  than  ah 
equal  number  of  the  disciplined  troops ;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
il^t  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  disorganizing  tlie  whole  army, 
#nd  resolving  it  into  a  rabble  of  independent  irregulars.  Our  li- 
jnits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  out  this  idea  into  its  consequences; 
hvLt  some  of  them  would  be  found  curious,  and  we  thereforie 
atart  it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

In  the  fiext  place,  instances;  of  the  discomfiture  of  exclusive 
companies,  by  the  prowess  of  independent  comnfierce,  cannot, 
unless  they  be  very  nicely  dissected,  afford  instruction  upon  that 
which  we  have  described  as  a  main  part  of  this  question  5  we 
mean,  how  far  the  system  of  free,  is  cheaper  than  that  of  char- 
tered, commerce.  A  man  who  cannot  swim,  may  be  as  effectu- 
ally drowned  in  a  horse-pond  as  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  a 
company  may  be,  in  time,  ruined  by  the  competition  of  a  riv^l 
who  trades  cheaper  by  only  two  per  cent,  y  no  less  than  by  that  of 
him  who  makes  a  superior  profu  of  fifty  2}er  cent.  Something 
might  possibly,  in  this  particular,  be  inferred  from  the  degree  of 
rapidity  with  which  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  competition  took 
place ;  but  this  would  surely  be  a  most  coarse  and  unsatisfactory 
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rule  of  competition.  Who  would  think  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  two  bodies  placed  in  a  balance,  by  merely  observ- 
ing, with  his  eye,  the  celerity  with  whidh  the  heavier  scale  de- 
scended ? 

Lastly^  we  will  simply  revert,  without  much  comment,  to  the 
observations  which  we  have  already  so  fully  stated,  with  relation 
to  the  presumeable  diiference  between  the  situation  of  former 
chartered  companies,  and  that  of  a  company  in  the  present  en- 
lightened age  and  country.  That  a  system  grossly  and  uniformly 
mismanaged  should  not  be  improved  on  the  imminent  approacn 
of  destruction,  is  not  matter  of  surprise ;  it  guesses  the  nearness 
of  its  death  only  from  that  numbness  which  disables  it.  It  is 
otherwise,  if  it  has  fair,  reiterated,  and  urgent  warning,  while 
the  danger  is  yet  contingent  in  this  case,  we  may  expect  it  to  bp 
roused  \  and  if  deliverance  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
■we  need  not  despair.  This,  we  conceive,  to  be  a  possible  cir- 
cumstance of  discrimination  between  the  cases  of  the  present 
East  India  Company,  and  of  former  asspciat:ions  of  ^  similar  na- 
ture. 

'  It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
more  particularly  to  the  commerce  of  India.  The  great  question 
is,  whether,  and  how  far,  this  commerce  is  capable  of  extension  ? 
The  presumption  clearly  is,  that,  to  a  certam  degree,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  extension ;  but  how  stand  the  facts  ?  and  if  they  accord 
with  the  presumption,  what  do  they  determine  with  respect  tf> 
the  degree  in  which  this  commerce  might  be  extended  ?  '/ 

We  regret  our  inability  to  decide,  in  any  thing  Jike  a  ^atisfac^ 
tory  manner,  these  interesting  inquiries.  In  truth,  no  task  caa 
be  more  difficult  j  for,  how  can  inquiries  with  regzlrd  to  a  pos- 
sible event,  be  completely  decided,  except  by  experiment  ?  Con- 
jecture, indeed,  may  do  something,  but  then  it  must  be  built  on 
the  most  careful  observation  5  in  the  present  instance,  perhaps, 
on  local  observation.  A  diligent  attention  to  the  real  effect  upon 
India  of  our /present  mode  of  Indian  adipinistration,  a  perfect  ac- 
-quaintance  with  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  steps  taken  by  the  British  authorities  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  promote  cultivation  and  commerce,  an 
extensive  insight  into  the  present  commercial  state  of  Europe,  a 
thorough  intimacy  with  general  principles,  and  a  habit  of  com- 
prehensive reasoning, — these  are  some  of  the  requisites  for  the 
task  just  mentioned.  After  this,  we  need  hardly  add,  that  we 
expected  it  to  be  but  moderately  performed  by  the  trotting  and  gal- 
lopping  pen  of  the  present  author ;  but  we  certainly  expected  a 
pearer  apjproximation  tp  ;t-  than  we  have  foundr   We  hoped,  sit 
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least)  for  a  few  hard  facts ;  instead  of  which,  he  has  put  us  off 
with  many  hard  words. 

The  general  strain  of  the  facts  here  adduced,  and  the  corol- 
laries of  reasoning,  amounts  to  this  : — Such  and  such  articles  are 
produced  in  India,  and,  uniouhtedlyy  they  would  be  produced  in 
far  greater  quantities,  '  if  it  were  not  for  the  dead  weight  of  the 
Company,  and  their  monopoly.  *  That  this  assertion  is  partly 
irue,  we  have  already  intimated  our  belief;  but  we  wa«t  to 
Jearn,  how  facts  accord  with  that  belief.  What  documents  are 
there  on  the  subject  ?  What  is  actually  doing,  in  the  way  of 
direct  encouragement,  to  the  growth  of  Indian  industry  ?  The 
jDirectors  profess  to  send  out  strict  annual  orders  to  Aeir  servants 
in  the  East,  enjoining  a  diligent  search  for  new  channels  of  tradr 
ihg  adventure.  Are  these  orders  really  sent  ?  Do  they  arrive  ? 
Are  they  obeyed  ?  Are  they  successful  ?  The  answer  is,— /A^ 
dead  weight  of  the  Company ^  and  their  monopoly. 

It  was  our  intention,  however,  to  cull,  if  possible,  out  of  this 
vast  store  of  information,  every  particle  which  seemed  capable  of 
being  turned  to  any  profit ;  a  work  of  no  very  great  labour,  ex- 
cepting the  toil  of  search  j  when»  to  our  great  mortification,  the 
merest  accident  gave  us  reason  for  strong  suspicion,  that  what 
facts  the  author  reports,  he  does  not  report  with  accuracy. 
Chance  threw  into  our  way  a  printed  document  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  hemp,  about  which  (as  has  been  observed)  this  author 
*  partly  knows '  so  much.  It  is,  like  the  book  before  us,  anony- 
mous ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  either ; 
but  the  document  to  which  we  refer,  is  very  minute  in  all  its 
statements,  and  has  the  air  of  demi^fiicial  authority.  It  bears 
the  date  of  last  year.  *  Now,  let  us  compare  accounts.  The 
writer  whom  we  are  reviewing,'  says, 

•  The  Company  and  their  fervants,  ^however,  have  given  no  facility  to 
the  proper  cukivat'tm  of  this  article  {^Snnn  hemp),  und  its  introdu^iion  int0 
this  country.    On  the  contrary,  they  have  negieded  or  oppofed  this  obje£L  * 

The  paper  before  mentioned  tells  us,  that  .the  Court  of  Direcr . 
tors  have  been  at  vast  pains  and  expense,  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Sunn  hemp  in  various  parts  of  Bengal ;  that  *  the  culture 
has  not  only  been  attended  to  by  the  most  scientific  men  in  India,  * 
but  the  best  means  of  dressing,  Jind  the  most  commodious  mode 
of  packing  it,  have  been  minutely  studied,  *  as,  upon  reference  to 
jhe  voluminous  records  on  this  subject y  will  appear  ;  '  that  *  the  East 
India  Company  have,  in  this  country  also,  taken  no  small  trouble 
in  their  endeavours  to  introduce  it  to  public  use,  at  an'  expense 
individuals  could  not  have  subjected  themselves  to. '    Now,  the 
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iirorst  diat  can  l)e  supposed  of  this  account,  i%  that  it  is  th^ 
Company's  own  partial  statement  of  their  ach&eYements ;  tiad 
•then,  we  have  them  here  laboriously  recon^inending  to  public 
lise,  (for  such  is  tlie  whole  drift  of  this  paper),  an  article,  thf; 
yse  of  which  *  they  have  neglected  or  opposed. ' 

Really  the  cause  of  free  trade  is  not  so  desperate,  as  to  require 
such  lavish  employment  of  stratagem  in  its  support.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  isingle  instance  of  our  author's  inaccuracy.  ^ 
detection  in  one  instance,  induced  us  very  carefully  to  sift  se^- 
veral  others  of  his  statement?,  which  we  found  equally  erroneous, 
but  which  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  now  to  canvass.  They 
refer  to  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  and  so  forth.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  our  author  ^  partly  knows '  a  great  many  things. 

V»>  make  him  some  amends,  we  wm^t  observe,  that,  oii  this 
b  of  his  subject,  he  treats  with  successful  severity  an  opinion 
}ie:  he  tells  us,  by  the  Directors,  that  British  capital  ought 
in  li  >  event  to  be  exported  ro  India,  for  the  pi^rpose  of  stimulating 
"%hf  productive  powers  of  that  country.  We  have  not  been  able 
•to  examine  the  statements  of  the  Directors  on  this  point  •,  but 
the  opinion  just  quoted,  seems,  when  delivered  in  all  its  ktitude, 
1|0  much  at  yariance  with  their  common  topics  of  arguinent,  and 
unnecessary  for  their  cause,  that  we  cannot  help  hopin:;  our. 
author  has  here  dqne  them  injustice.  We  can  conceive  cases,  in 
^hich  the  opinion,  or  at  least  yiinething  like  i^,  might  be  held 
jtub  modoy  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  private  tr^de  of  the  American?  with  India  is  very  largely 
discussed  in  this  publication ;  we  know  not  with  what  accuracy 
:6f  information^  h^t  certainly  with  spme  force  ind  plausibility. 
Through  this  track  we  do  not  follow  liim,  because  it  does  not, 
VI  our  apprehension,  fqrm  an  essential  part  of  the  debateable 
jpround  oif  the  question.  THe  Americans  will  certainly  eut-trade 
the  East  India  Company,  when  %rc  are  at  war,  and  penraps,  also, 
when  we  are  at  peace  ;  but  this,  like  the  rest  of  the  examples  so 
often  adduced  in  tho  present  controversy,  fails  to  prove  the  fact 
of  a  very  decided  inferiority,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  in  com- 
mercial skill  and  alertness.  At  the  same  tin^e,  perhaps,  it  proves 
th^^t  the  Indo-American  trade  should  be  somewhat  more  <d[ogged 
'than  it  is.  We  would  not  be  harsh  towards  foreigners ;  bttt  tf 
there  be  fair  politicafl  reasons  for  imposing  partial  restraints  on 
a  particular  branch  of  our  own  commerce,  we  see  not  that  it  is 
pur  bounden  duty  to  love  strangers  better  than  our  own  country- 
Tnen.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attend  with  minuteness  to 
this  part  of  our  auAor's  t^murks ;  and  still  more  preposterous 
*  w^nld  it  be  to  waste  much  of  our  reader's  time  upon  the  state  of 
*the  private  Indian  commerce  from  this  cowitry,  or  the  eacourage- 
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inents,  be  they  less. or  more,  afforded  to^the  private  traders  by 
the  Company,  who  seem  now  to  have  become  something  betweep 
a  regulated  and  a  joint-stock  company. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  state  pf 
their  finances  j  but  without  supposing  him  intentionally  to  have 
misrepresented  any  thing,  wp  cannot  trust  the  accuracy  of  our 
author's  accounts.  That  a  good  deal  of  disorder  now  pervadiM 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  India  House  seems  generally  admit- 
ted *,  possibly  more  than  is  admitted  by  the  Directors  ;  and  yety 
posribly,  they  are  nut  so  near  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation  as  the 
present  writer  would  fain  persuade  us.  w'e  say  this,  however, 
as  much  on  general  principles,  as  from  particular  inquiry.  .We 
know  perfectly,  how  easy  it  is  to  prove  the  approaching  ruin  of 
any  .  .i:  g  <"^t}x,  if  we  are  only  allowed  to  do  it  by  calculation* 
The  financial  u ,  ul  seems  divided  into  two  orders  of  men,  the 
croakers  .i.id  the  hffsiiTj,  The  former  can  demonstrate  by  figures, 
that  every  nation  in  Europe,  ^siz^  Africa  arid  America,  is  on  the 
borders  of  ba  nkruptcy  ;  that  as  for  England,  she  was  ruined  loi^ 
ago,  only  that  she  has  the  ingenuity  rioj:  to  discover  it,  and  to 
walk  about,  like  some  of  the  yrorthies  of  the  Romish  calends, 
with  het  head  in  her  hand  ;  that  the  sinking-fund  is  only  a  dt^ 
structive  remedy  against  destruction ;  and  taat,  whereas  it  vHw 
formerly  thought  that  nothing  but  accumulation  coujd  save  u$ 
from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  war,  so  now,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  but  war  saves  us  from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  accu- 
mulation. 

We  need  not  describe  the  opposite  sect  of  the  boasters,  as  this 
gentleman  seems  in  no  danger  of  being  converted  by  them.  fCs 
accounts  are  gloomy  in  tlie  extreme;  but,  without  apy  great  dis- 
position to  tnink  very  favourably  of  the  pecuniary  state  of  the 
India  Company,  our  knowledge  of  his  own  sect,  made  us  from 
the  first  quite  sure,  that  he  would  be  led  to  exaggerate  the  etm* 
barrassments  under  which  the  Company  labour.  An  impatdal 
representation  of  them,  indeed,  is  highly  desirable  to  the  public, 
wno  have  no  time  to  turn  up  musty  leger-books,  and  can  hardly 
.  expect  an  accurate  account  from  the  newspapers.  But  we  cannot 
give  the  praise  of  impartiality  to  this  author,  so  far  as  we  have 
had  means  of  examining  documents.  Our  means,  however,  were 
not  quite  so  ample  as  might  have  been  wished  ;  but  as  the  par- 
liamentary papers  which  he  has  quoted,  are  of  easy  reference, 
we  did  not  fail  to  examine  these,  and  have  found  in  his  pages 
what  must  in  fairness  be  considered  errors  of  magnitude- 
He  says, 

•  Let  any  man,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  accounts 
|oaually  fubmitted  tq  Parliament  under  the  oan^e  of  the  India  Budget, 
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^nd  he  will  fee  good  reafon  to  difpute  this  plea ;  he  will  fee  that  the 
nevenues  of  India,  up  to  1802-3,  for  ten  years,  were, 

L.  94,756,281 

The  charges      .      -      -       -  ^3»253»4'7 

L.  11,502,864 

.  «---being  more  than  eleven  millions  above  the  a6lual  charge.  *    p.  62-3. 

Now,  we  instantly  took  this  advice,  and  turned  over  the  de- 
bates *  on  this  budget  j  where  we  find  that  the  author  omits  the 
following  diminution  of  this  balance. 
,\   Interest  on  the  bonded  debt     -      L.  8,163,218 
Supplies  to  Bencoolen       -       -  1,357,969 

 L.  9,521,187 

.    Subtract  this  from  the  above  sum  of  1 1,502,864/., 

and  the  remaining  net  revenue  is  only       -  1,981,677 
*•  Again, 

<  In  theJReports,  in  1792,  it  is  admitted,  that  there  was  a  lofs  on 
the  India  exports  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  there  is  a  profit 

,  now.    Take  this  account,  however,  as  it  is  given  :  there  are  various 
payments,  part  of  which  arc  called  political ;  but  in  the  whole,  includ- 
ing every  charge,  and  comparing  the  payments  and  profits,  (including 
.  ID  the  latter  the  articles  mentioned),  there  is  the  following  balance. 
Total  profits      ...  i3»770>5O7 
Total  payments  -       .      .     1 2,797,796 

Total  furplus  in  ten  years  -        L.  981,711 

<  In  this  account,  there  are  many  articles  which  are  not  commercial 
profits.  Such  are  the  profits  on  private  trade,  amounting,  in  ten  years, 
to  1,482,056/.  ;  and  the  amount  of  annuity  from  Government,  in  ten 

'  years,  above  362,000/.  Thus  we  have  near  two  miUions,  which  do 
not  arife  from  trade  ;  *  &c.    p.  60. 

Now,  on  looking  into  this  matter,  it  does  appear  to  us,  that 

•  the  Company  were  not  so  wrong  in  their  manner  of  making  up 

-  this  charge.    By  the  act  of  the  33d  Geo.  III.,  the  old  duty  and 
»  allowance  of  7  per  cent,  paid  to  them  on  the  private  trade,  are  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent.y  for  which  they  bear  the  expense  of  unship- 

-  ping,  selling,  and  otherwise  managing  the  imports*  in  that  trade  j 
^nd  the  same  act  also  requires  them  to  furnish  annually  a  certain 
quantity  of  tonnage  for  that  trade.    Paying  and  including  in  the 

"  charges  deducted  from  their  own  commerce  the  expense  incurred 
i  on  account  of  the  private  trade,  we  should  think  they  may  fair- 

*  ly  set  the  3  per  cent,  received  from  the  private  traders  against 
that  expense  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  they  deduct  that 
expense  from  the  profit  of  their  own  trade,  the  allowance  which 

they 
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fliey  receive  on  account  of  the  private  trade,  may,  without  any 
great  inaccuracy,  be  added  to  their  account  of  profit. 

Further,  for  a  loan  out  of  their  commercial  capital  to  Govern- 
Inent,  they  receive  an  annual  interest  of  36,200/.  Now,  we  pre- 
sume that,  as  they  charge  their  trade  with  the  interest  which  they 
pay  on  the  money  they  borrow  from  the  bank  and  otherwise, 
they  may  bring  the  interest  received  from  Government  to  the 
credit  of  their  trade. 

We  have  noticed  other  inaccuracies,  which  induce  us  to  re- 
gard all  these  accounts  of  the  author's  with  an  eye  of  some  sus- 
picion. But  we  cannot  descend  into  any  further  details.  So  far 
as  this  part  of  the  present  work  goes,  we  do  think  the  question 
still  rests  very  much  on  those  general  grounds,  in  which,  in  the 
former  part  of  our  remarks,  we  have  attempted  to  place  it.  It  is 
certainly  surprising,  that  India  should  offer  so  small  a  vent  for 
our  commerce,  both  of  exports  and  imports.  But  the  character 
of  the  people,  indolent  and  feeble  as  it  is,  may  certainly  afford, 
in  part,  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  We  think,  too,  that 
the  argument  used  by  the  Company,  from  the  immemorial  use  or 
bullion  in  the  export  trade  to  India,  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
one.  At  this  moment  the  practice  continues  of  carrying  silver 
to  India  for  goods  ;  and  this  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  that  of 
all  the  other  nations,  the  Americans  themselves  not  excepted, 
who  possess  a  commercial  footing  in  those  regions.  This  surely 
looks  as  if  European  commodities  could  not  find  a  market  of  any 
extent  in  the  East.  Perhaps,  also,  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  effects  of  the  institution  of  casts. .  Certainly,  not- 
withstanding a  sort  of  latitude  which  is  afforded  to  the  Hindus, 
as  Mr  Colebrook  informs  us,  these  unnatural  partitions  seem,  in 
practice,  to  be  maintained  with  extraordinary  punctilio ;  and  one 
effect  of  this  absurdity  must  be,  that,  supposing  a  great  increase 
.  of  demand  for  any  particular  species  of  labour,  the  supply  cannot 
be  furnished  in  time  to  meet  it.  But  we  have  no  space  to  deve- 
lop these  ideas.  We  shall,  therefore,  depend  on  the  candour  of 
the  reader  for  supplying  whatever  he  finds  defective  in  our  short 
statement  of  them.  1^  the  case  of  Cliina,  at  least,  it  seems 
pretty  certain,  that  no  great  extension  of  our  commerce  coukl, 
on  any  system,  be  effected. 

We  know  not  by  what  accident  the  commercial  part  of  the 
present  inquiry  has  occupied  us  much  longer  than  we  originally 
intended.  Some  attention,  however,  must  now  be  paid  to  the 
political  grounds  on  which  the  East  India  Directors  defend  their 
monopoly.  This  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  strongest  part  of 
their  case,  and  we  will,  therefore,  use  every  effort,  consistent 
^ith  our  limits^  to  dp  it  full  justice    but^  so  far  as  we  shall 
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espouse,  in  this  discussion,  tbe  cause  pf  monopoly,  w«  xnust  be 
allowed  to  do  so  on  our  own  tcjrms.  The  Qompany  have  the  va- 
nity to  think  their  own  existence  indispensably  necessary,  botji 
to  the  political  welfare  of  India,  and  to  the  constitutional  inde-« 
peiidence  of  the  mother  country.  The  commercial  democrats 
nave  the  •sternness  to  maint^,  that  ,the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany is  destructive  to  both.  The  parties  are,  as  usual,  both  in 
the  wrong ;  but,  of  the  two,  the  vanity  of  the  .Company,  w^ 
are  inclined  to  think,  i3  more  ^nearly  right  than  the  sternness  o^ 
the  democrats. 

The  present  writer  seems  to  have  feit  that,  on  this  topic,  the 
monopolists  for  once  happened  to  stand  o^i  the  popular  ground. 
Not  that  the  remotest  mnt  to  .this  effect  escapes  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  here  even  un^sual'ly  lofty  and  determined  j  but 
when  we  perceive  an  author,  or  any  other  noble  .^ninaal,  suddenly 
1>egin  to  plunge  and  rear,  it  is  always  a  niatter  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther this  happens  because  he  has  lighted  on  an  unexpected  piece 
of  smooth  turf,  or  because  he  finds  his  forerfeet  unexpectedly 
4>ubsiding  into  a- bog  ?  In  fact,  for  the  treatment  of  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this,  a  subject  invoVing  within  its  possible  horizon  all  the 
principles  of  legislation,  the  author  of  the  *  Considerations '  13 
for  too  much  m  a  hurry,  aim  somewhat  too  much  in  a  passion. 
A  great  deal  may  be  said  on  his  side  of  the  .question^  but,  till  he 
|cets  older,  he  is  hardly  the  man  to  say  it. 

We  can  afford  space  only  for  a  small  portion  of  our  authof^s 
political  lucubrations  ;  and  we  give  one  which  may  convey  a  no^ 
tion,  as  far  as  any  single  portion  can  do  so,  of  the  very  diversified 
whole. 

*  Were  the  governors  of  India  dircftly  commiffioned  by  ttie  govern-i 
xnent,  and  refponfible  to  it,  they  would  be  compelled  to  a6l  right  at 
their  peril.  At  prefent,  they  aft  under  no  fuperior  )  they  get  orders 
from  the  Directors  which  they  defpife  ;  they  know  that,  between  th^ 
Board  of  Controul  and  the  Difedors,  all  unity  of  power  is  deftroyed. 
They  are  not  the  fervants  of  the  King,  whom  they  would  not  dare  to 
difobey,  but  of  the  Company,  whom  they  are  afhamed  to  obey.  In  the 
mean  time,  between  the  India  Houfe  and  the  Board  of  Controul,  it  is 
impoffible  to  decide  whether  a  man  afts  by  the  direftion  of  one  or  the 
«>ther,  or  according  to  the  views  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  whole 
fystem,  therefore,  is  of  a  complexity  which  banifties  unity  of  prmcipk 
and  confiftency  of  obje6t«  No  one  knows  what  is  obeyed  or  difobeyed, 
where  oppofite  and  different  mafters  exift.  Obedience  is  not  enforced, 
when  the  one  maftcr  is  afraid  of  giving  to  the  rival  mafter  a  right  of  in« 
terference,  (hould  he  infifton  his  particular  mandate.  No  controul  there* 
fore  exifls,  when  the  executive  authority  is  thus  ftripped  of  its  power 
to  direft.  No  refponfibility  exifts  for  difobedience,  when  there  is  no 
Iiigular  command.    There  is  no  remedy  for  abufe  of  trull,  where  the 
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sdmimftrative  fuperiors  are  afraid  of  giving  each  other  an  advantage  by 
preferring  accu&tions,  and  when  they  are  content  to  murmur  but  have' 
not  courage  to  corre£^.  'The  confequence  ia^  that,  without  imputing' 
blame  to  individuals,  the  fyftem  itfelf  leads  to  diibrd^ ;  and  at  h&  we 
fee  charges  of  malverfation  made,  which  only  excite  contendon,  without 
promifing  amendment ;  and  juftice  is  purfued  through  chani^  fo  im^ 
pra£UcabIe,  that  thinking  men  muft  prefer  the  impunity  of  guilt  to  le^ 
tribution  fo  obtained* '    p.  14a,  143, 

It  cannot  be  denied^  that  those,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  au-f 
thor's  sentiments  on  this  head,  are  partly  |ust,  or  that  they  are 
unfolded  with  some  cleverness ;  but  we  find  in  them,  we  must 
say>  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity,  cant,  and  confusion.  The  writer 
lays  down  no  very  definite  principles,  and  scarcely  alludes  to  a 
single  fact.  He  seems  almost  to  think  that  this  wicked  Com*^ 
pany  is  at  the  same  time  a  grand  council  of  the  Great  Moguls^ 
grinding  and  chewing  the  immense  population  of  Hindustan  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  betel-nut,  and  also  a  wretched  knot  of  little  p^tty*-' 
fogging  clerks,  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Controul  \  and* 
then,  while  eloquently  proving  that  they  must  be  the  one  or  the* 
6ther,  pronounces  them  to  be  wretched  gov.ernors,  because  they 
are  neither.  We  believe,  however,  diat  we  understand  him  *^ 
though  we  should  not  choose  to  say  so  much  for  himself.  Hr 
has  here  lent  a  good  deal  ef  countenance,  not  indeed  designedlyj^. 
to  the  common  objections  of  the  third  rate  theorists  of  the  Conti-^ 
nent  against  all  mixed  governments objections  to  which  every 
mixed  government  must  be,  in  a  measure,  liable  from  its  very 
nature ;  but  to  which  that  mixed  government  is  peculiarly  liablej 
which,  having  been  the  manufacture  of  rude  times^  has  been  gra- 
dually altered,  shaped,  and  modified  into  a  better  form. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  government  of  balanced 
powers,  which  diall  not  afford  room  for  general  declamationa 
against  its  occasional  incongruity  \  not  to  mention  that,  even  in  the- 
ory, something  in  point  of  eflBciency,  or  at  least  of  decision,  must 
Be  lost  by  the  perpetual  reaction  of  opposing  checks*  *  We  en-» 
able  *  (says  our  author)  *  the  Gourt  of  Directors  to  appoint  the 
ehief  governors  of  India,  and  the  Government-  retains  the  power* 
to  recal,  or,  in  effect,  to  annul  the  appointment.  The  Directors^, 
propose  measures,  and  the  Government  has  the  power  to  altCF 
and  to  amend. '  We  say  all  this  may  be  bad  it  may  be  dreadful  \. 
but  it  is  not  necessarilti  so.  We  enable,  in  this  country,  the  King, 
to  appoint  his  ministers  j  and  Parliament  retain  the  power  to  vote: 
against  them,  that  is,  to  annul  the  appointment.  We  enable 
him  to  declare  wax  without  consulting  any  body ;  and  Parliament 
may  nullify  his  act,  or  worse,  by  refusing  supplies.  Does  it 
follow,  that  (to  borrowi  mutatis  mutandii^  ms  phraseology)  *  by 
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this  complicated  system,  the  King  is  nothing,^  or  the  Parliament, 
is  nothing,  and  often  both  ? '  *  Do  we  not  (he  asks)  hear  itiaid^ 
down  as  a  general  principle,  the  Company  must  not  quarrel  wkA 
the  Government  ?  '  *  Do  we  not  (it  may  be  retorted)  bear  it  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that  Parliament  must  not  quarrel  with'- 
the  King  ? '  How  far  back  must  we  go,  in  the  history  of  thi« 
country,  even  to  discover  that  the  Monarch  has  the  power  of  a 
"veto  !  But  what,  after  all,  is  this  to  the  comitia  centuriaia^  and* 
the  comitia  tributay  of  Rome,  two  bodies  naturally  opposed,  bu^ 
which  yet  coexisted  for  centuries,  when  either  of  them  might  le- 
gally have  annihilated  the  other  by  a  single  vote  ?  *  All  this 
shows  the  folly  of  looking  merely  at  the  formal  part  of  a  govern- 
ment when  we  would  explain  its  nature. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  are  for  holding  *  forms 
to  be  indifferent ; '  especially  after  the  contrary  has  been  so  tri- 
umphantly proved  by  Hume.  Yet  the  view  which  that  author 
takes  of  this  subject  in  the  Essay  f  to  which  we  refer,  does  not 
lead  him  directly  to  note  a  distinction  that  was  very  doubtless  in 
his  thoughts ;  the  distinction,  we  mean,  between  forms  and  fictions. 
A  form  may  be  kept  up  efficiently ;  or  it  may  be  kept  up  pro  for^* 
md.  Suppo.sing,  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Hume,  of  the  Po- 
lish monarchy,  the  Crown,  by  a  series  of  events,  or  a  concourse 
of  accidents,  to  be  virtually  fixed  in  a  particular  family,  while  yet 
it  was  called  elective,  and  while  the  shell  of  all  the  old  system  re- 
mained, the  elective  monarchy  would  be  a  mere  fiction,  Form8> 
therefore  are  not  indifferent,  but  fictions  are  so ;  and  it  is  in 
carefully  distinguishing  tliese  two,  in  carefully  taking  into  ac- 
count tne  one,  and  neglecting  the  other,  that  the  labour,  and  the 
nicety  of  what  may  be  denominated  legislative  criticism,  entirely 
consists. 

"With  all  our  kindness,  however,  for  the  constitution  of  the; 
East  India  Company,  w-e  cannot  as  yet  quite  place  it  on  a  level 
with  that  of  England  ;  and  our  author  is  welcome,  if  he  pleases, 
to  cpnsider  our  argument,  comparative  of  these  two  forma  of  go-^ 
verhment,  as  a  mere  redurtio  ad  ahsurdum.  "We  are  only  lox pat" 
ticularizing.  "Whether  a  mixed  government  be  a  conspiration  or 
a  confusion,  a  conflux  or  a  contest,  an  Italian  concert  or  a  Dutch 
one,  can  never  be  determined,  but  by  a  minute  investigation,  first 
of  the  law  of  union,  and  then  of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
this  law  has  been  modified  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  or 
by  opinion* 

Under 
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Under  this  limitation,  we  agree  with  the  author  that  the  go-* 
yemment  of  the  Company  in  question  is  a  great  anomaly^  and  can 
adopt  all  the  verbal  variations  with  which  he  has  set  this  remark.' 
That  a  thing  is  unique^  however,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  absolute- 
ly a  monster ;  while  it  very  satisfactorily,  we  think,  pToves  this, 
ttiat  in  judging  of  it,  we  mUst  not  apply  old  rules  without  the 
greatest  caution.  To  call  the  Directors  *  Sovereigns,  *  is,  indeed, 
in  strictness,  a  misnomer.  If  they  were  so,  we  should  be  per- 
fiectly  sure,  that  they  ought  to  be  dethroned;  but,  in  pcfint  of  fact, 
as  well  as  in  point  of  law,  they  are  only  a  constituent  part  of  the 
sovereign  aumority  of  India,  Tfcir  power  is  lodged  jointly  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Controul;  bo.:,  mutually 
checking  each  other,  and  both  collectively  checked  by  Parliament. 
There  are  probably  many  vices  in  this  constitution  of  things  ; 
but  whether  those  vices  are  susceptible  of  reform,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  reasons  for  a  revolution,  is^  a  matter  of  very  serious  in- 
quiry, and  cannot  be  decided  without  an  infinitely  more  scientific 
view  of  the  question,  than  we  find  in  the  publication  before  us. 

To  enter  into  the  large  field  of  disquisition  which  might  heje  be 
opened,  is  as  much  beside  our  purpose,  as  it  is  beyond  our  abili- 
ty. All  that  we  shall  do,  is  first  to  mention  the  two  principal  de- 
fects apparently  chargeable  on  the  political  constitution  of  the  In- 
dia Company,  supposing  (as  we  have  a  right  to  suppose)  that  it 
has  received  all  the  reforms  of  which  it  is  actually  capable  ;  and 
then  to  describe  what,  in  this  case,  would  be  its  principal  virtue. 
After  this,  we  may  consider  those  plans  for  the  government  of 
our  Oriental  possessions,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  candidates  for 
adoption,  in  the  event  of  the  system  now  established  being  su- 
perseded. 

The  first  defect  which  we  charge  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  is  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  attaching 
to  the  nature  of  a  mixed  government.  Time,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, is  often  lost ;  and  time  is  power.  This,  however,  is  a  sacrT- 
fice  well  made,  for  liberty.  '  It  is  an  invariable  rule,  that,  when 
matters  once  come  to  length  of  stride,  despotism,  and  above  all,  in- 
dividual despotism,  must  win  the  race  5  but  yet,  nobody  wishes  for 
despotism  in  this  country.  To  have  named  this  topic,  however, 
is  enough ;  and  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on- 
truths  so  trite  as  to  have  become  the  standing  text  with  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  tavern-orators. 

Secondly^  Some  vice  seems  to  os  necessarily  to  reside  in  th^' 
constitution  of  theEastlndia  Company,  from  its  being  what  we  may 
call  an  episode;  from  its  interests  not  moving  exactly  in  the  same  or- 
bit with  the  other  powers  of  the  state,  but  tracing  out  rather  the 
path  of  a  satellite.    From  this  circumstance,  their  concerns  do  not 

1  excite 


excite  that  unremitting  arid  impassioned  attention,  with  which 
the  two  parties  that  at  any  time  divide  Parliament,  are  apt  to^ 
regard  matters  of  which  the  responsibility  rests  solely  with  the 
Bfiinister. 

.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion^  hinted  at  this  circumstance>  z$ 
being  one  of  those  which  explain  the  listlessnes$,  so  apparent  ui 
this  country,  with  respect  to  Indian  affairs.  The  writer  under 
©ur  review  has  something  of  the  same  idea  j  but^  were  we  vain 
enough  to  assume  the  credit  of  having  suggested  it  to  him,  w^ 
ahould  be  truly  mortified  at  the  mutilation  which  it  had  under* 
gone  in  his  hands*  The  nuittMr  is,  not  that  it  cannot  be  known 
who  is  le*nlly  responsible  for  our  national  transactions  in  th© 
East ; — in  every  particular  case,  this  may  very  easily  be  ascertaiiw 
ed.  The  whole  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  this  very  simple  cir* 
cumstance,  that,  in  every  regular  battle,  there  cannot  be  moref 
than  two  sides.  Now,  the  Directors  being  an  independent  body^ 
distinct  from  the  Cabinet-Council  of  the  day^  might  be  annihilated 
by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  while  yet  the  state  of  parties  rema^iedl 
unaltered.  But  in  most  transactions  of  any  magnitude,  there  Will 
be  one  portion  of  responsibility  resting  on  the  heads  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  another  on  the  administration  ;  and  thoi^gh  to  allot 
these  portions  may  be  very  easy  after  the  tranfiaction  has  been  in^ 
Yestigated,  it  is  not  so  easy  ti/l  the  investigation.  In  calling  out 
for  inquiries,  therefore,  into  the  details  of  Indiari  politics,  rfie  op- 
position, however  suspicious  appearances  may  be,  are  playing,  i£ 
We  may  so  express  it,  a  coHtingem  stakes  The  inquiry  n>ay  or  may 
BOt  be  found  to  affect  ministers  ;  that  is,  it  may  or  may  not,  sd 
far  as  party-views  are  Concerned,  be  a  lost  move^  It  is  perfectly 
otherwise  with  our  Europe^an  politics.  Whatever  misfortune^ 
here  occur,  ministers  are  too  sur'ely  responsible  ;  and  should  they 
attempt  to  devolve  the  odium  on  those  whom  they  have  employ-? 
ed,  they  are  responsible  for  having  employed  such  instruments; 
If  the  distinction  between  these  two  cases  be  not  so  strongly 
ijiarked  as  we  have  described  it,  and  if,  in  particular  cases,  it 
has,  for  a  season,  altogetlier  disappeared,  at  least  there  is  com-* 
ttionly  an  approximation  to  it.    But  party-men  are  too  miicU 

eided  by  party-views  ;  and  since  the  politics  of  India  can  seldom 
made  matters  of  party,— therefore,  excepting  flagrant  instances 
of  misconduct,  and  not  always,  perhapfs,  excepting  even  these^ 
our  national  proceedings  in  that  country  excite  but  a  languid  zXA 
tjention  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  This  is .  an  evil,  for 
which  we  know  not  a  very  efficient  or  direct  remedy,  so  long  as 
the  Govervment  of  India  moves  in  a  sphere  of  its  own.  The  evil 
would  evidently  exist,  even  if  the  Company  were  formally  repre-* 
sented  in  Parliament,  because  such  an  arrangement,  however  it 
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might  convert  the  supposed  representatives  into  party-men^  could 
Tjever  make  a  partisan  of  the  Company  itself.  In  the  mean  time^ 
it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  the  evil  is  of  a  limited  extent^ 
that  it  may  very  probably  admit  of  still  further  limitation,  and  that 
India  has  a  sort  of  parliament  of  its  own,  though  a  very  imper- 
fect one,  in  the  court  of  stock-proprietors. 
,  Such,  it  strikes  us,  are  the  two  principal  imperfections  neces- 
sarily adhering  to  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  The  great  vir- 
tue of  this  constitution  unquestionably  is,  that  by  means  of  it^  the 
immense  patronage  of  India  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the 
jjands  of  the  minister  of  the  day)  in  which  it  might  prove  a  most 
efficient  and  dangerous  instrument  of  corruption.  TThis  consi*- 
detation  is,  it  seems,  carefully  held  up  to  public  view  by  the 
Company  and  their  advocates,  and  it  indubitably  forms  a  fair  ar- 
gument m  their  favour ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  of  the  Smallest 
moment  to  inquire,  whether  the  motives  from  which  it  is  Urged^ 
be  patriotic  or  selfish.  *  We  ought  *  (says  this  author)  *  to  know 
the  men  who  raise  the  objection,  better.  *  But,  with  great  sub*- 
mission  to  him,  we  ought  not  to  know  either  the  men  who  rais^ 
the  objection,  or  the  man  who  has  here  endeavoured  to  refute  it. 
We  ought  to  know  only  the  .j5?r^  and  the  con^  and  to  determine  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  fund  of  patronage  which  a  colony,  using  that  term  pro- 
perly, affords  to  the  crown,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  it^ 
size ;  because  size  gives  it  political  weight,  and  consequently,  % 
voice  in  its  own  government.  Where  even  the  appointment  of  ^ 
^colonial  officer  is  left  solely  to  the  king,  the  minister  may  oftea 
be  obliged,  m  making  it,  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  colonists* 
In  some  instances,  however,  a  colony  has  had  the  sole  power  of 
chusing  even  its  own  governor ;  as,  for  example,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode-Island,  before  the  disruption  of  America.  It  is  obvil- 
ous,  that  this  can  never  be  the  case  with  the  inhabitants,  white 
and  black,  of  our  East-Indian  possessions,  while  they  continue^ 
as  now,  without  a  recognized  constitutional  existence.  Were 
India  to  become  a  colony,  the  crown  might  be  more  safely  trusted 
with  what  patronage  tne  colonists  would  quietly  suffer  it  to  !  >• 
tain  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  if  the  Company  were  abo- 
lished, a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  India  could  be  com^ 
-pletely  colonized,  allowing  that  it  would  ever  be  colonized  at  all ; 
and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  tide  of  ministerial  influence 
might  be  so  swelled  by  the  patronage  of  that  country,  as  very  scf 
riously  to  menace  our  liberties.  In  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
all  this  power  may  reside,  at  least  with  safety  to  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  ,  ■  . 

The  author  answers  this  argument  by  saying,  that  to  talk  thus^ 
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is  to  traduce  the  English  constitution,  w^ich  sufficiently  provided 
checks  against  mal-administtation,  without  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  an  anomalous,  monstrous,  and  dangerous  authority,  which 
it  neither  knows  nor  sanctions.  But  this  reply,  to  treat  it  favour- 
ably, seems  extremely  vague.  To  say,  that  we  ought  not  to  an- 
nex, in  perpeiuum,  to  the  office  of  cabinet-minister,  one  or  two 
hundred  more  of  close  boroughs,  or,  which  is  equipollent,  a  com- 
mand of  as  many  dead  votes,  appears  to  be  ho  libel  on  the  con- 
stitution, but  rather  the  reverse..  If  the  constitution  knowsf 
nothing  of  the  India  Company,  it  knows  as  little  of  India  and  it% 
patronage,  arjd  its  peculiar  relation  to  this  country.  The  case  ii 
a  new  one.  But  if  we  are,  in  a  sort  of  Talmudistic  spirit,  16 
make  an  amulet  of  tfie  letter  of  the  constitution,  why  do  we  not 
act  fully  up  to  our  own  principle  ?  Why  do  we  not  extend  all 
the  forms  of  our  own  system  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East  ? 
"Why  do  we  not  issue  writs  for  darkening  the  House  of  Commons 
with  representatives  of  the  black  population  of  India  ?  Why  do 
we  not  increase  our  peerage  by  a  body  of  delegates  fironi  the 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  aristocracies  ;  not  forgetting  to  variegate 
the  bench  of  bishops,  by  interspersing  it  with  fifty  expounders  of 
the  Koran,  and  one^  hundred  and  £fty  Pundits  learned  in  th^ 
Vedas?  .  .        ,  . 

The  spirit  of  the  constitution  surely  forbids  any  great  increase 
of  ministerial  patronage,  or  at  least,  without  the  institution  of 
additional  checks  somewhere.  The  misfortune,  however,  of 
committing  all  this  patronage  to  the  ministry,  and  then  institut- 
ing checks,  is,  that  the  patronage  will  only  enable  xhem  to  buj 
off  the  checks.  The  plunder  will  defend  itself.  It  is  somewhat 
whimsical  in  this  writer  to  contend,  that  the  controul  of  Parlia- 
ment will  prevent  the  evil,  when  the  very  objection  to  the  evil 
is,  that  it  weakens  that  controul.  This  is,  as  if  the  crew  of  si 
vessel  driven  by  a  current,  should  attempt  to  stop  her  course  b^ 
all  hands  pulling  the  ropes.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  question  al 
least,  whether  we  ought  not  to  vest  the  influence  alluded  to,  in 
some  other  independent  quarter ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  the 
India  Company  or  not. 

There  is,  however,  this  argument  for  chusing  the  Company  as 
the  deposite  of  Indian  patronage,  in  preference  to  any  new  body^ 
that  it  is  alreadv  established  ;  and  however  we  may  modify  it,  or 
whatever  is  to  oe  done  with  its  commercial  privileges,  the  known 
principles  of  legislation  enjoin  us,  rather  to  avail  ourselves  of 
forms  already  in  use,  than  to  be  eager  for  the  credit  of  inventing 
others.  Some  share  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  must, 
of  course,  go  »long  with  this  patronage,  wherever  it  is  lodged*; 
faecau9e  it  is  preposterous,  to  pay  men>  and  give  them  no  work  for 
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iheir  pay.  Nei^iher  let  us  be  tod  mtich  atarmed  by  the  mercJ 
*  whistling '  of  such  *  names,  *  as  complexity y  anarchical  govern-^ 
nuntj  and  so  forth  ;  or  of  such  cant  ambidexter  phrases  as  impe^ 
riutn  in  imperio ;  all  which  may  be  used  against  the  ^orst  system 
and  against  the  best.  The  cha^rge  of  confusion^  as  we  have  already 
observed,  may  easily,  so  long  as  men  deal  in  generals,  be  urgea 
against  every  one  of  those  organized  combinations  of  obedience 
and  resistance,  which  we  call  governments  \  along  the  whole  in-^ 
terval  between  the  dreadful  unity  of  despotism,  and  the  uniform 
multiplicitY  of  anarchy ;  between  the  point  whete  all  is  obe- 
dience without  resistance,  and  the  point  where  all  is  resistance! 
lirithout  obedience. 

The  author  informs  us,  however,  that  the  Directors  are  already 
a  dai^erous  instrimient  of  influence  in  the  hands  of  ministers, 
and  that,  if  they  were  not  so,  they  would  be  too  powerful,  and 
amazingly  apt  to  rebel.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  necessarily  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If 
the  balance  be  not  exact,  make  it  so.  But,  in  saying  that  the 
Ck>mpany  is  now  *  a  slave '  to  the  cabinet,  the  author,  we  think^ 
hardly  does  them  justice,  and  too  much  forgets  recent  eyents* 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  praise  the  present  constitution,  or 
the  late  acts  of  the  Company,  or  to  blame  them.  All  we  say  is, 
that  this  constitution  may  be  mads  a  good  one,  if  it  is  at  present 
otherwise.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  government  of  the  Company  in  India,  \t 
indeed  we  can  call  them  governors,  it  was  formerly  oppressive 
enough  ;  but  we  are  much  afraid?  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case  under  any  system.  The  African  slave  trade  continued  long 
after  the  African  Company  became  bankrupt.  Our  colonies  in 
America  did  not  treat  the  Indians  of  tlie  West  much  better  thart 
the  early  adventurers  from  this  country  treated  their  namesakes  in 
the  East.  There  is,  in  effect,  no  instance,  or  hardly  one,  in  his- 
tory, of  a  stronger  nation  having  come  into  close  contact  with  one 
"decidedly  weaker,  it  being  supposed  that  the  weaker  has  no  chance 
of  a  powerful  ally,  but  the  strong  became  oppressors.  We  ar-» 
dently  hope,  that  we  are  now  repairing,  in  a  measure,  the§e 
wrongs.  Of  the  late  wars>  indeed,  in  India,  the  Directors  them- 
selves profess  to  disapprove.  This  is  a  good  symptom ;  and  if 
(as  is  said)  tliey  act,  in  this  instance,  not  from  a  sense  of  justice, 
but  of  interest,  we  rejoice  that  they  have  discovered  the  neces- 
sary coincidence  of  their  interests  and  their  duties.  It  was  for 
not  seeing  this,. that  they  have  been  all  along  censured.  But  they 
must  yet  do  much,  before  they  think  of  resting  on  their  oars,  ot 
living  on  their  fame. 

We  have  now  afFwrdc'd.the  best  sketch  -in  our  pbwer,  of  the 
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present  form  of  Indian  administration,  taking  itf  however,  be  it 
always  remembered,  at  its  Best  possible.  To  examine  particular 
regulations  on  the  subject,  is  beyond  our  knowledge  and  our  abi«- 
lity.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  us,  shortly  to  consider,  what^  if 
the  Company  should  be  abolished,  is  the  most  probable  altefoa^ 
tive  ? 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  four  answers  to  this  question,  vfA 
these  four,  we  suspect,  conveniently  include  all  the  rational  an^ 
swers  that  can  be  made.    In  the  event  supposed— 

Firsts  The  trade  may  be  laid  open,  and  the  system  of  govenw 
ment  transferred  to  the  King  and  Parliament ;  while  yet  the  e». 
trance  of  settlers  into  British  India  continues  to  be  greatly  clog^ 
ged,  and  all  political  existence  to  be  denied  them. 

Secondly^  The  trade  may  be  laid  open,  the  entrance  of  settlers 
freely  permitted,  the  Company  altogether  abolished,  and  the  pa- 
tronage transferred  to  the  Crown, 

Thirdly^  The  same  as  the  first ;  only,  that  the  political  powiwr 
and  the  patronage  of  the  directors  remain  with  them. 

Fourthly i  The  trade  and  country  may  be  both  entirely  laid  .  o- 
pen,  while  the  Directors  retain  their  patronage,  and  generally  the 
'  degree  of  political  power  which  they  now  possess. 

With  respect  to  the  first  plan,  we  shall  make  three  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  thii  plan  leaves,  in  unabated  force,  all  the  ob- 

{'ections  so  strongly  urged  by  Dr  Smith,  and  so  eloquently  by 
Jurice,  against  the  mischiefs  resulting  to  the  East  Indies  from 
'  their  being  necessarily  made  the  prey  of  temporary  residents, 
"What  force  there  is  in  those  t)bjections,  we  cannot  stop  to  iiv- 
quire ;  and  shall  only  hint,  that,  though  the  system  of  tempo- 
rary residence  may  have  its  faults,  yet  those  faults  are  capably  of 
much  correction  oy  law,  and,  in  fact  have,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, received  such  correction ;  and  further,  that  the  opinion, 
that  the  hope  of  in  future  providing  for  their  children  by  procuring 
'  them  employments  in  the  same  line,  and  other  conspiring  causes, 
may  greatly  tend  to  inspire  the  Anglo-Indian  residents  with  some- 
thing of  a  patriotic  feeling  towards  the  country  where  they  pass 
the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

In  the  next  place,  this  plan  would  lay  very  serious  restraints 
on  that  freedom  of  trade,  which  is  the  main  object  of  its  esta^ 
blishment.  It  would  in  fact  make  the  commerce  of  India,  if  We 
may  affix  to  it  such  a  title,  a  sort  of  regulated  royal  monopoly. 
It  would  raise  a  hope  of  freedom  that  must  be  disappointed  ;  and 
probably,  any  frequent  exercise,  by  a  royal  government,  of  a 
power  of  excluding  residents,  would  be  still  more  odious  than 
the  preventive  monopoly  of  the  Company,  which  saves  men  thp 
trouble  of  beipg  seot  home,  by  hindering  them  from  being  sen^out. 
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In  the  last  place^  the  objection  of  the  probable  abuse  of  patroiv* 
.  age,  when  lodged  in  Ministerial  hands,  not  .only  remains,  but 
applies  with  augmented  force.  If  the  ports  of  India  be  made  all 
free,  while  yet  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  is  to  be  exercised  in 
watching  the  movements  of  those  who  arrive  in  them  from  a* 
broad,  it  must  be  most  evident  that  the  charges  of  inspection  will 
•  be  prodigious,  and  of  course  a  door  is  opened  to  the  creation  of 
new  offices. 

Nothing  more,  we  conceive,  need  be  said  of  a  plan,  which 
^eems  to  unite  in  itself  the  evils  of  almost  all  the  systems  that 
can  be  adopted.  It  would,  indeed,  prevent  the  possibility  pf  co- 
lonization, but  perhaps  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  advantage 
is  worth. 

The  second  of  the  plans  which  we  mentioned,  is  that  perhaps 
-which  will  most  conciliate  popularity.    Before,  however,  any 
thing  can  be  said  upon  it,  a  previous  question  ought  to  be  agita1>- 
ed ;  Would  a  complete  liberty  of  commerce  in  the  East  Jndie^, 
and  an  unqualified  permission  of  ingress  to  European  settler9, 
tend  to  colonization  ?    The  Directors  seem  to  believe,  that  In^ 
dia  would,  by  these  regulations,  be  converted  into  a  prodigious 
colony  in  the  course  of  half  a  century.    To  this  sentiment  we 
cannot  entirely  accede.  Our  view  of  the  subject  amounts  to  this,— r 
that  it,  in  some  measure,  depends  on  accident,  whether  or  not, 
under  the  supposed  circumstances,  India  would  become  a  colony  y 
but  that  the  affirmative  opinion  is  the  most  probable.    Our  zeal- 
ous author,  however,  can  never  even  enter  the  same  room  with 
the  Company ;  he,  therefore,  flies  oflF  at  all  points,  and  declares 
the  apprehension  of  colonization  to  be  *  wholly  chimerical.' 
Hardly  a  single  Englishman,  he  contends,  will  ever  think  of  set- 
tling in  the  East  Indies  \  an  opinion  hardly  quite  consistent  with 
his  ideas  of  the  immense  opportunities  afforded  by  the  East  for 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  of  the  probability  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Indian  trade  would  occasion  a  considerable  influ;?c 
of  British  capital  into  that  quarter  of  the  world.    He  cannot  but 
know,  that  men  love  to  follow  their  capitals  into  distant  lands, 
and  that,  wherever  we  find  foreign  capital  fairly  domiciliated  in 
SI  country^  we  may  surely  reckon  upon  our  not  having  long  tp 
look  for  the  capitalist. 

The  great  argument  which  he  uses  on  this  point,  is  founded 
on  a  comparison  between  America  and  Hindustan  j  a  cojnparison 
which  we  do  not  think  decisive.  America  was  indeed  a  Hew 
country,  and  afforded  an  infinitely  greater  scope  for  the  elasticity 
of  population  to  operate,  than  can  be  expected  in  a  country  that 
has  been  settled  for  centuries.  But  the  autlior  seems  to  forget, 
|hat  no  old  country  ia  fully  peopled}  and  if  we  may  say  that 
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|K)pulation  is  universally  checked  by  what  he  calls  *  the  nature 
of  tilings, '  yet  it  is  rather  by  the  artificial  nature  of  things 
that  this  happens.  England  is  not  peopled  nearly  to  its  leveL 
Now,  the  primary  causes  of  this  circumstance  seem  to  be,  the  na- 
tural reluctance  of  the  middling  classes  to  descend  into  a  lower 
stage  oif  life  by  burdening  themselves  with  numerous  familie^ 
the  unequal  division"  of  property,  and  the  impediments  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  new  Jam}.  It  is  therefore  opinion,  principally  at  leasts 
that  keeps  down  population^  It  is  the  reverence  of  men  for  an- 
cient institutions  ^  it  is  the  omnipotence  of  custom  ;  it  i$  resigns 
tion  J  it  is  indolence.  Supposing,  however,  an  order  of  men, 
much  superior  to  ourselves,  were  suddenly  introduced  into  thi^ 
pountry  j  an  order  greatly  more  athletic  in  limb,  infinitely  moce 
jenterprising, — -in  understanding  incomparably  mor^  masculine,— 
f  looking  •  farther  *  before  and  after, ' — despising  our  superstition^ 
pf  opinion, — keenly  ambitious, —ai^d  determined  to  support  them- 
vfielve^  on  the  produce  of  the  country  ;— conceive  then^,  indeed| 
to  enter  on  a  solemn  promise  to  respect  *  the  ancient  landmark^ 
which  oujr  fathers  have  set, '  and  perhaps  with  an  intention  of 
Jjting  just  and  merciful  j — with  all  this,  allow  them  to  be  but 
f^n  :  and  we  firmly  believe  that  every  one  of  them  would,  by 
some  mean^  or  other,  find  here  that  subsistence  which  he  want? 
jed ;  and  tlia^,  by  obvious  consequence,  this  race  pf  heroes  woul4 
multiply,  while  our  pigmy^generation  would  gradually  dwindle 
away.  13 ut  we  have  here  put  the  pase  weakly.  If,  in  the  si- 
tuation just  feigned,  we  suppose  this  country  to  be  previously 
peopled  to  the  very  powers  of  its  last  waste  acre,  the  very  same 
event  would  undoubtedly  occur.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would 
•jbe  a  set  of  wolves  carving  out  breathing-room  for  themselves  in  a 
fold  crowded  with  §heep  j  but  it  would  certainly  be  men  making 
way  among  children. 

"Vfe  need  not  apply  this  imagined  event ;  the  parallel  is  obvi- 
p^s.  Qur  author,  when  (denying  the  possibility  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  European  population  into  Hindustan,  overlooks  the  su- 
perior energy  ot  the  European  character,  and  that  surest  magic, 
f  the  ascendkncy  of  strong  minds  over  weak  ones.  *  We  may 
almost  quote  oil  this  subject,  without  any  gro§s  misapplication 
pf  its  meaning,  the  noble  exclamation  of  the  poet ; 

*  Mind,  n>ind  alone,  bear  witness,  earth  and  hjsaven  | 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains.  * 

The  great  obstaicle,  certainly,  to  the  event  supposed,  would  be, 
a  strict  and  impartial  discharge  of  justice  in  our  courts  in  the 
iEast.  Tliis  would  certainly  prevent  any  violent  and  grievous  op- 
pression of  the  natives  by  the  European  adventurers  ;  but  there 
kfe  a  thousand  ways  in  which  we  might  gradually  press  upon 
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them,  without  a  direct  violation  of  law.  We  are  to  observe  fuV* 
ther,  that  one  third  of  the  lands  of  India  is  waste,  and  that  the 
rest,  productive  as  it  is,  is  very  meanly  cultivated.  The  first 
sound  of  a  free  Indian  trade  would  attract  a  hundred  different 
vessels  from  our  coasts.  Speculation  would  be  prodigal  and  im* 
provident;  for,  after  all,  even  commerce  can  be  romantic.  Ail 
■this  would  lead  in  many  ways  to  a  settlement ;  but  this  at  least 
flows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  supposing,  by 
some  accident,  (against  which,  who  shall  ensure  us  ?)  an  Euro- 
pean plantation  once  to  begin  in  our  Indian  provinces,  it  must 
proceed.  The  weak  must  gradual! v  yield  to  the  strong ;  the  lazy 
to  the  laborious  ;  the  timorous  to  tne  daring.  The  European  po- 
pulation would,  indeed,  gradually  degenerate ;  and  there  would 
be  a  pretty  numerous  mixed  race  ;  bu^  Ae  genuine  natives  must, 
after  all^  decline. 

The  probability  of  these  events  forms  a  Very  formidable  objec- 
^  tlon  to  those  measures  from  which  they  must  originate.  We 
will  not  consider,  how  much  or  how  little  of  danger,  might  ac-» 
true  to  this  country,  from  the  colonization  of  British  India. 
We  are  quite  content  with  the  evils  which,  if  we  have  rightly 
conceived  what  would  be  its  process,  it  must  necessarily  inflict 
on  the  native  population  of  Hindustan.  How  the  American  In- 
dians, a  far  hardier  race  of  men,  have  been  perpetually  compel- 
led to  recede  before  the  destroying  march  of  European  coloniza* 
tion,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  mention ;  or  to  deduce  from  this, 
and  many  other  similar  facts,  inferences  and  illustrations  of  the 
subject  that  has  just  been  considered. 

Thus  much  may  certainly  be  objected  to  the  second  of  our 
plans  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  observation  we  have  repeatedly 
Tinade,  that  in  its  first  effect  it  would  probably  tend  to  increase, 
in  an  exorbitant  degree,  the  indirect  power  of  the  Crown, 

But  if  we  suppose  either  of  these  plans  to  be  modified,  by 
placing  the  government  of  India  in  some  corpprate  body  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  now  resides,  the  objections  to  both  plans 
would  in  part  be  weakened.  We  have  not,  however,  room  par* 
ticularly  to  trace  the  effects  of  either  of  these  arrangements  ; 
neither  is  it  necessary ;  as,  if  the  reader  thinks  the  task  worth 
performing,  nothing  can  be  easier  than,  with  due  qualifications, 
to  apply  to  them  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  taken  the 
liberty  of  hazarding.  In  eflPect,  without  violating  our  promise  of 
withholding  a  determinate  opinion  on  the  matters  agitated  in  this 
article,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  our  inclination  to  pre- 
fer the  third  plan  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  to  the  second. 
But  the  reader,  we  doubt  not,  will  not  much  trouble  hims(:lf 
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afcout  our  conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  will  be  better  pleased 
if  he  shall  have  toiled  through  the  prplix  article  with  which  we 
have  presented  him,  to  be  left  to  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  hia 
own  judgment. 


Art.  VIII,  Jugement  sur  Buonaparte ^  address e  par  le  Genera^ 
Dumourier  a  la  nation  Frangaiscy  et  a  P Europe, 

^nafysis  of  the  CJiaracter  and  Conduct  of  Bonaparte^  addressed  to 
the  French  Soldierly  and  tfie  Pe^le  of  Europe^  by  General  Du^ 
tnourier.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mr  Elder  ;  to  whicli 
is  subjoined  the  original  text,  Syo.  pp.  122.  Londgn,  Hat* 
chard.  1807, 

MR  Elder  states  in  the  dedication  of  his  translation,  that  he  re- 
quested a  friend,  who  lives  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Ge*^ 
neral  IDumourier,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  he  was  the  real  au- 
thor of  this  piece.  The  General  answered  that  he  was,  and  that 
he  gave  full  liberty  to  publish  his  declaration  to  this  purpose  y 
9.dding,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  of  invective,  in  the  style  of 
the  pamphlet  itself.  Satisfied  with  this  evidence,  Mr  Slder  was 
anxious  to  make  the  work  known  in  our  language,  conceiving 
that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  an  excellent  effect  in  the  preseat. 
crisis,  by  giving  *  a  most  intelligent  and  faithful  exposition  of 
the  conduct  and  character  of  a  usurper,  whose  flagitious  darings 
have  spread  ruin  and  desolation  tnroughout  a  great  povtaon  of 
the  European  world,  and  even  menaced  Great  Britain  with inva- 
sion * — and  by  proving  most  satisfactoriljr,  that  '  notwtthstand^ 
Ing  his  successes  have  been  unusually  rapid,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  general  on  whose  judgment  an  army  oan  safe!- 
ly  rely  in  any  pressing  emergency.  *  Such  are  Mr  Elder's  views 
of  his  subject ;  and  as  for  his  author,  he  is  ^  universally  consi^ 
dered  the  most  skilful,  experienced  and  gallant  officer  pf  the 
present  age,  and  hath  likewise  been  distinguished  in  France,  and 
on  the  Continent,  as  the  most  profound  statesman  that  has  ever  a- 
dorned  the  finnals  of  his  country.  *  Bonaparte  and  Dumourier  be- 
ting thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  we  may  just  mention,  before 
l^roceeding  to  the  original  ^ork,  that  Mr  Eider's  proper  task  of 
translation,  is  very  ill  executed.  He  nowhere  does  justice  to  the 
spirit  of  his  author, — frequently  mistakes  his  meaning, — and  in 
almost  every  paragraph,  takes  liberties  with  the  composition, 
which  are  as  tr. uch  beyond  his  province,  as  to  pass  judgment? 
on  the  mili:::ry  character  of  th9se  two  celebnite4  men.. 
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The  *  Jugement  sur  Buonaparte^ '  is  distinguished  by  most  of 
the  qualities  which  may  be  remarked  in  the  former  productions 
of  General  Dumourier, — great  fluency  of  argument — such  inge- 
nuity as  always  convinces  the  reader  that  he  could  have  said  an 
equal  number  of  equally  plausible  things  on  the  opposite  side  of 
every  question  which  he  discusses — considerable  rasnness  in  stat- 
ing decided  opinions  upon  very  difficult  subjects — and,  On  all 
occasions,  an  exclusive  attention  to  his  own  side  of  the  argu- 
ment— a  certain  facility  in  bringing  together  various  details, 
which  is  apt  sometimes  to  pass  for  the  talent  of  forming  large 
and  comprehensive  views,  when  in  reality  it  may  only  be  an 
numeration  of  particulars  seen  partially  through  the  medium  of 
some  theory — a  style,  frequently  declamatory,  but  always  livelyi 
Those  who  chuse  to  peruse  tnis  tract  in  the  original,  will  at 
least  be  entertained  by  it ;  and  it  would  be  in  no  small  degree 
interesting,  could  we  believe  that  it  contained  the  sober  and  ma- 
tured opinion  of  one  distinguished  commander  upon  the  genius 
of  another,  and  that  no  considerations  of  interest,  with  reference 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  whose  prejudices  it  flatters — and 
Tio-  feelings  of  personal  irritation  towards  the  government  of 
Trance  had  entered  into  the  author's  mind,  while  preparing  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  the  professional  merits  of  his  great 
contemporary.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  is  extremely  important* 
The  f6rtunes  of  the  world  hang,  at  this  moment,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history,  upon  the  will,  and 
the  destiny  of  a  single  individual;  and,  unhappily,  there  is  no  point 
of  material  consequence  in  the  situation  of  any  European  country, 
which  may  not  be  discussed,  without  a  digression,  under  the  ti* 
tie  of  General  Dumourier's  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  lay  be- 
fore our' readers  the  opinions  of  this  clever  speculatist,  and  shall 
suggest  the  remarks  to  which  they  lead,  both  respecting  the  in- 
dividual who  is  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  treatise,  and 
the  present  state  of  Europe  in  general. 

Our  author  sets  out  with  some  remarks  upon  the  unfairness 
and  the  folly  of  judging  by  the  event.  He  inveighs,  in  the  com- 
jmon  way,  against  the  thoughtlessness  of  mankind,  who  estimate 
merit  only  by  the  standard  o^  success,  and  give  those  honours  to 
fortune  which  should  be  reserved  for  talents  and  virtues.  The 
uniform  good  luck  which  has  attended  Bonaparte,  has,  it  seems, 
dazzled  the  world,  and  prevented  them  from  perceiving  that  he 
is  merely  a  fortunate  adventurer  j  one  who  owes  to  pure  accident, 
whatever  he  has  not  gained  from  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
He  does  nothing  according  to  principle  or  system  5  his  rashness 
tcpuW  oply  be  kept  from  working  his  inllant  deflruftion,  by  the  in- 
fatuation 
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fattmtionof  his  enemies.  His  whole  career  has  been  a  feries  of 
defperate  bliinders,  the  leaft  of  which,  in  any  other  period  of  tb« 
world,  muft  have  proved  fatal.  His  crimes  are  (lill  more  aftonifb- 
ing  than  his  temerity  *,  and  as  his  fortune  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer  in  fpite  of  the  latter,  fo  his  puniQiment  is  furely  preparing 
by  means  of  the  former.  In  government,  violence  and  caprice  j— • 
in  policy,  falfehood  and  precipitancy  ; — in  military  affairs,  want  of 
jfcience,  of  circumfpeSion,  of  felf-command, — iupplied  by  no» 
thing  but  a  blind  and  headlong  reliance  on  his  own  fortune* 
Such  are  the  boafted  talents  which  have  made  Buonaparte 
iiluftrious,  becaufe  men  have  been  dazzled  by  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  his  fuccefs,  and  never  inquired  how  little  he  de^ 
ferved  it. 

It  is  fmgular  enough,  that  our  author,  after  thefe  f^jtisfaflory  ob- 
fervaticno,  immediately  falls  into  the  very  train  of  realonmg  which  he 
bad  been  condemning  fo  (harply.  The  term  of  Buonaparte's  unac- 
countable fuccefs,  he  fays,  is  at  laft  arrived  ;  Providence  has  rcO-ryed 
for  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia  to  (lay  this  fcourge  of  nations.-,  he  is  ftopi: 
in  his  career,  and  about  to  receive  his  puniihinent.  /^nd  now,  he 
adds,  when  the  falfe  glare  of  good  fortune  is  for  the  firlt  time  re- 
moved, we  are  enabled  to  form  a  ju(l  eftimate  of  his  preteufions 
to  the  chara£ier  of  greatnefs.  In  fbort,  this  tra£t  was  written  imp 
mediately  after  the  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Eylau.  General  Du- 
mourier  then  concluded,  that  every  thing  was  going  wrong  for  the 
French  caufe.  He  faw  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  he  in>medl- 
ately  formed,  or  at  leaft  pronounced,  his  judgment  upon  Buona- 
parte, entering,  as  was  then  fuppofed,  on  a  long  courier  of  difalters* 
So  that  this  extraordinary  man,  while  covered  with  unparalleled 
triumphs  for  ten  years  of  almoft  conftant  viftory,  is  only  to  be 
marvelled  at,  becaufe  he  fucceeds  without  deferving  it;  and  as 
foon  as  he  receives  fomething  like  a  check,  it  is  no  longer  fortune, 
but  defert.  Let  him  fucceed  a  hundred  times  *,  it  is  all  good  luck. 
If  he  fail  but  once,  it  is  his  own  fault  \  and  this  finale  failure  is 
made  the  rule  for  judging  of  all  his  former  fucceffes.  It  may, 
however,  at  once  expofe  the  futility  of  our  author's  realoning,  if 
we  mention  the  following  topic,  to  which  indeed,  in  common  with 
other  declaimers  on  this  fubjedl,  he  frequently  recurs.  After  a£- 
lerting,  that  he  owes  .every  thing  to  good  fortune,  and  to  the 
weaknefs  of  his  enemies,  that  *  all  the  powers  of  the  Continent 
i^ave  fupplied  the  (lones  of  which  the  pedeftal  of  this  coloflus  is 
built,  *  and  that  *  his  career  has  been  brilliant  but  eafv  \ '  our  au- 
thor adds,  *  if  indeed  he  could  have  ftopt  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens, — if  he  had  not  feized  the  iron  crown, — if  he  had  not 
^iffaflinated  the  Duke  d'Enghien^-— if  b^  had  pardoned  Pichegru 


and  Georges,— if  he  had  pfefervcd,  by  cultivating  the  arts  «f 
-  peace,  the  beft  fruits  of  his  vidories,  and  had  reftof ed  the  law- 
ful princes  to  the  throne  of  France—*  alors  Buonaparte  tttt  etc  k 
plus  grand  homnte  que  l^hift&ire  pafiee^  prejente  et  future ^  eut  prefenic 
P admiration  des  Jtkcles.^    This  at  once  deftroys  his  whole  doc- 
trine of  Buonaparte  having  only  an  ordinary  genius ;  for  furely, 
the  addition  of  extraordinary  moderation  and  virtue,  to  commoo- 
•  rate  talents,  cannot  conftitute  *  fuch  greatncfs  as  the  world  ncvar 
faw. '    And  if  our  author  means  to  tell  us,  that  true  greatnefs  of 
charader  depends  as  much  uppn  worth  as  genius,  he  is  only  re- 
peating a  verbal  criticifm,  a6  trite  as  it  is  trivial  \  which,  if  admit*- 
ted  to  its  utmoft  extent,  merely  proves,  that  a  charader  may  be 
very  great,  without  attaining  the  utmoft  conceivable  pitch  of 
vgreatnefs. 

General  Dumourier  proposes  to  justify  his  disbelief  of  Buona- 
parte^s  military  talents,  by  a  particular  analysis  of  his  condu^ 
and  that  of  his  enepnies,  during  the  three  last  campaigns  5 — the 
tvar  with  Austria  in  1805 ;  wim  Prussia  in  1806;  and  the  pre- 
sent war  with  Russia,  down  to  the  battle  of  Eylau.  It  is  unne* 
cessary,  and  might  perhaps  appear  presumptuous,  to  follow  tiji 
analysis  minutely.  Certain  general  considerations,  which  occur 
to  persons  not  conversant  with  military  affairs,  are  sujEcient  an^ 
swers  to  the  author's  inferences,  even  were  we  to  admit  the 
wTiole  of  his  details,  through  respect  for  so  great  an  authority. 
But  there  are  also  defects  in  his  reasoning,  on  points  of  military 
science,  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  him,  had  he  not  been  warped 
by  his  theory,  and  set  out  predetermined  to  find  every  thing 
wrong  which  both  Buonaparte  and  the  allies  have  done,  an4 
every  thing  quite  practicable  which  either  party  has  omitted. 

The  campaign  of  1805,  according  to  our  author,  was  a  contest 
which  party  should  commit  most  mistakes.  England  having  done 
jiothing  to  create  alarm  on  the  North  coast  of  France,  and  Prus^ 
sia  shewing  no  symptoms  of  hostility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
plaining  firm  in  her  neutrality,  as  Buonaparte  well  knew,  from 
the  venality  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin ; — ^he  was  enabled  to  rein- 
force Massena,  and  to  march  with  all  his  troops  into  Suabia. 
The  blunders  of  Austria  at  the  outset  were  obvious  j  they  have 
never  been  denied.  But  the  hostile  seizure  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia's person,  and  the  forcible  incorporation  of  his  army  with  the 
Emperor's,  are  surely  not  the  omissions  which  we  have  most  rea- 
son to  regret.  General  Dumourier  forgets,  that  the  Elector  ac- 
cused the  Emperor  of  having  suddenly  demanded  the  dismission 
and  incorporation  of  his  army  ;  and  of  having,  on  a  refusal,  seiz- 
ed upon  the  electorate^  The  Emperor  too  admitted,  tliat,  what- 
ever 


ever  were  his  demands,  he  had  ordered  his  army  to  march,  whe- 
ther they  should  be  complied  with  or  not.*    Here,  then,  was  ju3t 
as  much  violence  as  heart  could  wish ;  but  the  execution  was  not 
so  prompt  as  such  violent  policy  requires  ;  and  Austria  had  the 
full  credit,  without  reaping  the  benefit,  of  those  reprehensible 
councils.    We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  the  grand 
error,  in  so  far  as  regarded  Bavaria,  was  the  omitting  to  ascef- 
tain,  beforehand,  whether  the  influence  acquired  by  France  over 
the  court  of  Munich,  from  the  affair  of  the  indemnities,  had  been 
extinguished, — or,  indeed,  expecting  that  it  should  be  extinguish- 
ed,— or  ever  imagining  that  the  Elector  could  hesitate  which  of 
the  two  dangers  he  should  chiefly  shun,  a  rupture  with  France, 
or  a  breach  with  Austria.    Then,  if  the  war  could  not  safely  be 
commenced  without  Bavaria,  it  should  have  been  delayed ;  or,  if  it 
must  be  commenced,  and  in  spite  of  Bavaria,  it  should  only  haVe 
been  begun,  when  Austria  was  able,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
give  France  the  alarm,  and  to  march  through  that  electorate.  Such 
"movements,  indeed,  require  a xertain  time}  and  Buonaparte  must 
necessarily  have  learnt  that  they  were  in  preparation.    Then,  he 
could  hurry  his  army  through  Flanders  and  cross  the  Rhine,  as 
soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  dispositions  of  Austria.    But  in 
what  does  superiority  of  policy,  aye,  and  of  military  address,  con- 
sist ?    Is  there  no  skill  in  moving  exactly  at  the  right  time, — and 
•  to  the  proper  place, — and  with  the  requisite  degree  of  celerity  ? 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  Austria  went  to  war  too  soon ; — and, 
haying  resolved  on  war,  she  delayed  her  operations  too  long. 
'France  committed  no  such  mistakes  j  and  beat  her  accordingly. 

But,  though  the  campaign  in  Suabia  occasioned  the  loss  of 
Vienna  and  the  retreat  from  Italy,  our  author  says,  that,  until  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  affairs  of  the  allies  might  easily  have 
been  retrieved.  Buonaparte  had  advanced  to  a  vast  distance  from 
home, — both  armies  were  in  want  of  provisions, — z  general  en- 
gagement alone  could  have  saved  the  French.  The  allies,  there- 
fore, should  have  left  a  garrison  m  Olmutz,  and  an  army  of  ob- 
servation in  Teschen ; — they  should  have  rapidly  marched  off  to- 
wards the  Upper  Palatinate,  by  Prague  and  Egra.  In  that  coun- 
try they  would  have  found  abundant  supplies,  and  might  have 
fallen  upon  the  camp  at  Schellenberg  on  the  Danube  without  de- 
lay J  thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  retreat,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
cut  off  from  his  communication  with  the  Rhine.  This  retreat, 
our  author  conceives,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  pursued 
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as  he  must  be  by  the  Archduke  and  the  Hungarian  Insurrection! 
— and  so  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Buonaparte^  and  tht 
French  revolution, 

,  We  fear,  however,  that  our  author  is  here  taking  it  all  hi^ 
own  way,  and  fighting  both  for  the  allies  and  their  enemies* 
He  cannot  surely  think,  that  Buonaparte  would  have  been  idle 
while  this  grand  march  was  going  on.  If  it  was  so  greatly  for 
his  advantage  to  accept  the  battle  which  they  gave  at  Austerlitafy 
he  would  have  moved  off  to  intercept  them  as  soon  as  they  points 
«d  towards  Prague,  and  would  have  brought  them  to  an  engage^ 
ment,  or  stopped  their  manoeuvre*  The  distance  between  01mut9 
and  Prague  is  nearly  150  English  miles.  Was  Buonaparte  to  re- 
main in  his  camp  at  Brunn,  and  starving  too,  while  the  allies  were 
moving  over  this  space,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day  ?  Or,  if 
the  execution  of  the  movement  depended  on  its  celerity,  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  certain  of  marchiv 
ing  with  greater  expedition  than  the  tFrench  ?  Our  author  ad* 
mits,  that  Doth  armies  were  in  want  of  provisions ; — they  couI4 
not  therefore  remain  stationary ; — ^and  from  every  thing  which 
Jias  appeared  in  the  different  campaigns  between  the  French  and 
their  enemies,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that,  if  the  chance  of 
defeating  them  in  a  pitched  battle  was  small,  the  chance  of 
•beating  them  by  manoeuvres,  and  particularly  by  rapid  marches, 
was  infinitely  smaller.  What  reason  have  we,  from  any  of  the 
late  campaigns,  to  imagine  that  the  Austrians  and  Russians  could 
Mve  marched  away,  and  fought  or  not  as  they  chose,  during  their 
whole  movement  ?  Is  it  not  much  moref  likely,  that  Buonaparte^ 
seeing  part  of  the  army  quietly  in  garrison  at  Olmutz,  and  pariD 
^observing  him  in  Teschen,  (which  was  a  diminution  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  of  the  chief  force),  would  have  allowed  the  rest  to 
advance  until  he  could  just  get  between  them  and  their  own 
country,  and  would  then,  by  a  rapid  movement,  have  overtaken  an4 
brought  them  to  a  battle  with  his  whole  forces  after  his  usual  man- 
ner, leaving  the  forces  in  Olmutz  to  garrison  that  town,  and  the 
army  in  Teschen  to  observe  him,  until  he  had  time  to  pick  theaa 
up  after  destroying  the  main  body  ?  Fatal  as  the  battle  of  Ausn 
terlitz  was,  such  a  catastrophe  would  have  been  much  more  sou 
It  would  indeed  have  laid  open  to  him  the  whole  frontier  of  Rua- 
.  sia.  The  idea  of  his  having  been  in  such  danger  at  Austerlit2, 
is,  however,  infinitely  less  chimerical,  than  the  notion  so  fondly 
cherished  by  some  persons  in  this  country,  that  his  chief  dangejr 
was  after  the  battle,  and  that  the  allies  might  have  destroyed  him 
without  difiiculty,  \i  they  had  only  delayed  the  negotiations  a  few 
weeks  longer.  The  indecency,  indeed,  with  which  we  upbraid 
(hose  monarchs  whpm  our  council^  have  brougI\t  tQ  tbe  vergi  of 
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TXiriy  because  thef  reftise  to  plange  deeper  and  lose  all>  is  one  of 
Ae  most  disgusting  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  late  conti- 
nental policy  of  England.  General  Dumourier  talks  of,  what  he 
is  pleased  to  term  die  *  pacifico^mamay '  Upon  several  occasions  ^ 
but  he  is  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  blame  Austria  for  the  peace 
by  which  she  preserved  her  existence. 

The  particulars  of  the  campaign  against  Prussia,  have  not  un^ 
dergone  so  much  discussion,  and  are  less  fully  known,  than  those 
of  the  war  in  Suabia  or  Moravia.  The  mistakes  which  our  au« 
thor  imputes  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  its  generals,  are  nu<^ 
snerous,  and  cannot  be  vindicated.  They  gave  die.  enemy  time  to 
assemble  his  army  by  marching  separate  and  inconsiderable  divi4 
iions  from  the  south  of  Germany  upon  the  Mayne,  instead  of 
advancing  into  Franconia  as  soon  as  war  had  been  resolved  on^ 
and  thus  carrying  it  on,  as  Frederic  the  Great  had  done,  at  the 
expence  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  territory.  In  die  whole  detdl  of 
the  plan  which  they  did  adopt,  the  greatest  want  ^  of  generadship 
S8  observable  ;  and  the  quick  surrender  of  the  strong  places,  one 
after  another,  can  only  be  ascribed,  our  author  minks,  to  die 
cowardice  or  disaffection  of  their  commanders.  He  also  blames 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  with  perfect  justice  no  doubt,  for  taking 
possession  of  Hanover,  and  thus  offending  the  best  and  most  at^- 
tached  of  his  natural  allies.  He  avoids  saying  one  word,  how« 
ever,  upon  the  policy  of  this  country,  in  being  ofiended  at  such 
conduct,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Continent ;  nor  does 
he  blame  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  most  fatal  of  all  his  errors^ 
the  rupture  with  France.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  so  acute  a 
person  as  General  Dumourier  should  have  passed  over  those 
points  ;  we  must  rather  impute  his  silence  on  them  to  his  dread 
of  the  ^ pactfic^maniay '  above  hinted  at.  Like  Mr  Gentz,  and  a 
large  body  of  reasoners  (shall  we  call  them  ?)  in  this  country,  our 
aiidior  seems  afraid  of  reprobating,  under  any  circumstances,  any 
thing  that  has  the  semblance  of  hostility,  lest  neutrality  should 
gain  ground  5  or  of  admitting  that  peace  is  ever  politic,  lest  the 
doctrine  should  make  its  way,  that  war  must  never  be  resorted  to. 
They  all  along  forget,  that  they  have  not  to  argue  with  quaker 
statesmen,  but  with  men  who  deprecate  premature  resistance  to 
France,  only  because  it  is  sure  of  being  ineffectual ; — ^who,  far 
from  wishing  to  see  the  Continent  sunk  in  a  state  of  apathy  to 
French  aggressions,  only  deplore  partial  and  unavailing  struggles, 
because  these  must  indeed  produce,  from  entire  prostration  of 
strength,  the  lethargy  so  much  and  so  justly  to  be  feared. 
•  Having,  in  our  author's  view  of  the  suoject,  by  his  rashness 
and  audacity,  destroyed  the  Prussian  army,  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  military  ^cience^  Buonaparte  might  have  completed  the 
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conquest  of  Europe,  had  he  possessed  the  great  qualities  which 
enable  a  man  of  genius^  to  profit  by  his  successes.  The  wintei? 
was  already  set  in  j  he  had  only  to  occupy  that  season  in  consoli- 
dating and  arranging  the  dominions  which  he  filled  with  his 
troops ;  in  improving  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Austria  ;  in  re^ 
cruiting  his  army  and  clothmg  it  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered 
countries ;  in  raising  a  subsidiary  German  force ;  in  availing 
himself  of  intrigue  to  separate  his  adversaries — and  the  business 

^  was  finished.  *  Si  sa  tcte  fougueuse  eut  pu  se  pHer  a  une  pareilie 
conduite,  e'en  etait  fait  de  la  liberte  du  monde.  *  Instead  of 
thisj  however,  he  pushed  on  his  exhausted  army,  and  rashly  dis*' 
closed  his  whole  projects.  The  extent  and  boldness  of  these  ter-fc 
tiified  all  Europe,  but  united  none  of  the  sovereigns  more  firmly 
against  him.  Indeed,  so  infatuated  or  intimidated  were  they, 
that  not  even  his  unparalleled  folly,  in  betraying  his  Own  secret, 
would  have  worked  his  ruin,  had  he  not  happily  been  at  length 
defeated  by  the  Russians, — compelled  to  retreat  after  some  vain 
boasting  and  parade,  reduced  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  and  to 
await  what  every  man  of  sense  now  foresees  must  be  his  doom.  * 
The  project  which  Buonaparte  so  heedlessly  disclosed,  was,  it 
9eems,  of  this  nature.  He  was  to  restore  the  rolish  monarchy  uo* 
der  one  of  his  generals,  obtaining  the  consent  of  Austria,  in  re- 
turn for  Silesia,  and  drawing  from  the  new  kingdom  a  numerous 
addition  to  his  army.  He  was  to  procure  two  diversions,  by 
making  the  Turks  attack  Russia  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Persians 
threaten  her  in  Asia.  He  was  to  gain  over  the  King  of  Swedea 
bjr  giving  him  the  Prussian  part  of  Pomerania,  and  the  Russian  pro** 
vmces  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  would  have  reduced  Russia 
to  nearly  the  same  situation  from  which  Peter  the  Great  raised  her. 
Finally,  but  which  might  as  well  have  been  placed  first,  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  scheme,  he  was  to  have  overthrown  the 
allies  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  would  enable  him  to  give  the 
law  at  St  Petersburgh. 

The  different  branches  of  this  vast  plan  G^eneral  Dumourier 
examines  separately.  There  was  no  chance,  he  contends,  of 
Austria  agreeing  to  tlie  reestablishment  of  Poland,  unless  Buo* 
n?parte  could  suddenly  threaten  her  with  his  whole  army  and 

.that  of  his  allies  on  the  Rhine,  having  previously  completed 
the  conquest  of  Silesia  to  tempt  her  withal,  and  delaying  the 

Erosecution  of  the  war  beyond  the  Vistula  until  he  obtained 
er  acquiescence*  The  Poles  themselves  were  not  disposed 
to  make  any  exertions.  This  part  of  the  argument  is,  in 
our  apprehension,  perfectly  just.  Our  author,  however,  reasons- 
from  the  event,  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  country ;  and 
States  merely  as  a  fact,  what  might  easily  have  been  gathered 
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from  the  well  known  state  of  the  nobles  and  their  peasantry^ 
The  Turkish  government  was  too  feeble,  he  thinks,  to  make  any 
diversion ;  and  he  exults  not  a  little  in  the  march  of  the  Russian# 
into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  if  this  very  movement  were  not 
a  most  important  diversion  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  Per* 
sians,  he  argues,  were  too  much  divided  among  themselves,  and 
had  too  narrow  a  front  for  offensive  operations,  to  give  Russia 
any  trouble  worth  guarding  against  by  detaching  troops.  Thi« 
part  of  the  plan,  indeed,  seems  exceedingly  doubtful ;  and  we  see 
ho  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  intrigues  in  Persia  had  any 
reference  to  the  immediate  operations  of  the  war.  To  the 
scheme  of  seducing  Sweden,  our  author  c!an  only  object,  by  boast^ 
ing  of  the  great  spirit  which  the  young  monarch  has  displayed  | 
and  demanding,  in  a  way  rather  declamatory  than  convincinc;, 
whether  such  a  prince  couU  be  gained  over  by  Buonaparte  ? 
fieems  altogether  to  have  forgotten,  that,  not  many  years  ago,  this 
same  prince  was  as  keen  an  enemy  of  England  as  he  now  is  of 
France  ;  happily,  indeed,  with  just  as  little  effect,  but  with  equal 
demonstrations  of  hostility  and  *  spirit.  *  Perhaps  he  was  pushed 
©n  by  Paul ;  but  the  present  speculation  supposes  that  France 
«hall  have  become  more  formidable  than  Paul :  and  who  shall 
answer  for  any  monarch's  conduct,  when  such  an  enemy  offers 
him  the  choice — of  destruction  by  continuing  a  contest  without  an 
object,— or  aggrandisement  by  becoming  his  ally  ? 

Because  the  King  of  Sweden  dislikes  France,  has  he  lost  his  fear 
of  Russia  ?  Do  his  personal  feelings  sway  his  court  and  his  people  ? 
Js  not  a  French  alliance  an  hereditary  favourite  in  that  country;  and 
ihe  hatred,  founded  on  the  just  dread  of  Russia,  a  feeling  still 
mcxe  deeply  rooted?  What  could  be  more  tempting  to  the  nation, 
twhsLt  more  likely  to  tempt  the  King,  even  if  intimidation  were 
:OUt  of  the  question,  than  an  arrangement  which  should  restore 
cthe  ancient  independence  of  that  country,  substituting,  for  the 
influence  of  its  powerful  neighbour,  the  old  alliance  with  a  more 
'distant  state  ?  Nor  need  we  go  further  than  this  part  of  the 
.project  (which  is  in  the  highest  degree  likely  to  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  France)  to  refute  the  view's  of  Buonaparte's 
character  which  our  author  exhibits.  Let  us  be  just  to  an  ene^ 
my,  and  ask  ourselves,  if  he  can  really  be  a  slave  to  caprice  and 
irritation, — hurried  away  by  every  gust  of  passion, — a  being  of 
mere  rashness  and  audacity, — actuated  by  no  principles  of  sound 
.policy,— who,  at  the  moment  of  greatest  personal  animosity  to- 
wards the  Swedish  monarch,  formed  the  scheme  now  imputed  to 
him,  of  restoring  Sweden  to  her  ancient  rank,  and  trusting  (a^ 
safely  he  might  trust)  to  her  hands,  thus  strengthened  by  himself^ 
the  mainten;^ce  of  bis  cause  in  the  north  of  Europe  ? 
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Our  author  concludes  with  a  great  deal  of  invective  against  the 
folly  of  attempting  a  march  into  Russia  during  the  winter.  In  thi§ 
mad  project^  he  says,  Buonaparte  has  at  last  been  defeated  \  a.nd 
driven,  as  he  must  speedily  be,  out  of  Poland,  he  will  find  all  the 
restof  Europe  in  rebellion  against  him; — ^the  German  state8,aided  by 
Sweden, — Austria, — Spain, — ^Portugal  the  Neapolitans,  assists 
ed  by  the  English  from  Sicily, — the  Swiss, — theDutch, — theFlera* 
ings.  But  it  is  to  the  French  themselves  that  our  author  looks  most 
willingly  for  the  usurper'*  final  destruction  ^  and,  taking  fox  grant* 
<d  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  striving,  as  the  fugitive  con*- 
queror  passes  them,  wlio  shall  give  the  blow,  he  closes  his  tract 
widi  an  eloquent  exhortation  to  the  French  people,  to  rise  in  the 
mean  time  as  one  man  ;-^o  rescue  the  flower  of  the  army  from 
the  hands  of  its  present  chiefs,  and  free  it  from  the  corrupt  mass  of 
foreigners  which  has  been  mixed  with  it ;— to  restore  the  Bour- 
bons, and  follow  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  alon0 
^ead  to  happiness.  Or  all  this  agreeable  dream,  little  indeed  now 
remains.  Were  there  not  so  much  of  melancholy  in  the  subr 
ject,  there  would  be  something  very  ludicrous  in  following  our 
author's  fine  fancies,  after  the  fatal  reverse  of  fortune,  as  he  will 
probably  call  it,  which  confounded  them  the  very  moment  they 
had  been  promulgated.  Of  the  fragments  of  his  castle  which  lie 
scattered  before  us,  we  shall  select  one  ts  a  specimen  of  his  way 
of  building.  We  wish  the  love  of  this  art  were  confined  to  him* 
self,  or  that  die  overthrow  of  one  more  structure  could  cure  the 
passion  for  ^uch  employment,  which  is  almost  e^emical  in  the 
present  day.  He  has  just  been  vanquishing  Buonaparte,  almost 
to  the  last  man,  in  several  engagements  j  and  he  thus  proceeds  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  victories. 

*  Laiffons  courir  ce  fou  a  fa  pcrte,  Ics  Ruffes  fetils  font  fuffifants  pour 
en  purger  la  terre.  Plaignons  les  braves  foldats,  devemis,  la  plupM 
malgre  eux,  les  fatellites  de  ce  tyran  du  monde.  Toumons  nos  regards 
derriere  lui.  Tous  fcs  moyens  de  grande  defenfive  arranges,  il  reftera 
encore  affez  de  troupes  a  I'Empereur  Alexandre  pour  detacher  par  1« 
Baltique  dan^  (a  Scheren^ote  vingt  mille  hommes,  qui  peuvent  joindre  dei 
le  printemps  le  jR.oi  de  Suede  dans  Tide  de  Rugen. 

^  Ce  jeune  Monarque,  a  I'exexnjde  du  Grand  Guftave  Adolphe,  deve- 
kjpcra«n  Pomeranie  avec  le  fecours  Ruffe et  le  liibfide  Anglais  une  armee 
de  cinquante  mille  homnaes,  et  s'etendant  dans  la  Baffe  Saxe  depuis 
Pantzick  ct  Colberg  jufqa'a  Hambourg,  doublcra  cette  armee  avec 
ks  iafurgents  de  la  Pruffe,  de  ia  Heffe,  paffera  I' Elbe,  delivrera  la 
Pruffe  -et  la  Saxe,  et  etablira  uue  grande  guerre  au  centre  de  PAUe- 
magne,  a  laquelle  fe  joindra  neceffairement  I'Autriche.  Qui  s'oppofera 
a  ces  deux  grands  oniges,  s'etendant  du  Danube  a  la  Mer  Baltiq«e  ? 
La  faible  Ligue  du  Rhih  ?    Non,  elle  fe  diffoudra,  ct  cliacun  de  fe» 
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tnemhres  expiera  fa  faiblefle,  en  joignant  Guftave  et  PEmpereur  d'Aur 
triche  pour  delivrer  PAllemagne. 

*  Le  fenfible,  le  philantrope  Buonaparte,  cet  etre  bienfaifant  qui  ne  re- 
fpire  que  pour  le  bonheur  du  monde,  qui  ofFre  la  paix  a  tout  moment,  qui 
ne  repand  le  fang,  ne  pille  les  proprietes,  n'opprime  et  n*avilit  les  peuples 
que  par  I'irapulfion  d'une  delicate  fraternite,  rentrera  en  AUemagne  le 
fer  et  la  flamme  a  la  main,  Jettera  les  hauts  cris  fur  la  perfidie  d'uno 
nation  egaree  qui  fe  refufe  a  la  felicite  dont  il  la  comble,  attribuera 
cette  erreur  criminelle  au  machiavelifme  et  a  Por  de  PAngleterre,  ct 
cherchera  a  efFeftuer  une  retraite  difficile  au  travers  de  ces  peuples 
jngrats,  et  de  rentrer  en  France  ou  il  wencontrera  la  meme  ingratitude.  . 

*  Rpgardons  encore  plus  loin,  l,a  nation  Portugaife  qu'il  a  tan^ 
preffuree  et  ayilie,  qu'il  fait  menacer  depuis  plufieurs  ajin^es  d'etre  effacee 
de  la  lifte  des  nations  pour  devenir  une  province  de  TEfpagne,  profilers 
Peloignement  du  Conquerant  du  Nord  qui  eft  a  huit  cent  lieues,  trainant 
a  fa  fuite  toute  la  force  militaire  de  France  et  d'ltalie,  pour  reprendr^ 
fon  ancienne  energie,  recouvrer  fa  liberte  et  fon  honneur,  fe  delivrer  de$ 
tributs  arbitraires  dont  elle  eft  accablee,  et  aider  la  nation  Efpagnole  a  en 
faire  autant.  Ce  feront  encore  deux  peuples  aveugles  et  ingrats  qui 
pchapperont  a  la  bienveillance  de  V  Augujle  moderne. 

*  Peut-6tre  meme  encourages  par  Pimpunite,  puifque  vu  fon  eloigne- 
iment  il  ne  pourra  les  atteindre,  pousseront-ils,  pour  afTurer  leur  liberte, 
leur  audace  criminelle  jufqu'k  couronner  les  Pyrenees,  ct  jetter  des  efca- 
dres  et  des  troupes  fur  les  c6te8  du  Midi  et  de  POueft  de  la  France  pour 
proteger  les  infurrections  des  provinces,  qui  trouvent  mauvais  qu'on  ar- 
rachc  la  fleur  de  leur  jeunesse  de  fes  foyers  pour  aller  aifeoir  une  famille 
avanturiere  fur  tons  les  tr6ne8  de  PEurppe,  et  qui  ne  voyent  la  fin  de  ces 
ffuerres  ruineufes  et  devorantes,  la  celfation  du-  gpuvernement  militaire  et 
oefpotique,  et  le  retour  de  la  furete  des  proprietes,  des  lois,  de  la  morale, 
du  commerce,  des  manufactures,  de  la  vraie  liberte,  du  bonheur  de  la 
France,  et  de  la  paix  univerfelle  de  P Europe,  que  dans  le  retabliffemcnt 
des  Bourbons  fur  un  tr6n^  q^ii  leur  eft  bien  du  en  expiation  du  martyre 
fiu  vertueux  Loui^  ^VI.  et  de  lews  longues  fouffrances.  ' 

We  have  stated  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  long  before  the 
event,  our  reasons  for  never  indulging  in  such  hopes  as  these. 
But,  at  any  rate,  they  are  now  mere  dreams  of  a  night  that  is 
passed  away.  Let  us^  instead  of  disputing  what  would  have  fol-? 
lowed  from  events  always  highly  improbably,  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  h^  actually  been  placed,  and  the  prospect 
which  is  spread  before  us.  Such  a  speculation  is  more  than 
merely  gratifying  our  curiosity.  If  attended  with  some  risk, 
irom  the  rapid  progress  which  affairs  are  making  at  the  moment 
of  discussion ;  it  is  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  teach  us  some 
lessons  which  may  the  more  speedily  prove  serviceable. 

The  fatal  impolicy  which  produced  the  coalition  of  1805,  is 
unquestionably  the  cause  of  the  disasters  now  so  generally  de- 
plored.   Satisfied  with  having  a  just  cause  of  war,  Russia  and 
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Austria  never  inquired  whether,  they  had  a  safe  opportunity ;  or 
rather,  England,  resolved  at  all  hazards,  and  without  delay,  to 
turn  out  the  Continent  against  France,  never  considered  that  a 
pretext  for  going  to  war  was  quite  unnecessary, — that  the  mere 
relative  strength  of  France  would,  according  to  ancient  rules, 
furnish  sufficient  ground  for  attacking  her, — but  that  it  also  ren- 
dered the  attempt  ruinous  if  it  failed,,. and  prescribed  such  a  dcr 
gree  of  caution  in  nuking  it,  as  should  give  a. fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  event  is  but  too  well  known,  Austria,  unable,  to 
withstand  the  first  shock  of  the  war,  or.  to  keep  her  ground  until 
Russia  came  to  her  assistance,  was  in  a):]few  weeks  so  reduced^ 
that  she  o\ved  her.  existence  to  a  pejace  which  left  her  quite  in- 
capable of  moving  again,  whatever  inight  happen  to  make  new 
exertions  desirable.  Had  the  strength  which  was  wasted  in  18^5 
been  reserved  for  themext  year,  anjd  joined  to  the  united  efforts 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  ^we  do  not  'say  that  the  Duke  of  Br.uos- 
wick  would  have  marched  to  Paris,  but  such ;^l  fron^  would  havp 
been  opposed  to  France,  as  must  have  rendered  it  highly  ,4anger0>t§ 
for  her  ruler,  either  to  continue  his  aggressions  in  Germany;  or -to 
attempt  the  invasion  of  this  country.  With  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  in  a  state  of  equal  discontent,  his 
own  people  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  his  conquered  provinces 
still  more  anxious  for  peace,  he  would  probably  have  thought  in 
good  earaesl:  of  *  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,*  and  would 
have  deferred  to  a  better  season  his  projects  both  of  continental 
and  maritime  aggrandizement.  A  peace  might  have  been  obtain- 
ed, such  as  his  neighbours  could  safely  trust  \  or,  if  he  deter- 
mined to  try  another  campaign,  the  resistance  which  he  has  ia 
point  of  fact  lately  experienced,  entitles  us  to  conclude,  that,  un- 
availing as  it  has  now  proved,  if  augmented  by  the  exertions  of 
Austria,  it  would  have  induced  him  to  pause,  even  before  any 
efforts  were  made  against  him  in  the  south. 

But  we  are  following  the  example  of  General  Dumourier,  and 
onl^  indulging  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  makes  the  reality  more  into- 
lerable. After  the  ruin  of  Austria,  and  the  advanced  positions  which 
the  enemy  immediately  occupied,  no  rational  statesman  could  enter- 
tain hopes  of  the  remaining  part  of  Europe  opposing  an  effectual 
resistance  to  him.  To  avoid  an  open  rupture,  was  the  only  policy 
which  remained.  Russia  had  still  some  name  left.  Her  unwieldi- 
iiess,  and  the  weakness  of  Prussia,  were  as  yet  unknown.  Rather 
than  discover  those  secrets  by  experiment,  it  is  probable  that  France 
would  have  remained  satisfied  with  some  petty  encroachments, — 
quite  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  justify  war,  and  in  happier  times, 
to  prescribe  it ;  but  much  rather  to  be  connived  at  than  resented 
^.fter  the  f^tte  pf  Austria, — ^which  Prussia  had  done  nothing,  and 
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Russia  scarcely  any  thing  to  stay.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin  was  indeed  such  as  to  merit  even  more  abuse  thjoi  has 
been  lavished  upon  it,  if  the  awful  punishment  had  not  since 
followed.  Unfortunately  England  had,  at  that  moment,  tio  voice 
in  its  councils,  having,  frbrti  views,  excuseable  perhaps,  but  not 
the  less  to  be  deplored,  g<)iie  to  war  with  Pyudsi^,  because  a  just 
cause  of  hostility  was  alFoirded)  and  lost  sight  for  a  while  of  the 
maxim,  that  whatever  is  not  French  ^ould  be  treated  as  Eng* 
lish.  *  If  experience  could  teach  nations,  aS  it  is  said  tb  do  the 
most  indocile  of  individuals,  we  might  now  txpect  one  truth  to 
be  received  as  the  dear-be>ught  fruits  of  the  ia^t  ten  years,  thttt  iib 
measures  against  jPratit^  have  any  chance  of  ^uocei^  in  whidi 
Austria  is  not  the  chief  actor,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  sht 
iftust  be  also  the  prini^  mover  of  thos^  ^ch^mes*  We  must  wait 
her  time,— we  must  acctmimodate  outS€flv*s  to  fef  situation,—* 
-we  must  nurse  her  resources,  and  adapt  6ur  conduct  to  her  views. 
Upon  her  we  can  always  rely,  with  the  cottfidence  which  strong 
iHutual  interest  alofie  cdil  give^^When  her  time  comes,  and  a 
Sufficient  number  of  the  othfer  nations  have  art  interest  in  joining 
the  leagucj — ^when  cabinet  and  people  i^tX  alike  dieposed  to  fight^ 
—then  the  aggressions  of  France  may  be  Considered  as  about  to 
<d)eck  themselves,  and  it  will  be  safe  for  England  to  assist  a  con^ 
tinental  war.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come^  Ae  best  service  she  can  reJkier  ner  allies,  is  to  exert 
herself  actively  in  preventing  them  fftnii  seeking  new  wars  with 
an  enemy  whom  they  catinot  face  ;  and  it  is  her  own  interest  to 
view  as  her  allies,  at  least  to  this  effect,  all  nations  which  are 
either  unsubdued,  or  forcibly  retained  in  friendship  with  France.  • 

The  restoration  of  peace  on  the  Continent,  is,  therefore,  in  our 
view  of  the  subject^  a  very  fortunate  event.  Russia  and  Austria, 
if  they  are  altogether  unable  to  make  head  against  France  at  pre- 
sent, retain,  nevertheless,  resources  which  prudent  management 

may 

*  This  queftion  of  the  rupture  with  Pruffia  on  account  of  Hanovei^, 
wal  never  difcuiTed ;  becaufe,  if  the  late  Miniftry,  probably  from  ex- 
pe^ations  of  peace*  were  inclined  to  refent  the  conduct  of  Prufilia,  their 
adveriaries  were  too  happy  to  get  a  new  war  at  any  price,  and  more 
efpecially  a  war  for  Hanover.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  sioft  popular  a^is  of  the  late  adminiftration.  The  country  cared* 
indeed,  very  little  about  Hanover  ;  but,  the  charm  of  finding  fome  more 
enemies,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  fome  fear  of  a  peace 
with  France,  was  not  to  be  refitted.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  af- 
firm, that  Hanover  became  a  fort  of  favourite  with  the  people,  becaufe 
it  fumifhed  the  ground  of  a  fpirited  quarrel ;  although,  in  former  times,  ^ 
a  continental  war  ufed  to  be  the  objefl  of  averfion,  if  it  had  any  re]s>^ 
tion  to  the  Eling's  German  dominions. 
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may  once  more  render  formidabt^.  The  bravery  of  the  Russian 
troops,  and  the  severe  battles  which  it  has  cost  to  beat  them^ 
must  certainly  contribute  to  render  peace  still  more  popular  in  % 
Country  subject  to  an  uoBparing  military  conscription.  Happily^ 
too,  Austria  made  no  effort,  and  therefore  was  not  defeated. 
Some  kind  of  doubt,  consequently,  remains  with  the  French, 
whether  they  could  have  triumphed  over  the  whole  force  of  the 
Continent ;  and  they  can  have  no  doubt,  that  such  a  victory  would 
have  cost  them  much  dearer.  The  neutrality  of  Austria,  then, 
and  the  good  conduct  of  the  Russians,  will  probably  render  it 
more  convenient  for  Buonaparte  to  give  such  terms  at  present^ 
as  could  scarcely  again  have  been  expected,  unless,  in  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  events,  his  complete  discomfiture.  Had  Austria 
given  hii»  cause  of  alarm,  he  certainly  would  have  turned  short 
teoont  upon  her,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  different  auxili^ 
aries  on  the  West  and  South,  acting  under  some  of  his  diousand 
finished  commanders,  would  have  speedily  prevented  any  further 
movement  firom  that  quarter.  Had  Russia  then  persisted  in  the 
contest,  he  would  have  followed  up  his  victories,  cost  what  they 
Inight,  until  he  reached  the  fertile  provinces  which  lead  to  St 
Petecsburgh.  But  this  would  have  been  his  last  war  with  Russia. 
The  peace  which  sooner  or  later  must  have  ccMnc,  would,  in  that 
case,  have  l^t  to  some  dependent  state  the  task  of  checking  so 
troublesome  and  doubtful  an  enemy.  Sweden,  if  any  such  ques* 
tion  can  admit  of  certainty,  would  surely  have  been  reared  up  tp 
fill  this  office ;  and  instead  of  Russia  bemg  left  entire  to  assist 
Austria  at  some  future  period,  she  would  probably  have  been  ex*- 
eluded  from  all  share  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  by  the  restoration 
of  a  power  too  feeble  ever  to  cope  with  France,  and  only  strong 
enough  to  aid  her. 

Happily  this  change,  which,  together  with  the  establishment 
of  their  power  in  Poland,  has  been  a  favourite  plan  of  the 
French  statesmen  since  die  reign  of  Lewis  XV.,  is  not  likely 
at  present  to  take  pkce.  France  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  satis- 
fied with  the  reduction  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, and  the  erection  of  some  part  of  his  dominions  into 
a  separate  and  French  principality;  thus  gaining  a  new  depot 
for  intrigue,  and  an  advanced  post  for  French  troops  to  the  east 
of  the  German  powers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia* 
The  consequences  of  such  an  arrangement,  while  Buonaparte's 
influence  in  France,  and  the  military  character  of  his  people  con^ 
tinues,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  It  renders  all  hope  of  aft 
effectual  resistance,  by  the  joint  operation  of  Russia  and  Austria^ 
nearly  chimerical.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  the 
complete  success  of  the  plan,  the  restoration  of  Poland  ami 
Sweden,  would  have  been  much  worse. 
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Thus,  then,  the  Contmisrital  powers  will  find  it  necessary  to 
remain  under  the  influence  of  France,  and,  tired  of  hostility 
which  has  only  reduced  them  lower  each  time,  they  will  bethink 
themselves  of  conciliating  her  friendship  ox  forbearance.  The 
adoption  of  some  measures  unfavourable  to  England,  will  pro^ 
.bably  form  part  of  the  price  for  which  this  is  granted  ;  and  the 
interruption  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  If  a  similar  prohibition  be  extended  to  Portugal,  our 
whole  direct  intercourse  with  Europe  will  be  confined  to  the 
trade  of  Sicily.  Even  this  we  shall  only  retain,  while  France 
thinks  it  better  to  confine  our  forces  in  that  island ;  and  we  shall 
then  owe  to  that  *  war  in  disguise,  *  which  has  been  painted  as  the 
enemy's  only  means  of  annoying  us,  the  power  of  selling  a  single 
bale  of  goods  to  any  of  our  European  customers.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  certainly  cannot  expect  to.  dictate  terms  to  our 
only  remaining  customers  the  Americans*  But  this  will  be  the 
smallest  part  of  the  evil.  A  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  our  goods  may  be  apprehended  in  most  of  the 
places  subject  to  our  enemy's  influence ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  no  such  exclusion  can  be  completely  eflFected,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  conversion  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  regular 
trade  into  contraband,  will  exceedingly  diminish  the  amount  of 
our  commercial  dealings,  and  narrow,  in  the  most  alarming  de- 
gree, those  resources  by  which  a  war  of  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
pense must  be  carried  on.  By  such  means,  even  if  all  direct 
hostility  against  us  were  out  of  the  question,  it  is  probable  that 
the  enemy  expects  to  diminish,  not  certainly  our  hatred  of  him, 
but  our  horror  at  peace.  A  great  number  of  failures  in  the  mer- 
cantile world — the  ruin  of  many  colonial  proprietors — the  general 
increase  of  price  in  all  imported  articles — not  to  mention  the  re- 
tum  of  numbers  of  our  ruined  countrymen  from  their  residences 
abroad — would  no  doubt  spread  a  degree  of  consternation  through- 
out this  island,  not  the  less  violent  because  it  succeeded  to  a  few 
years  of  exulting  confidence  in  our  immutable  prosperity.  While 
the  income  of  the  people  suffered,  the  demands  for  the  public 
service  would  necessarily  increase ;  and  the  weight  of  new  taxes 
would  become  almost  too  heavy  even  for  those  who  have  talked 
of  cheerfully  giving  up  half  their  property  to  save  the  rest. 

But  it  is  probable  that,  though  the  alarm  and  real  vexation 
which  must  then  be  diffused,  must  induce  the  people  to  wish 
for  peace,  they  would  find  that  they  had  waited  too  long,  and 
lost  the  opportunity.  For,  in  what  situation  will  our  enemy 
stand  with  respect  to  invasion  ?  He  may  try  it  when  he 
chooses,  and  has  nothing  t;o  fear  if  he  fails.    There  is  no  longer 

the 
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the  niost  remote  chance  of  a  diversion  in  our  favour ;  and  if  we 
<lestroy  his  whole  invading  squadron,  or  annihilate  his  army  after 
it  lands,  we  have  only  obtained  security  until  he  shall  make  a  se* 
cond  attempt.  Formerly  there  were  many  serious  obstacles  to 
the  project  being  tried  \ — ^for,  if  he  engaged  in  it,  he  had  to  appre- 
hend that  the  powers  of  the  Continent  would  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty of  attacking  him ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they  would  fall 
upon  him,  if  he  was  repulsed, — while  the  people  of  France  were 
likely  to  be  disheartened,  perhaps  discontented  by  the  failure* 
Now  that  the  Continent  is  subdued,  and  left  witliout  the  possibi- 
lity of  resisting  for  years  to  come,  he  has  none  of  these  dangers 
to  think  of ; — our  utmost  efforts  must  end  in  barely  defending 
ourselves.  That  the  invasion  will  be  attempted,  too,  with  means 
which  never  before  were  at  his  disposal,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt* 
If  he  86ts  about  it  in  good  earnest— that  is  to  say,  if  we  make  a 
grand  exertion  of  this  sort  absolutely  necessary,  by  refusing  to 
treat — he  has  not  only  an  abundance  of  soldiery  quite  unexampled 
in  any  country,  but  the  power  of  obtaining  ships  and  seamen  both 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  His  points  of  attack  are  no 
longer  confined  to  Brest,  Boulogne,  and  the  Texel.  The  north 
of  Germany,  the  Danish  dominions,  and  the  Tagus,  will  in  all  hu- 
man probability  be  added  to  his  sea  coast,  or  so  far  subjected  to  his 
influence,  that  he  may  use  their  harbours  as  his  own*  Whether 
the  British  navy  can  be  suddenly  augmented,  so  as  to  blockade 
every  armament  which  he  may  fit  out  over  this  vast  extent  of 
coast, — ^and  whether,  if  we  had  as  many  fleets  as  we  now  hav^ 
ships,  all  the  harbours  capable  of  containing  an  armament  are 
likewise  capable  of  being  blockaded,  are  questions  that  need 
only  be  stated  to  be  answered. 

If  then  we  must  at  length,  and  indeed,  expect  to  fight  tlie 
battle  on  our  own  shores^  it  may  be  prudent  to  consider  how 
dreadful  the  consequences  would  prove,  even  of  the  most  un* 
successful  war  which  France  could  carry  on  in  this  commer- 
cial territory.  That  it  could  not  be  a  very  short  struggle,  or 
indeed  a  contest  perfectly  free  from  the  greatest  of  possible? 
dangers,  must  appear  evident  to  every  one  who  reflects  on 
the  superior  skill  of  the  enemy's  officers,  the  experience  of  his 
whole  army,  and  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  When  the  cer- 
tain injury  is  so  great — when  there  is  a  possibility  at  least  of  a 
still  greater  calamity — and  when  the  utmost  we  can  gain  by  such 
losses  and  risks  is  merely  the  repulse  of  the  invader,  leaving  him 
nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  oilrselves  much  weak^ 
er ;  it  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  just  as 
wise  to  terminate  the  war  at  present,  if  an  honourable  peace  can 
be  procured.  We  cannot  possibly  gain  by  continuing  this  con- 
test.. On  the  contrary,  such  of  pur  allies  as  remain  steady  to  us 
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\9i\\  be  ruined  ;  and  the  resoursea  of  those  who  either  arc  dispos- 
ed or  compelled  to  leave  us,  will  be  turtied  against  us.  The  ene- 
my is,  in  all  probability,  willing  to  treat  once  more^ — he  thinks  he 
shall  gain  by  a  peace  the  ofily  thing  which  war  cannot  gire  him, 
colonics  and  trade  ; — and,  satisfied  with  subduing  the  Continent, 
he  may  be  inclined  td  forego  the  chance  of  con^ering  us.  If 
he  really  has  no  such  views,  and  will  only  make  peace  upon  extra- 
vagant terms,  we  must,  of  course,  resolve  to  fight  the  battle  out> 
and  emleavour  to  forget  by  whom  our  ^fety  has  been  endanger- 
ed. But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Continent,  if  a  peace  can, 
tppon  tolerably  good  terms,  be  procured,  it  will  surely  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  throw  away  the  last  chance  of  bringing  back 
France  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  and  rendering  her  a  safe  and 
quiet  neighbour. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  notion  in  this  country,  that  the 
enemy  is  worse  off  than  he  aflfects  to  be,  because  he  offers  mode- 
fate  terms  to  those  powers  whom  he  pretends  to  have  conquered. 
He  overruns  Austria  \  and  when  he  comes  to  talk  of  peace,  he 
takes  but  a  trifling  part  of  her  dominions,  leaving  her  still  a  great 
nation*  *  Is  it  possible  '  say  thereasoners  to  whom  we  are  allud- 
ing *  that  he  can  really  have  gained  such  victories  ?  No  \  he  must 
feel  that  he  can  do  no  better 5 — he  is  afraid — he  has  got  into  some 
scrape— there  is  something  rotten  at  home — or  he  knows  that  he 
shall  be  defeated  if  the  war  lasts* '  Such  have  been  the  infer- 
ences from  the  enemy's  moderation  in  former  treaties )  and,  no 
doubt,  the  peace  which  he  is  about  to  make  with  our  alKes,  will 
be  liable  to  the  same  remarks.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  worse 
founded  than  opinions  of  this  sort;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fa- 
tal, than  the  delusions  to  which  they  give  rise.  The  enemy  knows 
very  well,  that  by  taking  something  at  present,  he  may  get  more 
hereafter )  and  he  is  aware  that  he  can  only  continue  master  of 
the  question  of  peace  and  war,  with  a  neighbour  whom  he  has 
•defeated,  by  giving,  in  the  first  instance,  moderate  terms.  If  he 
did  otherwise,  the  treaty  might  be  broken  at  a  moment  which  did 
Tiot  suit  him.  To  encroach  gradually  after  the  war  has  ended> 
is  a  part  of  the  same  policy  which  teaches  him  to  move  rapidly 
while  it  continues.  We  must  lay  our  account,  then,  with  his  not 
remaining  quiet  now,  any  more  than  he  did  after  the  treaty  of 
Presburg.  But  to  delude  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  because 
he  is  moderate  in  his  terms,  compared  with  the  successes  which 
he^  claims,  therefore  his  pretensions  are  false ;  and  to  derive  from 
them  another  inference,  that  by  keeping  alive  some  vi^ar  on  the 
Continent,  or  at  least  continuing  at  war  ourselves,  as  a  rallying 
|«Mnt  to  the  allies,  we  shall,  in  the  end,  beat  him, — is  a  species  of 
folly  which  would  be  ridiculous,  were  it  confined  to  a  few,  and 
{productive  of  less  melancholy  effects. 

■  It 
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It  is  common  with  the  same  class  of  politicians,  to  receive,  as 
something  akin  to  disaffection,  every  gloomy  description  of  our 
own  prospects,  of  those  of  our  allies.  When  such  a  representa- 
tion is  made,  they  do  not  inquire  whether  it  be  true  or  fake,  al- 
though that  is  the  only  question ;  but  they  say,  it  tends  to  pro- 
mote despondency.  Those  who  fairly  and  honestly  state  the  ca&e 
as  it  is,  are  called  prophets  of  evil,  and  preachers  of  despair — ar« 
plainly  accused  of  wishing  to  sefe  their  own  predictions  realized— 
and  more  than  suspected  of  assisting  in  their  fulfilment.  To  all 
such  thoughtless  or  designing  persons,  one  answer  may  be  suffi- 
cient. The  evil  foretold  is  a  misery  which  must  directly  affect 
every  human  being  in  the  country— it  is  an  invasion  of  a  large 
French  army,  either  successful,  or  with  difficulty  repelled.  This 
is  a  prospect  which  no  rational  creature  can  take  any  pleasure  in 
contemplating.  *  Then  do  not  speak  of  it,  *  say  the  railers,  *  it 
dispirits  the  people.  *  Not  so— A  nation,  whom  the  timely  view 
of  their  real  fituation  can  difpirit,  will  aifuredly  never  face  the 
danger  when  it  comes  near.  But  it  is  very  poffible  to  enfure 
a  panic,  with  all  its  fatal  confequences,  among  the  braveft  peof^e, 
by  feeding  them  with  falfe  hopes,  ftimulating  their  natural  fpirits 
by  artificial  means,  and  blindfolding  them  till  the  moment  when 
the  immediate  approach  of  the  danger  requires  them  to  a£i.  A- 
bove  all,  a  (Irong  and  general  popular  feeling  againft  peace  is  to 
be  dreaded  by  every  wife  (talesman,  if  it  be  tlic  refuU  of  (uch 
delufions  ^  for,  when  the  crifis  is  at  hand,  and  the  truth  is  known, 
a  ftill  (bronger  averfion  to  the  war  is  likely  to  fei;z^  the  multitude, 
and  all  fpirit-ftirring  topics  will  furely  fail.  The  mifchiefs  of  fudi 
popular  infatuation  were  felt,  but  in  a  very  fubordinate  degrcCf 
during  the  Grand  Alliance  war ;  when  the  general  averfion  to  a 
treaty  upon  moderate  terms  broke  off  the  negotiatioiis }  and,  being 
followed  by  an  equally  violent  clamour  for  peace,  brought  about 
the  mod  inadequate  bargain  that  two  nations  ever  iMde, 

The  wifer  condu^  is  to  look  our  fituation  in  the  face,  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  better  it.  We  have  conflantly  and  gloifiout 
ly  vanquifhed  all  our  jenemies  at  fea we  have  gained  tke  moft 
honourable  victories  over  fupericwr  forces  by  land we  ha«e  fufier- 
ed  not  a  fingle  reverfe  which  can  (lain  our  reputation.  But  owe 
allies  have  been  deftroved,  rather  than  conquered,— the  world  has 
need  of  repofe, — and  tne  war  can  no  longer  benefit  ^y  one  except 
our  enemy.  This  is  our  fituation.  We  can  lofe  no  honour  hf 
fairly  agreeing  to  treat  j  —by  yielding  fomeching  to  the  misfortune!^ 
not  of  ourfclves,  but  our  friends— *and  by  endeavouring  to  be  reaHjf 
at  peace,  as  foon  as  we  have  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
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Art.  IX.    Cobbetfs  Political  Register,    1 1  vol.    8vo.    pp.  innu- 
merable.   London  1802 — 1807. 

WE  are  induced  fo  take  feme  notice  of  this  Journal,  becaufe 
we  are  perfuaded  that  it  has  more  influence  with  that  moil 
important  and  moft  independent  clafs  of  fociety,  which  ftandsjuft 
above  the  lowed,  than  was  ever  poflTefl^ed  before  by  any  fimilar  pub- 
lication. Its  circulation  and  its  popularity  are,  We  think,  upon 
the  whole,  very  creditable  to  the  country.  It  is  written  with 
great  freedom,  and  often  with  great  forcpe  of  argument.  It  flat- 
ters few  national  prejudices— except  our  love  of  detraftion  a^d 
abufe  ;  and  has  often  had  the  merit  of  maintaining  bold  truths, 
both  againft  the  party  in  power,  and  the  prevailing  fentiments  of 
the  nation.  It  confifts,  in  general,  of  folid  argument  and  copious 
detail ;  with  little  relief  of  general  declamation, '  and  no  attraction 
of  playfulnefs.  It  is  a  good  fign  of  a  people,  we  think,  when  a 
work  of  this  defcription  is  generally  read  and  ftudied  among  them. 
It  can  only  be  acceptable  to  men  of  fome  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
fome  independence  of  principle ;  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole, 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  fatisfadlion,  that  we  learned  the  extent 
of  its  circulation  among  the  middling  claflfes  of  the  community, 
and  the  great  fuperiority  of  its  influence  over  that  of  the  timid 
and  venal  prints,  which  fubfift  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  a 
party,  or  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  author's  original  anti-Jacobinifm  was,  like  all  other  anti* 
Jacobinifm  after  1800,  extravagant,  fcurrilous,  and  revolting.  But 
this  died  away ;  and,  for  the  three  or  four  laft  years,  till  very 
lately,  his  influence,  we  believe,  has  been  rather  falutary,  and 
we  have  been  well  pleafed  that  fuch  a  journal  fliould  be  in  exift- 
cncc.  Difgufted  as  we  have  often  been  with  his  arrogance  ;  irri- 
tated by  his  coarfe  and  clamorous  abufe ;  and  wearied  with  the 
needlefs  vehemence  and  difproportioned  fury  with  which  he  fre- 
quently defcanted  on  trifles,  we  could  ftill  admire  his  intrepidity, 
and  refpe£l  his  force  of  underftanding ;  and  were  glad  to  have  a 
journal  in  which  falutary  truths  could  be  ftrongly  fpoken,  and 
which  might  ferve  as  a  vehicle  for  independent  fentiments,  and  a 
record  of  neceflary,  but  unpopular  accufations.  With  this  ge- 
neral impreflfion,  We  could  eafily  make  allowance  for  the  cxceflcs 
into  which  the  author  was  habitually  betrayed,  either  by  the  dc- 
ft€t^  of  his  education,  or  by  his  known  political  partialities ;  and  af- 
ttt  fetting  afide  his  raving  about  the  funds  and  the  committee  at 
Lloyd's — his  tralh  about  the  learned  languages — and  his  ignorant 
fcurrility  about  Mr  Malthus — we  had  ftill  fome  toleration  in  ftorc 
for  his  zeal  for  the  Bourbons,  his  horror  at  revolutions,  and  his 
jcakmfy  of  the  democratical  part  of  our  conftitution. 

Within 
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Within  the  laft  fix  months,  ,however,  he  has  undergone  a  moft 
extraordinary  and  portentous  transformation.  Inftead  of  the 
champion  of  eftablifhment,  of  loyalty,  and  eternal  war  with  ail  re- 
volutionary ageacy,  he  has  become  the  patron  of  reform  and  re- 
formers ;  talks  hopefully  of  revolutions  ;  fcofRngly  of  Parliament  \ 
and  cavalierly  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  declaims  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  reprefentation,  and  on  the  iniquities  of  placemen  and  penfion- 
ers,  in  the  very  phrafes  which  have  been  for  fome  time  laid  afide  by 
thofe  whom  he  ufed  to  call  levellers  and  Jacobins. 

The  inconfiftencies  and  apoftafies  of  a  common  journalift,  cer- 
tainly are  neither  fo  rare  nor  of  fuch  Importance  as  to  deferve  any 
notice  from  us.  But  Mr  Cobbett  is  not  quite  a'common  journalift; 
and  his  cafe  is  fomewhat  peculiar.  He  has  more  influence,  wc 
believe,  than  all  the  other  journalifts  put  together ;  and  that  in- 
fluence is  ftill  maintained,  in  a  good  degree,  by  the  force  of  his 
perfonal  charaGer.  He  holds  a  high  tone  of  patriotifm  and  inde- 
pendence ;  he  puta  his  name  to  all  his  publications ;  and  manfully 
invites  all  who  diflent  from  his  opinions,  to  meet  him  in  the  fair 
field  of  public  difputation.  Another  peculiarity  in  Mr  Cobbett's 
cafe  is,  that  he  ftill  ftoutly  aflTerts  his  confiftency ;  and  main- 
tains, that  with  a  very  moderate  allowance  for  the  exaggera- 
tions  of  a  difputant,  and  for  adlual  changes  in  the  pofition 
©f  our  affairs,  the  doflrines  which  he  now  promulgates  are 
the  fame  which  he  has  held  and  expreflTcd  from  the  beginning. 
He  has  neither  professed  to  be  converted  like  Mr  Redhead  Torke, 
nor  attempted  to  sneak  silently  to  the  other  side  like  the  herd  of 
venal  pamphleteers.  Though  our  quarrel  with  him,  therefore, 
be  entirely  on  the  score  of  the  tendency  of  his  later  productions, 
the  question  of  their  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  his  former 
professions  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  issue.  There  are 
many  who  believe  in  him,  partly  at  least,  on  account  of  the 
sturdy  honesty  to  which  he  lays  claim,  and  the  tone  of  confidence 
with  which  he  predicts  what  is  to  come,  and  pretends  to  have 
predicted  whatever  has  actually  occurred ;  and  there  are  few, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  have  received  any  impression  from  his 
writings,  whose  faith  in  his  reasonings  would  not  be  diminished 
by  a  conviction  of  the  inconsistency  or  versatility  of  his  successive 
opinions,  or  a  suspicion  of  the  share  that' passion  or  party  may  have 
had  in  their  formation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  paltry  or 
vindictive  motive,  but  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  his  authority 
to  its  just  standard,  that  we  think  it  necessary,  before  entering 
upon  the  examination  of  his  late  doctrines,  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  his  title  to  the  praise  of  consistency,  and  to  exhibit 
some  instances  of  what  has  certainly  appeared  to  us  as  the  most 
glaring  and  outrageous  contradiction. 
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The  first  thing  that  would  strike  any  one  who  had  only  known 
Mr  Cobbett  as  the  author  of  the  Porcupine,  and  the  earlier  vo- 
lumes of  the  Political  Register,  on  looking  into  any  of  his  later 
numbers,  would  be  the  teims  of  high  and  unmeasured  praise 
with  which  he  speaks  of  the  political  principles  and  proceedings 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  We  were  perfectly  certain,  that  these 
same  principles  had  formerly  been  the  object  of  his  most  furious 
reprobation,  and  had  an  obscure  recollection  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  himself  had  occasionally  been  subjected  tp  the  discipline 
of  his  pen.  In  looking  back  to  the  Register  for  the  year  190.2, 
we  were  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  excess  and  scurrility  of 
the  abuse  which  was  then  poured  out  on  the  present  idol  of  the 
author.  Some  of  the  following  passages  form  so  extraordinary 
a  contrast  with  those  which  Mr  Cobbett's  readers  hare  latrfy  been 
In  the  habit  of  perusing,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
transcribing  them. 

In  the  Register  for  July  1802,  (vol.  11.  p.  51.),  this  loyal 
,  politician  observes,  •  To  read  Uie  bills  and  advertisements 
which  have  been  published  in  the  county  of  Middleeex,  one 
would  believe  that  the  contest  was  not  between  two  gentlemen, 
but  between  the  magistrates  and  the  thieves ;  and  that  the  great 
'  t>ody  of  those  who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett, have  done  so  with  a  hope,  that,  if  he  were  successful^  there 
Would  be  an  end  to  all  legal  punishment ;  and  that  crimes  of  every 
sort  might  he  committed  in  perfect  security.  *  TTie  same  observation 
is  repeated  at  p.  90.  of  the  same  volume,  where  it  is  facetious- 
'  ly  observed,  that  *  the  road  to  Brentford  is  lined  with  ragged 
wretches  from  St  Giles's,  bawling  out.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
no  Bastile ;  and,  at  the  Hustings,  there  are  daily  some  half  dozen 
convicts,  who  have  served  out  their  time  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, amusing  the  rabble  with  execrations  on  the  head  of  Mr  Main- 
waring,  *  &c.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  worthy  Baronet  is  repeat- 
edly branded  as  the  friend  of  the  convicted  traitor  O'Connor,  and 
the  acquitted  traitor  Horne  Tooke,  and  held  up  to  detestation  as 
*  the  demagogue  with  his  crew,'  or  *  his  gallows-hating  citizens. ' 
It  would  be  endless  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  this  temper  is 
indicated.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  composed.  *  To  reason  with  such  a 
man  *  (as  Sir  Francis  Burdett)  *  would  be  absurd.  He  must  be 
treated  with  siUnt  contempty  or  be  combated  with  weapons  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  pen.  While,  however,  we  declare  our  abliorrence  of 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  man  who,  in  alluding  to  tlie 
British  government,  speaks  of  "  hired  Magistrates,  Parliaments 
'And  Kings  :  ** — while  we  detest  and  loathe  Sir  Francis  Burdett ; — 
while  we  could  trample  upon  hijfi  for  the  falje^-  base  and  insolent 
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insinuations  respecting  lotir  and  his  Sovereign,  *  &c.  &c.  Pol* 
Reg,  voL  II.  pt  151. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  cf  reading  the  Political  Register, 
may  find  an  amusing  contrast  to  these  effusions  in  almost  any  of 
the  numbers  %^hich  have  been  published  for  the  last  six  months. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  see  that  Journal,  vre  shall 
extract  a  few  passages.  It  is  needless  to  quote  any  thing  which 
he  says  in  his  laboured  ^nd  pertinacious  defence  of  the  patriotic 
Baronet  on  occasion  of  his  rupture  with  Mr  Whitebread ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  complaint  bitterly  of  his  old  favourite  John 
Bowles,  for  having  used  ^  the  most  false  and  scurrilous  expressions 
relative  to  Sir  Francis.  *  In  toL  XL  p.  4<3S,  he  is  represented  zs 
having  beett  uniformly  hated  by  every  party  which  had  existed 
in  his  time,  becateisft  they  were  bent  upon  fattening  on  the 
public  money,  and  knew  that  he  would  oppose  diem.  In 
p.  871.  of  the  same  volume,  he  says  to  the  electors  of  West* 
minster,  ^  If  you  succeed  in  causing  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be 
returned  to  Parliament,  you  iave  done  more  fir  the  country 
in  fourteen  days,  than  has  been  done  fir  it  during  the  last  hundrm 
years. '  At  p.  990,  there  is  this  unequivocal  confession  of  faith, 
*  We,  the  people  of  England,  yiirf  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  it 
mtr  best  friend  ; — we  participate  in  his  principles      we  rely  on  his 


the  circulators  of  the  a-hundred-times  refuted  calumnies  against 
him,  and  look  forward,  with  confidence,  to  the  day  when  those 
calumnies  will  be  drowned  in  die  unanimous  appla*use  of  a  no 
longer  besbtt^ people*  *  After  this,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find 
our  exulting  author  congratularing  the  country  upon  his  being 
able  to  open  a  new  volume  with  an  account  of  *  the  chairing  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  *  which  he  is  pleased  to  consider  as  the  me- 
morable sign  of  an  aera  in  politics  ;  and  afterwards  stating,  that 
*  when  the  worthy  Baronet's  head  became  visible  above  the  crowd, 
the  air  rang  with  a  shout,  in  which,  had  the  King  been  in  town, 
he  would  nave  heard  the  voice  of  his  people — the  sound  of  that 
voice  which  he  will,  ere  long,  hear  from  all  his  subjects,  the 
voice  of  love  and  admiration  of  those  who  are  the  real  friends  of 
the  country,  and  of  indignation  at  those  who  are  its  real  aie- 
mies, '  &c.  This,  we  believe,  is  enough  for  our  purpose ; 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  withhold  from  our  readers  that  spirit- 
ed and  liberal  paragraph,  in  which  Mr  Cobbett,  in  expressing 
his  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the  name  of  the  ignoble  Lord 
Howick  should  ever  be  connected  with  that  of  his  darling  patriot, 
is  pleased  to  say,  that  if  any  man  had  told  him  that  such  st 
connexion  had  been  hinted  at,  •  he  would  almost  have  been 
tempted  to  spit  in  his  face  !  ' 


talents  and  i: 


of  his  declarations  ; — we  despise 
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Now,  we  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  Mr  Cobbett,  or  Mr 
Cobbett's  admirers,  can  reconcile  these  passages.  They  will  scarce- 
ly venture  to  say,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  held  in  1802.  Whatever  may  be  his  errors  or  hi» 
demerits,  the  wortliy  Baronet  is  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  praise  of 
consistency  j  and  his  late  political  addresses  are  at  least  as  ob- 
noxious to  zealous  loyalists  and  antijacobins,  as  those  which  ex- 
cited Mr  Cobbett 's  indignation  at  ttie  first  of  those  periods.  But 
the  timesy  it  will  be  said,  have  changed  they  have  come  round 
to  Sir  Francis,  and  have  carried  Mr  Cobbett  along  with  them  1— « 
This  will  not  do ;  there  is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  will  say, 
that  in  1 802  there  was  more  to  be  apprehended  from  Jacobinism 
than  in  1807,  or  that  there  was  less  need  to  clamour  for  a  reform 
in  parliament,  and  a  check  to  corruption,  at  the  former  than  at 
the  latter  period.  It  remains,  then,  that  Mr  Cobbett  himself  has 
changed. — ^We  cannot  help  it ;  nor  do  we  think  tliere  is  any  great 
harm  in  it :  the  change  is  perhaps  for  the  better  :  for  though  w^ 
can  by  no  means  go  along  with  the  rapturous  encomiums  which 
he  now  bestows  on  the  object  of  his  former  detestation,  we  really 
felt  quite  as  much  disgusted  with  the  abuse  which  he  then  poured 
upon  him.  We  never  thought  that  the  constitution  was  in  any 
great  danger  from  the  worthy  Baronet's  plan  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  annual  parliaments  ;  and  certainly  are  not  of  opinion,  that  his 
return  to  parliament  is  the  most  propitious  and  important  event 
which  has  happened  in  England  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
Both  opinions  appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat  absurd  and  irrational ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  little  extraordinary,  that  they 
should  both  have  been  zealously  maintained  by  one  and  the  same 
individual,  and  that  this  individual  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
value  himself  upon  his  politkral  consistency.  The  merits  of  Mr 
Cobbett's  new  creed,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  appreciate  by  and 
by  :  we  think  it  already  pretty  apparent,  that  it  bears  no  great 
resemblance  to  his  old  one  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hint 
to  his  admirers,  that  it  might  be  as  well,  if  one  whose  faith  is  so 
liable  to  be  unsettled,  did  not  persecute  with  such  intolerance  all 
who  ventured  to  oppose  it. 

But  his  conduct  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  perhaps  is  influenced 
by  some  private  attachment,  and  his  judgment  of  other  public 
men  is  more  temperate  and  consistent.  We  can  see  no  proofs  of 
this  ; — all  are  treated  in  the  same  way,— rpraised  extravagantly  to- 
day,— abused  outrageously  to-morrow.  We  do  not  recollect  any 
one  (except  perhaps  Mr  Windham)  of  his  original  favourites,  upon 
whom  he  has  not  heaped  the  ordure  of  his  ignoble  abuse  ;  and 
jicarcely  one  whom  he  reprobated  at  the  beginning,  who  has  not 
been  compensated  at  last  by  the  most,  preposterous  encomiums. 
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Mr  Pitt,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  was  the  greatest  of  the  great, 
the  saviour  of  Europe,  the  most  magnanimous  of  statesmen;  latiely, 
his  readers  have  only  heard  of  him  under  the  appellation  of  *  that 
shallow-brained  boaster, ' — ^that  patron  of  peculation, — that  poor, 
hollow,  bombastic  declaimer,  &c.  Of  Mr  Fox,  he  said  in  1802, 
that  he  never  thought  him  a  person  of  any  political  importance,  or 
one  who  could  ever  have  any  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  338) ;  he  is  even  guilty  of  the  atrocious  absurdity  of  a«- 
verring,  with  all  the  seriousness  and  animosity  which  he  can  musj* 
ter  for  the  occasion,  that  he  believes  the  only  object  of  that'illus**' 
trious  person's  journey  to  Paris,  in  1801,  was  to  make  himself  minU* 
ster  of  this  country  hy  the  help  of  Bonaparte*  (p.  343.)  He  thanki8> 
heaven,  that  of  all  his  manifold  sins,  that  of  ever  having,  either  in' 
thought,  word  or  deed,  been  an  adherent  of  Charles  Fox,  is  liot^ 
among  the  number;  and  that  he  only  breaks  through  the  silence  ify 
disdaiuy  on  account  of  the  consequence  which  he  derives  from  the: 
friendship  of  the  First  Consul,  (p.  714?.)  He  more  than  insinuates' 
his  affection  for  rebels,  regicides,  and  traitors  ;  resents  his  *  loath- 
some calumnies '  on  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  his  *  miserable  at- 
tempts to  defend  the  characters  of  Russel  and  Sydney ; '  and  con- 
cludes with  asking,  *  Where,  Sir,  shall  I  find,  in  all  the  cumbrous 
volumes  of  harangues  which  you  have  uttered  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  treasons  and  conspiracies  against  the  throne  and  the  life 
of  your  Sovereign,  one  single  sentence  or  phrase  expressive 
of  your  abhorrence  of  those  diabolical  machinations?'  (p.  719.) 
To  this  despicable,  disloyal,  detestable  statesman,  Mr  Cob- 
bett  has  himself  stated  (vol.  vi.  p.  515.)  that  he  afterwards 
ivent  over;  he  calls  him  repeatedly,  *  public-spirited  and  mag- 
nanimous, *  and  declares,  that,  out  of  the  five  great  questions  to 
which  his  life  had  been  devoted,  there  never  had  been  but  one 
on  which  they  disagreed.  In  a  Number  published  since  his  death, 
he  speaks  of  the  departed  statesman  in  the  following  terms.  *  He 
who  was  in  his  nafure  kind  and  indulgent  to  a  fault ;  who  was 
nvonderfully' gifted  in  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  of  judging; 
whose  heart  and  mind  were  always  disposed  to  the  right  side ;  and 
who  only  wanted,  as  Major  Cartwright  observes,  the  resolution 
to  say  nay  to  bad  men. '  (vol.  xi.  p.  593.)  The  truth  of  this  cha- 
racter might  atone  for  much  hastiness  or  error ;  but  nothing  can  / 
expiate  the  base  scurrility  with  which  it  stands  contrasted  ;  nor  was 
it  fit  that  an  encomium  on  Mr  Fox  should  be  pronounced  by  lips 
polluted  with  libels  which  only  atoned  for  their  malignity  by  their 
gross  and  contemptible  absurdity. 

The  minor  characters  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Mr 
Sheridan  is  a  very  eloquent  and  patriotic  person,  while  he  is  op- 
posed to  Mr  Aldington;  when  he  stands  against  Sir  Francis 
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Burd«tt,  he  is  a  peculator, — a  player, — and  a  tool  of  corruption. 
Horne  Tooke  is  branded  through  many  volumes,  as  a  republican, 
Jacobin,  and  demagogue.  He  is  even  accused  pretty  distinctly  of 
having  been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  yet  we  find,  in  a  late 
Number  (vol.  xi.  p.  872.),  a  most  gracious  and  polite  invitation 
to  him  to  come  forward  for  the  public  service  \  *  nor  do  I  believe ' 
says  Mr  Cobbett  *  that  if  the  gentleman  who  is  represented  as 
having  such  absolute  power  over  Sir  Francis  Burdett  were  once 
more  to  stand  forward  in  public  life,  he  could  in  a  short  time 
hence  meet  with  any  o£  the  prejudices  which  have  heretofore 
existed  against  him. '  Even  Mr  Bowles,  who  is  now  the  constant 
object  of  Mr  Cobbett's  scorn  v  and  derision,  was  once  considered 
by  him  in  the  light  of  a  respectable  coadjutor.  In  the  second 
volume  we  hear  of  his  valuable  pamphlets,  and  of  Mr  Cobbett's 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  they  contain.  The  senti- 
ments of  Mr  Bowles,  for  which  we  certainly  entertain  no  great 
respect,  were  always,  we  believe,  the  same  which  he  now  pro- 
fesses. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  we  infer  from  this  strange  alternation  of 
praise  and  blame  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Cobbett  ?  Why,  that  no- 
body should  care  much  for  either  5  that  they  are  bestowed  from 
passion  or  party  prejudice,  and  not  from  any  sound  principles  of 
judgment ;  and  diat  it  must  be  the  most  foolish  of  all  things,  to 
take  our  impressions  of  the  merit  of  any  individual,  from  a  man 
whose  own  opinions  have  not  only  varied,  but  been  absolutely  re- 
versed, witlun  these  four  years.  The  consideration  of  tliis  versa- 
tility in  Mr  Cobbett^s  likings  and  dislikings,  has,  we  will  confess^ 
been  a  considerable  encouragement  to  us  in  the  task  of  reviewing 
his  lucubrations.  When  we  first  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point 
out  the  pernicious  parts  of  his  tenets,  we  were  a  litde  appalled 
by  the  prospect  of  the  weekly  abuse  with  which  we  lay  our  ac- 
count with  being  rewarded ;  but  when  we  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  our  reading,  how  kindly  he  repays  the  victuns  of  his  oc- 
casional reprobation,  we  grew  quite  easy  upon  that  subject ; — sa- 
tisfied dbat,  if  he  should  abuse  us  for  a  month  or  two  to  come,  he 
will  make  us  ample  amends  in  the  long-run,  and  end  by  being  the 
most  devoted  of  our  admirers. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  Mr  Cobbett's  opinions  of 
men  ;  and  though  they  are  opinions  of  public  men,  zan^  delivered 
on  public  principles,  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  plea,  that  they 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  caprices  of  personal  afection^ 
and  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  is  not  completely  made  out^ 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his  opinions  have  undergone  as  great  a 
change  with  regard  to  the  substantial  measures  of  policy  which 
lie  has  always  been  occupied  in  discussing,  as  with  r^ard  tp  the 
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merits  of  the  individuals  by  whom  they  have  been  proposed] 
And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  no  test  of  con- 
sistency at  all,  for  a  writer  to  be  able  to  Say,  I  hate  always' 
been  an  enemy  to  peculation  ;  or,  I  have  uniformly  been  a  friendi 
to  the  constitution.  No  man  in  this  country  ever  pretended  to 
defend  peculation,  or  to  impugn  the  constitution  in  direct  terms  ; 
nor  have  any  parties  ever  been  arrayed  against  each  other,  who 
were  not  perfectly  agreed  as  to  these  and  other  general  proposi- 
tions. It  is  not  then  in  his  uniform  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  or  of  hostility  to  those  who  endanger  it,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  Mr  Cobbett's  political  con- 
sistency. It  is  in  the  specific  measures  which  he  has  succesively 
held  out  as  necessary  for  its  defence,  and  the  views  and  argu- 
ments by  which  he  has  at  different  times  affected  to  support  it.. 

After  having  been  himself,  for  ten  years,  by  far  the  loudest  and 
most  violent  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  terrify  us  with  the 
dangers  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  example  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Mr  Cobbett  could  sit  down  coolly,  on  the  11  th  of  July 
1807,  and  write  these  words.    *  For  the  last  fourteen  years^ 

*  alarms  referring  to  the  French  revolution,  have  from  time  to  time* 

*  been  played  off  upon  this  nation,  and  that  too  with  woeful  and 

*  disgraceful  success.    To  these  alarms,  artfully  excited  and  kept 

*  up,  the  jcountry  owes  almost  the  whole  of  her  present  difficul- 

*  ties  ;  for,  had  it  not  be^n  for  the  fear  men  entertained  of  the 

*  overthrow  of  all  order,  law,  and  religion,  Pitt  never  could  have? 

*  held  so  long  that  power,  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  entailed  such 

*  a  train  of  curses  upon  us.  Let  the  people  look  to  this.  Let  thent 

*  take  care  not  to  be  alarmed  again  into  an  approbation  of  seveii 

*  years  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Let  them  take  spe-^ 

*  cial  care  not  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  only  way  to  have  theif^ 

*  liberties  secured,  is  to  have  them  taken  away  from  them. '  (voU 
xii.  p.  36.)  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  general  specimen  of  con- 
sistency ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  somewhat  more  particular. 

The  points  upon  which  Mr  Cobbett  has  descanted  with  thef 

freatest  zeal  and  animation  for  th^  last  four  months,  are,  1st, 
he  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  representation ;  2d,  The  be;^efit 
of  frequent  elections  ;  and,  8d,  The  necessity  of  removing  all 
placemen  as  well -as  pensioners  from  the  houses  of  Parliament. 
Now,  upon  each  of  these  subjects,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
perusing  his  opinions  some  years  ago  and  the  comparison  of 
those  opinions  with  the  doctrines  which  he  now  maintains  with 
so  much  zeal  and  confidence,  furnishes  a  contrast,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  not  less  instructive  and  amusing  than  that  which  has  been 
already  presented  in  his  judgments  of  individuals. 

Upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,'  wc  hate  a  pretty 
VOL.  X.  KO.  20i.  C  6  decisive 
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decisive  diatribe  in  an  angry  letter  to  Mx  Wilberforcpi  in  Ja^uai}]{ 
1 803.    The  leading  accusation  against  that  gentleman  i$y  that 
had  once  patronized  that  detesuble  cause*    ^  Of  the  clamcmrs  fc^ 

*  parliamentary  reform, '  says  he,  *  first  beguii  by  you  and  you^ 
^  associates,  how  numerous  ami  how  gi;eat  haye  been  the  eV)}&  I 

*  No  small  portion  of  the  discontents  and  dangers  which  have  ex^ 
'  isted  in  England  an([}  Ireland,  arose  from  the  doc^trin^is  gr^fn^lr 
'  gated  by  the  parliamentary  reformers;  whos^  wild  notious^  ioiMV 

*  herent  plans,  and  nonsensical  phraser,  wei^  adopted  by  all  UipQei 

*  seditious  and  treasonable  combipationjs  which, '  &c«  Hfi  tj^^ 
falls  foul,  in  still  stronger  terms,  of  the  reform  societies  of  178^( 
and  1785 ;  and  after  stating,  in  italics^  that  ^  i^orne  Tooke,  wh^ 

*  was  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  pleaded,  in  defence,  tjhat  A|# 

*  society  had  in  view  no  other  object  than  that  which  ^ajd  h^^Tk 

*  pursued  by  you  and  your  coadjutors, '  he  goes  on  to  co^^ude^. 
that  ^  the  principles  broached  and  promulgated  by  you  an^  JPS^t. 

*  associates,  were  such  as  led  to  the  commission  of  high  treason^ 
^the  most  heinous  of  all  earthly  offences — the  compassing  an^L 

*  imagining  the  death  of  the  King^ '  vol.  III.  p».  35.  There  are 
many  other  passages  in  which  the  same  principles  are  delivered  r 
and  not  only  the  rebellions  in  Ireland,  but  the  revolution  in 
France,  referred  to  the  pernicious  example  of  those  among  us  wbo' 
first  set  on  foot  <  those  wild  and  presumptuous  projept^'  for 
parliamentary  reform. 

After  this^  it  is  really  edifying  to  hear  Mr  Gobbe^  exqlaim^ 
ing,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  *  the  people  know  very  vvelL 
how  the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen ; '  and  actuary  quot- 
ing the  words  and  resolutions  of  the  very  reform€ffs  of  1782, 
in  order  to  ask  Mr  Perceval  whether,  in  suph  a  state  ojf  the 
representation,  it  be  not  a  mpckery  to  call  an  election  an  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  ef  the  people,,  or  *  whether  men  ought  to  he 
^  Veviled,  and  punished  as  traitors  and  seditious  libeller^,  because 
<  they  are  discontented  with  such  a  state  of  things,— because 

*  they  wish  for,  and  seek,  an  improvement  in  the  representation. 

*  Anc^  I  put  it  to  your  reason, he  adds,  *  whether  the  upholding 
'.such  a  state  of  things^  and  such  revilings  and  punishings,  be  the 

*  likely  means  of  calling  forth  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  defence  of 

*  the  government. '  vol.  XI.  p.  863.  Throughout  all  the  later 
numbers,  indeed,  his  main  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Whigs, 
as  well  as  the  followers  of  Mr  Pitt,  is,  that  none  of  them  took 
any  measures,  while  in  power,  for  carrying  into  effect  those  great 
plans  of  parliamentary  reform,  for  which  they  had  affected  so 
much  zeal  while  in  opposition. 

Upon  the  same  important  subject,  combined  with  the  consi- 
deration of  the  effects  of  frequent  election,  we  have  a  still  fulkr 
and  more  elaborate  picture  of  Mf  Cobbetl's  original  ^^^inieiv^s. 
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In  ib  summary  of  politics  for  June  1802.  He  there  observes, 
on  occasion  of  a  recent  dissolution  of  Parliament,  that  *  the  peo-» 

*  pie  had  been  told,  in  two  factious  addresses,  that  they  are  not  re^i 

*  presented  in  the  House  or  Commons  ;  that  that  assembly  is  no 

<  longer  what  it  used  tx>  be.j  and  that,  until  it  be  reformed,  it  is 

*  m  vain  for  thena  to.  hope  for  any  good  from  that  quarter. '  How 
exactly  diose  fajEtiaus  addresses  coincide  with  Mr  Cobbett's  own 
sentiments  in  his  late  tetters  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster, 
none  of  hiis  readers  can  fail  to  perceivci  In  1802,  however,  he 
not  only  calk  them  factious,  but  goes,  on  to  state,  that  *  the 

*  words  reprtstntatim  and  dtctive  franchise^  have  done  much  to- 

<  wards  confuting  the  brains,  and  corrupting  the  hearts  of  his  Ma- 
^  jesty's  subjects  \  and  though  he  has  not  the  power  of  dissipating 
^  the  fatal,  delusion,  it  is  yet  his  duty  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 

*  attempt. '  In  the  prosecution  of  this  laudable  endeavour,  he  pre- 
sents his  readers  with  a  picture  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  repre* 
isentation  in  one  o£  the  states  of  America,  *  where  the  elective 
franchise  was  as  imLversal  as  even  Sir  Francis  Burdett  could  havd 
wished  it  y  *  and  assures  thent  that  the  choice  frequently  fell  up* 
oit  bankrUpb,^  swindlers,  quacks,  atheists,  &c.  The  rational 
of  all  which  he  gives  very  much  at  his  ease  as  follows;    *  The 

*  caus6  of  their  preposterous  choice  is  this.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
^  pie  of  all  nations  are  so  fond  of  nothing  as  of  powen  Men 

*  sense  know  that  the  people  cati  in  reality  exercise  no  power  which  will 

*  not  tend  to  their  own  injury.   Hence  it  is,  that  in  states  where  the 

*  popular  voice  is  unchecked  by  a  royal,  or  sotoe  other  hereditary 
■  influence,  that  voice  ie^  /iw  times  out-  ^  ten,  given  in  favour  of 

*  those  fawning  parasites,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  Aeir  own  inters 
'  est  and  ambition,  profess  to  acknowledge  ho  sovereignty,  but  that 

*  of  the  people,  and  who,  When  they  once  g#  into  power,  rule 

*  the  poor  sovereign  with  a  rod  of  scorpions,  *  &c;  He  then 
quotes  an  American  p^phleteer  in:  proof  of  the  shocking  state 
of  the  legislatures  in  that  nepublic )  and  concluded)  ^  Siich,.Bng4 

<  lishmen,  is  the  description  of  a  le^isladve  assembly,  where.  e<« 

*  qual  representation*'  prevatls<;  wiere  almost  every  man  has  a 
^  vote  at  elections  \  and' where  these  elections  do  annually  occur* 

*  The  ambitious  knayess,  who  flatter  you  with  high  notions  of  yout 
^  rights  ind  privilege8,r-who  are  everlastingly  driving  in  your  earst 

*  the  blessings  of  what  they  call  the  elective  franchise,  \krish  to  add 
*'to  the  number  of  electors,  because  they  well  know  that  diey 
*"  would  thereby  gajn  an  accession  of  strength^ '  &c;  vol.  I.  p.795i> 

Compare,  with  these  passages,  the.whoie  tenor  of  the  author's 
kte  addresses  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and,  in  particular^ 
his  late  anticipation  of  another  Westminster  election,  which,  h^i 
^ays,  *  will  be  a  gr^at  good,^an  unmixed  gopdi— a  good  indisH 

C  c  2  putabl^^ 
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putable,— a  good  which  will  make  up  for  many  and  many  an  evil ;  • 
and  the  passages  where  he  says,  *  So  unequivocal  are  the  advan- 

*  tages  of  an  election,  to  the  people  at  least,  that  I  should  suppose 
'  there  are  very  few  persons  unconnected  with  the  late  ministry 

*  who  must  not  rejoice  at  the  prospect.  To  chuse  our  representa- 

*  tives,  is  among  the  most  precious  of  our  rights.    It  is  our  just 

*  franchise  ;  and  can  there  Be  a  voter  in  the  whole  kingdom  who 

*  objects  to  have  an  occasion  to  exercise  it  ?    Can  the  exercise 

*  of  it  come  too  often  ? '  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  tone  he  quotes» 
with  warm  approbation,  the  excellent  speech  of  Mr  Frend  (vol.  XII. 
p.  10.)  in  which  it  is  stated,  *  The  public  demands  that  the  mem- 
^  bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  the  representatives  of  the 
5  public,  not  the  choice  of  a  few  private  individuals  5  that  Parlia- 

*  ments  be  frequent,  so  that  the  members  may  not  lose  sight  of 

*  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  *  &c. 

Mr  Cobbett's  great  modem  theme,  however,  is  his  detestation  of 
placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  the  leading  argument — if  we  must 
call  it  argument — of  his  late  Numbers,  is  directed  to  show,  that 
there  can  be  no  sahration  for  England  till  every  individual  of  this 
hateful  description  be  excluded  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  reform  by  which  alone  we  can  be  saved  from 
destruction.  We  are  wearied  now  of  turning  over  the  close  printed 
jpages  of  his  former  Numbers  for  doctrines  exactly  opposed  to  this.^ 
We  are  very  much  mistaken,  however,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
found  there ;  and  are  perfectly  positive  that  no  hints  of  this  new 
creed  are  to  be  met  with  in  anjr  writipg  of  his  published  so  long 
as  two  years  ago.  This,  of  itself,  is  quite  decisive  as  to  the 
state  of  nis  former  opinions.  Placemen  and  pensioners  have  sat 
in  Parliament  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  yet  Mr  Cob- 
bett  had  been  tcfn  years  a  patriotic  journalist  in  this  country,  be- 
fore he  found  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  against  this  dreadful 
abuse.  He  will  scarcely  pretend  that  there  are  more  placemen 
now  in  Parliament  than  there  were  three  years  ago  ^  and  if  their 
existence  there  be  now  so  mortal  to  the  constitution  that  no- 
thing short  of  their  total  expulsion  can  give  us  a  chance  for  its 
preservation,  it  surely, must  have  been  his  duty  to  have  proposed 
such  a  measure  before  Sir  Francis  Burdett  put  it  into  his  famous^ 
address  to  the  Electors  of  Middlesex.  The  merits  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  we  shall  consider  immediately.  We  are  now  speak- 
ing only  of  Mr  Cobbettfs  consistency  in  insisting  on  it  as  obvious-- 
\f  indispensable  to  our  salvation.  We  have  just  fallen  by  accident 
upon  the  following  passage,  in  an  abusive  letter  to  Mr  Wilber- 
jfotce  in  December  1 802,  in  which  the  propriety  and  legality  of 
placemen  sitting  in  Parliament  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  taJken 
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for  granted.  Discoursing  of  Parliamentaty  disinterestedness,  he 
says — *  Though  present  experience  teaches  us  that  some  men 

*  certainly  wish  for  office,  to  gratify  their  own  covetousness  and 

*  vanity ;  there  are  dthers,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  greater  number^  who, 

*  in  their  pursuit  of  power,  are  actuated  by  the  noble  motive  of 

*  advancing  the  power  and  happiness  of  their  Sovereign  and  their 

*  country.  That  considerations  of  a  private  nature,— -the  desirfe  of 
^  posthumous,  and  even  of  present  fame,  may  mix  themselves  a- 

*  long  with  this  great  leading  public  motive,  I  allow  : — But,  Sir,  I 
^  defy  you  to  show  me,  in  the  conduct  of  a  placeman  of  this  de- 
^  scription,  any  presumption  that  he  has  made  the  choice  of  his 
^  electors  subservient  to  his  own  interest  or  aggrandisement,  which 

*  will  not  apply  with  equal,  or  with  greater,  force  to  yourself, ' 
&c. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject,  we  think,  upon  which  Mr 
Cobbett  used  formerly  to  enlarge  with  such  frequency  and  zeal 
as  to  make  it  one  of  the  fair  characteristics  of  his  peculiar  opi- 
nions ;  we  meart  his  ardent  love  and  veneration  for  the  person 
and  family  of  the  Sovereign,  and  for  royalty  indeed  in  general. 
In  his  earlier  volumes,  there  is  much  fulsome  qant  and  disgusting 
raving  of  this  sort ;  but  since  he  has  embraced  the  creed  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  this  fine  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  evaporated.    In  his  number  for  S^th  March  1807,  be 
defends  the  toast  of  *  our  Sovereign  the  People, '  given  at  one 
the  worthy  Baronet's  dinners,  and  says,  he  has  no  other  obje;Cr 
tion  to  it  than  that  *  it  is  not  of  plain  unequivocal  meaning.  *■  Hp 
treats  with  considerable  derision  a  loyal  correspondent,  who  ha4 
said,  he  trusted  every  true  Englishmen  would  shed  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  in  support  of  ms  King ; — tells  him  the  King  hae 
about  200,000  gentlemen  in  red  and  blue  jackets  whose  business 
it  is  to  support  him,  and  that  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himir 
self; — ^and  that  such  views  of  devotion  may  be  reasonable  and 
manly  when  we  see  the  King  giving  up  any  point  whatever,  how^r 
ever  loudly  called  for,  or  from  whatever  quajrter.    After  this  he 
proceeds  to  justify  the  party  at  the  said  dinner  for  omitting  to 
drink  the  King's  health ;— contends  that  this  is .  merely  a  voluiv 
tary  expression  of  admiration  of  his  conduct, — ^and  that,  for  his 
own  part,  since  the  introduction  of  so  many  Hanoverian  sol- 
diers, the  exemption  of  the  King's  property  from  the  income- 
tax,  and  one  or  two  other  suspicious  things  of  th^  same  de- 
scription, he  has  not  felt  quite  so  much  of  that  admiration,  aitd 
does  not  choose  voluntarily  to  come  forward  w^idi  expressions  of 
that  sentiment,  &c.  (voL  XI.  p.  436.)    Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  Bourbons^  and  of  all  their  con- 
nexions, might  Ijave  been  expected  to  speak  of  the  sons  of  his 
pwu  Sovereign  in  ternis  of,  less  contempt  and  ac)rinKmy<?  His 
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)n  these  addresses,  as  .well  as  in  Mr  Cobbett's  defence  of  diem, 
both  the  parties  who  now  divide  Parliament,  are  stigmatized  as 
equally  possessed  by  a  sordid  j»pirit  of  self-interest  and  indiyidual 
^ggran^ise^nent  j  and,  though  differing  in  eyery  thbg  else,  dis- 
posed to  unite  heartily  against  lany  one  who  might  attack  the 
system  pf  jobbing  and  corruption  to  .which  both  ot  them  are  de- 
voted. Now,  these  parties,  it  i3  to  be  observed,  include  every 
one  member  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  in- 
deed, every  pne  individual  who  is  at  all  known  to  the  public  in  a 
political  /capacity,— except  only  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  those 
yiho  professedly  adhere  to  him.  Yet  both  these  parties,  and  ^ 
their  adherents',  are  uniformly  represented,  in  the  work  before  us, 
as  corrupted,  venal  yvretches,  intent  ypon  fattening  on  the  public 
money,  and  /leye^r  quarrelling  in  earnest  about  any  thing  but  theiir 
shares  of  it.  "fhe  present  Ji^inisters,  and  their  adherents,  are  ho- 
noured withjthe  appellation  of  ^  ousted  Treasury  clerks,  -  and  the 
.*  no  popery  faction  ;  ?  jvhile  all  yrhp  are  opposed  to  th^,  are 
massed  undejr  the  general  name  of  *  the  rump  of  whiggism,'  and 
treated  with  a  ,stijl  pore  plentiful  share  of  contumely  and  abuse. 

1  h  \t  these  jcensnres  do  actually  apply  to  the  whole  Legislature, 
and  wer!^  really  intended  to  haye  tnis  ejctensiye  applicationj  is  mani- 
fest, we  think,  frpm  the  terms  in  which  they  are  con.ceived ;  but  Mk 
Cobhett  has  Je^it  no  room  for  doubt  on  tlie  subjept,  and  has  deUvered 
his  sentiments  of  the  whole  coUectiye  assembly,  in  term3  that  ^dmit 
pf  no  misconstruction,  After  saying  of  the  late  Parliament,  that 
for  its  tyeafment  of  Mr  Paul  alone,  *  it  deserved  a  death  4^nii* 
thing  more  thin  political^  f  'and  that  it$  proceedings  wou|d  baye  be- 
come an  asse;nbly  of  basjiaws,  he  adds,  f  I  rejoijce  iiiat;  it  no 

*  longer  exist^.    I  rejoice  that  I  haye  an  opportunity  of  q^e^ung 

*  my  mind  of  it.  *  Rut  jits  ^jacqessor  |— No  matter  !  .1  cm  not  fot 

*  that,*  &c.  Of  thij^  supce^sor,  however,  he  favours  us.with 
jhis  sen.timents  by  and  by,  in  pretty  plain  terpris.  |n  speaking  of 
^e  xnption  for  adding  Sir  Franpij  ^jdrdett's  name  to  tlie  cpiPAiit- 
t:ee  of  fin^npe,  *^e  says,  f  With  respect  to  the  rejection  0f:  Stt 
f  Francis  by  the  House,  the  ^ing  was  quite nsLt^oa^lt ^^gm/i'^^t 
5  the  people  wp)ild  in  $nch  ?  case  expect-  Had  faj^  ni)j9K^3^<% 

ed,  I  should  haye  been  extrejn.ely  somr-i  bepau^e  HirQuld  have 

*  led  me  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right.  ■  yol.  j&tL  p*  .50,  la 
a  subsequent  number,  be  is  pleasj^  to  say,  *  I  see  n<H:'  the  leaft 

*  room  to  suppose,  that  any  insinuations,  however  fpulf  can  sink 

*  the  char^cj:er  pf  }:he  HouSe  in  the  opinion  pf  the  cpui^try>  No, 
f  the  tipuse  is  not  to  be'a^ected  by  insinuations  of  any.sptt.  It^ 
f  character  has  long  been  such  as  to  set  all  insinuations  at  defiance* 
f  I  yentiire  to  as$ert,  that  its  character  is  far  beyond  the  reaqh  of  de- 
\  traction, '  &c»  5cc.  p.  74?.  After  tliis,  we  need  not  quote  ^y  of  hi^ 
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sneers  at  the  Honourable  House,  and  its  faithful  guardianship  of 
the  public  purse, — or  at  the  House  of  Lords,  *  where  the  whole  he- 

*  reditary  wisdom  and  honour  of  the  nation  are  seated.  *  Still  less 
can  it  be  necessary  to  retail  any  of  his  good  old  democratical 
sayings  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  representation,  or  his  pro- 
phetic denunciation  to  Mr  Fox,  that  if  the  *  system  of  Pitt  was 
hot  abandoned,  the  consequence  infallibly  would  be,  the  annihi- 
lation of  all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  then  ex- 
isting race  of  public  men. ' 

What  we  have  now  referred  to  may  fuflBce  as  evidence  of  Mr 
Cobbett's  opinion  of  Parliament  and  public  men.  He  has  difqua^ 
lified  the  whole  of  its  prefent  members,  of  all  parties  and  defcrip- 
tions,  and  the  whole  of  thofe  who  were  oppofed  to  them,  with 
the  finglc  exception  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends  j  and 
no  good,  he  tells  us,  can  be  expe£lcd  from  that  quarter,  till  it  be 
filled  with  perfons  of  their  principles  and  defcription.  The  efla- 
bliflied  conftitution  and  ufages  of  Parliament  meet  with  as  little 
toleration  as  its  prefent  compofition.  No  placemen  xix  penfioners 
are  to  have  feats  in  either  houfe.  In  other  words,  the  minifters, 
'Vvho,  from  their  fituation  and  talents,  muft:  fooned  fee  the  need 
there  is  for  new  laws,  and  moft  thoroughly  undertond  their  ope- 
ration, are  to  have  no  voice  either  in  propofing  or  refifting  them  ; 
and  the  bkfled  efFeft  of  this  is  to  be,  that  •  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

*  mons  will  be  as  dull  as  a  Quaker  meetings  no  fixed  days  for  de- 

*  bating,  as  it  is  called;  no  fpeeches  of  three  hours  long  ;  and  the 
'  King  might  theii  change  his  fervants  when  he  pleafed,  without 

*  any  commotion  in  that  houfe,  which  has  no  more  bufinefs  with 
'  fuch  changes  than  the  mountebanks  of  Bartholomew  fair  have ;  * 
■ — f  and  this,  *  adds  Mr  Cobbett,  *  would  be  the  way  to  begin  to 

*  fight  France. '  vol.  xi.  p,  1087. 

As  to  the  ufages  and  forms  of  proceeding  in  Parliament,  which 
jare  matters  indeed  of  far  inferior  importance,  they  are  treated 
throughout  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  derifion  and  contempt.  As  to  the 
right  and  the  form  of  petitioning,  for  inftance,  Mr  Cobbett  takes 
occaliu^  layj  that  really  the  oeing  permitted  to  pray  does  not 
^  iTeem  nHrit^  boafting  of;  and  when  it  is  confidered 

that.theporfbn^  praying  are  addreifing  their  own  reprefentatives^  he 
can  fee  no  occauon  for  fuch  excejfively  humble  and  cringing  lan- 
guage.  He  then  proceeds — 

But,  gentkmen,  though  we  may  be  permitted  to  write  a  prayer« 
we  can  none  of  us  utter  that  prayer  to  the  objedts  of  our  application. 
It  muft  be  fo  uttered  by  fome  member  upon  whom  we  may  {by  fame  means 
or  other)  prevail  to  become  our  pfopitiatbr;  that  is  to  fay,  before  we  can 
bring  our  prayer  before  the  Houfe,  we  muft  obtain  the  Ipecial  confent  of 
one  pf  its  own  members.  Haring  fucceedcd  fo  far,  our  petrtion  is  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  to  be  read  by  a  derk,  who  ifiu  it  a  diUe  tn  Ae  middle  of  tbe 
Hbufe }  andy  a  very  great  comfint  it  is  to  bne  to  koow^  that  one'ii 
prayer  has  pafled  tbroogh  the  lips  of  a  man  who  wears  a  black  ^owq 
and  a  three-tiilcd  wig,  and  wbo,  at  it  irtrt,  for  th£  purpofe  of  prefenr* 
ing  clean  handt,  always  writes  in.  gloves..  Bur,  though  read,  ic  i^  not 
yet  certain  that  our  petition  will  be  attended  to.  Attended  to,  did  1 
say  ?  It  muft  firft  undergo  the  ceremony  of  a  motion  -and  olF  a  vote  ; 
it  muft  hare  a  m^ority  in  its  favour  before  it  can  be  permitted  to  fye 
vJ>on  the  table ;  and,  when  it  has  arrived  at  that  bbhoiir,  anbtbef  motion 
and  another  vote  of  the  majority  is.  required,  beTofe  a^y  thing  pio  be 
done  in  confeqUence  of  this  our  hamble  prayer ;  Foi'  hii'mble  it  ii^vft 
be,  that  being  a  quality  abfolutely  indifpenfabte. '    vol.  ii.  p.  39b. 

We  have  <]uoted  this  paflage  at  fonie  length,  not  becaufe  it  coo-; 
tains  any  thing  very  important  or  yery  o^iifivje  in.  its  fubftancei 
but  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  irreverent  ^nd  derifive  ftyle  in  whiidh 
the  author  habitually  fpeaks  of  aii  inftitutidti,  from  which  hcj 
good  nian  would  wiOi  jto  aj^iia^e  tlji^  affe^ip)^  or  relj^e^l;  of  ^ 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  gfofs  and  inSammateiyeM^ 
he  cohftanily  endeavours  to  excite  the  incRfi^haUoh  aiid  dilcbnteht 
of  the  people,  as  to  Ihe  difadvant^ges  pf  tneir  fifiiatioi),  and  tl^ 
abufea  to  which  the^  fnay  be  referred,  it  would  be  end^e'ft  tld^ 
<}uote  the  multitude  of  paflag^s  in  which  they  occur.  The  im- 
jnenfe  numbers  of  the.  poor,  and  the  incapacity  a  lattoiirbr  tq 
fubfift  a  fmall  family  from  his  wages j  are  r<^ated|y  iHclci  for- 
ward, afid  imputed  with  the  nioft  unblu{h>ng  poiifidence  tq 
ihe  number  of  fihectires,  the  extent  of  peculation,  and  the  fyf- 
tem  of  funding.   He  loves  to  talft  of  Ae  necdS^ty  oT  ch^n^ing 

*  a  fyftem  by  which  forty  milliQns  a  year  of  the  pe6ple!8  fiVings 
are  coHefted  and  dlftributed  into  hands,  through  which  Xhtj, 
naturally  pafs  to  the  metropolis,  ^hd  there  as  hatUrally  produce 
all  the  vices  of  which  we  complain. '  The  following  paj^agCi 
iiowever,  is  particularly  curious.  If  Mr  Cobbett  believes  3vc 
ftatethent  in  it  to  be  true,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  )ikj  to  tihat 
extraordinary  revolution  in  his  opinions  which  we  aet  oiit  wit}k 
remarking ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  maiy  serve  to  shd^  ,the  6pifii6n^ 
which  he  wishes  to  inculcate,  ^nd  the  len^As  to  which  pasaioi^  m 
or  prejudice  can  carry  him.  After  observmg  'tfjiaf  ^ubli^  men, 
in  general,  seemed  hot  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  greaf 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  genera]  way  of  ihinjciryg  on 
politics  since  1801,  and  especially  since  the  affair  of  XioVd  Melville, 
and  that  anti- Jacobinism,  which  had  previously  been  a  thriving 
trade,  had  since  been  on  the  decline,  he  takos  occasion  to  observe, 

*  There  was  a  time  when  a  cry  about  Jacobinism  or  dagger  to 
Jvthe  Church  would  have  had  great  weight.    But  those  cries  have 
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'  seen  tMt  dm/  pais :  every  man's  attention  Being  now  turned  to 

*  the  abirtes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  rfioney.  *  And  after- 
wardSi  *  Thfe,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  s'ok  poirtt  upoh  which  nien's  ati- 

*  tentron  is  now  earnestly  fixed.    Of  the  affairs  of  the  Cofitinerit, — of 

*  conquests  in  South  Annerica>— and  oi  means  of  'dtfefice  dt  honte^ 
^  they  have  ndt  leisure  to  think.  The  reading  of  tax-papers,  and 
'  the  providing  for  the  incessant  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  take 
f  up  all  their  tin\e.  Their  preseftt  grievous  burdens  i6  the  only  sub- 

*  ject  upon  which  they  can  be  expected  to  think ;  and,  while 
^  theyT«el  these  burdens,  they  know  that  enormous  peculations  re- 

*  main  unpunished  ;  they  see  no  hope  of  preventing  them  for  the 

*  future  5  and  they  feel  as  men  must  feel  under  such  circum<^ 
Vetances.  *    Voi.id,  p.*  816. 

.  A  people  thu6  defrauded  of  its  political  rights,  and  oppressed  in 
its  private  circumstances,  certainly  could  have  no  gteat  inducement 
t6  light  for  a  c()nsftitutioh  which  imposed  and  perpetuated  Mich  z* 
bo^mations  \  nor<:ould  it  look  forward  to  the  subversion  of  such 
k  cbnstitution  but  as  to  a  deliverance  from  tyrantiy, 'and  a  chance  ot 
restbration  to  happitie^s*  If  MrK^obbett  had  intend^,  therefore^ 
to  render  his  countrymen  IhdifFereftt  as  to  foreign  cortquew,  and 
flesirous  of  internal  t evolutiOfi,  he  cottld  not  JhaJv^  employed  other 
ihdkhs  than  those  to  which  he  ha»  actually  teSdrled.  We  pretend 
not  to  judge. of  his  intentions  as  to  Others  \  but,  tor  his  owti  indi- 
vidual part,  he  hais  spoken  his  oplAiott  pretty  frefeJy,  at  least  as  to 
iKe  probabtltty  and  desirableness  of  a  rierohitiofi.  There  are 
Jscatftered  throjighotrt  ^1  his  late  Numbers  general  exjfressions  of 
prophetic  exifftatioh  to  this  t^ffeb't  j^that  tlife  d^y  of  the  people 
come,— thata  terrible  cfotrte^  vHlI  soofi  -ffttOcffW  fO  tJlfe  w?trs  of 
taction,— and'  that  a  radical  dhatig^  must  be  made  in  mit  mternal 
system^  Th^  following  passage,  hotvevet,  Is.ttiore  full  and  ex- 
plicit; After  alltifflng  to  certain  advertilsem^ents  abotft  the  pufchase 
Df  ^etfts  in  Parliament,  Mt;  Cobbett  observes— 

<  f  rom  one  crtrhcr  t)f  the  kingdom  to  tl^e  othrt,  coirtjfjtion  extends 
fiis  baleful,  hre  fcrpcnt-hatching  wings.  Van  this  laft  ?  OUght  it  to 
iaji  ?  Of  wbsit  avail  is  it  that  the  mifcfeants  engaged  \t\  this  infamous 
traffic  call  us  jacobins  and  levfUcrt  ?  Will  any  onij  of  them  fay  that 
this  ought  to  be  ?  Has  any  one  of  them  the  ingenuity  to  find  oiit  any 
ihingi  evin  in  imaginatian^  ivorfe  thAn  this  ?  Poltficfatfs  fnay  endeavour  to 
ialarm  tts  with  cries  of  revolution^  and  divines  n>liy  preach  to  us  about  hellt 
■Jjut,  if  the  one  can  find  any  thing  more  difgfactfful^  or  the  other  arty  thing 
'tnore  danmahle^  than  what  is  dcfcribed  in  thefc  advertifemetiti,  I  befeech 
■them  fpeedily  to  exhibit  it  to  our  view.  Fifty-feven  of  thefe  advertifemeuts 
have  I  read  in  the  I^ndon  daily  papers ;  and  I  defy  any  man  living  to  pro- 
duce me^  in  the  hi/lory  of  the  whole  nvorld,  any  thing  fo  completely  defer iptive 
-of  national  degradation.  Well  may  Mr  Fawkes  fay,  in  his  addrefs  to  hii 
bte  conftituents  of  the  coopty  (5f  York,  that  a  feat  in  parliament,  which  he 

once 
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once  regarded  as  tbe  height  of  laudable  ambition,  he  now  view^  in  quite 
a  different  light ;  and  the  onljr  wonder  is,  that  he  fhould  have  been  till 
DOW  in  the  dark  upon  the  fubjed.  Again  I  call  upon  our  accufers^ 
upon  thofe  who,  for  hire,  denominate  ub  jacobins  and  levellers,  and  who 
cry  alood  for  the  prefenration  of  the  conftitution,  to  fay,  whether  the 
conftitution  fandions  thefe  things.  If  it  does,  what  an  infamous  ituh 
pofture  it  is !  and,  if  it  does  not,  it  is  we,  and  not  onr  revilers,  who  arc 
endeavouring  to  fupport  the  conftitution  of  England.  Aye,  it  is  we 
who  would  reftore  and  fupport  the  conftitution  ;  the  real  conftitution ; 
that  conftitution  which  fo  ftri^y  forbids  the  buying  or  the  felling  of  a 
£ngle  vote,  much  more  a  feat  in  parliament ;  that  conftitution  which  in- 
hibits peers  from  any  fort  of  interference  in  eledions,  and  that  fuppofes 
it  impoffible  that  any  peer  fhooh),  in  any  way,  fend  a  member  to  the 
Commons'  Houfe;  that  conftitution,  in  (hort,  which  forbids,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  and  under  levere  penalties,  every  one  of  the  abufes,  of 
which  we  complain  :  and  yet  have  the  hireling  revilers  the  audacity  to 
reprogch  os  with  a  wifti  to  overturn  the  conftitution  !  In  fuch  a  finte  the 
country  cannot  long  remain.  No  country  has  ever  long  remained  in  fuch  a 
fiate.  Thole  who  have  an  evident  intereft  in  perpetuating  abufes  ')f  aO 
.  forts,  may  endeavour  to  terrify  the  people  with  the  confequences  of  nubat  it 
called  a  revolution  ;  and,  from  a  revolution,  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  politics,  God  preferve  us !  but  a  change f  and  a  great 
change  toOf  mufl  come  ;  and  come  it  oui/,  in  one  way  or  anther,  and  that  ai 
no  dt/lant  day.  ^    Vol  xi.  p.  836-7. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  and  the  effects  of  invasion,  ISx 
Cobbett  says,  he  '  is  nrmly  persuaded  that  Bonaparte  never  medi* 
tated  a  march  to  the  Rhine  with  more  determination  than  he 
meditates  the  invasion  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  that  it  would 
be  infatuation  unparalleled  to  suppose  that  he  should  leave  tiiese 
lungdoms  untried : '  and  then,  on  diverse  occasions,  he  expresses 
his  apprehensions,  that  if  their  grievances  be  not  redressed,  the 
people  may  not  think  the  country  worth  fighting  for ;  and  main- 
tains, that  to  uphold  the  present  system  of  things,  is  not  the  waj 
t^ihcall  forth  their  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Government  The  most 
offensive,  and,  we  think,  the  most  suspicious,  passage  we  have 
met  with  upon  the  subject,  is  in  the  last  Number  which  has  reach- 
ed us.    The  author  is  there  pleased  to  say— 

*  I  . have,  from  long  thinking  upon  the  fubjed,  brought  myfelF  to  » 
conviction,  that  the  French  ne?er  will  fucceed  in  fubduing  us.  The 
tvby  and  the  wherefore  I  might  have  forae  difficulty  in  derailing  ;  but 
the  convi6iion  I  entertain,  and  under  it  I  am  eafy ;  and,  what  is  morc^ 
I  am  fully  pctfuaded,  that,  however  foroe  perfons  may  tremble,  this  con- 
vi^ion  is  felt  by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  men  in  the  natioiv 
I  do  not  reafon  much  upon  the  ma^er.  1  have  done  aiking  how  the 
French  can  get  here  or  to  Ireland,  ^nd  how  we  are  able  to  repel  theta. 
I  know  the  enemy  to  be  powerful  by  land,  and  that  he  may  foon  bccqme 
powerful  by  fca ;  I  fee  the  force  of  al)  Europe  Qollcd^ed  againft'  us,  an4 
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I  have  confidered  !n  detail  the  probable  adls  of  fuch  a  conqueror.  Bat 
wben  I  confider  who  we  have  for  Commandcrsy  and  particularly  For 
Commander  in  Chief ;  when  1  coniider  the  ftrength  of  our  armies  ;  whea 
I  confider  the  extent  of  our  immenfe  refources,  and  the  manner  of  dlftri- 
buting  thofe  refources  ;  when  I  confider^  in  fhort,  the  whole  of  the  force 
and  ftate  of  the  nation*  the  whole  of  the  foene  that  lies  before  me»^ — I  ftop 
not  to  reafon,  but  involuntarily  exclaim*  Buonaparte*  I  fet  thy  utmoft 
ingenuity*  power,  and  nuilice,  at  defiance  !  *    Vol.  xii.  p.  84-5. 

Now  we  know  Mr  Cobbett^s  opinion  of  our  Commanders,  and 
of  our  Commander  in  Chief ;  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him 
for  that  opinion  ;  but,  knowing  what  it  is,  we  ask,  whether  anj 
man,  capable  of  serious  counsel  or  of  proper  feeling,  could  possi- 
bly conceive  such  a  crisis  of  such  a  country  as  a  suitable  subject 
for  derision,  or  for  such  asinine  attempts  at  irony  and  humour  as 
are  exhibited  in  this  passage  ? — At  such  a  time,  it  is  the  duty  af 
all  who  possess,  or  who  hope  for,  any  influence  over  their  fellow*' 
citizens,  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  the  meansi 
by  which  they  may  be  averted.  To  affect  to  be  jocular  upon 
8uch  a  theme ;  and^  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  danger,  to 
present  us,  instead  of  counsels  or  exhortations,  with  paltry 
gibes  and  personalities,  appears  to  us  to  be  at  once  despicable 
and  insulting,  and  to  indicate  a  lamentable  deficiency  both  in  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  the  author. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  in  as  short  compass  as  possible,  to, 
iustify  the  representation  we  have  given  of  the  actual  tenor  of 
Mr  Cobbett's  recent  doctrines,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  in  a 
few  words,  in  how  far  the  doctrines  themselves  admit  of  justifi- 
cation. 

Laying  aside  his  mere  general  common-places  of  discontent 
and  disaffection,  we  think  Mr  Cobbett's  whole  argument  may  be 
reduced  to  this  single  proposition, — ^That  all  the  evils  under  wnich 
we  are  groaning,  are  produced  by  the  improper  composition  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  evil  in  its  composition  is  twofold.  First,  That  the  members 
are  not  fairly  chosen  by  the  people,  but  are  either  nominated  by 
the  influence  of  great  families,  or  purchase  their  seats  from  z 
junto  of  venal  electors  and,  secondly,  That  pla^remen  and  pen- 
sioners are  allowed  to  sit  in  both  houses.  The  radical  evil  to 
which  this  faulty  constitution  necessarily  gives  rise,  is,  that  the 
members  of  parliament,  instead  of  deliberating  for  Ae  general 
good,  are  engaged  in  a  constant  scramble  for  place  and  emolu* 
ment ;  that  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and  peculation  are  winked  at,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  votes  ;  and  that  pensions  and  sinecure  places 
are  multiplied  for  the  same  unconstitutional  purpose.  All  our 
other  miseries^  it  seemS|  m^j  be  traced  back  to  this  fruitful  source 
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of  destruction.  Tke  remedy,  however,  is  happily  very  obvious 
dnd  easy.  Make  the  elective  franchise  more  wide  and  equal,  and 
purge  the  houses  of  parliament  entirely  of  placemen  and  pen« 
sioners,  and  *  tlie  whole  will  be  accomplished  in  a  year ; '  but,  till 
this  be  done,  th^  people  can  take  no  interest  in  tne  proceedings 
of  government ;  nor  can  any  revolution  make  our  state  more  des-« 
perate  or  disgraceful  than  it  is* 

Now,  the  first  stand  we  would  make  against  Mr  Cobbett*s  dis- 
heartening representations,  is  on  the  ground  of  this  last  practical 
conclusion.  Admitting  the  whole  of  his  comprehensive  premiseSj^ 
We  object  stoutly  ta  his  ultimate  conclusion  ;  and  maintain,  that 
It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  something  a  great  deal  worse,  than  the. 
present  constitution  of  this  country,  with  all  its  rotten  boroughs,, 
sinecure  offices,  and  placemen  and  pensioners  in  parliament ;  and 
that,  even  allowing  all  these  to  be  evils  as  enormous  as  they  are 
now  represented,  there  is  still  such  a  vast  overb^^lance  of  good  in 
our  situation,  as  is  well  worth  a  struggle  to  preserve  \  and  that 
revolution  or  conquest  is  to  be  regarded  therefore  with  the  ut» 
most  abhorrence  and  dismay. 

This  is.  a  question  of  fact,  and  its  determination  is  fortunately 
S(S  pbyious  as  it  is  important.  So  far  from  being  a  country  thcf 
measure  of  whose  sufferings  is  full,  and  to  which  every  change! 
must  be  gain,,  we  conceive  it  to  be  obvious,  on  a  very  slight  con* 
•ideration,.  thiit  we  have  attained  a  greater  portion  of  happiness, 
ipd  civil  liberty,  than  have  ever  before  been  enjoyed  by  any  othet 
na^ipnj  and  that  the  frame  and  administration  of  our  polity  is^ 
with  all  its  defects,  the  most  perfect  and  beneficial  of  any  that 
men  have  yet  invented  and  reduced  to  practice.  We  have  per-* 
feot  liberty  of  person,  and  security  of  property  \ — ^we  have  an  ad-* 
ministration  of  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  that  is  not  only  im-» 
partial,  but  unsuspected ; — we  have  freedom  of  speech  and  o^ 
publication,  beyond  what  any  other  people  ever  experienced ; — 
ife  have  wealth,  and  police  and  morality,  superior  to  any  othef 
qountry  \  and  we  have  no  privileged  orders  possessing  a  monopoly 
of  tfee  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state.  These  advantages  wel 
h^ye  attained  under  our  present  system  of  government  5  and,  undet 
\%y  th^re;dpes  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may 
be  preserved  to  us  unimpaired.  We  conceive,  therefore,  tnat  8d 
fjir  from  h?i|i|ig  little  to  lose  by  cpnquest  or  revolution,  we  have! 
infinitely  more  than,  was  ever  possessed  by  any  other  people  ;  and 
tjiat,  as  the  good  which  we  already  have,  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
Mrhich,v?e  imagine  -sff^  are  de^prived,  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  criminal  and  imprudent  to  expose  it  to  any  considerable 
hazard,  for  the  despeprate  chance  of  increasing  it  by  the  uncertain 
issue  of  a  revolution.  these  things,  however,  be  at  all  as  we 
i  j^ave 
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have  wufi  rqMPtMffited  them^  what  thall  think  o£  the  patriotMm 
«r  t;be  wis^m  of  thpse^  who*  io  spite  of  all  tbiey  maintain,  that 

cpvmtry  is  in,  a  cteploraUe  atate^  aiid  raening  rapidly  for 
ttpri^onjrrrwho  dp.  what  they  can  to  weaken  tbs  attachment  of 
il%  citizen%— and  labour,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  render 
thf m  indifferent  to  ita  fate,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  perhaps  but 
tflde  1^0^  devoted  aui  aoanimous  zeal  can  effect  its  salvation  ? 

The  cpuntry.  ^hid^  enjoys  these  advantagea  must  be  worth, 
fiflhtiffg  ffif  wjiateyer  may  he.  the  defects  of  its  goyernment« 
"l^U  i^  QW-  first  posijbi^.  Our  second  is»  that  the  government 
cannQt  be  utterly  bad  and  detestable  under  whidbt  these  advan* 
tages  have  been  obtained  and  secured  for  so  long  a  period.  This^ 
T]l9quire^  no  cpmmentary  for  practical  purposes.  But  it  is  not  our 
inj^ntion  to  evade  the.  inquiry  to  which  Mr  Cobbett  has  defied 
us,;  and  we  dball.  proceed  therefore  to  consider  what  is  the  true 
nature  and  eittentof  the  defects  of  which  this  patriot  complains 
spi  vehemently,  and  whether  the  evils  on  which  he  has  ^larged^ 
truly  iipputahle  to  those  defects. 

We,  mpst  cordially  agree  with  Mi  Cobbett  at  ihe  outset,  that 
tb^e  is  a  great  deal  too  much  scrambling  for  place  and  emolu^ 
ment,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  nation  suffers, 
apd  has  sufiered,  in  its  substantial  interests,  firom  this  ignoble 
scrajQPible^  We  admit  also,^  that  those  who  sell  their  votqs  iot 
money  act  a  very  base  and  dishonourable  part,  and.  that  those 
who  buy  them  are  not  a  great  deal  better  \  but  we  deny  that  this  • 
scramble  arises  eithcar  fiom.there.  being  placemen  and  pensioners  in 
Parliament,— ror  from,  the  interference,  of  peers  in  elections, — or 
from  the  venality  pf  certain  boroughs  j — ^and,  so  far  from  beine  of 
opinioa  that  the  alteration  pf  those  parts  of  our  system,  according^ 
to  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Cobbett,  would  cure  tdhis  or  any'other  evil, 
we  are  persuaded  that  such  a  measure  would  have  a  contrary 
feet.  Placemen^  we  think,  are  better  in  Parliament  than  any 
where  eke;— the  influence  of  great  families  in  the  election  of 
ijiembers  is  rather  beneficial  th^  pernicious  — and  the  sale  of 
boroughs,  though,  dishonourable  to  those  who  are  concerned  ixi 
it,  is  in  nc^  danger  of  going  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  the  con- 
stitution in  any  hazard.  It  will  not  require  very  many  words, 
we  trust,  to  explain  ourselves  as  to  all  those  partficulars. 

The  discussion  may  perhaps  be  facilitated  by  first  considering, 
m  a  general  way,  wmt  are  tlie  duties  and  i^ctions  which  a  par-* 
Hament  has  to  perform  in  regard  to  the  people,,  and  what  are  its 
requisites  for  the  performance^of  those  functions.  On  a  former 
occasion  *■  we, endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative 
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sentative  legislature  must  be  that  which  reunited  in  itself  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  efiective  aristocracy  of  the  country^  or* 
contained  the  greatest  prcq>ortion  of  the  individuals  who  actually 
swayed  the  opinions  of  the  people,  by  means  of  their  birth^ 
wealth,  talents,  or  popular  qualities.  In  this  way,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shown,  that  the  nation  was  ultimately  governed  by 
the  same  individuals  who,  in  their  separate  capacities,  could  have 
directed  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  majoritv ;  and  that  this 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  opinions  and  wisnes  of  the  people 
could  be  practicallv  represented.  Now,  upon  this  footing  alene, 
as  it  is  evident  tnat  rank,  fortune,  and  official  situation,  are  a- 
mong  the  most  powerful  of  the  means  by  which  men  are  enabled 
individually  to  influence  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those  around 
them,  so  it  follows  that  those  qualifications  should  have  their  due 
share  in  returning  members  of  the  Legislature ;  and  that  the  go* 
vemment  could  not  otherwise  be  either  stable  or  respectable*  The 
neal  power  of  every  country  is  vested  in  what  we  have  called  its 
effective  aristocracy ;  and  tfiat  country  is  the  happiest,  in  which 
the  aristocracy  is  roost  numerous  and  most  diversified  as  to  the 
sources  of  its  influence ;  that  government  the  most  suitable,  se« 
cure  and  b^eficial,  which  is  exercised  most  directly  by  the  me-^ 
diation  of  this  aristocracy.  In  a  country  where  rank,  wealth  and 
office,  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  influence  over  individualSf 
it  is  proper  that  rank,  wealth  and  office,  should  make  the  greatest 


There  is  another  elementary  view  of  this  subject,  which  may 
serve  still  further  to  clear  our  notions  with  regard  to  it.  The 
great  use  of  a  parliament,  in  a  constitutional  ggint  of  view,  is 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  people  ;  and  it  does  appears  to  us 
that  it  performs  this  function  chiefly  by  the  frequency,  freedom, ' 
and  publicity  of  its  debates  and  discussions ;  by  means  of  which, 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  called  perpetually  to  their  public 
rights  and  interests,  their  intelligence  is  sharpened,  %nd  their 
spirit  exercised  and  excited.  It  is  on  the  spirit  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  themselves,  that  their  liberries  must  always 
ultimately  depend.  The  only  substantial  and  operative  check  to 
the  usurpations  of  rulers,  is  in  their  apprehension  of  the  resis- 
tance of  the  people,  and  their  conviction  that  they  will  detect 
the  first  movements  towards  oppression,  and  combine  to  repel 
and  resent  them.  Now,  if  there  be  a  parliament,  however  cho- 
sen, and  however  constituted,  which  contains  a  sufficient  number^ 
and  a  sufficient  variety  of  persons,  to  make  it  certain  that  every  class^ 
and  every  party  in  the  country,  will  there  have  an  advocate  and  ex- 
pounder of  its  views  and  sentiments ;  and  if  that  parliament 
meet  often^  and  have  practically  full  freedom  of  speech^  and  make 
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ks  discussions  public^  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  freedpm  can 
ever  be  extinguished,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  very  materially 
invaded.  The  arguments  used  by  the  Legislature  will  be  canvass- 
ed and  agitated  in  every  corner  of  the  country  j — ilieir  freedom  of 
speech  will  secure  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thinking  through- 
out the  whole  community.  The  understandings  of  the  people 
will  be  habitually  directed  towards  their  political  rights  and  in- 
terests ;  and  a  vigilant  and  jealous  observiation  will  be  practised 
by  a  thousand  eyes,  and  inculcated  by  ten  thousand  tongues, 
whenever  the  proceedings  of  government  give  alarm  to  their 
patrons  and  watchmen  ia  the  Legislature.  Other  checks  and 
devices  may  be  of  advantage,  indeed,  to  render  the  controul  and 
pressure  or  this  great  principle  of  popular  resistance  on  the  ma- 
. chine  of  government,  more  equable  and.  manageable,  and  to 
make  it  operate  earlier  and  smoother  ia  regulating  and  repress- 
ing those  movements  by  which  liberty  might  be  endangered  ; — 
but  the  essence  of  the  problem,  is  to  secure  to  this  regulator 
su£Bcient  power  and  efficacy, — to  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  that 
intelligence  in  the  people  on  which  their  resistance  must  be  fouiidr- 
ed  ; — and  a  parliament,  possessing  the  qualifications  which  we 
have  just  specified,  seems,  of  itself,  quite  adequate  to  this  effect. 

Now,  without  pretending  to  justify  the  irregularities  which 
certainly  subsist  in  our  system  of  representation,  and  without 
arguing  on  the  probable  effects  of  these  irregularities,  we  would 
merely  ask  whether  it  can  be  denied,  in  point  of  fact^  that  our 
parliament,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  does  actually  possess  the 
requisites  which  we  have  just  specified,  and  does  actually  per- 
form the  functions  on  which  its  substantial  value  depends  ?  In 
spite  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  purchasers  of  boroughs, 
and  nominees  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons  unquestionably 
contains  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  persons  to  represent 
all  the  different  opinions,  and  maintain  all  the  different  views  of 
policy,  which  exist  in  the  country  at  large.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment s(f  democratical— no  accusation  so  uncourtly— no  interest 
so  local,  but  it  finds  there  a  voice  to  support  and  assist  it.  Their 
discussions  are  sufficiently  free  and  frequent ;  they  are  made  suf- 
ficiently public ;  and  excite  a  sufficient  share  of  general  attention 
and  interest.  While  this  is  the  case,  we  are  m  no  danger  of- 
losing  our  liberties.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  de- 
pended on  the  good  behaviour  of  that  house,  or  of  any  other  as- 
sembly. They  depend  on  die  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  body 
of  the  people;  and  Parliament  discharges  its  main  inunction, 
when  it  contributes,  by  the  freedom  and  authority  and  publicity 
of  its  discussions,  to  excite  this  spirit,  and  to  exercise  that  in- 
telligence. •  . 
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So  fari  therefore,  from  thinking  with  Mr  Cobbctt,  that  any  al- 
teration would  be  falutary,  which  would  have  the  effeft  of  mafe- 
'ing  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  dxAl  as  a  Quaker^s  meeting,  and 
'of  puttings  an  end  to  long-  fpeeches  and  angry  debates,'  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  chief  benefit  of  the  hiftitution  would  be  loft,  if 
fuch  a  reformation  conld  be  effe£led.  Alterations  might  nd 
doubt  be  made,  which  would  make  the  fystem  of  eleftion  more 
confident  and  theoretically  perfeft  ;  and  we  are  far  from  inffntr* 
ating  that  more  fubftantial  advantages  might  not  accrue  from 
fuch  a  reformation.  But  thefe  advantages,  we  are  perfeftly  con* 
vinced,  wouM  be  extremely  inconfiderable,  compared  with  thofe 
which  we  «t  preferrt  enjoy ;  and  certainly  would  not  be  worth 
'purchafing  at  the  price  of  any  great  difcontent,  or  hazard  to  the 
general  fystem.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  means  which  are  ac- 
tually employed,  an  aflembly  is  obtained  which  performs  all  the 
great  conftitutional  funftions  which  can  be  performed  by  a  parlia- 
ment ; — which  has  in  it  as  much  refpeftability  and  influence  as  to 
enfure  its  authority— as  much  variety,  talent  and  ambition,  as  tb 
fecure  a  full  difcuffion  upon  every  point  of  popular  interest — and 
as  much  freedom  and  publicity  in  its  debates  as  to  afford  materiah 
and  example  to  free  difcufllon  throughout  the  nation.  It  may  ad- 
mit of  queftion,  whether  an  aflembly,  much  better  qualified  to 
perform  this  important  fundtion,  could  be  obtained  by  a  different 
form  of  eleftion.  To  give  every  man  a  vote,  probably  would 
make  but  little  difierence.  The  multitude  would  ftill  foUow  their 
natural  leaders ;  and  would  a£l  under  the  influence  of  thofe  who, 
for  the  moft  prt,  now  aft  for  thent.  The  fyftem  of  univerfal 
fuflrage  "has  not  ennobled  the  le^flSatures  of  America ;  though 
there  is  among  them  infinitely  left  of  an  effective  ariftocraey  to 
bias  their  votes,  than  there  muft  always  be  in  fuch  a  country  a« 
England  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  materially  alter  or  improve 
the  compofition  of  our  Parliament,  if  it  were  adopted  iimong  us. 
There  are  fome  fubordinate  advantages  derived  to  the  people,  by 
making  them  the  eleftors  of  their  lawgivers  j  and  we  fffould  be 
well  pleafed  therefore  to  fee  that  privilege  extended  but  it  goes 
fo  little  to  the  efl^ei^ce  of  our  conftitutional  freedom,  that  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  our  parliaments  would  be  as  ufeful  and  va- 
luable as  they  ever  were,  although  they  were  moftly  compofed  of 
perfons  chofen  by  lot,  or  by  rotation,  from  the  individuals  of  « 
certain  fortune  and  education  in  each  of  the  counties. 

With  thefe  general  impreflfions,  it  will  eafily  be  underftood^ 
that  we  cannot  confidently  aflent,  either  to  Mr  Cobbett's  reprc- 
■fentations  of  the  vail  advantages  to  be  derived  from  parliamentary 
reform,  or  to  his  conclufions  as  to  the  worthlefTnefs  of  our  con- 
ftitution  under  its  aftual  adminiitration.    On  a  fubjeft  of  fuch 

importance^ 
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importance,  however,  we  do  not  wifli  to  reft  on  fuch  {eHeral  im» 
preflions }  and  as  'we  are  of  opinion  chat  a  good  deal  of  mifcon* 
fception  exifts  as  to  the  true  nature  and  operation  of  this  famous 
xonQitution,  we  ihall  avail  ourfelves  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
•a  few  obfervations  with  regard  to  it. 

Every  community  may  be  considered,  viritti  relation  to  its  polU 
tical  rights  and  interests,  as  divided  into  three  great  natural  classes 
or  orders firsts  those  who  are  actually  in  possession  or  admini»- 
stration  of  the  government,  includiilg  the  Sovereign,  and  all 
subordinate  functionaries  or  office-bearers  5 — secondly ^  those  who, 
without  office  or  exertion  of  their  own,  are  born  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  certain  property,  and  accompanying  rank  and  influ- 
ence 5 — and,  lastli^j  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially 
those  among  them  who,  by  talent,  industry,  or  popular  qualities 
are  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  office  or  influence.  These  are 
the  three  natural  partitix)ns  of  all  societies  which  have  existed  in 
a  separate  form  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  They  ar^ 
naturally  in  a  state  of  political  rivalry ;  and  the  character  ot  the 
government  will  depend  upon  the  preponderance  which  is  assume 
ed  by  any  of  them^ 

In  almost  all  the  modern 'lEuropean  governments,  this  rivalry 
terminated  in  a  sort  of  compromise ;  and  a  constitution  was  ad- 
opted, which  allotted  to^each  of  these  three  orders  a  certain  fixefl 
«hare  of  political  .power  and  authority.  In  England,  it  is  well 
known,  it  led  to  the  balanced  government  of  King,  Lords  an4 
Commons ; — a  balance  which  has  changed  its  original  mode  of 
operation,  but  which  still  subsists  in  eflect,  and  maintains  the 
freedom  and  permanence  of  our  constitution  by  its  subsistence. 
It  is  to  the  nature  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  its 
mcde  of  operation,  that  our  attention  should  now  be  particularly 
directed. 

At  first,  these  three  orders  had  separate  functions  and  privi^- 
leges,  which  they  exercised  separately  and  successively, — fre- 
quently with  very  little  concert, — and  sometimes  with  considerable 
hostility.  While  the  royal  establishment  was  supported  by  the 
royal  demesnes  and  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  ;  while  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  military  service  of  the  Kind's  tenants  in 
capitey  and  the  business  of  legislation  for  the  whole  kingdom  did 
not  occupy  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  year,  this  absolute  parti- 
tion of  the  business  and .  privileges  of  the  three  orders,  was  in 
some  measure  practicable ;  and  the  constitution  was  in  reality 
very  near  what  it  has  ever  since  been  represented  in  theory.  In 
-process  of  time,  however,  when  the  busme^s  of  government  be- 
came more  complicated  and  operose,  the  greatest  inconvenience 
must  have  been  experienced  from  this  entire  separation  of  the 
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three  estates  of  which  it  was  composed;  and  some  expedients 
must  have  been  devised  for  giving  them  a  greater  sympathy  and 
mutual  contact  in  their  proceedings.  It  never  could  have  been 
but  most  injurious  to  the  state  and  the  country  at  large,  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  example,  should  throw  out,  by  a  great  majority, 
an  important  bill,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  by  a 
great  majority, — or  that  the  King  should  reject,  with  indignation,  a 
law  which  had  received  the  decided  approbation'of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  would  appear  most  desireable,  therefore,  that 
these  vindictive  and  curative  checks,  which  could  never  operate 
without  giving  a  certain  shock  to  the  whole  machine,  and  impairing, 
for  the  time,  its  strength  and  apparent  security,  should  be  converted 
into  preventive  checks,  that  might  produce  the  same  effects,  without 
any  commotion  or  disturbance.  It  would  naturally  come  to  pass, 
therefoi-e,  that  an  attempt  would .  be  made  to  apply  the  whole  of 
that  resistance  which,  any  legislative  measure  was  likely  to  meet 
with,  in  the  first  instance,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  'shock,  by 
anticipating  its  operation;  and  to. bring  all  the  forces  to  bear  upon 
every  proposition  from  the  beginning,  t©  the  operation  of  which  k 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  succession.  Thus,  if  a  measure  to 
which  the  Lords  were  adverse  was  proposed  in  the  Commons,  it 
would  be  desireable  that  the  reasons  and  the  influence  whick  pro- 
■duced  their  hostility  should  be  directed  against  it  in  that  House-^ 
■and  if  a  measure,  from  which  the  Sovereign*  was  resolved  te  with- 
hold his  acquiescence  was  proposed  in  either  House,  it  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  desireaWe  that  this  repugnance  should  be  disclosed  in 
the  course  bf  their  deliberations,  and  matters  prevented,  if  pos- 
sible, from  coming  to  extremities  by  the  interposition  of  the 
royal  veto  on  a  measure  zealously  patronized  by  the  Parliament. 
*.  It  must  have  been  felt,  therefore,  as  infinitely  desirable,  and 
necessary  indeed  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  for  bringing  the  parties  together  before 
things  had  got  this  length,  and  of  employing  the  different  ten- 
dencies of  die  royal,  aristocratical  and  popular  influences,  rather 
to  modify  the  measures  of  government  in  their  concoction,  than 
to  counteract  and  oppose  each  othef  afterwards,  by  each  succes- 
sively undoing  what  had  been  completed  by  its  associates.  But 
•the  necessity  of  such  a  congress  would  scarcely  be  felt,  before  it* 
would  become  evident  that  it  must  take  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  popular  influence  could  not  possibly  obtain  a  place 
in  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government ;  while  it  must 
'at  aU  tim^s  have  been  difficult  to  prevent  their  influence  from  af^ 
fectiftg  the  elections  of  the  Commons.  Whenever  ^  induce^ 
ment  ^as  held  out,  therefore,  for  them  to  extend  that  influence, 
Jind  for  the  coyntry  at  large  to  connive  at  it, , there  is  no  doubt 
'  .    -  that 
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that  it  would  be  silently  exerte<l  to  the  effect  of  placing  in  that 
Uouae  a  multitude  of  members  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
public  functionaries  for  the  time,  and  of  the  views  and  interests 
of  most  of  the  great  families  iQ  the  kingdom. 

This,  we  conceive,  to  be  the  present  state  of  the  government ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution  now  exists, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  the  House  of  Cmnmotis ;  and  that  that  assem- 
bly possesses  nearly  the  whole  legislative  authority. 

TTiat  such  a  balance  does  exist  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
«eems  undeniable  upon  the  slightest  consideration  of  its  compo- 
eition.  It  contains,  besides  the  immediate  and  most  essential 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
have  notoriously. obtained  their  seats  through  that  influence.  It 
contains,  also,  a  ^very  considerable  number  of  persons  who  have 
heen  elected  through  the  influence  of  certain  Peers  or  great  fa- 
ittllies ;  and,  finally,  it  contains  a  large  .proportion  of  members 
returned  without  any  such  influencej— *or  in  opposition  to  it, — in 
Consequence  of  their  reputation  or  popularity  with  the  majority 
«)f  their  electors.  There  are  here  then,  indisputably,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ^ijiat  famous  constitutional  balance,  of  King,  Lords  and 
■Commons,  by  which  it  is  admitted  tliat  tlxe.freedom  and  stability  of 
•our  government  are  maintained  4  and  there  aeems  to  be  no  reason 
forsupposkig,  :that  they  should  not  act  at  Jeaet  as  beneficially  when 
^brought  together,  and  fairly  confronted  in  this  manner,  as  when 
ffi^rely overawing  and  frowning  at  each  othcriirom  their  separate  or- 
-bits*  Jt  is  impossiblgto  deny>  that,  according  to  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons,  .the  Crown,  the  Executive  go- 
vernment, or  tlic  Ministry,  ia^^.a  great  influence  in  its  delibera^ 
•tiorts-j  atid  that  this  influence  is  secured .  by  some  sort  of  inter- 
ference, more  or  less  direct,  in  a  variety  of  tilections.  It  is  equal- 
'iy  undeniabley  that  most  of  ihe  great  famliies  in  the  kingdom  have 
■a  siftiilair  influence,  obtained  by  a  similar  interference-  TJiesc 
..things,' indeed,  are  not  oflacially  avowed  ;  •  because  they  form  pai:t 
of  a  tacit' compact  tb  which  none  of  parties  ana^  formally 
^ibundj  butsthey  are  perfectly  notorious  not  withstanding;,  and 
ihe  actual  administration  of  our  government  cortainly  cannot  Hq 
^defended,  imlesathey  are  both  admitted  aiuljuHtifiedil:  JEven  Mr 
Cobbett  would  be  entitled  to  laugh  at  the  bullying /ptud  coivardly 
-evasiott-  of  an  iWgxy^idenlal. .  i . 

The  aitantagcs  of  this/arrangement  raicei  ah  ;we  haye  valre.'.dy 
<''*i«imattd,*i:4hbttixeffcolEsian  a^  sh6ck.X)f,'tJie  iliree.  rital  .pnn- 
'>^l^tefi,  fe.wth€n:'^niVflnted  or  .ptodigiiJu^ly'.jJ'lften^clib.yitliiB  eafiy 
*«iixtqre?o^  *tteira2lenient5,-?r-tliat  by  converting  tlibs^e  sudden  and 
:.€ricfc*ssiieJ  ctafck?;  into  one  regulating;  («iid  graduated  preseute 
'*1^^  opet«tteiif.tficomeiiiifinitely  .mov£  'SiTi(teh.:^nd-^J^^  • 
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and  no  longer  proceeds  by  jerks  and  bounds  that  mi^ht  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  machine, — while  its  movements,  instead  of  being 
fractured  and  impeded  by  the  irregular  impulses  of  opposite 
forces,  slide  quietly  to  the  mark^  in  the  diagonal  produced  by 
their  original  cpmbination. 

We  have  stated  already,  that  the  prospect  of  these  advantages 
probably  operated  in  part  to  produce  the  arrangement  which  en- 
sured them  5  but  it  was  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  more  urgent  con- 
siderations, and  indeed,  ns  we  think,  by  a  neccessity  which  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished,  was  not 
so  much  to  save  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  mortificatioii 
of  having  their  bills  stopped  by  the  Lords,  or  rejected  by  tlie 
Sovereign,  as  to  protect  these  two  estates  from  the  hazard  to 
which  they  might  be  exposed  from  the  direct  exercise  of  dii)i 
privilege.  By  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  intelli^ 
gence  in  the  country  at  Iai*gc,  the  consideration  and  relative  Au- 
thority of  that  branch  of  the  government  which  stands  most  in  con* 
nexion  with  it,  was  suddenly  and  prodigiously  enlarged.  The  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  open  to  talent  and  ambition,  ensured  a 
greater  proportion  of  ability  and  exertion  in  its  members;  and  their 
numbers  and  the  popularity  of  their  name  and  character,  all  contri- 
buted to  give  their  determinations  a  degree  of  weight  and  authori- 
ty, against  which  it  would  no  longer  have  been  safe  for  any  other 
power  to  have  risked  an  opposition.  No  ministry,  fo^  a^hundred 
years  back,  has  had  courage  to  interpose  the  royal  negative  to  any 
measure  which  has  passed  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
even  by  narrow  maioritics  •,  and  there  is  no  thinking  man^  who 
can  contemplate,  without  dismay,  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  resistance,  where  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  zeaW 
ous  and  nearly  unanimous.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  House 
of  I^ords  would  oppose  a  still  feebler  barrier  to  such  a  measure 
of  popular  legislation.  In  order  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
functions  with  safety,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  for  the  King 
and  the  f^oat  fimilies  to  exercise  them  iit  the  Lower  Hc>use,— -not 
agcifi^t  the  united  Commons  of  England^  but  atnonz  tbepi ;  an4 
pot  in  their  own  character,  and  directly,— but  covertly, -and  ming- 
led with  those  whom  it  was  substantially  their  iutereit.  and  thep: 
duty  to  controuU 

It  is  thus,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  tiic  balanca  which  was  m 
danger  of  being  lost  through  the  increasing  power,  and  influence 
of  the  Lower  House,  has  been  saved  by  being  tran«sferred  mto 
that  asseo^bly  \  and  that  all  that  was  essentially  valuable  in  ^he 
constitution,  has  been  secured  by  a  silent  but  ymj  importaot 
change  in  its  mode  of  operation.  This  change  wfe  take  to  bcj 
that  the  inflvientc  of  the  Cro\yn,  and  of  the  old  ari^ocracji  is 
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now  exerted  In  that  House  by  means  o£  members  sent  there  to 
support  that  Influence ;  and  that,  in  that  House,  as  the  great  de- 
pository of  the  political  power  of  the  nation,  and  the  virtual  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  three  estates,  the  chief  virtue  and  force 
of  the  government  is  now  habitually  resident. 

This  last  conclusion,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  appear  -either 
r;ish  or  hazardous  to  those  who  consider  the  exclusive  power 
which  is  now  almost  formally  yielded  to  the  House  of  Conunons,. 
with  regard  to  the  supplies  j  and  the  admitted  impossibility  of  go- 
ing on  m  the  administration  of  the  government,  without  the  sup- 
port of  a  decided  and  permanent  majority  of  its  members.  *  Nor 
does  it  follow,  by  any  means,  that  the  other  branches  of  the  Le- 
fljislature,  though  precluded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  direct 
and  avowed  exercise  of  tlieir  constitutional  privileges,  are  altp- 
gether  useless  in  their  separate  capacities.  By  their  formal  sub- 
sistence and  cooperation,  they  serve  to  remind  the  Commons  of 
the  rights  under  which  they  interfere  in  their  deliberations,  and 
give  greater  weight  and  authority  to  that  interference.  They  are 
there  in  reserve,  too,  in  case  of  any  sudden  or  violent  attack.  up- 
on  their  new  mode  of  operation.  This,  at  least,  seems  the  chief 
ues  of  the  King's  negative  in  the  present  state  of  the  constitution^ 
The  House  of  Lords  has  a  separate  and  higher  utility  as  a  second 
and  more  dignified  senate,  by  whose  deliberations,  all  matters  of 
importance  may  be  expected  to  be  matured  and  purged  still  more 
completely  from  any  dregs  of  passion  and  popular  prejudice 
which  may  have  adhered  to  them  after  passing  through  the  Lower 
House.  It  gives  time  for  enthusiasm  to  subside,  and  another 
chance  for  argument  to  be  effectual.  There  are  very  strong  rea- 
sons, in  short,  for  preserving  the  separate  and  official  functions  of 
the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, independent  of  the  alarm  and  suspicion  which  would  be  rea- 
sonably excited  by  any  proposal  for  suppressing  tliem.  We  are 
clearly  convinced,  that  their  constitutional  functions  have  long 
been  exercised  with  benefit  and  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons 
alone ;  but  it  would  indicate  a  very  dangerous  passion  for  innova- 
tion, to  propose  that  they  should  be  restrained  from  their  exercise 
In  any  other  place. 

If  there  be  any  truth  or  soundness  in  the  principles  of  which 
we  have  ventured  to  delineate  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  the 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  tq  discover  the  grounds  of  our  objection 

i)d4  to 


*  See  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  Independency  of  Parliament ;  the  very 
bafia  of  which  is,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  abfolutely  commands  all 
the  oth^r  part^  of  the  government,  and  mayj  when  it  plealies,  fwallow 
up  xhe  reft^  and  cngrofs  the  whole  po^ver  of  the  cooIUt&tJon. 
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to  Mr  Cobbett's  fundamental  measure  of  reform,  and  the  reasons 
for  which  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  remove  all  placemen  or 
6ther  dependants  of  the  Executive  from  Parliament,  or  to  ex- 
clude altogether  the  interference  of  great  families  in  elections. 
We  think,  a  certain  infusion  of  these  elements  in  that  assembly 
essential  to  the  existence  of  our  mixed  government ;  and  should 
consider  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  reform  as  Mr  Cobbett  eon- 
tends  for,  as  the  signal  for  its  instant  destruction. 

With  regard  to  the  interference  of  peers  in  elections,  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  prevent  it  by  any  statutory  or  authoritative  re- 
gulation 1  and  as,  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  different  from  the  inter- 
ference of  wealthy  commoners,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing 
more  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  placemen,  however,  we  may 
be  indulged  with  a  few  words  more.  Although  excluded  from  Par- 
liament, this  suspicious  order  of  persons  would  still  exist ;  and,  as 
they  would  still  possess  the  highest  rank,  dignity  and  emolument 
in  die  nation,  their  situation  would  still  be  the  great  object  both  of 
generous  and  of  sordid  ambition.  To  say  that  Parliament  would 
have  no  concern  with  them,  and  that  the  King  might  change  or 
dppoint  them,  without  producing  any  sensation  in  the  Legislature^ 
is  mere  raving  or  drivelling,  and  is  scarcely  entitled  to  an  answer. 
Parliament,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  would  be  bound  to  take  a  con- 
cern in  all  such  nominations  ;  and  would  be  still  more  sure  to  take 
such  a  concern,  from  motives  of  interest,  party,  or  attachment. 
It  would  be  bound  upon  some  occasions,  and  entitled  upon  all, 
to  vote  thanks  to  the  retiring  ministers,  and  to  declare  that  they 
were  enemies  to  the  country  who  had  advised  his  Majesty  to 
displace  them  ;  nay,  they  might  petition  against  any  one  appoint- 
ment, and  might  withhold  the  supplies  till  their  petition- was 
■granted.  Th^y  would  have  the  means  of  interfering,  therefore,  iti 
every  such  appointment,  and  in  every  act  of  the  government,  just  as 
cfFectiially  as  at  present ;  and  ifcannot  require  many  word'id  to  show, 
that  they  wolild  have  exactly  the  same  inducements.  Though  place- 
•riien  could  not  be  members  of  Parliament  on  this  new  system,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  it  h  presumed,  might  be  still  transmuted  into 
pihcemen ;  and  if  Parliament  had  the  ^me  power  to  embarrass  and 
controul  the  Executive  as  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  would  be 
just  tho  same  scr^nble  and  com'jpetition  for  such  appointm€*nts 
among  the  members  of  Parliament,  ^hich  exit:ts  at  the  preseht'mo^ 
ment.  The  orily  diifcrenee  would  be,  that  the  scramble'  \vould  be 
conducted  in  a  good  degree  by  underlings  and  deputies,  whom  each 
set  of  ministers  would  leave  successively  to  fight  their- battles, 
when  they  themselves  took  flight  to  the  higher  regions  -of  office. 
•Ambitious  men  would  then  fight"  for  their  places  by  hirelings  of  an 
inferior  t3<^^cription  ;  and  the  ambition  which  now  brings  tKfc  lof- 
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tie9t  talents  of  the  country  into  X)pen  competition  in  that  public 
assembly,  would  confine  them,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  more  dan- 
gerous «nd  uncontroulable  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet,  and  leave 
the  Legislature  to  a  secondary  and  more  ignoble  breed  of  comba- 
tants, who  would  struggle  for  their  respective  chieftains  in  that 
degraded  arena.  It  is  needless,  after  this,  to  enlarge  upon  tlie 
absurdity  of  denying  a  place  in  the  great  legislative  assembly  to 
the  official  advisers  oi  the  Sovereign, — or  upon  any  of  the  otlier  in- 
conveniences which  would  evidently  result  from  such  an  arrange*- 
ment.  Mr  Cobbett  and  his  associates  only  call  for  the  exclusion 
of  placemen  from  Parliament,  as  the  means  of  preventing  its 
members  from  scrambling  for  office  or  emolument;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  such  an  exclusion  would  have  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce this  effisct.  It  would  degrade  the  Legislature,  without  pu- 
rifying it  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
enlarge  on  the  dangers  of  the  remedy ;  for  no  one,  surely,  will 
insist  upon  taking  it,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  quite  inefficacious. 

But,  though  we  think  the  actual  balance  of  the  constitution 
requires  the  exercise  of  royal  and  aristocratical  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  do  by  no  means  intend  to  assert,  thaft 
there  may  not  be  too  much  of  that  influence.  Though  we  wish 
always  to  see  placemen,  and  expectant  placemen,  as  wdl  as  the 
members  and  clients  of  noble  families,  in  that  House,  we  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  there  may  be  too  many  of.  that  description. 
We  wish  to  see  them  there  to  preserve  the  baknuce  of  the  consti- 
tution,— ^but  it  may  be  destroyed  by  their  excess,  as  well  as  by 
their  exclusion  5  and  we  have  "no  objection  to  concede  to  Mr  Cob- 
bett, or  to  any  one  else,  that  therd  is  at  present  great  reason  for 
apprehension,  and  for  caution  as  to  this  partlcukir. 
'  We  are  not  much  afraid  of  tlie  anfluence  of  noble  fatnilies.  It 
is  not,  in  general,  a  debasing  or  ungenerous  influence;  and,  ir^ 
this  country,  thcte  is  so  little  o£  the  oppressive,  tyrannical  Spirit 
of  some  aristdcraoies,  that: we  have  reaUy.  oo.apptehen^ion  at  aU 
from  the  prevalence  of  such  a  temper  in  our  Government.  Ai9 
English  peer  "hks- scarcely  anyiJotfcer  influence  tlian:  aq -English 
gentleman-  of  equal  fortune  ;  imd  scarcely  aiiy  other  iqtcfres^ -t^ 
maintain  it.  '*i-he  whole  landed'  interest,  including '  tlie  Peerage 
is  scarceiy  a  match^for  the  niontcid^an]terest,'.eitheri  in  .PgrUainenf 
or  in  sociotf-v  and,  as  it  is  thebasrB/^offa  jnoreiSt^»iy..and  P^^Sirja^ 
Dent,  a6  Veti  as  a*  more  liberal  and  c^'tilted  tlepen^ency,  Hf^  wis)| 
ratlier  to  see  peertftoneemcdi'  inrdedtions,  tlian  stocfcjdbberfticMc<  ndr 
bobs.  •  Tbe^il  and  the  daaiger  is.  from,  the  xnirititttto  filaiC^ 
and  of  placemen  \  Miot  iso  much  from  tbsir  having^ii^peh^irjf^Pa^ 
^lament,  as- fromithtirbctnali  existence,  and  the  eaonrif  u§  ofupant 
of  the  jiatforu^  which  is  iiecessarilv  vested  in  *&|pi»e.,  of  jdiots^ 
iuiiet|omries^  o«er.which  Parlnnieot  nas  an  uiilinuci^^figitfr^uti « 
'  '     .  "  We 
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traffic,  to  the  indignation  of  Mr  Cobbett»  without  any  quafifica-. 
tion.  But  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  its  confeqaences  are. 
fo  extremely  injurious  to  the  conftitution  as  he  appears  to  ima- 
gine. A  venal  borough  is  a  borough  which  Government  has  not 
bought ;  and  which  may  therefore  be  bought  by  Mr  Cobbett,.  or 
any  other  independent  man.  When  a  feat  in  Parliament  is  ad«. 
vertized  for  fale,  a  -pretty  fair  competition,  we  think,  is  opened 
%o  poHtidans  of  all  defcriptions.  The  independent  and  well  af-; 
fe£led  part  of  the  nation  is  far  richer  than  the  government, .  or  the 
peerage;  and  if  all  feats  in  parliament  could  be  honefUy  and  openly 
fold  for  ready  money,'  we  have  no  fort  of  doubt  that  a  very  great 
majority  would  be  purchafed  by  perfons  iinconnefted  with  the 
Treafury,  or  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Wealth  is  one  of  the  .  ^fcmc- 
craiical  elements  in  this  trading  and  opulent  country!;-  and  an  ar« 
rangement  which  gave  k  more  immediate  political  efficacy,  pro- 
bacy would  not  be  at  all  unfavourable  to  that  part  of  our  confti- 
tution. ^  :  r 
\.  The  great  objection,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  no  honouiable 
man  will  purchase  x  seat,  and  that  tho^e -^who  do  pay  money 
for  one,  may  be  presumed  to  intend  to  make"*  money  by  it,  and 
lo  sell  themselves  the  firgt  good  otpportunity.  The  first  observaU 
tion.sounds  plausible;  and  yet  every  body  knows  it  hot  to  be 
true.  There  certainly  mremany  men  who^e  pri^te'  honour  is 
unimpeachable,  who^it  idt  venal  boroughs.  *  How:  this  is  managed 
we  do  not  exaetly  know.  *  Whether  the  end  isthoibghtito  sanctify 
the  means,  or  whether,  the  frequency  of  the  transaction  has  le- 
galized, it  in  the  ideas  bf  the  world,  like  the  orchard,  thefts,  of 
schoolboys^  and  the  plunder  of  Border  chieftains  of  oid  ;*-*^r  whe* 
ther  the  seat  is  bought  j^r  the  young  patriot^:  as  the  Hvii)g  it 
bmight  for  the  young  priest,  ^iie  they  themsehreiare  kept  pure 
fropi  die  stain  of  briDery '  or  isimony-^-iwe  really  -^ilo .  not  pretend 
to  tnpderstand."  With  regard  to  tlie  other  contiusion,jthat  when 
thd  seatis  bought,'  the/ sitter  niusf^mean  to- be  sold, — it  is  afr  cet- 
tpniy^at  variaiice^With  f<sicc,  and  has  a  shi^ieir  sh<n:e  .of  probabi* 
lity;  The  most  moderate  contest  will,  generally 'post  more  :  than 
the  deattst  bbroi<gK*xn  the  market ;: tod  as^iin  trying  times,  .coil* 
tests  will'  be  vety  frequent,  ^it  imust  3)e  the  most :  ecoiiomicsil  artd 
prrudentOB^ay-ibr  iiipatkidticcparty  to  provid^^fbri'sur/ many  a& they 
can  by  purchase,  before  they  try  the  more  costly  and  honoioiihie 
road;  of  open  tompdtitibDJ  .:  t)h^e  wlioieyThvN^^cnr^  wehaV^no 
greaitr  affecti^ft  for.'rtttteiii'bmmghs  \  but  Ibhi^flj^  because.  Lwe 
think  that  theij^raetideTafnpdrchdsingithem  teild3rt9-abat»ftfa&  We 
(jfvlibeiilyV  atidcidabi^pxidei  of  'independenCQ^dmcmg' the  pebpfi^'; 

.that  ifc  lis  to.tfaas'  feeiitigs,'  aiidinot  th  thircampositk>n>i6f 'the 
HiA^ifllatiuEe^  thit  wQanu^-^wnjisiodk  ^ithiy&imtaai  'and:  ritA 
fpnog  of  our  freedom* 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  hope  we  have  said  something  to  justify 
our  love  of  oiir  a<!:tudl  constitution — our  aversion  to  Mrl^bbeti's 
schemes  of  reform — ^and  our  indignation  at  his  attempts  to  weak- 
en the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  people  to  forms  arid  Esta- 
blishments, without  which,  we  are  persuaded,  there  would  be 
no  security  for  their  freedom."  To  some  aition^  the  higher,  clas- 
ses of  our  readers,  an  apology  may  appear  to  be  requisite  for  the 
time  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  a  writer  of  this  descrip- 
.tiori.    The  higher  orders  of  society,,  however,  we  are  afraid,  are 
.but  little  aware,  either  of  the  great  influence  which  such  a  writ- 
er possesses,  or  of  the  extent  ta  whiph  many  of  his  sentiments 
prevail  among  the  middling  classes  of  the  community.    In  bis  con- 
.  tempt  for  the  Legislature,  and  his  despair  of  public  virtue  or  ener- 
gy, Mr  Cobbett,  we  believe,^  has  rather  followed  than  fashioned 
.  tjie  impressions  of  those  for  whom  his  publications  are  intended* 
There  is  a  very  general  spirit  of  discontent,  distrust,  and  con- 
tempt for  pubhc  characters,  among  the  more  intelligent  and  rc- 
.  solute  portion  of  the  inferior  rai^s  of  society*    We  can  see,  as 
well  as  Mr  Cobbett,  the  se^s  of  a  revolution  in  the  present  ar 
spei:t  and  temper  of  the  nation  j  and  though  we  look  forward  to 
it)  w^  trust,  with  other  feelings  and  (^er  dispositions,  we  are 
not  the  less  sensible  of  the  hazard  in  which  we  are  placed.  We 
anticipate  little  from  such  an  event,  but  general  degradation  ai^ 
,  misery  \.  we  have  stepped  beyond  the  ijpiits  of  our  duty,  to  ex- 
press our  horror  at  the  suggestion ;        bave  contributed  our 
feeble  aid  to  rouse  or  to  undeceive  those  who  may  have  been 
misled  by  different  anticipations.    At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
bi?.  blind  to  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  ;  and  ^ire  afraid  that, 
;ia  the  event  of  any-  great  emergency  or  disaster,  no  reason- 
ings, and  no  motives  of  prudence,  will  be  sufficient  to  uphokl 
.  th^  established  forms  of  the  Constitution,  unless  some  effort  be 
.  made  on  the  part  of  public  men  to  wipe  off  the  imputations 
which  are  now  thrown  upon  their  characters, — to  show  thajt,  in  a 
great  crisis,  they  c^  forget  party,  and  prejudice,  and.  seliF-inte- 
rest, — and  that  they  have  either  talents  to  form  plans  adequate  to 
the  emergency,  and  resolution  to  carry  them  into  execution,-^- 
or  magnanimity  to  retire  from  a  situation,  to  the  duties  of 
which  they  are  unequal,  and  to  give  place  to  those,  upon  whose 
firmness  and  prudence  and  talents  the  nation  can  rely  with  as- 
surance.  We  do  not  think  tliat  this  would  be  done,  by  making 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  first  Ix>rd  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr  Home 
Tooke  secretary  for  the  Home  Department.    But  much  must  be 
done, — and  more  desisted  from, — ^before  they  and  their  advocates 
are  disarmed  of  their  most  effectual  means  .qf  delusion*  , 

•    . . Art. 
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Art.  Qiiestiones  Critical  schre  varios  Puntos  de  Hiftoria  Ea^ 
nomica,  Po/itira  1/  Militar.  Su  autor  D.  Antcmio  de  Capmtfnf. 
8vo.  pp.  305^    Madrid.    1807.  .  ,  ^ 

Vfo  opinion  has  been  more  universally  received  by  political 
writers,  than  that  Spain  was  once  a  rich,  populous,  and 
commercial  kingdom ;  and  many  ingenious  and  plausible  theoi;Ies 
have  been  proposed,  to  account  for  its  decline*  The  expulsioa 
of  the  Jews  and  Morisopes ; — the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica the  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  in  which  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  continually  engaged  5 — 
the  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  its  government  5 — the  ex- 
cessive number  and  pernicious  influence  of  its  clergy  \ — ^the  ab- 


and  ruinous  system  of  taxation,  established  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  provinces  5 — the  monopolies  and  other  restraints  on  commerce^ 
which  narrow  views  of  interest  and  mistaken  calculations  of  pro- 
fit have  dictated  to  its  rulers its  vexatious  and  intermeddling, 
though  weak  and  inefficient,  police,  which  harasses  and  torments, 
without  protecting  or  defending  the  people ; — and,  lastly,  the 
want  of  security  for  the  liberty  and  property  of  the.  subject,  in  a 
country  where  individuals  are  liable  to  exile  and  imprisonment, 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial; — where  the  course  of  justice, 
always  slow  and  uncertain,  is  sometimes  openly  infringed  by  in- 
terpositions of  royal  authority,  and  still  oftener  secretly  pervert- 
ed by  private  intrigues  and  solicitations  \ — and  Where  the  neces- 
sities of  a  prodigal,  unprincipled  court,  lead  to  arbitrary  exac- 
tions and  irregular  means,  of  supply,  which  are  happily  unknown 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  dominions  of  Turkey  only  excepted  ?— 
Such  are  the  causes  to  which  the  decline  of  Spain  has  been  -attri- 
buted :  And  it  must  be  confess^,  that,  in  a  country  where  griev- 
ances like  these  exist,  arts  and  civilization  cannot  advance,  nor 
the  state  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  other  nations  which 
possess  a  better  form  of  government,  or  enjoy,  at  least,  a  more 
wise  and  equitable  administration  of  affairs. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great,  powerful  and  opulent  nation,  reduced 
to  weakness,  poverty  and  contempt,  by  the  vices  of  its  govern- 
ment, presents  a  curious  and  instructive,  though  melancholy  ob- 
ject of  contemplation.  But,  to  judge  fairly  and  without  exag- 
geration, of  so  lamentable  a  reverse  of  fortune,  we  must  not  rest 
satisfied'  with  ascertaining  the  existence,  but  must  inquire  into 
the  extent  of  the  calamity.  What  was  the.  state  of  Spain,  it  may 
be  asked,  before  the  evils  of  a  bad  government  were  felt  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  i   What  evidciice  have  v/e  that  there  has 


j^ct  and  debasing 


of  its  subjects; — the  oppressive 
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^been  ahy  positive  diminution  of  its  antient  wealth  or  resoarces  ? 
What  reason  have  we  for  believing,  that  it  has  actually  <kclined 
in  population,  or  that  its  inhabitants  were  ever  more  industrious^ 
6r  more  addicted  to  commerce  than  they  are  at  present  ?  Such, 
a  {Previous  inquiry  seems  necessary  to  appreciate  justly  the  bad 
effects  of  its  government ;  and  yet,  obvious  and  essential  a^it 
appears  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  case>  it  has  been  hitheno 
-entirely  neglected,  or  pursued  in  the  most  superficial  and  careless 
-manner,  by  those  who  have  written  and  speculated  on  Spanish 
■affairs. 

National  vanity  and  false  patriotism  have  misled  all  the  Sp:^ 
iiish  authors  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  this  subject. 
Fully  persuaded  that  their  own  country  was  the  most  fertile,  an4 
the  most  bountifully  supplied  by  nature  of  any  in  ^Europe,  but^ 
unable  to  disguise  from  themselves  its  real  backwardness  and  in** 
feriority  to  odier  states,  they  sought  for  consolation  in  pompous 
and  exaggerated  descriptions  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  andi^vely 
explained,  conformably  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  their  day, 
the  causes  of  a  decline,  which  had  no  existence  but  in  their 
own  imagination.  Sometimes  it  was  dbe  neglect  of  8heep»  an4 
sometimes  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  which  had  mined  their 
country.  Sometimes  they  complained  of  the  number  of  strati- 
gers  wno  overspread  the  land  like  so  many  locusts,  and  devoured 
me  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  sometimes  they  lamented 
the  national  prejudices  against  foreigners,  which  prevented  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  other  countries  from  being  introduced 
into  Spain.  Sometimes  they  complained  of  the  exportation  of 
wool,  and  the  importation  of  cloth  ^  and  sometimes  they  recom* 
mended  duties  on  the  exportation  of  their  own  manufactures^ 
that  foreigners  might  not  have  the  fruits  of  their  industry  for 
nothing.  Sometimes  they  urged  their  government  to  expel  its 
own  subjects,  with  every  degree  of  cruelty  and  injustice  j  and 
sometimes  they  succeeded  in  persuading  it  to  import  foreigners, 
with  ostentatious  pretences  of  benevolence  and  hospitality.  At  one 
moment  they  declaimed  against  luxury,  and  obtained  the  enactment 
of  sumptuary  laws  ;  and  next  moment  they  rccomm^^ided  boun-^ 
ties  to  foreign  artists,  and  preached  up  the  advantage  of  fixing 
and  establishing  the  arts  of  luxury  in  Spain.  At  one  and  the 
same  time  they  built  palaces  for  beggars,  and  pronounced  orations 
in  praise  of  industry  \  and,  with  the  same  breath  that  they  held, 
up  commerce  as  the  chief  object  of  national  attention,  they  ac- 
cused their  merchants  of  selfishness,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
wean  them  from  an  undue  regard  to  their  private  interests.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  diversity  of  their  opinions,  with  regard  to 
causes  and  the  cure  of  the  mairy  evils  undec  which  their 
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country  siifieredy  they  were  unanimous  in  their  accQunlfri^i  its 
•aiitient  prosperity.  Even  those  who  were  not  the  dupes  .t>£/8ach 
ridiculous  and  extravagant  fables,  adopted  and  repeated  theHj^  in 
'the' hopes  of  rousing  their  countrymen  to  industry  and  oxertloiiy 
-by  flattering  pictures  of  the  former  opulence  and  grandeur*  of 
-  dbteir  land. 

^Foreigners,  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  Spain, 
were  deceived  by  the  positive  and  confident  tone  with  which  the 
•native  writers  described  the  ancient  greatness,  and  deplored  the  sub- 
sequent decline  of  their  prosperity.   And,  indeed,  wheii  they  consi- 
'dered  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  greUt  object  of  modem  po- 
Ktics  had  been  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the- other  states  /^ 
'Europe  against  the  overgrown  power  of  Spain,  and  contrasted 
.  their  past  fears  and  apprehensions  with  the  weakness  and  total 
-insignificance  into  which  that  kingdom  afterwards  sunk,  they 
^were  easily  persuaded  to  give  credit  to  the  Spanish  authors,  and 
"to  believe  that  the  fall  of  so  mighty  a  power  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  some  great  and  sensible  decline  in  the  heart  and  centre 
"of  the  monarchy  itself.    They  forgot,  that  it  is  not  the  absolute, 
:ljut  the  relative  power  of  .a  state,  which  renders  it  formidable  to 
'  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a  nation  may  decline  in  its  relative 

•  strength,  without  any  absolute  diminution  of  its  resources,  by 
remaining  stationary  while  other  states  are  advancing.  They  for- 
got, that  the  alarming  preponderance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
arose  from  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  them 
accidental,  and  others  temporary ; — from  the  union  of  so  many 
rich  and  extensive  states  under  one  Sovereign  j — from  the  pos- 

•  session  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  while  its  rivals  were  excluded  from 
.  both  the  Indies  ; — from  the  civil  and  religious  discussions  of  its 

•  neighbours ; — from  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  age,  which 
placed  the  kings  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  •  part  of 
Europe ; — and,  lastly,  from  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  from  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the  Spanish 
councils.  Yet  the  slight  and  hardly  perceptible  impression  of 
the  Spanish  arms  on  the  enemies  of  that  monarchy,  during  the 
victorious  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  ILf  while  these  ad- 
vantages were  entire,  might  have  tended,  in  some  degree,  to  cor- 

'  rect  the  traditional  accounts  of  th^  greatness  of  its  former  power. 
The  ressitance  maintained  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL  against  the 
arms  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  successes  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  over  Philip  II.,  might  have  suggested  the 

'  reflection,  that  the  danger  from  Spain  must  have  been  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  While  its  miserable  decline  during  the  17th 
century,  and  the  slowness  of  its  recovery  during  the  18th, 
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ihi^ht  have  suggested  doubts  as  to  th^  solidity  6f  the  bi^i^  on 
'vrfuck  its  former  greatness,  such  as  it  wiis,  had  been  founded. 

Countries^  where  agriculture  and  manufactures  have  be^n  xmtsi 
&rmly<  rooted,  soon  recover  from  the  losses  they  sustain  in  war, 
and  even  struggle  with  success  against  the  vices  and  defects  of  « 
bad  government,  ttow  quickly  did  France  rctruit  het  Strength 
aftei:  the  long  and  sanguinary  contests  of  th^  Lekgue  \  and  ^hoW 
speedily  have  Flanders  and  Lombardy  recovered  from  tite  devas- 
tations of  war,  to  which  they  hStVe  been  86  often  victims?  NiS-' 
thing  short  of  Eastern  despotism  ot  feudal  ^narthy  will  utterly; 
extinguish  arts  and  industry  in  a  country  whet*e  they  have  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  long  Cultivated  by  the  people.  But 
the  Causes  to  which  the  decline  of  S^ain  has  been  attributed^ 
though  capable  of  retarding  the  advancement,  or  even  of  arrest-' 
ing  the  progress  of  a  nation,  are  insufficient  to  communicate  to  it 
a  retrograde  movement,  or  to  eradicate  staple  and  established  ma^ 
nufactures,  which  have  formed  th^  occupation  of  the  great  b<:ydy 
of  the  people,  and  served  thorn  for  ages  as  a  source  of  wcalta 
^d  happiness.  The  system  of  taxation  in  9p^in  is  injudicious^ 
Oppressive,  and  full  of  vexation  to  the  people  5  but  the  most  ei*« 
ceptionable  parts  of  it  have  long  since  been  modified  and  conreCt-* 
ed;  arid  the  total  ainount  of  me  tates  is  inconsiderable,  eveil 
when  compared  with  the  limited  means  and  faculties  of  th^' 
country.  There  are  many  hurtful  monopolies  in  Spain,  and 
many  ill  advised  restraints  ^nd  inlpediments  to  commerce ;  but 
they  are  not  more  numerous  nor  prejudicial  than  they  were  lA 
Prussia  under  the  great  Frederick.  The  administration  of  justvCtif 
is  not  to  be  praised  in  Spahi^  bat  it  is  not  a  gteat  deal  wors^ 
than  it  was  in  France  under  the  Bourbons.  A  nlistakeh  charity- 
lavishes  vast  sums  of  money  in  Spain  on  the  idle  and  th^  pro^ 
fli^ate;  but  the  total  amount  of  this  misplaced  bounty  is  in* 
finitely  less  than  that  of  the  poor-rates  in  England.  Rcligiou* 
bigotry  and  intolerance  have  never  been  Stronger  nor  monfif 
universal  in  Spain,  than  they,  were  in  this  island  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  or  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Thei  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  and  Moriscoes  Was  no  doubt  a  cruel  and  irl»- 
human  act  5  but,  as  hoth  the  court  and  people  wefe  obstinately 
determined  to  excludie  them  for  ever  from  the  rank  afld  consi- 
deration of  old  Christiafis,  we  are  by  no  means  conviiited,  tiiat'it 
was  not  better  policy  to  banish  them  at  once  from  flie  kingdom^ 
than  to  allow  so  many  secret  enemies,  in  possession  of  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  country,  ,  to  increase  and  multiply^  till  they 
should  become  too  strong  for  their  oppressors*  Had  the  rtflnis^ 
ters  of  Philip  III.  delayed  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  so  fru- 
gal in  their  diet,  so  industVious  in  their  habits,  and  so  Simple  in 
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their  malinere  were  these  descendants  of  the  Saracens,  that,  ex- 
cluded as  they  were  from  participating  in  the  honours  and  dan- 

?;ers  of  war,  and  exclusively  addicted  to  tlie  laborious  but  health* 
ul  occupations  of  agriculture,  in  less  than  half  a  century  they 
must  have  outnumbered  the  old  Christians  in  all  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain ;  and  thereby  increased  at  once  the  danger  of 
slighting  or  offending  them,  and  added  force  to  the  popular  and 
royal  prejudices  itgkinst  admitting  them  to  the  civil  honours  of 
the  stafe.  And,  with  respect  to  the  eS^cts  of  that  expulsion^ 
(tjie  subject  of  such  reproach  against  the  Spanidli  nation  on  the  * 
part  of  the  French  and  English,  as  if  the  one  had  *  not  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  the  otheif  broken  the  articles  of  Limerick 
it  should  be  recollected,  tliat  authors  have  been  far  mistaken 
who  have  supposed  that  with  the  Moriscoes  the  Spaniards  lost 
their  manufacturers  and  artizans.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  south  of 
Spain  manv  of  tlie  ordinary  and  most  necessary  trades  are  still 
reputed  intamous,  because  in  very  old  times  they  were  exercised 
by  Moors  and  Jews.  But,  at  the  period  of  their  expulsion,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Moriscoes  were  small  farmers  and  gardeners, 
who  lived  in  penury  and  misery,  and  contrived,  by  hard  labour 
and  rigid  economy,  to  pay  exorbitant  rents  to  their  landlords,  in 
jTiBturh  for  security  and  protection  against  the  bigotry  of  the 
priests. 

.  Don  Antonio  Capmany  is,  we  believe,  the  first  Spanish  author 
who  has  combated  tlie  general  prejudice  of  his  countrymen  in 
flavour  of  the  ancient  opulence  and  prosperity  of  Spain.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  of  his  valuaWe  work,  entituled,  Menwri-^ 
as  Jiistbricas  sobre  la  Mannar  comercio ^  artes  de  la  antigua  ciudad  de 
Barcelona^  he  has  dedicated  an  entire  chapter  to  an  examination 
of  the  question,  Whether  tin  arts  and  manufactures  of  $pain  ivere 
at  any  time  equal  to  tliose  of  other  nations  T  A  republication  of  that 
chapter,  with  several  additional  facts  and  observations  on  the 
same  subject,  forms  the  first  essay  of  the  volume  which  lies  be- 
fore us.  As  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  is  curious,  and  the 
view  which  Capmany  has  taken  of  it  will,  to  most  of  our  readers^ 
have  the  .recommendation  of  novelty  at  least,  we  shall  give  a 
^hprt  outline  of  his  arguments. 

.;  We  must,  in  the  first  place^  remart,  that  when  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  Spanish  economists,  from  VTard  and  Campomanes, 
who  wrote  under  Charles  III.  and  Ferdinand  VI.,.  to  Alonso  de 
lierrera,  who  flourished  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  we  are 
^tn|ck  with  the  observation,  that  none  of  these  authors  ever  re- 
.preftents'  his  ^ country  as  flourishing  or  populous  at  the  period 
when  he  is  writing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  of  them 
.laments  the  decay  of  trade  and  induitry  in  his  own  times,  and 
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complains  of  the  laziness  and  profligacy  of  the  preseiit  trace  of 
las  countrymen,  while  he  refers  us  back  to  some  remote  period» 
vhen  Spain  was  rich,  industrious,  and  full  of  inhabitants.  This 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  what  happens  daily  to  a  traveller  in  Spain. 
At  every  town  where  he  stops,  he  is  told  of  banditti  who  infest  the 
roads,  and  warned  of  the  dangers  that  await  him  near  soihe  dis* 
tant  town,  or  at  some  remote  pass  in  the  mountains^  But,  as  he 
advances,  the  danger  continually  recedes; — till,  at  length,  he 
discovers  that  the  stories  which  had  at  first  alarmed  him,  have 
no  otiier  foundation  than  the  folly  and  credulity  of  his  informers. 

We  shall  follow  the  plan  of  Capmany's  essay,  by  examining, 
j^rsty  what  was  the  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and, 
secondli/,  what  was  the  state  of  agriculture  and  population  in 
Spain,  at  those  periods  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  most 
flourishing. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  in  Spain  before  the  conquest  of  Seville  in  1248. 
The  Catalans  and  Giiipuzcoans  had  indeed  applied  to  commerce 
and  navigation  at  an  earlier  period,  and  some  woollen  and  cottott 
manufactures  were  already  established  in  Catalonia ;  but  these 
attempts  were  still  in .  their  infancy,  and  were  greatly  surpassed 
by  the  subsequent  exertions  of  the  same  provinces.  It  would  be 
equally  unnecessary  to  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the  reign  of 
Philip  III.,  since  it  is  admitted,  that,  before  the  deatli  of  that 
Prince,  Spain  was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  poverty  an4 
wretchedness.  In  the  intermediate  time,  a  great  event,  the  dis* 
covery  and  conquest  of  America,  had  occurred,  which  is- suppos- 
ed by  almost  all  writers  to  have  had  the  most  fatal  influence  on 
the  industry  and  population  of  Spain.  Wa9  it  before  or  after 
that  event,  that  Spain  is  supposed  to.  have  been  eipinent  as  A 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country  ?  We  shall  inquire,^//, 
what  documents  remain  of  the  §tate  of  commerce  ■  and  industry 
in  Spain,  in  the  interval  between  the  recovery  of  Seville  from 
the  Moors,  and  the  acquisition  of  colonies  in  America  i  and^  se* 
rondfyy  we  shall  trace  the  eflTects  of  those  coloniesi  on.  the  com^ 
merce  and  manufactures,  of  the  motlier  country,  daring  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 

With  regard  to  the  fif'st  period,  we  are  referred  by  Capmany 
to  the  works  of  two  Florentine  merchants,  Balducci  and  t/zfl^wj 
who  published,  the  former  in  13J59,  the  latter  in  1440,'  '  coiii- 
mercial  guides,*  for  the  use  of  merchants,  under  the  title  of 
Prattica  dclia  Mercaiura.*  These  books  give  prolix  aniirircum- 
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isjantial  accounts  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at 
tliat  time  by  the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  as  they  were  intended,  not 
/or  speculative  or  philosophical  inquirers,  but  for  the  use  of  prac- 
tical merchants  ^  they  abound  in  minute  and  exact  details  on 
every  subject  of  which  they  treat.  They  describe  the  exports  and 
imports  of  every  town  or  harbour  frequented  by  the  merchants  of 
f  isa  and  Florence,  and  explain  their  weights  and  measures,  and 
customhouse  regulations,  and  contain  a  variety  of  other  particu-o 
brs  interesting  to  merchants  and  navigators.  From  these  books 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
jn  Spain,  during  the  14th,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  centu- 
;ry.  But,  when  we  look  into  these  authorities,  we  find  that  Spain,, 
instead  of  being  a  great  manufacturing  country,  received  manu- 
factured goods  of  every  description  from  Italy  and  Flanders,  and 
that  her  own  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  the  rude  produce  of  her 
soil,  or  other  raw  materials  used  in  nunufactures.  Her  chief  ar* 
tide  of  export  was  wool ;  the  next  was  iron ;  the  others  were 
fioney,  wax,  hides  and  tallow,  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  gold 
and  silver  in  bullion,  quicksilver,  kermes,  fruits,  sugar,  wine, 
wheat,  rice,  oil,  soap,  saflron,  raw  silk  and  salt.  It  appears 
from  this  catalogue  of  exports,  that  Spain  was  at  that  time,  not 
only  destitute  of  manufactures  for  foreign  commerce,  but  that  a 
great  part  of  the  couhtrv  was  then,  as  it  is  Still,  in  a  state  of  pastur- 
age. It  Ts  worth  remarking  that,  though  Spanish  wool  was  sent  to 
Itialy  in  the  time  of  Balducci,  it  was  not  yet  exported  to  Flanders  ^ 
lior  cfoeS"  it  seem  to  have  been  held  in  estimation  for  its  superior 
equalities,  till  the  latter  part  of  Ae  14th  century,  when  it  was^  im- 
|)roved  by  crossing  the  breed  of  native  sheep  with  English  sheep 
from  Gloucestershire.  These  sheep  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  England,  as  part  of  the  matriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  betrothed  to  Hen- 
Iry  III.  of  Castille,  in  1389,  and  married  to  him  some  years  after- 
wards. This  operation  of  crossing  the  Spanish  with  English 
sheep  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  was  repeated  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England ;  but  it  was  not  for  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  that  Spanish  wool  acquired  that  decided  superiority 
over  the  wool  of  other  nations,  which  it  still  maintains.  In 
1440,  whien  Uzano  wrote,  the  exportation  of  Spanish  wool  to 
Flanders  had  become  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  and  it 
trobably  had  been  at  first  introduced  by  the  difficulty  virhlch  the 
Flemrngs  found  of  obtaining  wool  from  England. 

But,  though  we  find  no  mention  of  manufactures  for  the  sup* 
|)ly  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  dominions  of  Castille,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  existed  manufactures  of  thlt  description  in 
the  provinces  of  Arragon.   Woollen  manufacturers  had  been 
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Ions  established  in  RoussIUon,  Catalonia^  Valencia,  and  Majorca, 
and  cloths  of  various  colours  and  qualities  were  exported  from 
these  countries  to  Italy  and  other  foreign  parts.  Paper  from  Va- 
lencia, cordovan  and  chamois  leather  from  the  same  city,  and 
earthen  ware  from  Majorca,  are  also  mentioned  among  the  ex- 
ports from  those  countries  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion, that  the  Moors  were  a  manufacturing  people,  red  Morocco 
leather  seems  to  have  been  the  only  manufactured  article  exported 
from  Granada,  unless  we  include  raw  sugar  in  that  description  of 
goods.  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  in  Balducci  and  Uza- 
no,  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Toledo,  Segovia  or  Burgos,  or 
to  thqi  fairs  of  Medina  del^Campo,  of  which  such  incredible  sto>» 
ries  are  related  by  subsequent  authors ;  an  incontestible  proof,  in 
our  opinion,  that  these  manufactures,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were 
confined  to  the  fabrication  of  coarse  cloths  for  home  consumpf* 
don. 

Barcelona  is  mentioned,  by  the  Florentine  merchaii^s,  as  a  com- 
mercial city  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  emporium  by  which  the  interior  of  Spain  was  supplied 
with  merchandize  from  the  Miediterranean.  Neither  the  Moors 
of  Granada,  nor  the  Christians  of  Andalucia,  appear  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  commerce  or  navigation.  The  Guipuz- 
coans  and  Gallicians,  who  have  been  at  all  times  more  addicted 
to  a  seafaring  life  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Castille,  are  not 
mentioned  by  these  authors,  though  the  Guipuzcoans  were  at 
that  time  celebrated  for  their  fisheries,  and  had  commefpial  fac- 
tories established  in  Flanders  and  at  Rochelle.  * 

A  politico-commercial  poem,  called  the  LilfeJJ  of  English  Poli- 
cies which  is  referred  to  by  Mr  MacPherson  in  hi&  Annals  of 
Commerce,  f  confirms  the  account  of  the  trade  of  Spain,  which 
Capmanyhas  collected  from  the  works  of  the  Florentine  merchants. 
According  to  this  book,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, Spain  imported  fine  cloth  and  linen  from  Flanders,  and 
$ent  in  return,  figs,  raisins,  bastard  wine,  dates,  liquorice,  Seville 
oil,  grmUi  X  castille  soap,  wax,  iron,  wool,  wadmole,  skins  of 
goats  and  kids,  saffron,  and  quicksilver  \  of  these,  wool  was  the 
chief  article. 

These  conclusions  Capmany  further  confirms  by  an  appeal  to 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of  Castille,  in  the  15th, 
and  the  beginning  of  me  16th  century,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Castille  were  at  that  time  of 
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the  coarsest  and  most  ordinary  quality,  and  fit  only  for  inferior 
uses.  The  finest  cloth  of  Valladolid  and  Segovia  was  sold  at  40 
maravedis  the  yard,  and  that  of  Palencia,  Cuenca,  and  Cordo- 
ba, at  only  34 ;  while  fine  cloth  of  Florence  was  sold  at  167,  and 
that  of  Burgos  at  140. 

In  addition  to  this  conclusive  and  incontestable  evidence,  Cap- 
many  next  refers  us  to  the  account  book  of  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic, which  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Barcelona,  and 
extends  from  the  year  1496,  to  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1516. 
This  curious  and  authentic  record  is  perhaps  the  surest  and  most 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  the  woollen  pianufac-r 
tures  of  Spain  to  those  of  other  countjries,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  supposed  by  later  writers  to  have  been  the  most  flourish-s 
ing.  We  find,  that,  in  the  court  of  that  severe  and  parsinioni- 
ous  monarch,  none  but  his  domestic  servants  were  clcJthed  in  th^ 
maniifactures  of  Spain  \  while  Italy,  Flanders,  and  England,  fur-? 
nished  cloth  for  the  use  of  himself  and  the  royal  family. 

Lastly^  It  appears  from  the  book  of  customs  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Burgos,  as  it  was  settled  in  1514,  that  the  chief  export 
from  Spain,  at  that  time,  was  wool,  which  was  sent  to  Flanders, 
France  and  Italy,  to  be  made  there  into  cloth,  for  the  supply  of  Spain 
as  well  as  of  ether  countries.  The  reniaining  articles  of  export, 
as  enumerated  in  the  same  book,  are  iron,  oil,  figs,  and  raisins, 
from  Xeres,  Valencia,  and  Malaga  ;  cordovan  leather,  rabbit 
skins,  saffron,  raw  silk,  wax,  kermes,  liquorice,  cumin  seed,  al- 
monds, tice;  sugar  from  Valencia ;  and  wine  from  Alicant.  The 
same  account  of  the  Spanish  exports  is  given  in  a  book  of  ordon^ 
nances  passed  in  1511,  which  regulate  the  trade  of  the  north 
coast  of  Spain,  from  Fuontarabia  to  Coruiina. 

With  regard  to  the  second  period  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  true  that, 
for  some  time  after  the  conquest  atid  settlement  of  America,  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  country  flourished  more  than  they 
had  done  at  any  former  period.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Guicciardini,*  that  in  1560  the  export  of  wool  from  Spain  to 
Flanders,  was  reduced  from  40,000  to  25,000  packs  a  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in 
Spain  ;  and  in  1552^  ^ye  know  from  the  acts  of  the  Cortes,  that 
Spain  actually  exported  cloth  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  to 
Italy,  where  the  black  and  blue  cloths  of  Spain  were  in  high  re* 
quest  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastics  and  magistrates,  on  account  of 
the  softness  of  the  texture,  and  stability  of  the  colours.  This 
was  also  the  period  when  the  silk  manufactures  of  Spain  were 
post  flourishing.    Naviger,  the  ambassador  of  the  Venetian  re^ 
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public  at  the  court  of  Charles  V,  mentions  the  silk  manufacture* 
of  Granada,  and  adds,  that  silk  stuffs  of  that  city  had  great  sale 
iri  Spain  5  but,, with  the  exception  of  velvets,  serges  and  taffeties, 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  those  of  Italy.  He  adds,  how- 
fever,  that  the  silk  stuffs  made  at  Valencia  were  better  than  those 
of  Granada. 

But,  even  at  this  period,  when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  were 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  any  former  time,  that 
kingdom  was  supplied  by  foreign  countries  with  almost  all  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  accommodation,  and  even  with  many  articles 
of  the  first  necessity.  In  1 545,  Spain  received  from  Flanders,  in 
return  for  wool  and  other  raw  materials,  cloth,  linen,  cotton- 
goods,  silks,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  manufactures.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  linen  was  unknown  in  that  kingdom.  In  1555, 
Ae  Cortes  complain  of  the  vast  quantity  of  money  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  to  purchase  linen  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  re- 
commend premiums  for  the  cultivation  of  flax  at  home,  in  order 
to  establish  linen  manufactures  witliin  the  kingdom.  Hardware 
and  glass  were  imported  from  Germany,  and  even  arms  and  am- 
munition came  from  abroad.  Milan  and  Flanders  supplied  Spain' 
with  these  articles;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  first 
cannon  found ery  in  Spain  was  established  at  Barcelona  in  1719. 
Lastly,  in  a  solemn  petition  of  the  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  in  J  542, 

ilwas  stated,  though  probably  with  great  exaggeration,  that  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers  ; 
and-.in  1548  and  15^3,  the  same  complaints  were  repeated  by  the 
Cortes  with  great  bitterness. 

fifat  the  strongest  proof,  that,  even  at  that  time,  arts  and  manu- 
factures had  made  no  solid  progress  in  Spain,  is  afforded  by  the- 
views  of  the  Spanish  character  and  the  pictures  of  Spanish  man- 
ners, left  us  by  contemporary  authors  ;  apd  the  force  of  this  evi- 
dence's strerigthened,  by  the  universal  contempt  and  disrepute  in* 
which  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  continued  to  be  held  in 
Spain,  for  many  ages  afterwards'.  According  to  Naviger,  Vene- 
gas,  Medina,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  who  wrote  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  proud 
and  lazy,  prodigal  and  ostentatious,  and  willing  to  derive  a  pre- 
carious and  disgraceful  subsistence  from  alms,  or  to  practise  the 
most  dishonest  arts  for  a  livelihood,  rather  than  follow  a  mecha- 
nical trade,  which  they  thought  a  degradation  to  practise.  Perez 
de  Herrera,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IL 
paints  ia  the  liveliest  colours  those  features  in  the  character  of  his 
c'ountrymen,-  and  describes  at  great  length,  the  artifices  and  im- 
postures of  the  Spanisji  beggars.  He  probably  exaggerates  their 
numbers,  when  ihe  reckons  150,000  beggars  and  vagabonds  in 
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$paiB9  U  accession  of  Philip  III.  %  but,  be^des  t)i«  testimon]^ 
pi  political  writers,  the  roj^  proclamation  of  Charles  V.  in  1540. 
and  ixinumerable  petition^  of  the  Cortes  in  bis  reign,  and  thai  qf 
bis,  successor,  proye  incoi^testa^y,  that  the  numbef  of  begj^ars  and 
4isorderIy  peri^ns,  who  hzd  no  settl^  occupation  or  pla^ec^  naif 
dence,  Was  on  the  increase  in  Spain,  during  the  whole  tifue  of  it| 
supposed  prosperity^  The  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  mechanical 
trades  was  not  tl^e'  le^ct  of  laziness  alone,  but  had  ^ts  origin  in 
^ncient  prejudiqeSjt  strengthened  and  ponfirmed  by  th|S  authority 
of  the  laws  and  municipal  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  CUan^ 
ness  of  blood  was  ni^cessary  for  admission  into  corporations  ;  but 
tlie  lineage  of  a  candidate  was  tainted  by  his  descent  from  an^* 
iCesto^s  who  bad  fo^wed  pertain  trades,  as  welt  as  by  a  Jewish 
p'r  Moorish  origin.  The  trader  of  tanner,  jcurrier,  snoemaker, 
iailor,  smith  and  carpenter,  aris  ittigmatized  in  the  laws  pf  Philip 
II.  as  low  and  vile;  and  a^  late  as  the  year  i78^,  it  was  necessary 
to  declare,  by  a  royaj  pedijla,  that  these  and  other  trades  were 
Aot  to  be  held  disgraceful,  and  should  not  disqualify  those  whp 
followed  them,  from  pflices  in  corporations^  But,  is  it  conceiv? 
^le  ^hat  such  prejudices  should  have  existed  in  a  manufacturing 
country,  pr  that  manufactures  could  have  flourished  in  a  coimtry 
where  fucb  prejudices  prevailed  ?  (^atalonia  has  been  always  the 
most  industrious  an|d  c^^nufacturing  country  in  Spain ;  but  in 
jC^^tajonia  If adj^sn^en  |en|oy  ai  certain  ranjc  and- consideration,  and 
derive  importance  from  the  incorporated  trade  to  which  t{iey  ber 
3U>9g«.  jS^  menistral  htmrqdp  would  be  the  retort  of  a  Catalopian 
tradesman  to  a  gentleman  whp  insultedi  pr  offended  him.  To  qui 
JD9y  C^istkfno  yiejo  .woul^i  in  the  sam^  circ^m$tanceS|  be  tb^  no 
ind|g^a^'exc)afn  a  jCastillian* 

Our  lunits  >YiU  nbf  perpiif  US  tp  follow  Qapmany  in  his  exa^ 
lxtinati,oi)  of  j^e  fabulous,  pr  at;  least  highly  exaggerated  accounts 
j^ansmit^u  %o.  u^  l;y  authors,  of  the  ax^rient  manufactures  of  Se^ 
xille,'  "iTojedp,  Segovia,  and  pther  cities,  pf  CastiUe.  He  shows, 
|to  Qur  perfect  pnyiction,  fhat  the  sutepents  whipb  they  hav(^ 
Ha»ndefi  fipiyn  to  us,  are,  in  piost  particulars,  extremely  impro^ 
babie,  and  in  many  points  positively  false.  The^e  incredible  re  7 
ib»tic>ri§,  it  must  be  observed',  to  yhich  suph  implicit  faith  has  been 
|(iven  by  travellers  and  histpriajis,  rjs^t  pn  no.  ppnte^npprary  evi-* 
jlence  ^hajtever;  are  pohfirmed  by  np  public  pr  private  docu^ 
peiiis  of  any  sprt;  and  are  grossly  and  palpably  inconsistent 
yirith  the  descriptipn  of  those  pitips  left  us  bjr  the  most  respects 
able  a,u.t|M)r^  of  tbait  age.  Nasriger  ^ives  a  minute  description  of 
Seville  and  Toledo,  without  pv^n  piehtipning  those  wpnderfuj,  ma^ 
J^ufactures  pf  sUk,  which>  in  Seville  alpiie^  are  supppsed.  to  hav# 
giyen  occujatioii  to  i30,p00  souls,  and^  in  Toledo,  to  nearly  as 
*  '  many. 
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many.  At  the  tune  -when  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Segoyi^ 
are  said  to  have  been  most  prosperous,  Colmenores  describes  that 
city  as  full  of  beggars  and  vagabonds. 

.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  Spain  has  possessed,  at  al} 
times,  domestic  manufactures  for  common  and  ordinary  uses ; 
but  that  at  no  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  examined, 
could  it  be  ranked  amone  the  great  manufacturing  nations  j  that, 
0n  the  contrary,  its  inhabitants  have  been  always  supplied  with 
the  finer  manufactures  from  abroad,  and  even  with  many  article^ 
of  accommodation,  which  in  other  countries  are  reckoned  of  in- 
dispensable necessity.  It  has  further  appeared,  that  the  only  in- 
terval during  which  manufacturing  industry  made  anv  progress 
in  Spain,  was  for  about  a  century  after  the  discovery  oi  America, 
when  the  new  demand  created  by  the  colonies  excited  some  faint 
efforts  in  the  mother  country  to  supply  their  wants.  But  these 
efforts  were  feeble,  spiritless,  and  of  short  duration.  The  genius 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  were  averse  to  manufacturing  is* 
dustry ;  and  the  bad  policy  and  oppression  of  the  government 
were  able,  in  these  circumstances,  first,  to  depress,  and,  finally, 
to  extinguish  their  exertions. 

Agriculture  and  Populatiotu 

Of  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  and  iramepse  population 
of  Spain  in  ancient  times,  we  have  the  same  vague  and  exa^ger*- 
ated  accounts  which  have  been,  left  us  of  its  commerce  andma^ 
fiu^^ctures.  Osorio,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  dis- 
cusses, with  the  utmost  gravity,  whether  the  peninsula  of  Spaio 
contained  fifty  or  seventy-five  millions  of  souls  in  the  time 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  the  most  moderate  calculator  reckons  at  leas( 
eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Spain,  exclusive  of  Portugal, 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  But  was  Spain  better 
adapted  for  agriculture,  in  former  times,  dian  it  is  at  present  ? 
Was  it  less  liable  to  droughts  and  consequent  famines  i  Was  it 
J)etter  provided  with  canals  for  irrigation,  or  with  roads  for 
conveying  over  its  mountains  the  surplus  of  one  province  to 
^eed  the  starving  inhabitants  of  another?  Was  its  .code  of 
rural  and  municipal  laws  less  pernicious  to  agriculture,  than  it 
became  afterwards  ?  Was  it  less  liable  to  epidemic  disease^ 
which  oppose  at  present  such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  inereajsc 
of  its  population  ?  On  the  contrary,  between  1483  and  150§, 
there  were  no  less  than  eleven  years  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  maladies,  called  plagues,  in  some  part  or  other  of  Spaing 
and  the  number  of  chapels  and  processions,  founded  in  thos^ 
times  to  St  Roque  and  St  Sebastiar.,  show  at  once  how  common 
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pestilential  diseases  must  have  been^  and  tow  inadequate  were 
the  means  taken  against  them. 

The  institution  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  for  the  security  of 
travellers  in  desert  and  uncultivated  places,  revived  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  is  far  from  being  any  proof  of  a  dense  and  great 
population  in  the  reign  of  these  princes.  The  laws  and  privi- 
legos  of  the  Mesta,  confirmed  and  extended  by  Charles  V,  show, 
that  a  great  part  of  Spain  was  then,  as  it  is  at  present,  m  a  state 
of  pasturage.  The  innumerable  laws  for  securing  and  regulating 
property  in  bees,  which  -ire  to  be  found  in  all  the  Spanish  codes, 
from  the  time  of  the  Visigoths  to  Philip  II.,  afford  another  proof 
of  the  quantity  of  wild  and  uncultivated  land  in  Spain.  And, 
while  the  exports  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, show  tho  preference  given  to  pnsturage  over  agriculture 
by  its  inhabitants,  their  exportation  of  wheat  and  rice  proves, 
that  the  quantity  of  corn  which  they  raised,  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  their  wants.  If  we  extend  our  inquiries  to  a 
more  remote  antiquity,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Alonso  XI.,  *- 
all  the  provinces  of  Castille  were  full  of  wild  boars  and  bears  ; 
and  the  kingdom,  as  then  described  to  us,  resembles  more  a  wild 
and  savage  country,  than  a  civilized  and  cultivated  land. 

But  let  us  look  into  the  agricultural  and  economical  writers  of 
Spain,  in  the  times  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Alonso  de  Herrera  was  employed  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  com- 
pile a  book  on  husbandry  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen.  But, 
does  the  curious  and  useful  work  which  he  composed,  warrant 
US  in  concluding,  that  the  agriculture  of  Spain  was  at  that  time 
conducted  with  intelKgence,  or  pursued  with  industry  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  begins  his  book,  by  lamenting  the  frequency  of 
scarcities  in  Castille,  which  he  imputes  to  the  laziness  of  the 
people,  and  to  their  total  neglect  of  agriculture.  Laguna,  phy- 
sician to  Charles  V.,  in  a  botanical  work,  entituled,  Dioscoriaes 
filustratedi  written  about  1 555,  observes,  *  that  gooseberries  were 
very  common  in  France,  Italy  and  Flanders,  but  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  in  Castille,  where  indeed  the  people  are  very  in- 
different about  gratifications  of  the  palate  ;  or,  to  say  the  truth, 
where  they  are  so  much  more  indolent  than  in  other  countries^ 
that  they  extract  nothing  from  the  earth  but  what  it  spontaneous- 
ly affords  them,  and  leave  many  parts  of  their  country  in  a  state 
pf  nature,  which,  if  properly  watered  and  cultivated,  would  be 
highly  productive.  *    Arrieta,  in  his  book  called  the  Desprrtador^ 

awakener,  published  in  1578,  boasts,  as  usual,  of  the  ancient 
fiches  and  fertility,  and  lameht>i  the  present  poverty  and  sterility 

of 
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of  his  country.  And,  lastly,  the  pragmdtica  of  Philip  11.,  issued 
in  1594?,  states,  in  its  preamble,  that  the  yeomanry  and  small 
farmers  of  the  kingdom  were  reduced,  in  general,  to  beggary 
i^ind  want  ;  and  that  many  even  of  the  large  farms  had  beea 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  atid  left  uncultivated.  But  are  these 
complaints,  resounding  from  so  many  quarters,  compatible  with 
that  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  whicli  could  maintain  eighteen 
millions  of  souls,  in  a  country  where  hardly  ten  millions  can  find 
subsistence  at  present  ? 

But,  independent  of  this  presumptive  evidence,  we  have  posi- 
tive proof,  that  many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  le^s  po-' 
pulous  in  the  16th  century,  than  they  are  at  present.  We  have 
three  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  and  Roussillon, 
in  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  1368,  they  amounted 
to  365,000;  in  1495,  to  473,000^  and  in  1553,  to  340,000. 
But,  in  1797,  the  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  alone,  amounted  to 
858,818  ;  while  the  population  of  Rousillon  is  estimated,  by  the 
French  government,  at  106,171  souls,  making  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation, in  the  two  provinces,  of  624,989,  since  1553.  Valencia, 
iti  1510,  contained  5^,553  families.  In  1797,  it  contained 
165,012  families.  Allowing  five  persons  to  a  family,  its  popula- 
tion, at  the  former  period,  was  272,775 ;  at  the  latter  period, 
825,059,  making  a  dilFerence,  in  favour  of  the  second,  of  552,284* 
Arragon,  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  kings,  contained  only 
440,000  inhabitants  ;  it  contains  657,376  at  present  3  so  that  its 
increase  has  been  217,376.  The  whole  population,  therefore,  of 
the  three  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  in  the  16th^century, 
amounted  to  1,052,775.  "^The  same  provinces  contain,  at  present, 
2,447,424 ;  and  have,  consequently,  more  than  doubled  their  po- 
pulation. It  is  unfortunate  for  the  argument,  which  attributes 
the  ruin  and  supposed  depopulation  of  Spain  to  the  emigraticto 
of  its  inhabitants  to  America,  that  the  Arragonian  provinces  have 
piade  their  most  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population  since 
the  colonial  trade  was  opened  to  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
Biscay  and  Gallic ia.  Ustariz  long  ago  reitiarked,  in  opposition  to  * 
vulgar  prejudrce,  that  these  two  provinces,  though  they  sent  the 
greatest  nuntber  of  emigrants  to  America,  were  the  best  peopled 
provinces  of  Castille. 

With  regard  to  Castille,  oyr  accounts  of  its  arttient  populatioir 
are  too  imperfect  to  enable  ns  to  draw  a  similar  comparison  ber 
tween  its  present  and  its  former  state.  The  ruinous  appearance 
of  many  towns  in  Leon  and  the  two  Gastilles,  is  an  incontestable 
proof  of  their  decline  5' arid  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that,  ir; 
pese  provinces,  there  has  been  a  positive  diminution  of  popula- 
tion, though  to  a  ifiuch  less  extent  than cbmihonly  imagined; 
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If  we  were  to  admit  a  similar  decline  in  any  other  part  of  Spaioj^ 
it  would  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  where,  if  we  compare 
Ae  present  state  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
valley  of  Granada,  with  the  descriptions  of  Naviger  and  the  his- 
tory of  die  wars  of  Granada  by  mendosa  and  otberd,  we  cannot 
but  suppose,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  Malaga  and 
other  towns  upon  the  coast,  there  nas  been  a  diminution,  on  the 
iriiole,  in  the  population  of  the  country*  As  to  Estremadura  and 
Andalucia,  we  know  that  the  same  towns  exist  there  at  present^  - 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  \  and  if  in 
inany  of  them  we  perceive  little  appearance  of  business  or  activi- 
ty, as  little  do  we  see  in  them,  in  general,  any  marks  of  decay. 
oevHle  has,  indeed,  declined  in  its  commercial  greatness,  and  pos- 
ftbly  in  its  population ;  but  Cadiz,  Xeres,  IsTa  de  Leon,  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  and  Puerto  Real,  have  risen  upon  its  fall.  In  the 
northern  provinces,  there  cati  be  no  doubt,  tnat  there  has  been  ^ 
considerable  increase  of  population. 

If  the  statistical  returns  made  to  Philip  11.  in  answer  to  the 
Queries  which  had  been  circulated  by  his  order  in  the  provinces 
of  Castille,  were  carefully  examined,  a  satisfactory  account  might 
Be  extracted  from  them,  of  the  ancient  population  of  these  pro- 
vinces. But  though  a  copy  of  these  voluminous  returns  has  been 
made  from  the  original,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Escurial,  and 
lias  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  no  extract  from  it,  nor  summary 
of  its  contents,  has  yet  been  published.  We  observe,  however, 
in  MacPherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  ♦  an  anonymous  English 
treatise  referred  to,  which  was  published  in  1689,  under  tlie  title 
of  the  *  Happy  future  State  ox  England.  *  The  anonymous  au- 
thor of  this  treatise  asserts,  that  Mr  Pepys  f Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
imralty)  showed  him  a  paper,  stating,  that  tne  whole  number  of 
men  in  the  realm  of  Spain,  taken  by  a  secret  survey,  some  time, 
as  is  supposed,  before  the  year  1588,  was  but  1,125,390,  exclu- 
sive of  the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy.  But  it  was  in  1575 
diat  Philip  II.  circulated  his  interrogatorto  or  queries  about  the 
population  and  state  of  Castille ;  and  the  returns  to  his  queries, 
9ome  of  which  we  have  seen,  are  dated  in  1577  and  1578.  If 
fliis  comcidence  of  time  be  considered  as  any  evidence  that  the 
numbers  in  Mr  Pepys*s  paper  were  taken  from  a  private  abstract 
of  these  returns,  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  may  be  relied 
upon,  for  the  returns  were  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  dili- 

Snce.^  We  must,  however,  on  that  supposition,  substitute,  in 
r  Pepys's  statement,  *  provinces  of  Castille, '  instead  of  *  realm 

of 


^  MacFberfoa^s  Aunals  of  Commerce,  vol.  2.  |>.  1B7. 
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6f  Spain  \  *  for  the  interrogatcrig  was  circulated  in  CastiUe  onl  j. 
But  if  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  exclushre  df 
ecclesiastics^  amounted  to  1,125,390,  the  whole  population  of 
Castille,  excluding  the  same  description  of  persons,  may  be  caU 
culated  at  ^,501,560  souls.  Adding  100,000  for  ecclesiastics^'* 
the  whole  population  will  have  been  4,601,560.  But  the  popular 
lion  of  Castille,  at  present,  exclusive  of  Navarre,  Biscay,  Ana^ 
gon,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  amounts  to  7,328,700  souis ;  and^ 
consequently,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  one  half 
in  the  population  of  the  provinces  of  Castillo  since  the  time  of 
Philip  11.  If  we  add  to  this  an  increase  of  more  than  \^  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Arragon,  and  suppose  that  in  Navarre,  Biscay, 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  the  population  has  only  dou-* 
bled,  we  shall  have,  for  the  total  population  of  Spain,  exclusive 
of  America,  under  Philip  IL,  6,071,831;  under  Charled  IV. 
10,504.,985. 

.  England,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Spatsh  Ar- 
mada, is  supposed  to  have  contained  4,688,000  souls  $  f  and  it  i$ 
remarkable  enough,  diat  the  proportion  of  her  population  to  that 
of  Spain  at  the  present  day,  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was 
then,  j:  It  is  true,  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  comprehended  at  that 
time,  along  with  Spain  and  her  eolonies,  not  only  her  ancient  pos-^ 
sessions  in  Flanders  and  Italy,  but  her  recent  acquisitions  of  Port«^ 
gal  and  the  Portuguese  conquests  in  Africa  and  India.  It  is  also  true, 
that  England,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  has  increased  her  meam 
of  defence  by  the  addition  of  at  least  400,000  men  able  to  bear 
arms  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  She  has  also  added  about  five 
millions  to  her  population  by  her  union  with  Ireland ;  and 
WAuld  to  heaven  we  could  say,  that  she  had  by  that  measure 
added  in  the  same  proportion  to  her  strength  and  security ;  an4 
that  a  blind  and  bi^otted  attachment  to  ancient  prejudices,  and  a 
callous  and  disgustmg  indifference  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  had  not  converted  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  her  pride  and  strength,  into  het  chief  source 
of  weakness  and  apprehension. 

Our  review  of  the  first  of  these  essays  has  extended  to 'so 
unusual  a  length,  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  list 

of 


*  The  number  of  ecdeliaftical  perfiins  in  Spain,  according  to  the 
returns  made  to  government  in  1768,  1787,  and  1797,  were  208,899, 
X9itioi,  and  182,447. 

t  Andrews's  Continuation  of  Henry's  Hiftory  of  England,  voL  2. 
p.  154. 

X  The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  th^  goran* 
ment  returas  (x8oi)  amounts  to  9>3439578. 
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of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  others.  The  subject  6f  the  second 
is  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  its  earliest  use  in 
navigation.  The  third  treats  of  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
venereal  disease,  and  of  its  first  appearance  in  Europe.  The  fourth 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  earliest  use  of  gunpowder  in  the  art  of  war^ 
and  into  the  first  invention  of  artillery.  The  fifth  treats  of  the 
construction  of  the  vessels  u^ed  by  the  ancients  ;  and  the  sixth^ 
of  the  size  and  burden  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

D.  Antonio  Capmany,  the  author  of  these  essays,  is  a  native 
of  Catalonia.  His  principal  work  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  its  title  of  Memorias  historiccu  sohre  la  Marina,  cpmercio  y 
ertes  de  la  antigua  ctudad  de  Barcelona.  The  two  first  volumes  ap» 
peared  in  1779  i  the  two  last  in  1792.  The  3d  and  4th  volun>es 
are  collections  of  state  papers,  and  other  original  and  important 
documents  from  the  aiichives  of  Barcelona.  This  truly  excellent 
work  is  marked  throughout  witli  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  goo4 
sense,  and  distinguished  by  an  attention  to  general  and  philoso- 
phical  views  but  seldom  displayed  by  those  who  ransack  archives, 
and  compile  papers  for  the  use  of  future  historians.  We  consi- 
der it  as  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  middle  ages. 

Capmany  has.  also  published  an  edition  of  the  maritime  cus- 
toms of  Barcelona  \  the  foundation  of  the  present  maritime  law 
of  Europe.  He  has  also  edited  a  collection  of  antient  treaties  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Arragon,  and  the  Mahometan  princes  of  Asia 
and  Africa ;  and  published  a  translation  of  the  antient  naval  or- 
donnancfs  of  the  Crown  of  Arragon,  as  they  were  confirmed  in 
1354.  He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  several  works  in  literature, 
which  are  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  country- 
men. 


Art.  XI.  Vie^  of  the  present  State  of  Poland.  By  George  Bur- 
nett, late  of  Baliol  *  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  456.  Lon- 
don.   Longman  &  Co.  1807. 

'X'here  is  more  pretension  In  this  title,  than  the  contents  of  the 
^  volume,  or,  indeed,  the  author's  own  account  of  it  in  the 
preface,  will  justify.  He  informs  us,  with  great  candour  and 
modesty,  that  his  work  has  peculiar  claims  to  indulgence.  He 
Was  only  settled  in  Poland,  it  seerhs,  nbout  ten  months;,  during 
which  time  he  lived  in  a  nobleman's  family  at  a  great  dfetftnee 
from  any  place  of  consequence,  and  made  but  two  visits  to  towns, 
Warsaw  and  Lemb^;gj  for  a  few  days  each.  £ven  of  these  op- 
portunities 
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portunlties  he  did  not  make  the  most,  having  scarcely  taken  any 
notes  while  he  remained  in  the  country.  But  about  two  years 
after  his  arrival  here,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  he  found 
that  every  thing  relating  to  Poland  was  an  object  of  interest ;  and, 
he  got' up  this  work  to  suit  the  public  curiosity.  He  is  so  can*^ 
did  as  to  admit  fairly,  that  this  temporary  interest  regulated  al» 
most  entirely  the  preparation  of  the  book,  and  that  the  manu*-. 
script  was  seiit  to  the. press  as  fast  as  it  was  written;  so  many, 
are  the  deductions  from  the  claims  of  the  title-page,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  make .  by  the  acknowledgements  in  the  preface  1 
In  fact,  the  book  contains  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  view 
of  the  state  of  Poland.  Mr  Burnett  has  given  us,  however,  a 
considerable  mass  of  anecdote  and  information,  from  his  own  re- 
collection of  a  very  Jirnited  part  of  the  subject  j  and  in  this 
point  of  view  his  work,  crude  and  hasty  though  it  be,  possesses 
soine  clauns  to  our  attention.  We  shall  therefore  extract  from  it 
the  parts  most  worthy  of  notice,  after  premising  a  few  remarks 
oii  me  exceedingly  bad  manner  in  which  it  is  written  through- 
out. 

The  hurry  of  composition  has  by  no  means  prevented  Mr  Bur- 
nett from  adopting  an  inflated  and  often  fantastical  style.  We 
have,  '.pines  lifting  their  lofty  heads  in  the  cold  clear  air/  huge 
ancl  still  as  giants  enchanted  into  pillars  of  salt.  '  (p.  32.)  Never 
having  had  ?in  ppportunity  of  seeing  this  kind  of  giant,  we  can- 
riot  speak  positively  ;  but,  so  far  as  our  fancy-  can  carry  us,  we 
confess  a  pine,  with  flakes  of  snow  on  its  branches,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  object  bearing  closest  resemblance  to  such  a  per- 
son. Describing  the  appearance  of  the  winter,  when  the  ^  air  is 
so  dear,  that  one  can  almost  see  the  cold, '  our  author  adds,  that 
*  the  sun,  the  while,  pours  his  glistening  glory  on  the  subject 
,  snow,  impenetrable  as  a  rock  to  his  beams*'  (p.  45.)  He  has  al- 
so found  time  to  invent  a  number  of  clumsy  and  useless  words, 
vrhich  he  uses  in  a  very  intemperate  manner.  It  is  quite  painful 
to  look  at  such  terms  as  tuotnanised,  amiahilin/f  societi^ship^  ex-t 
curse y  selfishmenty  &c.  To  notice  the  want  of  elegance,  correct- 
ness, and,  indeed,  grammar,  which  prevails  in  this  book,  would 
be  endless.  Siich  defects  are  perhaps  excused  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  got  up  j  but  suca  imperfections  as  we  have 
just  exemplified  cannot  be  passed  over  upon  the  same  ground. 

Mr  Burnett  shews  a  curious  degree  of  ignorance  uj^on  many 
very  common-place  topics  j  and  a  great  number  of  his  remarks, 
indeed  many  of  his  details,  are  derived  froni  this  source.  Th^ 
long  account  of  the  Polish  houses,  for  example,  occupying  near 
fifty  pages,  and  the  minute  description  of  the  mannei  of  living  of 
the  Polish  nobles,  might  be  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  if 
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e9€tj  thing  were  omitted  which  is  comraon,  both  in  all  foreigti 
countries,  and  even  in  our  own.  He  describes  the  houses  atul 
furniture^ — ^the  domestic  arrangements  of  all  sorts,— the  economv 
of  the  table,  &c*  exactly  as  if  he  were  making  us  acquafaited. 
with  some  newly  discovered  island  in  the  South  Seas.  Thns, '  if 
die  company  be  very  numerous,  there  is  a  table  on  each  side, 
(he  hall,  and  one  at  the  upper  end,  leaving  the  middle  open^  th^ 
whole  forming  the  tMi-o  long  sides,  and  one  short  one  of  an  ob- 
long square.  *  (205.)  *  Every  dinner  as  well  as  supper  begins 
wim  soup.  While  this  is  taken,  the  joint  which  is  to  succeed 
(consisting  almost  uniformly  of  boiled  beef)  is  removed  to  the 
side-table,  to  be  carved  by  tne  steward  or  attendants.  The  side* 
table,  in  these  large  halls,  is  situated  in  a  very  considerable  tt^ 
cess,  at  the  end  opposite  the  door.  When  the  soup-plates  ate 
removed,  the  beef,  thus  cut  into  pieces  of  no  very  delicate  pro- 
portions  indeed,  is  handed  round.  This  is  dressed  to  t^S^  the 
more  savoury  parts  having  been  extracted  in  the  soup.  *  (206.) 
After  dinner  the  company  rise,  '  by  a  sort  of  tacit  Consent, ' 
and  retire  to  another  room,  where  '  they  are  dispersed  about  in 
small  knots  or  parties.  <  Thus  circumstanced, '  he  adds^  *  each 
is  served  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  is  taken,  on  this  occasion^ 
with  sugar  only,  without  either  milk  or  cream*  *  (225.)  *  Dur- 
ing summer,  tne  redingote  is  worn  by  most  persons  not  of  the 
first  rank.  This  word  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  English 
riding-^oat.*  (243.)  Mr  Burnett  surely  cannot  mean  tlurt  r<- 
dingote  is  a  Polish  word,  though  his  notions  about  dbe  word  ^ 
(p.  S32.)  half  incline  us  to  think  that  such  is  his  opinion^ 

Where  a  family  lives  in*  public,  as  it  were,  and  constantly  0- 
pen  to  the  inspection  of  a  hundred  or  more  dependants  and  guests^ 
the  members  of  it  have,  perhaps,  little  right  to  complain  of  see- 
ing themselves  in  print.  Yet  we  rather  think  Mr  Burnett  has 
transgressed  somewhat  upon  this  publicity  of  his  Polish  friends. 
He  lived  with  the  Count  Zamoyski,  we  presume  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  seems  to  have  been  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms  with 
that  powerful  nobleman  and  his  family.  It  is  therefore  a  cer- 
tain violation  of  propriety,  (though,  considering  the  above  men- 
tioned circumstance,  we  admit  it  is  a  slight  one),  to  fill  part  of 
his  book  with  minute  descriptions  and  characters  of  the  count 
and  his  relatives,  female  as  well  as  male.  Every  thing,  indeed, 
is  well  meant  and  perfectly  laudatory  ;  but  were  we  the  Coun- 
tess Zamoyska,  for  example,  we  should  not  like  to  be  talked  of 
in  this  manner.  *  When  her  soul  is  up — when  her  feelings  are 
awake,  and  In  search  of  objects  to  keep  them  in  play,  she  will 
often  go  to  her  instrument  and  the  obedient  strings,  responsive 
to  the  <lectric  kiss^^  will  proudly  rise  in  full  and  warbled  nsumo- 
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ny,  or  gently  sink  in  dying  sounds,  which  melt  and  pierce  thtr 
soul.  *  And  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  about  five  pages  to  the  same 
.  effect,  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  lady*  A  long  discussion 
the  question,  whether  Count  Zamoyski  should  or  should  not 
build  a  new  house  near  the  village  of  Zamoyst,  is  no  doubt  ez« 
tremely  interesting  in  that  neighbourhood  \  but  does  not,  in  the^ 
same  degree,  touch  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  much  feat  that  thef 
anecdote  (p. 258.)  must  be  put  down  in  the  list  of  those  not 
quite  favourable  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  are  related ;  though 
it  is  clear  that  our  author  is  by  no  means  aware  of  this  himself. 
Princess  Czartorpka,  it  seems,  '  has  amassed  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  curiosities ;  *  and,  among  these,  *  the  chair  of  Shaken 
spere.  * — '  This  relic  of  our  revered  bard, '  says  Mr  Burnett^ 
'  she  bought  in  England  for  three  hundred  pounds  \ '  and  she 
has  likewise  the  chair  of  Rousseau. 

We  confess,  we  are  rather  provoked  at  Mr  Burnett  for  filling 
80  much  of  his  book  with  the  details  now  shortly  alluded  to,  and, 
excluding  a  variety  of  recollections  which  are  ot  general  and  per- 
manent interest.  His  opportunities  were,  in  some  respects,  much 
more  favourable  than  he  seems  to  think.  Though  he  saw  few 
towns,  he  lived  on  a  footing  of  close  intimacy  with  various  natives 
of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  accomplishments  in  the  country, 
and  might  have  obtained  from  them  almost  as  much  information  as 
is  to  be  procured,  respecting  the  present  state  and  the  late  history 
of  Poland.  His  own  observation,  too,  might  have  supplied  ma-^ 
ny  important  blanks  in  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  that  country.  We  cannot  help 
complaining  a  little,  that  his  senses  should  have  been  so  acute,i 
and  his  memory  so  faithful,  for  all  the  trifling  incidents  of  halls 
and  rooms  and  doors,— and  chairs  and  tables, — ^and  roast  meat 
and  boiled  meat, — when  subjects  of  real  importance  might  well 
have  been  illustrated  by  him.  However,  he  has  contributed  some 
information^  and,  such  as  it  is,  we  thank  him  for  it.  Without 
attempting,  what  would  be  quite  useless  where  there  are  so  few 
materials,  to  digest  this  into  a  regular  form,  we  shall  notice  those 
elucidations  of  the  state  of  the  country  which  chiefly  struck  us. 
Mr  Burnett  landed  at  Dantzic,  and  proceeded  up  the  country 
through  Warsaw,  he  does  not  exactly  say  whither  5  but  we  infer 
from  several  circumstances,  that  he  went  into  the  Austrian  part 
of  Poland,  and  that  his  remarks  apply  to  this  and  the  Prussian 
part.  He  never  was  in  the  Russian  division,  and  heard  scarcely 
any  thing  about  it.  Respecting  Dantzic  and  t^mburg,  he  com- 
municates little  or  no  information. 

The  face  of  the  country  over  which  our  author  passed,  is  un- 
interesting, floret  its  flatness  and  uniformity.    The  Vistula^ 
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though  a  fine  river,  runs  so  miich  through  bogs  and'Keaths^  that 
it  seldom  affords  anv  fine  views.  The  following  descriptibn  of 
the  country  bevond  tne  plain  of  Dantzic,  he  says,  is  nearly  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  scenery  of  Poland. 

'  *  Vht  traveUer  fomctimes  finds  hirofelf  in  an  expanfe  of  furfece,  al* 
moil  without  a  boufe,  a  tree«  or  any  (ingle  objeft  large  enough  to  at*, 
tra^  his  notice.  Soon,  however,  are  deicried  the  fkirts  of  k>me  vaft 
for«^f  fringing  the  diftant  horizon  ;  and  on  entering  it  we  proceed,  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  (more  or  lefs)  winding  with  the  road  through  lofty 
pines,  &c.  &c.  precluded  from  the  fight  of  all  objeds  but  trees  and 
fhrubs.  Sometimes,  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft  we  meet  with  a  fmall  (pot 
of  prround  (for  example,  of  ten  or  twenty  acres)  cleared  and  cultivated 
its  fides  prettily  fenced  by  the  green  furrounding  woods.  Sometimes  a 
fmall  lake  is  found  thus  fituated,  its  borders  ornamented  in  a  fimilar 
manner  :  and'  thefe,  generally  fpeaking,  are  the  prettfeft  fcenes  which 
Poland  furnifhes.  Thefe  forefts,  in  fome  places,  are  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty  miles,  in  all  directions  ;  an  affertion  which  will  appear  the  more 
credible,  when  I  obfenre,  that  of  an  eft  ate  belonging  to  a  certaio  noUe-' 
man,  nearly  one  half  is  computed  to  be  foreft.  Indeed,  if  we  exclnde 
morafles,  and  the  level  pafture  lands,  1  (hould  not  fcruple  to  affirm,.  thalT 
not  more  thai  one  half  of  the  country,  fpeaking  generally,  is  dear* 
cd.  After  paffing  the  Viftub,.  at  the  place  juft  mentioned,  the  furfiK:r 
is  confidembly  open,  for  a  diftance  at  leaft  of  thirty  or  forty  milet.^ 
But  woods  no  fooner  begin  to  appear,  than  it  is  rare  the  traveller  en- 
tirely lofes  fight  of  thenu  The  view  is  bounded,  in  one  direction  or 
another,  by  foreft  lands.  I  have'  proceeded  In  a  fonth-eafterly  dire^OQ'. 
through  a  diftance  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  and  this  defcription^ 
with  infignificant  variations,  appears  to  me  ftridly  applicable.'  p.  29 — 31.. 

*  There  are  fome  lakes  far  more  extenfive  than  thofe  juft  meotioocd. 
The  Viftiila  itfdf,  from  the  great  increafe  of  its  waters  tn  the  fpring, 
is  expanded,,  in  certain  places,  into  a  fort  of  lake.  There  are  atfo  oc« 
cafionjf  bogs  and  impaffable  moraflirs.  At  very  diftant  intervals  are 
found  plains  of  fome  extent,  affording  rich  paflurage.  The  richeft  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  are  thofe  contiguous  to  the  YJftula, 
fome  of  which  are  periodically  overftbwed  by  that  river.  Sndh  are 
thofe  m  rhe  neighbourhood  of  Watfaw,  and  which  fupply  that  town 
•with  good  botcher*?  meat*  Thcie  paft:ure^land8,  in  general  fp  thinly 
fcHttered,  kte  faid  to  be  more  frequent  in  Lithuania,  and  particularly  in 
Podolia.*    p.  32.  33. 

"  The  villages  iire  die '  most -wretched  that  can  bfe  imagined. 
ITiey  are  thinly  scattered,  rather  along  the  skirts  than  in  the  midst 
of  tne  forests^  and  sbmetimes  in  the  middle  of  vast  bare  heaths^ 
where  -no  other  object  is  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
They  censist  of  nrom  ten  to  fifty  miserable  huts,  rudely  con-- 
structed  of  wood,  and  covered  over  with  straw  and  turf  j  and 
afford  so  imperfect  a  shelter,  that  the  inhabitants  are  glad  to  stop 
up  the  vents  during  winti^j  and  to  be  l»lf  smotbeved  with 
-  ' •  amoke,' 
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bmoke,  rather  than  die  of  cold.  Bad  as  these  villages  are,  yoU 
may  travel  ten  miles,  even  in  the  clear  part  of  the  country,  with- 
out seeing  one,— -or,  indeed,  beholding  any  human  habitation. 
The  small  towns  aire  considerably  more  comfortable  ;  they  con- 
sist almost,  uniformly  of  a  square,  vjrith  the  town-house  in  th^ 
centre.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  seldom  have  more 
ithan  one  story ;  there  is  frequently  a  sort  of  piazza  along  the 
sid'is  of  the  square,  where  small  wares  are  exposed  to  sale.  These 
towns  seldom  contain  2000  inhabitants,  and  some  of  them  have 
only  200  or  300.  The  larger  towns  consist  of  brick  houses,  for 
the  most  part  stuccoed  or  rough-cast,  and  are  generally  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  morass ;  both  for  the  sake  of  defence^ 
and  the  facility  of  procuring  bricks.  Nothing,  our  author  says, 
can  be  conceived  more  dismal  than  the  position  of  such  a  town, 
frequently,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain,  without  a  tree  or 
any  other  object  in  sight.  Stone  quarries  are  so  rare,  that  it  is 
Only  in  the  chief  cities  we  find  any  houses  built  of  stone.  War-' 
saw  is  irrefgularly  laid  out  and  constructed  ;  there  is  no  square, 
no  regular  street^  and  scarcely  any  open  spaees>  The  streets 
^re  wretchedly  paved  \  some  of  the  palaces  are  large  and  well 
built,  but  they  are  now^  almost  all  deserted,  ^nd  exhibit  an  half 
iruinous  appearance,  with  High  grass  growing  in  the  courts.  The 
nobles  have  either  sold  or  deserted  them,  and  live  entirely  on 
their  estates  in  the  country,  or  resort  in  the  winte^-seasbn  to  the 
capitals  of  the  powers  within  whose  division  their  properties  lie^ 
Since  the  partition^  the  population  of  Warsaw  is  supposed  to  have 
decreased  one  half  \  its  inhabitants  are  noW  reckoned  at  50,000. 
The  suburb  of  P^aga  Consists  chiefly  of  huts  like  tliose  already 
described^  iirith  a  few  houses  of  a  better  description. 

The  cbnimbn  inns  are.  still  mote  wretched,  in  proportion,  than 
the  hovels  of  the  natives.  They  consist,  in4eed,  thiefly  of  the 
stable,  where,  during  the  summer,  the  inhabitants  and  travellers 
sleep,  almost  promiscuously  with  the .  cattle.  The  house  gene- 
tally  enters  from  one  end  ot.  the  stable,  and  is  described  a^  niore 
filthy  th^  any  thing  which,  an  inhabitant  of  thi^  country  can  pic<- 
ture  to  himself:  The  better  sort  of  inri$  havfe  one  or  two  rooms, 
generally  without  any  other  /umiture  than  a  chair  and  .  a  table, 
with  a  smaU  couch,  on  wludi  the  traveller  may  spread  his  bed^ 
ding.  They  are  almost' all  kept  by  Jews ;  and  Mr  Burnett  ^com- 
plains of  their  imppsttioQS)  ini^.  of  the  general  expense  of  .travel- 
ling,—4iping  paid  twenty., guineas  from  Ds(nt?ic  to  Warsaw, 
^bout  two .  hundte4  &igUsh  miles^  for  a  carriage  with  three 
horses,  ^rid  all  other  expenses  on  the  road.  When  the  nobles 
travd,.  th<!^y  etideavour  tq  stop  at  each  other's  country-houses^ 
and  wh^  oblig^itQ  U^e  the  inns,  th«y .cany  almost  every  accom- 
l>0da.tjpn  with  them. 

Ff2  Th<? 
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The  provisions  most  easily  to  be  met  with  are,  poultry,  eggs, 
milk  and  whisky.  Prices  are  said  to  have  been  raised  more  than 
double  since  the  partition  5  and  Mr  Burnett  is  certainly  right  in- 
stating, that  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  must  have 
greatly  augmented  during  this  period.  The  best  butcher's  meat 
costs  threepence  a  pound  ; — ^formerly,  that  is  sixteen  years  ago,  it 
used  to  cost  only  a  penny,  or,  at  most,  three  halfpence.  Count 
Zamoyski  having  taken  over  several  English  mechanics  to  settle 
with  nim,  one  of  these  told  our  author  that  he  found,  after  six 
months  trial,  he  could  live  for  one  half  the  expense  which  nearly 
the  same  style  of  living  cost  him  in  England  ;  and  Mr  Burnett 
asserts,  that  he  might  have  done  it  for  still  less.  It  is  obvious, 
that,  in  many  essential  circumstances,  Poland  resembles  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  are  both  great  agricultural 
countries,  abounding  in  cheap  and  fertile  land,  with  a  population 
l>ut  thinly  scattered  over  woods  only  begun  to  be  cleared.  In 
both  countries  we  may  expect  to  find  rude  produce,  or  articles 
in  the  first  stages  of  manufacture  sufficiently  cheap  5  but  articles 
of  more  finished  manufacture  are  only  to  be  procured  by  importa- 
tion, and  bear  a  high  price  accordingly.  In  both  countries, 
though  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  population  id 
increasing,  the  foreign  trade  augmenting,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  following  the  rise  of  price  which  all  sorts  of  produce, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  trade  and  population,  undergo^ 
and  tending  in  its  turn  to  check  that  rise  of  price.  In  both 
countries,  the  wealthy  poprietors  residing  on,  and  superinfending 
the  management  of  their  estates,  and  possessing  a  great  superflui-^ 
ty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  addict  themselves  to  an  inelegant  and 
profuse  hospitality;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  very  un- 
equal division  of  property,  and  the  prevalence  of  political  distinc- 
tions, fills  the  palace  of  the  Polish  noble  with  a  great  cvo^A  of 
dependants,  while  the  same  kind  of  hospitality  is  more  generally 
diffused,  and  exchanged  on  more  equal  terms  among  the  American 
landholders.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  notices  contained  in 
Mr  Burnett's  work  refer  to  the  general  topics  which  we  have  just 
now  run  over. 

Almost  every  article  of  manufacture  is  imported,  and  the 
greater  part,  are  either  really,  er  nominally,  English.^  Our  au- 
thor having  occasion  to  buy  a  hat  at  Lemburg,  found  the  name 
and  ticket  of  a  well  known  London  hatter  on  it,  though  be  per- 
ceived plainly  that  it  was  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  ptices  ot 
all  such  articles  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  high,  about  one  half 
higher  than  in  London.  The  names  of  many  even  of  the  most 
ordinary  articles,  are  evidently  foreign,  a  hat  is  kapelusz^  (P^<^ 
ncunced  caveUooih)^  ink  atrwnenty  an  ink-stand  kalamarZf  a  can- 
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dlesrick  licitarz,  a  plate  ta/erz.  And  when  Poles,  above  the 
lower  orders,  are  conversing  in  their  own  language  upon  sucJi 
topics  as  fashions,  the  fine  arts,  &c.  they  naturally  and  insensi- 
bly change  from  Polish  to  French,  without  interrupting  the 
course  of  a  single  sentence.  *  Almost  the  whole  retail  trade  of 
the  interior  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  are  estimated,  Mr  Bur- 
nett says,  at  tWo  millions.  They  carry  on  the  traffic  with  the  in- 
defatigable activity  peculiar  to  their  race.  A  stranger,  says  our 
author,  no  sooner  arrives  at  his  inn,  than  he  is  beset  by  the  in- 
ferior Jews,  who  act  as  emissaries  to  the  shopkeepers.  They  en- 
ter his  room  without  ceremony,  and  watch  every  motion  and 
look,  until  they  have  caught  him,  and  led  him  away  to  the  shop 
of  their  employers. 

The  rent  and  price  of  land  is  extremely  low.  A  farm  of  se- 
veral thousand  acres  will  let  for  200/.  or  250/.  sterling  5 — ^but 
more  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  the  peasants  than  the 
extent.  The  estate  of  one  nobleman,  consisting  of  5000  square 
miles,  is  wordi  about  50,000/.  Sterling  a  year.  A  rich  manu- 
facturer of  earthen  ware,  paid  2000/.  for  an  estate  of  about 
2000  acres,  half  of  which  is  in  wood ;  it  had  a  good  house  of 
several  rooms,  with  a  large  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  well 
enclosed. 

The  wealth  of  the  powerful  nobles  is  enormous ; — Prince 
Czartoryski,  and  his  son-in-law  Count  Zamoyski,  possess  toge- 
ther domains  equal  to  half  of  England  in  extent.  The  quota 
of  the  former  used  to  be  20,000,  that  of  the  latter  10,000  men, 
in  the  times  of  the  republic.  The  great  nobles  live  surrounded 
by  others  of  the  same  class,  but  possessed  of  no  fortune,  and 
dependent  upon  their  wealthy  brethren  for  subsistence.  Their 
houses  are  likewise  filled  with  persons,  chiefly  foreigners,  in 
their  employment,  as  artists,  with  secretaries,  and  other  agents 
above  the  rank  of  servants,  with  farmers  of  the  better  order,  and 
a  constant  assemblage  of  visitors.  The  house  of  a  nobleman  is 
likewise  full  of  servants,  of  whose  characters  our  author  gives  ui 
an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  following  extracts  will  shew  a 
little  more  nearly  the  features  of  that  rude  hospitality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  style  of  living  in  this  country,  arising  clearly  from 
its  feudal  manners  and  abundance  of  ordinary  articles  of  con~ 
sumption. 

*  It  18  rare  in  a  large  honfe,  that  one  (its  down  to  dinner  and  fupprr 
with  a  Icfs  company  than  thirty  or  forty  pcrfons.  At  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  Czartoryflcl,  I  apprehend  that  fcarccly  ever  lefs  than  fifty  perfona 
dine  in  the  hall— a  nunnber  which  is  very  frequently  augmented  to  a 
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hundred,  a  bondred  and  fifty,  and  eyen  three  hundred.  To  fit  down 
alone,  with  his  wife  and  a  frien^,  perhaps,  would  be  intolerable  ta  % 
Pole.  And  when  an  £ngli(hnian,  or  other  perfons  who  might  have 
been  in  this  coantry,  have  mentioned  to  a  lifiening  company  the  <:u(loii| 
of  England  in  this  particular-!--and  that  even  perfons  of  the  fir  ft  con* 
fequence  both  for  rank  and  wealth,  would  often  fit  down  to  dinner^ 
fimply  a  roan  and  wife,  or  accompanied  by  a  ^ngle  friend — they  have 
all  exclaimed,  with  the  utmoil  aftonifhinent.  Ah  I  comme  il  eft  trifte— 
how  nrjclancholy  !  '    p.  308.  309. 

*  Thefe  (ordinary  wines)  are  the  only  drinks  in  ordinary  ufe,  even  by 
the  nobles  tnemfelves.  When  they  wifh  for  a  different  -  fort  of  wine, 
claret  is  the  moft  nfual,  a  bottle  of  which  is  placed  near  them,  and  of 
which  they  commonly  invite  fome  one  or  mpre  to  take  ptrt ;  it  caiKiat 
be  all.  This  is  rather  a  ticklifh  time  for  the  fubakems,  in  whofc  coun- 
tenances may  be  commonly  obferved  no  very  fublime  confli6b  of  feelingSf 
between  their  wifti  to  applaud  every  aft  of  their  fuperior.,  and  their  clw 
vious  jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  favoured  individuiL  The  nobVes,  I  have 
not  the  flightefl  doubt,  not  unfrequently  dehsr  tbc^nfelves  firom  fiicfa 
luxuries  in  public,  that  they  may  avoid  exciting  a  mutual .  jealoufy  a- 
mong  thofe  in  their  fervice. 

<  On  gala  days,  a  few  glaffes  of  champagne  are  drunk,  at  the  dole  of 
dinner.  Other  French  wines  are  occaiionally  produced,  and  are  in  the 
cellars  of  moft  of  the  nobility ;  but»  on  account  of  th^  number  there 
would  be  to  partake,  they  very  rarely  appear.  They  are  met  with  on- 
ly in  fmall  and  private  parties.  Englifh  bottle-porter  is  alfo  a  rarity^  as 
i^  ftands  in  Poland  at  the  high  price  of  a  p^iinea  per  dozen. 

*  In  thefe  large  eftablifliments  and  parties,  it  would  be  unreafonaUe 
and  even  abfurd  to  expeft  the  utmoft  elegance  pr  comfort,  and  forgery 
obvious  reafons.  In  fmaller  families  anc^  parties,  there  is  no  want 
either  of  the  one  or  of  the  othen  Things  are  always  better  cooked, 
and  niter  in  all  refpedls.  *    p.  209-211. 

«  The  children  of  the  nobles  arc  educated,  for  the  moft  part,  in  their 
families,  where  they  are  provided  with  the  reqoifite  mafters.  In  the 
times  of  the  republic,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  large  fortune  educated 
alfo  in  their  hodfes  a  great  dumber  of  the  children  of  theit*  needy  breth- 
Ten  ;  and  their  palaces  ufually  contained  fchools,  like  thofe  of  our  Eng- 
lifh biftops  in  times  paft.  The  Prince  Czs^rtorylki  had  formerly,  at 
all  times,  a  confiderable  number  of  boy^  ^nd  young  men  at  bis  court, 
all  of  whom  he  provided  with  board,  qlothin^,  and  education,  and  af^ 
lerwards  (ituations  in  life.  One  day  in  the  wetk  was  called  the  fiogging 
day,;0n  which  each  offender  received  the  chaftifemcnt  for  mtfdcmeaaour^ 
committed  during  the  preceding  fi?*  In  Warfaw,  fuch  was  the  pomp 
of  former  i^olifh  manners,  that  the  princefis,  when  (he  went  abroad,  wia 
attended  by  twenty  of  thefe  young  men  at  once,  all  on  horfeback,  an4 
who  ftrove  to  outvie  each  other  in  vigilant  attention  and  chivalrous  gal- 
laiitry.  It  was  a  point  of  politenefs  always  contefled  with  peculiar  zeai^ 
^ho  fhould  be  foremoft  in  handing  her  highnef»  out  of  her  carriage^ 
^nd  in  helping  her  to  afcepd. '  p.  301.  302. 
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<  During  the  time  of  dinner,  tbe  lofty  and  magrnificent  Inll  is  abfo« 
lutely  crowded  with  fervants ;  msmg  whon  may  be  difcoyered  feveral 
Coflacks,  with  their  long  whi(kei%  and  in  their  military  uniform. 
▼ery  peribn  of  confequence,  too,  Wt  bit  own  footman  behind  his  chair, 
in  his  peculiar  livery  ;  the  wh«hr  fonniog  a  fpedacle  which  forcibly 
carries  back  the  raind  to  the  pompoiit  periods  of  feudal  grandeur.  The 
fervants,  on  all  occafiona,  are  wry  numerous ;  I  once  counted  twelve 
waiting  at  a  dinner-table,  at  which  there  were  only  eight  perfons  din- 
ing. There  might  not  poffibly  have  been  more,  had  there  been  triple 
the  number  in  company. '    p.  2  23-a4« 

*  The  accommodations  ib  the  wings  of  the  PoKfli  manfions'are-not 
perhaps  quite  correfpondent  with  the  elegance  of  the  faloons  and  heft 
apartments.  Each  wing  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  long  houfe,  not 
lofty,  though,  with  the  atticy  it  has  occafionally  two  ilories  above  the 
ground  floor.  Through  the  centre,  longitudinally,  on  each  floor,  ex- 
tends a  common  paflage,  into  which  the  feveral  doors,  en  both  fides,  of 
the  diilind^  chambers,  open.  According  to  the  more  ancient  plan, 
however,  there  is  a  rangc>  in  the  ftY>nt  of  the  building,  of  feveraT  coo^* 
mon  (ufualbr  jftone)  ^lair-cafes,  each  of  which  leads,  on  each  floor,  to 
a  Fooipi  both  on  the  right  and  left  ;  fimilarly  to  what  is  found  in  col- 
leges, the  inns  of  court,  and  the  houfes  of  Edinburgh. 

<  apartments  themfelves  are  remarkable  neither  for  ornament, 
for  ftimiture,  nor  comfort.  They  are  adapted,  in  general,  for  fingle 
perfons  ;  more  rarely  for  two.  Their  common  dimenfions  are  thofe  of 
a  pretty  good-fized  bed-room,  and  may  be  from  1 2  to  15  feet  by  10  or 
1 2.  If  defigned  for  two,  they  may  be  iUU  larger ;  or  this  enlarge- 
ment may  be  produced  by  a  confiderable  receis  on  one  fide.  The  floor 
of  each,  though  inlaid  with  inferior  workmanlhip,  can  fcarcely  be  ez^ 
pe6ted,  wlien  the  number  is  fo  great,  to  be  kept  fiiining  and  beautifuU 
as  thofe  of  the  bed  rooms.  It  is  therefore  merely  dufted,  and  occafi- . 
onally  walhed  ;  in  which  Rate  it  has  no  advantage  over  a  common  deal 
floor.  The  walls,  in  the  oldeil  houfes,  are  Amply  white-waflied,  with- 
out any  fort  of  ornament.'    p.  168-69. 

The  farmers  are  generally  dependants  of  the  proprietor,  who, 
having  performed  icrvice  as  fecretaries^  or  lived  as  companions 
with  him,  or  married  fome  dependent  female  of  his  family,  arc 
rewarded  with  leafesof  part  of  the  eftates  not  in  the  immediate  oc- 
cupation of  the  noble.  Their  mode  of  living  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Mr  Burnett; 

•  The  houfes  of  the  farmers  arc  commonly  built  of  wood,  and  have 
merely  the  ground  floor.  On  the  exterior,  they  are,  in  every  point  of 
view,  humble,  Tery  often  mean  in  appearance  :  the  interior  is  occafion- 
ally fomewhat  better, — though  an  Englifhman  looks  in  vain  for  any 
thing  like  comfort.  There  are  ufoally  two  or  three  ordinary  roomr, 
whitc-wafhed,  though  one  only  fervcs,  for  the  moft  part,  as  a  fitting- 
room.  The  floors  arc  fornctimes  of  tarih  only,  but  more  frequently 
punched.    A  bed  almoft  always  (lands  in  every  room,  fomctimes 

F  f  4  though 
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though  rarely*  with  curtains.  The  only  double  bed;  howeTer,  is  that 
for  the  mafter  and  roiftrefs  of  the  family  f  and  which  is  placed  in  the 
{principal  room  ;  the  others  are  mere  couches  for  (ingle  peribnsy  occu- 
pying the  cornert.  In  the  nidft  of  all  thefe  homely  appearances,  yon 
are  much,  though  agreeably,  furprifed  at  feeing  the  table  fet  out  with 
confiderable  neatnefs^  and  abundantly  fupplied  with  good  things;  among 
whi^b  chicken  are  only  not  ufiiverfal.  Every  plate  is  furnifhed  with  a 
napkin  and  a  filver  fork  ;,  the  courfes  are  almoft  as  numerous,  and  foU 
)ow  the  fame  order  as  in  the  houfc  of  a  nobleman,  from  which  the 
nvhole  is  obvioufly  imitated.  There  is  fome  little  incongruity  in  all  thia^ 
it  mud  be  owned  ;  but  incongruities  of  this  defcription  are  abundant 
in  Poland..'  p.  126.M27. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  peafantry  is  fingularly  unfatisfac- 
tory.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  different  parts  of  Poland  their  con- 
dition is  in  every  rcfpcdi  pcrfefkly  different ;  that  in  the  Auflrian 
divifion,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  PrufSan,  they  are  free  ;  while 
in  others,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Ruffian  divifion,  they  arc 
bondmen,  attached  to  the  foil.  But  Mr  Burnett  defcribes  them  as 
all  indifcriminately  in  this  condition;  although  he  never  was  in 
Ruffian  Poland,  and  appears  to  have  pafled  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  the  Imperial  territory.  The  following  account  muft  there- 
fore be  taken,  with  feveral  material  correftions. 
.  *  When  a  younj^  peafant  marries,  his  lord  affigns  him  a  certs^n  quan« 
tity  of  land,  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  hinafelf  and  family  in  the 
poor  manner  in  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  live.  Should  the  family 
oe  numerous,  fome  little  addition  is  made  to  the  grant.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  young  couple  obtain  alfo  a  few  cattle,  as  a  cow  or  two,  with 
fleers  to  plough  their  land.  Thefe  are  fed  in  the  ftubble,  or  in  the  open 
places  of  the  woods,  as  the  feafon  admits.  The  mafler  alfo  provides 
them  with  a  cottage,^ — with  implements  of  hufbandry, — in  fhort,  with  all 
their  little  moveable  property.  In  confideration  of  thefe  grants,  the 
peafant  is  obliged  to  make  a  return  to  the  landholder  of  cftie  half  of  his 
labour;  that  is,  he  works  three  days  in  the  week  for  his  lord,  and  three 
for  himfelf.  If  any  of  his  cattle  die,  they  are^  replaced  by  the  mafter ; 
a  circumftance  which  renders  him  negligent  of  his  little  herd,  as  the 
death  or  lofs  of  fome  of  them  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 

«  When  a  farmer  rents  a  farm,  the  villages  fituated  on  it,  with  their 
inhabitants,  are  confidered  as  included  in  the  contract ;  and  the  farmer 
derives  a  right  to  the  fame  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  peafants  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  farm,  as  by  the  condition  of  their  tenure  they 
^re  bound  to  yield  the  lord. 

<  If  an  eftate  be  fold,  the  peafants  are  Mkewife  transferred,  of  courfe, 
with  the  foil,  to  a  new  mafter,  fuhjeft  to  the  fame  conditions  as  before. 
The  Polifh  boors,  therefore,  are  flill  (laves  ;  and  relatively  to  their  po- 
litical exiftence,  as  abfolutely  fubjecl  to  the  will  of  their  lords,  as  in  alt 
the  barbarifm  of  the  feudal  times.  They  are  not  privileged  to  quit  the 
except  in  a  few  inftances  of  complete  enfranchifcmeut ;  and  if  they 
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were,  the  privilege,  for  the  moil  part,  would  be  merely  nominal :  for 
whither  fhould  they  go  ?  They  may  retire,  indeed,  into  the  recelTes  of 
the  foreilsy  where  it  is  poifible  they  may  not  be  traced  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  times  paft,  many  reforted  to  this  expedient  to  efcape 
from  the  cruelties  of  a  tyrannical  mafter.  To  fly  from  a  mild  maficr 
would  be  obvroufly  againft'  their  intereil.  To  quit  the  territory  of  one 
grandee  for  that  of  another,  muft  conmaonly,  if  not  always,  have  beea 
impracticable :  for  what  landholder  would  choofe  to  admit  a  fugitive 
peafant,  and  thu«  encourage  a  fpirit  of  revoh  ?  Again,  it  is  not  in 
their  power,  from  the  circumftances  of  their  condition,  to  fell  their  la- 
bour indifferently  to  this  or  that  matter  ;  and  if  fuch  obftades  did  not 
oppofe,  the  very  extent  of  the  Polifh  farms,  and  the  confequent  want 
of  a  fecond  contiguous  employer,  would  fuffice,  in  moft  cafes,  to  pre- 
clude a  change  of  matters. 

*  It  is  faid  that  few  of  the  peafant s  improve  the  little  ftock  which  it 
committed  to  their,  management,  in  accumulating  fome  fmall  property  | 
but  their  condu6i  is  far  more  frequently  marked  by  careleffnefs  and  a 
want  of  forecatt.  Inttances,  however,  of  this  accumulation,  begin  to 
multiply :  for  one  effe^  of  the  partirion  has  been,  that  the  peafants 
are  lefs  liable  ,  to  be  plundered.  Generally  fpeakihg,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  allowance  of  land  and  cattle  either  is,  or  deiigned  to  be,  more 
than  enough  for  their  fcanty  maintenance.  I  was  once  on  a  fhort  jour- 
ney with  a  nobleman,  when  we  ttopped  to  £ait  at  the  farm-houfe  of  a  viU 
lage,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  a  common  cuftom  in  Poland.  The 
peafants  got  intelligence  of  the  prefence  of  their  lord,  and  aflembled  xa 
a  body  of  twenty  or  thirty,  to  prefer  a  petition  to  him.  I  was  never 
more  ttruck  with  the  appearance  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  and  the  con- 
tratt  of  their  condition  with  that  of  their  matter.  I  ttood  at  a  dittanc^ 
and  perceived  that  he  did  not  yield  to  their  fupplication.  When  he  hjtd 
difmiffed  them,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  inquire  the  objeft  of  their  peti- 
tion ;  and  he  replied,  that  they  had  begged  for  an  increafed  allowance 
of  land,  on  the  plea  that  what  they  had  was  infufUcient  for  their  fup- 
port.  He  added,  "  I  did  not  grant  it  them,  bec^fe  their  prefent  al- 
lotment is  the  ufual  quantity ;  and  as  it  has  fufliced  hitherto,  fo  it  will 
for  the  time  to  come.  Befides  (faid  he)  if  I  give  them  more,  I  weft 
know  that  it  will  not,  in  reality,  better  their  circumftances.  "    p.  85^ 

We  apprehend  that,  upon  this  important  point,  our  author,  if, 
as  we  prefume,  he  refers  to  Auftrian  Poland,  has  been  led  into 
an  error,  by  confounding  things  extremely  different.  The  pea- 
fant, though  unfranchifed,  that  is  to  fay,  free  to  leave  the  land 
when  he  choofes,  is  bound,  while  he  remains,  to  pay  a  certair^ 
confideration  for  his  cottage  and  field,  which  in  Poland  has  not 
been  commuted  into  money  or  any  other  rent,  but  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  labour.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Auftrian  do- 
minions, this  commutation  has  taken  place.  We  conceive,  then^ 
^at  he  has  confounded  the  labour  given  to  the  lord  in  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  his  land,  in  return  for  the  land  aUow^d  to  the  pealant^- 
with  the  labour  of  a  ferf^  who  is  indeed  fupported  by  a  grant  of. 
land,  but  has  no  right  to  give  up  his  froali  property,  and  retirt 
from  fervice.  He  has  probably  confounded,  alfo,  the  ftate  'c^. 
things,  between  lord  and  peafant,  in  point  of  pra£tice»  with  thek 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  in  point  of  law.  For,  aa  the  whole 
peafantry  of  Poland  were  certainly  in  the  ftate  defcribed  by  Mt . 
Burnett,  until  the  Auftrian  government  placed  its  acquifittons  up? 
on  a  different  footing,  it  is  poffible  that,  in  many  di(^ri£ts,  evei^  • 
of  Auftrian  Poland,  the  proprietors  may  continue  to  have  nearly 
the  fame  authority  over  the  inhabitants  on  their  eftates,  by  cuf- 
toms  which  they  formerly  had  by  law.  This  certainly  happenf 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  notwithftanding  the  abolir 
tion  of  villenage  by  jylaria  Tejrfefa ;  aijd  the  peafants  there  are, 
fubjeft  to  very  confiderable  oppreffions.  But  fuch  irregularities, 
pr  violations  of  the  law,  muft  fpeedily  be  correSed  ;  and  their 
exiftence,  in  the  mean  time,  tends  rather  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  by  converting  what  in  its  own  nature  was  a  fudden^ 
perhaps  a  rafb'  meafure,  into  one  of  a  more  gradual  operatioUf 
The  effe&s  of  va0alage,  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  it  U 
fcarcely  neceifary  to  remark^  muft  long  furvive  any  fuch  changes^ 
whether  in  the  legal  rights,  or  in  the  adual  condition  of  the  pea- 
fantry. Our  author  gives  us  feveral  curious  exa|nples  of  th|8. 
The  cuftom  of  a  peafant  proftrating  himfelf  when  he  meets  bis 
lord,  is  wearing  out ;  but  even  when  it  is  difufed,  its  exiftence 
may  be  traced,  in  the  praftice  of  touching  the  lowec  part  of  the 
leg  of  a  fuperior,  upon  receiving  any  trifling  prefenf.  ^  I  kits 
your  feet, '  is  a  common,  and  even  admired  expreffion  of  politer 
nefs.  Frequently,  in  the"  middle  of  a  large  company,  the  depend- 
ants of  a  nobleman,  both  mep  and  women,  who  are  admitted  to 
his  table,  will  kifs  the  fkirts  or  fleeves  of  his  coat,  or  any  part, 
which  they  can  catch  as  he  pafles,  or  ftands  pear  them. 

The  education  of  the  noble  fojes  is  not  fuch  as  can  fit  them, 
either  for  the  more  dignified  purfuits  of  the  underftanding,  pr  for 
feverer  virtues.  The  children  are  taught  at  home,  chiefly  the 
more  frivolous  accompliftiments  of  what  is  univerfally  termed 
faftiionable  life.  As  a  Polifti  nobleman  delights  in  having  his 
table  crowded  with  foreigners,  both  dependants  and  guefts,  he 
teaches  his  children,  from  their  earlieft  years,  by  an  intercourfe 
with  thofe  ftrangers  to  prattle  all  their  different  languages.  This 
gift  of  tongues,  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  they  poSefs  in  an  un- 
rivalled degree,  together  with  the  ftill  more  trivial  accomplifh- 
ments  which  merely  tend  to  the  embelHftiment  of  the  perfon,  are 
reckoned  the  beft  fruits  of  an  exalted  education.  The  children 
are,  mpreover,  introduced  into  fpciety  at  a  very  early  period ; 

and* 
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and  thus  live  from  their  infancy  in  the  idienefs  and  diflipation 
nrfiich,  among  the  nobles  of  other  nations,  is  referved  for  thofe 
of  riper  years.  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  both  to  their 
moral  and  inteilediual  endowments. 

The  accoimt  which  our  author  gives  of  female  manners,  ^8^ 
diough  fomewhat  heightened,  upon  the  whole,  confiftent  with 
other  information  upon  this  fubjed,  and  prefents  a  pifiure  of 
great  profligacy.  The  following  paiTage  refers,  not  merely  to  this 
^ecies  of  corruption,  but  to  a  ftiU  blacker  charge  againft  the  cha* 
rafters  of  parents. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this^pafiion  for  company  is  a  fource  of 
great  corruption  of  manners — a  corruption,  too,  which  is  aided  by  the 
prevalent  fentiments  oo  the  fubje^  Chaftity,  *even  in  married  women^ 
IB^coniulered  as  ridiculous ;  and  an  unlimited  latitude  is  admitted  on  both 
iides.  Yet  in  cafes  where  the  hufband  and  wife  have  a  real  regard  for 
one  another,  they  do  not  -always  view  with  perfe^  indifference  fymp- 
toms  of  an  occaiional  arrangement  on  either  (ide.  There  is  a  fort  pf 
felfifhment  in  afle^on  very  difficult  to  be  fubdued.  But  again,  I  have 
obferved  in  other  inftances,  that  couples  who  have  been  notorioufly  and 
eminently  unfaithful,  not  only  retail^  ^  mptual  affe£lion  and  efteem,  but 
fecm  to  lil^  each  other  the  better  for  their  refpeftive  wanderings ;  and 
to  obferve,  with  a  fort  of  roguifh  approbation,  any  preHminary  figns  of 
a  foreign  negociation. 

*  There  is  a  natural  prejudice  of  no  ordinary  force  among  Englifli 
hufbands,  ^and  which,  for  the  purity  of  our  manners,  we  will  hope,  is 
not  likely  to  be  eradicated  J,  which  makes  them  curious  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  population  of  their  domeilic  territories  is  attributable  exclq- 
fively  to  their  own.  exertions,  or  whether  it  has  been  at  all  promoted  by 
foreign  fuccours.  This  is  a  queftion  of  lefs  anxit)iis  intereft  in  Poland  ; 
and  a  hufband,  perhaps,  a6^s  wifely  in  treating  it  with  philofophic  in- 
difference. It  is  not  uncommon  to  go  entirely  through  a  family,  and  to 
riemark  upon  each  youpger  member — that  was  the  fruit  of  fuch  an 
amour  ;  that  of  fuch  another, — and  fo  on  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  dif- 
confolate  huflmnd  is  fometimes  bereft  of  every  laurel  he  had  often fibly 
won  in  the  fields  of  Hymen,  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  it  may  be 
rpadily  fuppofed  that  jealoufy,  from  its  obvious  inconvenience,  is  of  rare 
Occurrence.  Yet  human  nature  is  ftill  human  nature,  under  all  its  va^ 
rious  modifications  ;  and  that  ugly  paffion  will  fometimes  intrude,  though 
it  is  commonly  obliged  to  retire  abaftied. 

*  A  few  young  women  are  often  educated  in  large  houfes,  as  cora^ 
panions,  perhaps,  to  the  daughters  of  a  family.  I  have  been  told,  tliat 
It  is  no  unufual  thing  for  tjie  patron  to  cull  the  firft  fruits,  in  tlicie  in- 
ftances, and  leave  the  general  harveft  to  another ;  that  is,  a  girl  thus 
prematurely  womanifed,  will  be  given  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  refped- 
able  dependants,  whom  he  will  perhaps  provide  witli  a  farm,  or  other 
iituation  ;  and  the  happy  couple  are  macie  for  life  ;  he  n  r  alfo  admitted 
eyer  jrfter,  on  all  occafions,  to  their  matter's  table. '    \:.  324 — 326. 
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The  Poliih  language,  our  author  is  difpofed  to  think  fo  much 
on  the  decline,  that  fhould  no  political  change  happen,  it  is  moft 
likely  to  wear  out  of  ufe,  except  among  the  peafants.  All  the 
upper  clafles,  indeed  every  one  above  the  lower  ranks,  is  mafter 
of  one  or  two  languages  befide  bis  own.  The  natives,  among 
themfelves,  as  frequently  converfe  in  French  as  in  Polifli.  The 
nobles  have  almoft  always  fome  foreign  fervants  and  even  the 
Poliih  fervants  in  their  houfes  know  fomething  of  Gierman.  A 
fociety,  it  (eems,  has  been  founded  at  Warfaw,  fince  the  parti- 
tion, for  the  purpofe  of  preferring  the  language  of  the  country  ^ 
but  our  author  aflures  us  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  thb 
learned  body.  •  They  diftinguifti  themfelves  *  (fays  he)  more 
by  ftiowy  fpeeches,  and  particularly  by  pompous  eioges  over  their 
deceafed  members,  than  by  any  memoirs  valuable  either  for  their 
fcientific  or  literary  excellence.  * 

.  A  confiderable  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  hiftory 
of  ecclefiaftical  diffenfions  in  Poland,  and  the  different  political 
changes  which  were  efFefted  before  the  final  partition.  In  this 
(ketch  we  do  not  find  much  to  praife.  It  is  bv  no  means  full  or 
fatisfadory  in  proportion  to  its  length  ;  and  the  information  from 
which  it  is  compiled  being  exceedingly  well  known  to  the  gene* 
nility  of  readers,  Mr  Burnett  ihould  have  claimed  our  attention, 
by  digefting  it  in  a  more  advantageous  manner.  He  has  given  no 
new  anecdotes  relating  to  the  partition,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  or- 
dinary information  refpefting  that  event,  which  Poles  are  mod 
in  the  habit  of  communicating.  The  proofs  which  his  narrative 
brings,  however,  imperfeii  though  it  be,  of  the  evils  of  religious 
dificnfions  in  extinguifliing  the  fpirit  and  energies  of  a  naturally 
"brave  and  patriotic  people,  are  deferving  of  attention  in  the  pre- 
fent  day  ;  and  we  cannot  too  much  applaud  the  manly  and  decid- 
cd  tone  in  which  he  makes  his  application  of  this  lefibn  to  the  ac* 
tual  fituation  of  this  country  and  the  filler  kingdom.  We  lhall 
clofe  our  extra£ls  with  the  anecdote  relating  to  the  Emprefs  Ca- 
tharine,—becaufe,  we  believe,  it  is  little  known  among  her  ad- 
mirers,— and  places,  in  a  ftrong  light,  the  bafe  and  little  qualities 
which  deformed  her  extraordinary  charafter. 

*  She  (the  princefs  Czartoryfka)  has  rendered  herfelf  particularly  Illuf- 
trious  by  a  rivalry  with  ihc  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  who,  as  fhe  was  fur- 
pafled  in  beauty  (the  moft  loved  and  coveted  fource  of 'female  powei), 
fet  no  bounds  to  her  fpite.  It  feems,  that  in  fev^al  inftapces  they  in- 
terfered in  refped  of  gallant?  ;  and  one  of  the  inttances  ia  faid  to  have 
been  the  King  of  Poland — an  offence,  which  her  imperial  haughtinefa 
could  not  brook.  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  Ruffian  army  had 
fxprefs  diredions  not  to  fpare  the  town  and  palace  of  Pulawy;  and  ihey 
were  accordingly  twice  pillaged,  aiid  almoft  deftroyed.  Tlic  bcft  rooms 
of  the  pahcc  were  perfectly  gutted  j  every  article  of  furniture,  pidiQrca 
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and  ornaments  of  cveiy  fort,  were  all  taken  out  and  immerged 
In  the  bafon  of  water  in  the  court ;  and  the  walls  were  then  befmeared 
with  ordure.  The  Prince  with  his  family  was  driven  from  his  home— ^ 
all  his  eftates  confifcated-r-and,  from  a  condition  of  fplendoucy  he  faw  him«k 
felf  reduced  in  a  moment  to  a  ftate  of  complete  poverty.  He  was  ob«. 
liged  during  two  years  to  fubfift  only  on  the  bounty  of  his  friendly. 
Such  were  the  effe^s  of  Imperial  jealoufy.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of 
the  Emprefs,  that  he  with  many  others  were  re-inftated  in  their  rightful 
pofltflions.  *    p.  259,  260* 

That  the  Polilh  nobles,  who  retain  the  greateft,  and,  indeedt! 
the  bed  founded  diflike  of  the  partition  in  a  political  view,  (hould 
reprefent  that  event  as  having  occafioned  a  diminution  of  the  na« 
tional  profperity,  and  efpeciaily  as  having  diminiflied  the  popular 
tion,  is  extremely  natural.  No  one,  however,  who  refle£ls  a  mo*- 
nicnt  on  the  fubje£l,  can  doubt  about  the  falfehood  of  aH  fuch. 
theories.  The  feizure  of  Dantzic  for  feveral  years  gave  a. 
great  (hock  to  its  trade ;  but  for  the  laft  feven  or  eight  years,  it 
has  exceeded  the  amount  before  the  partition ;  while  the  trade  of 
Koniglberg  has,  during  the  fame  period,  been  rapidly  increafing,. 
that  of  Memel  and  Elbing  almoft  created,)  and  new  channels 
communication  opened  with  the  fouth  of  Europe.  But  we  needL 
not  go  any  further  in  this  argument,  than  merely  to  alk.  Whether, 
the  police  of  the  Auftrian  and  Pruifian  diftrifis,  for  example,  and 
the  ceflation  of  thofe  conftant  fcenes  of  turbulence  and  civil  war 
which  prevailed  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  mud  not  have 
promoted  in  every  direilion  the  efforts  of  induftry,  and  enabled 
Poland  to  fupply  that  increafed  demand  for  her  produce,  which 
the  improvement  of  other  nations,  efpeciaily  of  England,  her  bcft, 
cuftomer,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  occafioqed.  The  author  of  the 
work  now  before  us  ftates  exaftly  what  we  (bould  have  expected 
on  this  topic.  The  nobles,  he  fays,  and  every  one  about  them,  at 
iirft  and  in  public,  feemed  to  complain  grievouily  as  often  as  th^ 
partition  was  mentioned  \  but  he  foon  difcovered  that  fuch  expref- 
fions  were  rather  the  remains  of  romantic  poetical  fentiment  thai^ 
the  feelings  of  real  life.  The  perfons  01  high  rank  and  great; 
weight  in  the  country  mud  no  doubt  deeply  regret  the  lofs  of  po* 
lltical  power ;  but  the  nobles,  as  a  bodv,  and  ttill  more  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  have  well  exchanged  tneir  nominal  independence 
for  greater  fecurity  and  tranquillity. 

The  quedion,  Whether  France  will  find  many  fupporters,  (hould. 
(he  prefs  the  meafure  of  rcdoring  Poland  ?  naturally  attra£ts  our 
notice  in  this  part  of  the  fubject.  Without  entering  at  length  in« 
to  a  difcuflion  for  which  Mr  Burnett  has  furnifhed  no  materials^ 
we  may  fafely  aflert,  that  any  change  which  ihall  redore  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  BoUOi  nobles,  and  revive,  as  \\  were,  the  name  and 
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feparate  exigence  of  the  country,  will  be  exceeding}^  acceptable 
to  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that,  certainly,  narefiftance  t6 
fuch  a  change  can  be  expeded  in  favour  of  the  pitfent  rukrs  of 
the  territory.  But  we  can  as  little  expeft  to  fee  any  vigorous 
crtiori  made  to  promote  this  revolutioti,  when  we  recOlle£b  how 
much  the  influence  of  the  Polifti  nobles  over  tlieir  vaflkis  has  been 
diminiflied,  at  feaft  in  the  Aulirian  and  Rui&an  divifions;  and 
how  greatly  the  general  averfion  to  the  former  fcenes  of  confufion^ 
and  civil  diflenfions,  miifl  haye  incrcaftd  during  the  more  tranquil 
period  which  fucceeded  the  final  difmemberment.  The  reftoratioii 
of  the  whole,  or,  what  is  now  more  likely,  a  portion  of  Poland  to 
its  rink  as  a  feparate  monarchy  or  principality,  would  probably  be 
received  as  a  boon  by  thje  inhabitants,  if  attended  with  ndexerrion  or 
violence  but  it  is  a  boon  for  which  they  would  fcarcely  pay  that,  of 
any  other  price.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
will  be  decided  by  a  battle  or  a  treaty  like  thofe  of  any  otb^r  d\U 
tridts  on  the  Continent,  where  the  wiflies  and  the  intereils  of  the 
people  go  for  nothing.  France  has  already  failed  completely  iri 
her  attempts  to  obtain  the  affiftance  of  the  Poles ;  a^y  as  (hd 
has  fucceeded  in  her  own  views  without  any  nidv^ent  on  theif 
part,  we  may  be  fure  (he  will  only  confult  their  inclinations  in  the 
ufe  which  flbe  makes  of  her  viftory,  as  far  as  fuch  a  compliance 
ihay  render  the  confequences  of  that  viflory  more  bteneficial  to 
herfelf.  If  we  might  hazard  a  fpeculation  refpe^king  this  fubjeft, 
we  fhould  conjedure,  that  France,  having  completely  humbled 
Pruflia,  will  now  endeavour  to  improve  her  relations  with  Ruflta, 
a  power  fo  far  diftant  from  her,  and  fo  little  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  her,  that  (he  cannot  be  viewed  as  her  natural  enemy.  In  the 
profecution  of  this  objed,  France  will  probably  leave  the  greater 
part  of  the  RufEan  divifion  of  Poland  in  its  prefent  ftate,  granting 
indemnities  in  the  South  for  whatever  fhe  takes  of  it.  By  this 
means,  fhe  may  expefk  to  prevent  the  chief  danger  to  whicn  the 
'new  Pojifti  principality  will  in  future  be  expofed,  namely,  a  new 
league  of  partition  among  the  neighbouring  (tates  and  We  can 
fcarcely  doubt,  that  (he  will  ftiil  further  provide  for  the  ftability  of 
this  arrangement,  by  introducing  a  military  organizatioti  fdr  #hich^ 
(he  will  find  many  facilities  in  that  country.  So  long  as  the  pre-- 
fent  order  of  things  remains  entire  in  France,  nothing  can  prevent 
the  co.nfolidation  of  power  in  this  new  ftate ;  and  the  parent  coufi*- 
try  will  thus  poflefs  an  advanced  poft,  or  rather  an  important 
branch  of  her  own  force,  in  the  midft  of  the  only  enemies  whomf- 
(he  can  ever  expeft  to  refift  Jier.  The  other  pbwem  of  Europe^ 
during  the  life  of  her  prefent  riiler,  wifl  haVe  it6  change  of  fafety- 
but  by  yielding,  temporizing,  doing  every  thing  to  keep  peace 
with  him.    In  the  event  of  his  death,  they  will  pirobably  have- 
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fomc. choice;  and,. if  they  are  wife— if  they  liften  to  their  own' 
beft  intereftS}  and  are  refolved  not  to  raife  up  another  conqueror, 
they  will  be  fatisfied  with  leaving  things  as  they  (hall  then  find 
them,  and^  allowing  each  of  the  new  ftates  which  may  at  that 
time  ht  m  exiftcnce  under  the  i^roteftion  of  France,  to  retain  its 
rank  and  independence,  as  if  it  had  from  the  beginning  formed 
p^rts  of  tbe  European  commonwealth,— fatisfied  with  the  tennina* 
tion  of  its  dependence  upon  the  parent  (late.  The  counfeb  whicb. 
England  will  at  Ijhat  }iln£l:ure  be  fieady  to  give,  againft  her  own 
beft  interefts  and  thofe  of  her  aHies,  will  be  Hftencd  to  or  rejeSedy 
in  proportion  as  the  refults  of  her  paft  operations  (hail  ha¥0  failed 
or  fucceeded  in  teaching  the  Continent  wifdooi. 


Ainr.  XII.    Ott  the  Hindiyo  Si/stems  of  Astrimonyy  and  their  Con"- 
-  nexion  with  History  in  'Ancient  and  Modern  Times,    By  J,  Bent- 
ley,  Estf.    Front  the  8th  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
Calcutta,  1805. 

OF  the  new  objefts  which  India  has  oflFered  to  the  curiofity  of 
the  Weftern  world,  none  have  appeared  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention than  the  remains  of  aftronomical  fcience.    Thefe  frag-- 
ments,r-^prefcrvcd  in  a  country  where  the  means  of  acquiring  fuch 
knowledge  is  no  longer  to  be  found ;  the  peculiarity,  and  at  the 
fi»me  time  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  they  employ  ;  the  mixture 
of  fable  and  extravagance^  intirodoced  tttvt  in-  the  rules  of  trigono- 
metrical calculation,  form  altogether  an  enigma  which  the  anti- 
quary and  the  philofopher  muft  be^  equally  defirous  to  refolve.- 
The  philofopher,  indeed,  will  be  much  interefted  v^  the  inquiry,^* 
by  con(idering  that  the  darknefs  which  covers  the  hiftory  and  the 
chronology  of  the  Eaft,  is  likely  to  be  difpelled,  at  leaft  in  fome' 
quarters,,  by  the  light  which  may  be  ftruck  out  from  the  analyfis 
of  thefe  extraordinary  fragments.    Aftronomy,  more  than  any* 
other  portion  of  human  knowledge,  is  capable  of  having  its  hiftory* 
traced  by  reafoning  from  principles,  when  other  documents  are 
wanting.    As  the  objed  of  that  fcience  is  fo  far  immutable,  that' 
k  always  prefents  either  the  fame  face,  or  a  face  that  varie$^ 
according  to  fixed  laws;  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  know  the* 
aftronomical  fyftemof  any  nation,  we  muft  be  enabled  to  judge* 
wkh  (bme  accuracy  of  its  ftate  of  refinement,  and  of  general  in-  * 
formation.   We  are  acquainted  with  the  original  y  and  therefore, 
from  knowing  the  copy,  we  can  gue(8  with  tolerable  exafbnefs  at 
the  (kill  of  the  painter.-   Befides,  it  often  hap^ns,  that  there  is  in 
tke  pidnre  certain  data  from  which  its  age  may  be  deduced ; 
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the  time  required  to  the  compolitlon  oi  the  work  may  be  afcer- 
tained  %  and  even  the  place  on  the  earth's  furface  where  the  obfer* 
nations  were  made,  may  be  difcovered  in  the  fyilem  to  which  they 
have  given  rife. 

The  aftronomy  of  the  Orientals^  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  curioHty  of  men  of  fcience  in  Europe,  as  foon  ae  it  be- 
came known  to  them.  The  firft  intelligence  of  it  was  received  by 
means  of  M.  La  Loubere,  the  ambaifador  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  the 
Kifig  of  Siam,  who  brought  with  him  fiom  that  country  a  manu- 
fcript  containing  tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  This  fragment,  though  obfcure  and  imperfedl, 
was  explained  by  the  celebrated  Dominic  Caflini,  into  whofe 
hands  it  was  put,  and  who  bore  tellimony  both  to  its  accuracy^ 
and  to  its  great  difiimilitude  to  anv  of  the  fyftems  of  aftronomy 


two  other  fets  of  agronomical  tables  were  fent  to  Paris  by  the. 
French  miilionaries  in  Hindoftan ;  but  ttiey  feem  to  have  lain  un- 
noticed in  the  royal  library  till  the  return  of  Mr  Lc  Gendl  from 
India,  where  he  had  been  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  l^6^• 
This  aftronomer  returned  poflefled  of  another  fet  of  tables,  and 
initru£ted  by  a  learned  Brahmen  in  the  Indian  methods  of  caku-i^ 
lation.  M.  Bailly,  proceeding  on  these  data^  dedicated  zn  entire 
volume  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Indian  aftronomy. 

On  the  inftitution  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  the  aftronomy  of :  the 
Eaft  naturally  became  an  objefl:  of  attention.  Several  papers  illuf- 
trating  different  parts  of  the  monuments  of  that  fcience,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  AGatic  Refearches,  particularly  a  paper  by  Mr 
Davis,  and  two  otliers  by  Mr  Bendey,  one  in  the  Gxth,  and  an- 
other (the  particular  obje^  of  this  review)  in  the  8th  volume  of 
the  fame  work. 

The  notion  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  aftronomy 
which  M.  Bailly  endeavoured  to  eftabliflh,  was,  that  it  reached 
back  to  a  very  remote  period,  earlier  than  any  other  of  the  records 
of  profane  hiitory,  and  upwards  of  3000  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era.  This  opinion  was  very  prevalent  among  the  learned  in  Europe,* 
when  Mr  Bentley  publifhed  the  $rft  of  the  papers  above  referred- 
to,  where  he  endeavoured  to  ftiow,  that  the  argument  of  M.  Bailly 
was  ill  founded,  and  proceeded  on  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  Indian  aftronomy.  The  paper  before  us  is  dire£ted  to* 
the  fam^  objed,  and  contains  alfo  fome  ftrid^ures  on  an  article  in: 
our  review,  where  fome  of  the  arguments  contained  in  the  former 
paper  were  ftiown,  as  we  imagined,  to  be  iticoncIuGve.  . 

Our  intention,  at  prefent,  is  to  confider  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  tables,  purely  as  an  aftronomicai  queftion,  and  without 
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reference  to  any  other  matter  in  the  hiftory  or  mythology  of 
Hindoftari.  It  is  the  nature  of  aftronomical  tables,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  to  involve  in  themfelves  evidence  by  whicli 
their  antiquity  may  generally  be  afcertaincd,  at  leaft  v^ithin  certain 
limits.  This  fort  of  internal  evidence,  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered,  and  is  evidently  a  fiibjeft  which  ought  to  be  difcufled  as 
much  as  poflible  on  its  own  mcirits,  and  without  the  introdudion 
of  extraneous  circumftances. 

With  this  view^  we  fhall  now  take  the  liberty  of  examining  Mr 
Bcntley's  papers,  on  principles  purely  aftronomical.  We  ftiall 
endeavour  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  fallacy  of  the 
aftronomical  argument  contained  in  them  j  to  (how,  that  whatever 
be  the  age  of  the  books  in  which  the  aftronomy  of  India  is  now 
contained,  the  aftronomy  itfelf  is  probably  of  an  antiquity  not  in- 
ferior to  what  has  juft*  been  mentioned  ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  we 
ihould  abftain  from  any  abfolute  conclufion  on  either  fide,  till  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  is  laid  before  the  public. 

In  tht  fixth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr  Bentley  treats 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  SuRYa  SiDDHaNTA,  a  work  that  profefle3 
to  have  been  received  by  divine  revelation  about  2,164,899  year* 
ago.  The  extravagance  of  this  pretenfion  requires  no  refutation  5 
but  Mr  Bentley  endeavours  to  fliow,  that  the  age  of  it  docs  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  hundred  years.  We  do  not  however  propofe,  at  this 
time,  to  enter  into  the  (^ueftion  of  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
or  of  any  other  book,  but  into  that  of  the  aftronomy  contained 
in  thofc  books  \  taking  our  information  from  the  fcience  itfelf, 
and  confining  our  attention,  as  Mr  Bentley  has  alfo  done,  to 
the  mean  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  laid  down  in  the 
Indian  tables. 

Mr  Bentley  fays,  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  537. 

<  Mjiifieur  Bailly,^  in  the  year  1787,  publifhed  at  Paris  a  whole 
qtiarto  volume  on  the  fubjc^l  of  tlie  Indian  ifironomy  ;  and  Mr  Play- 
fair,  in  the  year  175^9,  publilhtd  a"  paper  on  the  fame  iuhjt^l  in  the' 
Edinburgh  Trant'actions.  The  principles,  hbwevcr,  of  th<r  Hindoo 
fyftcrtis  of  aftronomy,  belog  unknown  to  ihcfc  gentlemen,  and  differing 
widely  in  ir.any  refptfis  froth  that  of  the  European  ,  the  conclufions 
d^awn  by  them  rcfpeding  the  antiquity  of  the  fcveral  allrbnomicat 
^bles  mentioned  by  M  .*Bail!y,  appear  now  to  be  altogreiher  unfounded. 
Indeed,  the  niitcrials-Wbicli  M.  Bailly  had  colleAed,  were  iufufficienl/ 
CO  enable  hixA  to  form' a  juft  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  Hiadoo  fyf- 
tcm6,<  which  being  mott^y  attiflcial,  bis  method  of  invelligation  (Frota 
t-he  quantity  of  the  mean  annual  ihotioits,  5ic.  of  ihd  plahetr,  though' 
otherwife- ptrfedtly  juft),  became  altogether  inapplicable  ;  fo  rriuch  fo, 
that  the  t8:bl(8'qf  Trivalore,'  which  be  had  fuppofed  wtire  as  old  as  thd 
cqmmcncemcnt  of  the  prefcnt  Cali-yug,  at  leaft,  were  adlually  written 
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and  dated  about  the  year  4383  of  the  Cali-yug,  or  J16  years  ago; 
and  the  mean  annual  motTons  0f  the  planets  ^ven  in  that  work,  were* 
on  the  principles  of  the  Hindoo  qflronomyj  calculated  to  give  the  pofitions 
of  the  planets  in  the  heavens,  at  that  tia>e,  as  near,  at  teaft,  as  the  au- 
thor could  determine  by  ohfervation.  However,  in  order  to  do  away 
rhefe  dehifions^  I  (hall,  before  1  proceed  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  explain,  in  as  fimple  a  manner  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  principles  upon  which  the  Hindoo  fyftems  are  founded,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  arc  formed. ' 

The  charge  here  brought  againft  M.  Bailly  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  hca/y  one,  and  afFefls  bis  charaiier  deeply  as  -an  aftrono- 
iner  and  <\  man  of  fcienoe.  To  have  had  a  fet  of  aftronomical 
tables  put  into  his  hands,  and  not  to  have  been  able  to  difcover 
tlieir  principles,  or  the  fuppofitions  on  which  they  were  calculat- 
ed, might  indeed  involve  no  reproach  at  all.  Their  form  might 
be  lb  enigmatical,  they  might  be  fo  imperfeft,  and  of  fo  little 
extent,  as  not  to  afford  data  for  the  required  determination.  But 
if  fuch  were  the  cafe,  the  aftronomcr  muft  at  lead  be  fef^iible  of 
thefe  defefts.  He  muft  know  whether  he  underftood  the  matter 
before  him  or  not.  This  is  what  a  man,  not  to  fay  of  fcience, 
but  of  common  fenfe,  could  not  but  perceive  ;  and  if  M.  Bailly 
has  really  written  a  quarto  volume  on  a  fubjecl  which  he  did 
not  underftand, — if  he  has  treated  of  it  at  fo  much  length,  and 
deduced  from  it  fo  many  confequences,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  conduft  with  the  ability  and  modefty  by  which  he 
is  ufually  thought  to  have  been  diftinguiflied.  We  fliall  beg  leave 
to  confider,  therefore,  how  far  this  charge  is  well  founded,  and 
whether  thofe  refults  which  Mr  Bentley  intend^;  to  do  away^  are 
really  the  delufions  which  he  fuppofes  them  to  be. 

The  mean  motion  of  any  of  the  planets,  or  the  angle  which, 
at  a  medium,  it  defcribes  in  a  given  portion  of  time,  is  dedu- 
ced from  two  determinations  of  its  place,  ftparated  by  a  con- 
fiderable  interval  of  time  from  one  another.  The  more  ac- 
curate the  obfervations,  and  the  greater  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween them,  the  more  exaft  will  be  the  mean  motion  derived 
from  this  comparifon.  The  length  of  the  interval,  even  if  the 
obfervations  are  not  very  exaft,  may.fo  far  compenfate  their  in- 
accuracy, as  to  give  great  precifion  to  the  refult.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, we  were  to  determine  the  length  of  the  folar  year,  and  if  the 
obfervations  compared  were  made  at  the  interval  of  2000  years, 
then,  though  the  error  in  thefe  obfervations  fhould  amount  to 
Cx  hours,  or  a  quarter  of  a  day,  the  deterniination  of  the  length 
of  the  year  would  neverthelefs  be  exadi  to  the  20oodth  part  of 
Gx  hours,  or  to  ten  feconds  nearly.   It  is  thus  that  time  adds 
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to  the  accuracy  of  aftronomical  determinations,  and  is  capable  of 
doing  fo  indefinitely;  on  which  account,  fuch  determinations 
might  continually  approximate  to  the  truth,  in  as  much  at  leaft 
as  regards  the  mean  motions,  even  were  no  improvement  to  take 
place  in  the  inftruments  or  methods  of  obfervation.  The  imW 
provements  in  thefe  laft  have  no  other  e£Fe£l  than  to  render  the 
approximation  more  rapid* 

It  is  chiefly  to  this  efFeft  of  time,  in  giving  a  value  to  ob-» 
fervationsj  that  we  are  to  afcribe  the  progreiEve  accuracy  m  the 
tables  of  the  planetary  motions.  Thus,  Ptolemy  was  enabled  to 
give  thofe  motions  more  accurately  than  Hipparchus ;  the  Arabs 
more  accurately  than  Ptolemy  ;  Tycho  than  the  Arabs ;  and  the! 
modem  aftronomers  much  more  exadily  than  any  of  their  prede-» 
ceflbrs.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  true  that  great  improve- 
ments in  agronomical  inftniments  have  taken  place  %  but»  even 
independently  of  the  fuperior  accuracy  derived  from  this  fource, 
the  mete  lapfe  of  time  would  have  produced  a  near  approach  to 
the  fame  refults* 

This  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  aftronomical  improvement,  andi 
is  the  infeparable  concomitant  of  the  antiquity  of  Icience.  In  the* 
Indian  aftronomy,  there  appears  to  a  contrivance  calculated 
fomewhat  to  retard  and  derange  this  natural  progrefs ;  and  it  is 
on  this  contrivance,  and  the  effeft  ef  it,  that  Mr  Bentley  lays  fo 
much  ftrefs,  in  the  account  of  what  he  calls  the  artificial  system 
of  the  Indian  aftronomy. 

The  contrivance  referred  to  is  this  ;-*-The  Indian  aftronomers, 
having  firft  determined  the  mean  motion  of  the  fun  or  any  of  thel 
planets,  from  two  or  more  obfervations  made  and  compared  as 
fuppofcd  above,  have  from  thence  gone  back  by  calculation  to 
fome  fictitious  epocha  connefted  with  their  mythological  fyftem^ 
which,  in  all  their  future  calculations,  they  clioofe  to  aflum,?  as 
an  obfervation  a£lually  made,  and  as  the  ftandard  with  which 
other  obfervations  are  afterwards  to  be  compared.  The  eiFeft  of 
this  fiftion  muft  be,  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  the  mean  mo- 
tions from  improving  and  becoming  mor^  perfeft  in  the  ptogreft 
^f  lime,  in  fo  confiderable  a  degree  as  it  has  done  in  the  ailro- 
nomy  which  has  defcended  from  the  Creeks^  through  the  Arabsj 
to  the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 

This  retardation  of  improvement,  and  the  €ominaanc<J  of  tho 
science  nearly  the  same  state  for  a  succession  of  ages,  are  the 
pnly  possible  effects  that  could  result  from  the  practice  here  re^ 
f erred  to.  This  may  be  made  evident  by  a  very  simple  instance. 
Suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  reckoned  at  ^iGO**  in  365 
days  6  hours,  as  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and  that  the  instant  in  a  cer- 
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tain  year,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  vernal  equinox,  had  also  been 
observed.  Suppose,  likewise,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  times  S65  days 
and  6  hours,  or  after  3652  days  and  a  half,  the  sun's  place  is  again 
observed,  and  is  found  to  be  advanced  beyond  the  vernal  equinox 
by  a  small  arch,  such  as  the  sun- passes  over  in  i\  5(^.  then  it  i$ 
evident  that  the  sun's  annual  motion  has  been  supposed  too 
slow  by  the  tenth  part  of  the  small  arch  of  excess  just  mentioned^ 
or  every  year  two  long  by  the  tenth  part  of  50",  that  is  by  11 
minutes,  so  that  the  true  length  of  the  year  is  365d.  5h.  49m. 

But  now,  let  us  suppose  that,  after  the  first  obser\'ation  wa« 
made,  the  astronomer  had  counted  back  10  years  or  3652  days 
and  a  half,  and  at  the  commencement  of  that  period  had  con- 
cluded the  sun  to  be  in  the  vernal  equinox  ;  then  if  he  compares 
his  second  observation,  not  with  the  first,  which  was  onlv  10  years 
distant  from  it,  but  with  the  fictitious  observation,  wnich  is  20 
years  distant  from  it,  he  will  conclude  that  the  year  has  been 
reckoned  too  long  only  by  the  20th  part  of  Ih.  50m.  instead  of 
the  10th,  and  therefore  the  correction  which  he  applies  in  order 
to  obtain  the  true  length  of  the  year  will  be  only  the  half  of  what 
he  ought  to  have  applied.  If,  however,  preserving  the  fictiti- 
ous epocha,  other  observatii^ns  at  the  distance  of  SO,  40,  50  years^ 
&c.  be  compared  with  ity  the  corrections  found  will  approxi- 
mate to  the  true  corrections  as  the  fractions  -f,  ^,  4-j  do  to  4> 
■^y  i  -y  so  that  the  errors  will  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the 
differences  of  the  above,  or  as  the  fractions  fy  t-t>  tisj 

The  only  effect  here  is  tct  retard  the  progress  of  improvement, 
but  by  no  means  to  give  the  system  any  greater  accuracy  than  its 
principles  naturally  involve. 

If  the  fictitious  epocha  were  taken  at  a  very  great  distance  from 
the  date  of  the  real  observations,  then  the  progress  of  the  science 
might  be-  in  some  measure  stopped  ^  the  retardation  of  improve- 
ment would  become  so  great,  that  the  science  would  continue 
in  the  same  state  for  a  vast  number  of  ages.  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  case  with  the  Indian  systems,  into  which,  for  rea- 
sons that  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  connected  with  reli- 
gion, such  fictitious  epochas  have  been  mtroduced.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  fiction,  these  systems  remain  more  stationary 
tjian  they  would  do  otherwise ;  and  it  seems  rs  if  the  astro- 
nomers of  the  East  had  been  led,  by  a  . kind  of  instinct,  to  a  de- 
vice that  was  to  give  the  same  inactivity  and  inertness  to  their 
science,  that  pervades  among  them  the  whole  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world. 

Now,  adrhitting  all  this  to  be  juft,  and  to  be  a  true  dcfcrjp- 
tion  of  the  Indian-  tables  of  aftronomy,  kt  us  fee  how  it  wi)4 
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affeia  the  argument  concerning  their  antiquity.    It  5s  evident, 
that  this  arftronomy,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mean  motions, 
has  little  fufccptibility  of  improvement,  and  cannot  have  acquired 
by  fiibJlfquGnt  obfervation  much  more  cxaftnefs  than  at  the  time 
Mirhen  the  tables  were  firft  conftrudied,  and  the  artificial  fyftem 
introduced.    We  muft  therefore  confider  whatever  exaftnefs  wc 
find  in  fuch  a  fyftem,  as  going  back  to  its  commencement,  when 
the  mean  motions  mud  have  been  determined  by  accurate  or  dif- 
tant  obfervations.    Now  this  is  precifely  the  ground  of  M.  Bailly's 
argument,  which,  therefore,  is  either  not  at  all  afFedled,  or  only  a 
Jittie  ftrengthehed  by  the  confideration  fuppofed  by  Mr  B^-ntley  to 
be  fo  entirely  fubverfive  of  it*    Indeed,  it  is  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
mean  motions,  as  they  arc  aftually  fet  down,  that  the  proofs  of  the- 
antiquity  of  the  tables  muft  depend,  and  every  other  condition  may 
be  fafely  fet  afide.    The  circumttance  on  which  Mr  Bentley  lay« 
fuch  ftrcfs,  is  really  extraneous  to  the  conftruftion  of  the  tables  ; 
it  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  fecurity  that,  in  the  fubfcquent  edi- 
tions, they  have  received  but  little  improvement ;  and  M.  Bailly, 
had  he  fuppofed  the  faft  to  be  as  has  been  ftaied,  could  not  have 
drawn  any  other  conclufion  than  that  which  he  has  aftually  done. 
It  muft  itill  have  been  by  the  accuracy  of  the  mean  motions,  as 
contained  in  the  tables,  that  their  merit,  and  their  claim  to  an- 
tiquity was  decided.    The  mean  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
can  be  difcovered  in  one  way  only,  viz.  by  the  comparifon  of  ob- 
fervations made  at  a  great  diftance,  in  time,  from  one  another  ^ 
and  the  principles  on  which  this  is  done  muft  be  every  where  the 
fame.    A  man  cannot  fet  about  making  a  fyftem  of  aftronomy  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  fancy  or  his  genius,  as  he  may  write  a  ro- 
mance or  an  epic  poem.    It  is  not  by  invention,  but  by  obferva- 
tion and  difcovery,  that  his  tafk  is  to  be  performed.    The  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  muft  proceed,  if  he  would  attain  accuracy, 
muft  be  every  where  the  fame,  in  wjiatever  age  or  country  he  is 
,     placed,— whether  he  has  gone  to  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
'  or  the  fhores  of  the  Atlantic, — has  lived  in  the  antediluvian  ages, 
or  in  the  nineteenth  century, — ^has  been  inftru6ted  by  the  philo* 
fophy  of  Newron>  or  amufed  by  the  fiftions  of  Varaha. 

The  author  of  the  paper  on  the  antiquity  of  the  SuRYa 
SiDi)HaNTA  (hould  therefore  have  thought  well  before  he  hazard- 
ed an  afiertion  that  was  to  charge  with  ignorance  or  prefumption 
fuch  men  as  Caffini  and  Bailly,  who  had  explained  the  aftronomy  of 
the  Eaft ;  it  was  not  likely  that  an  nmateury  however  diftinguiftied, 
fliould  convift  thefe  aftronomers  of  grofs  ignorance,  or  find  it  fo 
eafy  to  do  nway  their  opinions,  in  a  matter  that  concerned  their 
own  profeffion,  — a  fciencc  which,  day  and  night,  had  been  for 
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Let  us  next  confider  the  criterion  which  Mr  Bentley  bimfelf 
jpropofes  for  determining  the  age  of  a  fyftem  of  aftronomical 
tables^  froit)  the  confideratipn  of  the  tables  themfelves^  independ- 
ently  of  teftimony,  tradition^  or  any  external  evidence.  Such  a 
criterion  is  precifciy  the  thing  wanted  on  the  prcfent  occafion,  but 
we  can  by  tp  means  approve  of  that  particular  one  which  he  endea- 
vours tp  eftablifli.  It  Is  founded  op  this  maxim,  that  the  time  pf 
the  conftruflion  of  any  fet  of  tables  muft  l)e  that  at  which  they 
iagree  bell  with  the  heaycnsl  {Jence,  when  fjftch  tables  are  giyen» 
and  we  wifh  to  determine  their  antiquity^  ve  have  only  to  com- 
pute from  them,  the  places  of  the  pn  and  mpon,  &c.  for  difier* 
ent  times  confiderably  diftaqt  from  one  another  :  to  compare  thefe 
places  with  thofe  given  by  the  beft  iiiodern  tables,  and  the  time 
Hvhen  they  approach  the  neareft  to  one  another,  }s  tp  be  taken  for. 

Hrhe  when  the  tables  were  conftruftcd.  *  As  }t  muft  be  an  ob- 
jc(\y  iti  all  aftronomical  tables,'  to  reprefent  the  llate  of  the  hea- 
vens tolerably  hear  the  truth  at  thfe  tinie  when  they  are  com- 
pofed,  it  mutt  be  allowed  that  this  rule  is  not  deftitute  of  plaufi- 
bility.  On  examination,*  however,  it  will  be  found  very  fallacious, 
anc^  fuch  as  might  lead  into  great  miftakes.  '    •     '    .  ' 

Astronomical  t:\bles  are  Hable  to  errors  of  twp  diff^^'cnt  kinds^ 
thar  may  fometimes  be  in  the  faine,  fometimes  in  bppofite  direc- 
tions. One  of  them  concerns  the  radical  places  at  the  epoch 
from  which  the*  motions' are  counted  J  the  other  concerns  the 
mean  motion^  themfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  the  niean  rate  or  angu- 
lar velocity  oT  the  planet.  '  Pf  thefe  the  firft  remains  fixed,  and 
its  rffe6l:  at'  all'  times  is  the"  fame  ;  the  fecond  iagairi  is  variable, 
and  its  effi^ft  inci'eafes  proportionally  to  the  time."  If,  therefore, 
thcv  are  oppofiie;  the  one  in  cxc^fs,  a:nd  the  other  in  defeft,  they 
r?  uii  partly  deftroy  one  another  ;  arid  the  one  increafing  continual- 
ly, w  ill  at  length  become  equal  to  the  other,  when  "  there  will,  of 
crnfcquence,  be  no  error  at 'ai|r;  after  which  the  error  will  fall  on 
the  oj  poGte  Bddy  and  will  increafe  continually.  Here,  the  mo-  . 
ment  of  no  'error,'  or  that  wheh  the  tables  ai'e  perfeftly  correA, 
is  evidently  diff ant  ftom  the  fime  of  the  cbriftruftioh  of  the  tables, 
and  may  be  Very  IbiSg,  either  before,  or  aftcV  that  period!,  'Suppofe, 
for  example,  thati  in  cbnifru'airig  tabjes 'of  the' fun's  motion,  we 
are  to  feti  off  frbm  the  beginning  of  the  pi^fent  ceiitury,  ind  that 
we  make  the  fun^s  plac6  for  the  heginning  of  the  year  i8oi  more 
ifdvanced  by  half' a  degree  than  it  was' in  reality.  "  Suppofe,  alfo, 
that  the  mean  motion  fet  dcfwn  in  our 'tables  is  erroneous  in  a  way 
ioppoGte  to  the  formeir,  and  is  lefs  than  'thcf  truth  by  i"  in  a 
year.  ^  The  place  of  the  fun  then  as  afiigned  from  the  tables  for 
every  year,  fubfequfent  to  1800,  will,  from  the  firft  of  the  above 
•  ■  "*      •  • causes, 
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caufes,  be  half  a  degree  too  far  advanced,  and  from  the  fjcond,  it 
will  be  too  little  advanced  by  as  many  feconds  as  rhere  are  years. 
When  the  number  of  years  becomes  as  great  as  that  of  the  feconds 
in  30',  that  is,  when  it  is  equal  to  1 800,  the  two  errors  will  <le- 
ftroy  one  another,  and  the  tables  will  give  the  place  of  the  fun 
perfciily  exad.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  afcertain  the  age  of  the 
tables  by  Mr  Bentley*s  rule,  we  ihould  commit  an  error  of  1 800 
years ;  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  that  rule  as 
a  guide  in  chronological  refearches. 

This  is  the  rul^  however,  by  which  he  judges,  as  far  as  his 
argument  is  purely  astronomical,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  much  disposed 
to  trust  to  so  precarious  a  guide*  With  respect  to  the  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources,  from  the  written  or  the  traditionary 
history  of  Hindostan,  we  abstain  from  any  opinion  at  present, 
and  leave  it  as  a  discussion  more  properly  belonging  to  the  antir 
quary  than  the  astronohier. 

We  shall  now  state,  very  briefly,  our  reasons  for  thinking, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  the  books  of  the  Indian  astronomy, 
that  the  astronomy  itself  is  of  great  antiquity.  After  what  we 
have  said  in  his  vmdication,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  trust  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  historian  of  astronomy,  though  we 
admit  that  the  extent  to  which  he  has  pushed  some  of  his  argur 
ments  may  require  a  certain  deduction  to  be  made. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  one  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena which  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  researches 
like  the,  present.  It  was  by  means  of  it  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
determined  the  date  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  the 
great  hinge  of  his  chronological  system.  The  very  same  means 
of  investigation,  offers  itself  in  ^e  present  question.  M.  Le 
Gentil  brought  with  him  from  India  the  delineation  of  a  zo- 
diac, on  which  the  constellations  and  the  principal  iixed  stars  are 
marked  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  Indian  zodiac  is  move- 
able ;  it  begins  with  a  certain  point  in  the  starry  heavens,  which 
is  supposed  to  move  forwaiti  from  the  point  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, at  the  rate  of  54?"  annually.  Now, .  in  the  zodiac  of  Le 
Gentil,  the  star  Aldebaran  has  the  longitutie  of  53^  20'  reckon-., 
ed  from  the  beginning  of  it.  But,  according  to  the  Brahmens, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  Yug,  or  in  the  year  3 1 02  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  the  beginning  of  the  zodiac  was  54°  west 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  therefore  Aldebaran  which  was  53*^ 
20'  east  of  the  former  point,  was  40'  to  the  westward  of  the  lat- 
ter, or  of  the  vernal  equinpx.  Now,  let  us  see,  according  to 
tiva  astronomy,  where  Aldebaran  actually  was  at  the  same  epo- 
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cha.  The  longitude  of  that  star,  or  its  distance  eastward  from 
the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  year  1750,  according  to  the  best  ob- 
servations, was  66®  17'  47";  and  therefore,  recfcofti^g';backj  or 
westward  from  thence,  50f''- annually,  (which  .is  ipc^n  rate 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes),  we  shaU  fifKi  .that  3109 
years  before  Christ,  Aldebaran  was  V  S2'.>^§f;pfi^  ^tiHil  ^ 
quinox.  The  Indian  coniputation  made  tl^e  same  ^it4(l«^iMtf^l 
of  the  same  point :  the  difference  i§  only  42',  '  which  is  t^QTf 
considerable,  and  answers  in  time  to  about  6Q  ypars.-  :  This  co^ 
mcidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  .  Brahmens ,  by JtU^ir 
own  rule  of  allowing^  54"  for  the  annual  precesfiiopi  could  iJidi 
have  assigned  the  same  place  to  Aldebaran,  by.  four  or  five:  4cf 
grecs,  if  they  had  calculated  back  from  a  modern  observatioot 
This  gives  a  high  probability  to  the  supposition,  that  the  zodiac 
in  question  represents  the  state  of  the  heavpns  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Cali-Yug ;  at  least,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  we  hav^  as 
good  authority  for  believing  go,  as  for  holding  the  sphere  of  Chi« 
ron  and  Musaius  to  have  been  constructed,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  to  have  taken  place,  1263  years  before  the  Christ 
tian  era. 

Let  us  next  inquire  how  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  aS 
given  by  the  tables  of  Trivalore  for  the  beginning  of  the  Cali- 
Yug,  agree  with  computations  made  from  the  moft  correfit  tables 
of  our  modern  aftronomy.  If  the  author  of  the  former  tables 
calculated  back  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  four  thoufand  years 
from  a  modern  obfervation,  we  may  be  well  aflured  that  be  baa 
afforded  fufRcient  dcita  for  detefting  the  impofition.  Nqthipg  but 
aftronomy  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate,'  enriched  with  the  conclufiooft 
derived  from  thf;  theory  of  gravitation,  is  capable  of  afpeodiog  fo 
far  into  the  ages  that  arc  paft  ;  and,  unlefs  both  had  copied  frofti 
nature,  there  is  furely  no  probability  that  the  fimple  and  imper* 
fccb  methods  of  the  Brahmen  ftiould  coincide  with  the  refined  caU 
cuius  of  the  European  aftronoiper^ 

M.  Bailly  calculates  from  the  taJiLes  of  Trivalore,  that  at  theis 
epoch  anfwcring  to  midnight  between  the  X7th  and  i8th  of  Febj 
ruary  of  the  year  3102  before  our  era,  the  mtan  place  of  the 
fun  was  ic^  3^  38'  13".  The  fame  calciilated  from  l^a  Oull^'s 
tables  is  \o%  \^  5'  57'',  to  which  rouft  be  added,  45'  22",  on 
nccoiint  of  an  inequality  in  the  precefiaon  of  the  equinoxes  difcor 
vercd  by  La  Grange,  (Mem.  Acad,  fieri.  1782,  p.  287.)  making 
nito^cther  io«  2^  51'  19'',  not  more  than  47'  different  from  th^ 
Indian  Tables.  I'his  fecond  coincidence  adds  much  to  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Indian  tables  give  the  placea  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  from  obfervjitions  not  much  more  recent  than  the  ancicn| 
epoch  to  which  they  profefs  to  be  adapted. 


The  moon's  motion  afForcIs  another  Temarkable  Tcrlfication  of 
thefe  refults.  The  place  of  the  moon  calculated  from  Mayer's  tables 
for  the  iAuit  of  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-Tug,  as  above  defin- 
ed, to  the  meridKai)  of  Benares,  \%  io«  51'  This  is  on  the 
fiippofitioiit  that  the  moon's  mean  motion  has  been  always  at  th^ 
iarntjilt  li  at  lllt%0ginning  of  the  laft  century.  But  it  is  known 
tiliA'Wifl|09«rs  iMikm  was  flower  in  former  ages;  and^  on  count- 
ing \mh^  it  found  uniformly  retarded,  at  the  rate  of  9^'  in  a  cen- 
tury* Tbif  quantity  accumulating  as  the  fquares  of  th^  times, 
tmolniti,  in  48(11  years,  to  5?  45'  44^  which,  added  to  the  mean 
jUace  already  found,  gives  io<6^  37'.  But  the  fame  calculated 
Vmm  the  Trivalore  Tables  is  io<  6^  o^,  fo  that  the  difference  does 
not  amount  to  two  thirds  of  a  degree.  This  coincidence,  if  we 
confider  that  the  allowanee  for  the  retardation  of  the  moon  in 
pad  ages  is  an  element  quite  unknown  to  the  Brahmens,  can 
ye  referred  to  no  fource  but  adual  obfervation. 

Let  us  now  make  the  fame  experiment  with  the  tables  of  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  aftronomers,  by  deducing  from  them  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  for  the  epoch  of  /  the  Cali-Tug.  If 
we  take  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  and  go  back  from  the  era  of  Nai. 
bonafiar  to  that  Jufl  mentioned,  including  the  difference  between 
the  meridians  of  Alexandria  and  Trivalore,  we  (hall  find  the  longi- 
tude of  th^  fun  lo*  13**  59'  28",  and  that  of  the  moon  lo*  17* 
52'  7",  each  differing  more  than  1 1**  from  the  places  that  have  juft 
been  calculated. 

If  we  next  appeal  to  the  tables  of  the  Tartar  prince  Ulugh- 
Beigh,  conftrufted  in  the  year  1417  at  Samarcand,  not  far  froni 
India,  and  deduced  from  a  compariion  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Greek 
obfcrvations,  we  find  that  in  place  of  the  fun  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Caly-Yug,  there  is  an  error  of  30',  and  in  that  of  the 
moon  of  no  lefa  th^n  6*. 

On  confidering  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  coincidence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  difference  on  the  other,  what  is  the  conclufion 
that  any  man  of  plain  fenfe  and  tolerable  impartiality  will  be 
inclined  to  draw  ?  When  he  finds  the  calculus  of  the  Indian 
Brahmens  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  aftronomers  of  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  agreeing  in  its  delineation  of  the  ftate  of  the 
heavens,  at  a  remote  epocha,  with  the  improved  aftronomy  of  moi. 
idem  Europe,  can  he  doubt  that  it  is  from  having  had  accefs  to 
records  which  went  back  to  that  epocha,- that  this  hiperior  accuracy 
is  derived  ?  The  ^ftronomers  of  Greece,  and  even  of  Tartary, 
had  every  advantage  above  thofe  of  Hindoftan,  except  what  might 
be  derived  from  the  antiquity  of  fcienee;  and  yet  they  have  fallen 
into  great  etrors,  which  the  latter  have  entirely  avoided.    Is  it 
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not,  therefore,  to  the  antiquity  of  their  fcience  alone,  that  the 
aftronomers  of  India  are  indebted  for  this  proud  diftinc^ion  ? 

The  arguments  here  dated  xwA,  we  think,  be  ^oiptowledged 
to  give  great  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  th^.art*oCrfAftronomi- 
cal  obfervation  is  of  high  antiquity  in  India^  rad<  |i;^$i;back  not 
}e{s  than  3000  years  before  the  Chriftian  ^"t^rff^jrif^Mlfe  49ot; 
however,  fuppole  that  this  conclufion  extend*.  IP  "^44^10^ .  jht 
tables  of  this  ailronomy,  as  they  now  exi(t»  •  A  fcietictf  cfittfl  9^-. 
^ays  hf  older  than  the  books  that  treat  of  it. .  This^  particularij 
the  cafe  with  aftronomy,  which  mud  have  been  cultiy^tefi-ioc 
many  ages  before  any  thing  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  ;aftrohonikab 
table  could  poflibly  exid.  Our  argument  goes  no  further  than  4« 
prove,  that  obfervations  were  made  and  recorded  at  fuch  a  remote 
date  as  has  jud  been  mentioned ;  and  that  thofe  obfervations  were 
^ubiervient  to  the  condru£fcion  of  the  tables  now  exiding  in  India. 
It  is  material  to  obferve,  that  this  is  the  true  date  of  the  quedion 
and  that  our  argument  does  not  immediately  concern  the  date  of  the 
prefent  books  of  adronomy,  or  the  age  of  the  authors  by  whom 
they  were  compofed.  The  tables^  many  of  them,  do  not  profefs  to 
be  very  ancient ;  thofe  of  Kidnabaram  are  not  faid  to  be  older  than 
1491 ;  and  the  tables  of  Trivalore,  the  mod  accurate  of  all,  as  far 
as  we  know,  may  be  no  older  than  Mr  Bentky  fuppofes.*  All  this, 
however,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
fcience.  The  works  that  have  now  been  mentioned,  and  indeed 
all  the  adronomical  books  in  India,  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation, are  obvioufly  derived  from  others  more  perfect  and 
more  extenfive  than  themfelves,  and  mud  be  regarded  as  an 
abridgement  or  compendium  of  a  fcience  that  has  exided  in  a 
fuller  and  more  enlarged  form.  What  the  revolutions  were  by 
which  this  change  has  been  efFeiied,  is  not  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  inquiry,  and  falls  not  within  bur  province  to  difcufs.  But 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  our  pofition  may  be  true  ;  and  the 
aflertions  of  Mr  Bentley,  concerning  the  age  of  the  authors  of  the 
books  we  have  been  treating  of,  and  alfo  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
may  alfo  be  perfeftly  jud.  The  fcience  and  the  books  mud  by 
no  means  be  identified ;  and  it  is  by  doing  this  improperly  that  fo 

much 


*  The  dates  of  the  aAual  compofition  of  the  tables  were  fully  un- 
derftood  to  be  modern  before  Mr  Bentley  wrote.  The  tables  of  Siam 
were  referred  by  Caflini  to  the  year  638  of  our  era  ;  thofe  of  Kiltna- 
baram  by  M.  Bailly  to  1491  ;  and  thofe  of  Nai^apoor  to  1569.  In 
thofe  of  Trivalore,  there  is  a  date,  as  the  fame  ailronomer  obferves, 
that  comes  down  to  1282  of  our  era. 
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much  room  has  been  given  for  controverfy,  in  a  queflioh,  where^ 
if  not  the  truth,  yet  furely  the  probability,  is  very  clearly  to  be 
diftinguiflied. 

When  M.  Baill/s  account  of  the  Indian  aftronomy  made  itr 
appearance,  the  Surya  Siddhanta  was  hardly  known  in  Europe. 
The  inftitution  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  which  has  been  of  fuch 
benefit  to  all  that  regards  the  antiquities  of  India,  could  not*  fail 
to  make  us  fpeedily  acquainted  with  a  work  that  was  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  over  all  the  EalL  The  antiquity  of  it  has  been 
conceived  to  be  very  great,  as  it  is  reckoned  the  moft  ancient  aftro- 
nomical  treatife  of  the  Hindoos ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Bentley, 
that  antiquity  extends  to  no  more  remote  period  than  the  year  1068 
of  our  era.  The  main  argument  on  which  this  determination  is 
founded,  feems  to  us  fubje£k  to  confiderable  difficulty.  (Afiatic 
Refearches,  vol.  VI.  p.  544,  and  568,  &c.;  alfo  vol.  VIII.  p.  216.) 
It  fuppofes,  what  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Hindoo  aftro- 
nomers  deduced  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  a  real  obfervation  with  one  that  was  purely  fiftitious.  This 
is  nowhere  proved  by  ^r  Bentley ,  though  taken  as  the  bafis  of  all 
his  computations.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Brahmens  deduced^ 
thofe  motions  as  all  other  aftronomers  have  done,  from  a  compa-- 
rifon  of  two  or  more  obfervations  made  at  a  great  diftance  of  time. 
The  firfl:  mentioned  method  could  not  affift  them  in  the  outfet ; 
and  before  they  could  employ  it  at  all,  they  muft  have  tnade  ufe 
of  that  which  has  been  laft  mentioned.  For,  fuppofe  that  the 
Hindoo  aftronomer  was  difpofed  to  proceed  in  the  manner  now  de- 
fcribed,  and  that,  knowing  the  place  of  the  fun  and  m6on  at  a  par- 
ticular initant,  by  his  own  obfervation,  he  aiTumed,  as  a  fad,  that 
thefe  bodies  were  in  conjunftion  in  a  certain  point  of  the  heavens  * 
648000  years  ago.  In  order  to  deduce  any  confequence  from  this 
fuppofition,  he  muft  know  how  many  days  are  in  648000  years, 
and  a|fo  how  many  revolutions  of  the  moon  are  contained  in  that 
period.  But  whence  does  he  derive  this  information  ?  It  is  the  very 
thing  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  fearch  of ;  fo  that  we  have  here 
a  real  begging  of  the  quefiion,  a  petitio  principii^  fuch  as  a  theorift» 
fitting  in  his  cabinet,  has  often  enpugh  been  guilty  of,  but  which 
no  praftical  artift  was  ever  in  danger  of  committing.  We  have 
therefore  demonftrative  evidence,  Qiat  neither  the  foundation  of 
the  Hindoo,  nor  of  any  other  fyftem,  was  laid  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  here  referred  to.  If  indeed  that  principle  was  ever 
employed,  it  muft  have  been  in  adjufting  and  altering  the  refults 
that  had  been  obtained  from  an  aftual  comparifon  6f  obfervations; 

and 
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znd  would  then  only  liave  the  effeft  already  pointed  out,  of  ie« 
tarding  the  progrefs  of  aftronomical  improvement. 

In  fome  pnrts  of  the  argument,  we  acknowledge,  howerer, 
that  Mr  Bentley*s  reafoning  is  lefs  exceptionable.  The  mean 
motions  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  planets  that  are  liable  to  fe- 
culat  equations  of  very  long  periods,  and  of  which  the  law  is 
Inown,  are  very  proper  for  affording  the  means  of  judging  when 
the  Hindoo  determinations  of  thofe  motions  were  made.  The 
<Iifqoi(ition,  however,  to  which  this  leads,  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
and  appears  to  us  to  require  the  folution  of  fome  analytical  pro- 
blems of  confiderable  difficulty.  Were  we,  from  the  ftatement 
^hich  Mr  Bei.tley  has  given  of  the  moon*s  mean  motion  from 
the  Surya  SiddLanta,  (where  it  is  confiderably  flower  than  in.  the 
prefent  age),  to  form  a  grofs  eftimate  of  the  age  of  that  book,  we 
.  flionld  be  difpofed  to  refer  it  to  a  more  remote  antiquity  than  any 
that  has  been  yet  afcribed  to  the  aftronomy  of  India.  But  on  this 
eftimate  we  can  place  no  reliance,  as  it  is  made  without  the  pre- 
vious inveftigations  which  have  juft  been  hinted  at. 

Many  collateral  arguments  might  be  brought  from  other  quar- 
ters to  support  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy.  Beside 
the  mean  motions,  several  other  elements  in  the  tables  have  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  a  very  remote  period.    The  obliquity 
m  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  the  aphelion  of  Ju- 
piter, the  equation  of  Saturn's  centre,  and  the  mean  motion  of 
both  these  planets,  correspond  well  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Caly-Yug.    Another  element,  the  equation  of  the  sun's 
centre,  to  which  the  Hindoo  tables  assign  a  magnitude  consider- 
ably larger  than  it  has  at  present  (2*'  10'  32",  instead  of '  1°  55V) 
is  regarded  by  M.  Bailly  as  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  that  the  irregularity  just  referred  to  was  greater 
in  former  ages  than  it  is  in  the  present ;  and  that  the  earth's  orbit 
is  tending  more  and  more  to  circularity^,  when,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  equation  just  mentioned  will  entirely  vanish.  La  Place, 
Isowever,  has  taken  notice  of  a  circumstance  which  escaped  the 
observation  of  his  brother  academician,  and  which  tends  to  inva- 
lidate the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  the  above  mentioned 
irregularitv.    The  equation  to  the  sun's  centre,  as  given  in  the 
Hindoo  tables,  includes  in  it  that  equation  or  irregularity  of  the 
inooo's  motion,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Annual  Equation. 
This  happens,  because  it  is  the  object  of  those  tables  to  exhibit  the 
velatrre  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  at  the  time  of  the  eclipses  of 
these  luminaries.    They,  therefore,  have  very  naturally  united 
together  the  irregularities  that  belong  to  each  of  the  bodies,  and 
have  considc^rcd  the  amount  as  belonging  only,  to  one  of  them,  by 
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wliich  their  relative  motion  is  equally  well  representedj  and,  ap« 
par^ntty,  with  more  simplicity.  The  blending  together  of  thestf 
two  irregularities)  has  therefore  produced  a  greater  equation  of  the 
sun's  centre  than  is  admitted  in  our  astronomy,  where  fhey  are 
separately  considered.  This  observation,  therefore,  takes  away" 
tbe  force  of  one  of  M;  Bailly's  arguments,  though  we  must  sa]^ 
that,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  materially  affect  his  general  con« 
elusion.  We  hare  stated  diis  the  more  particularly,  both  be-^ 
cause  impartiality  required  that  we  should  conceal  nodiing  that 
affected  the  argument  either  way,  but  because  we  think  that> 
after  twenty  years,  during  which  the  Astronomie  Ittdienru  has  beeoi 
before  the  public,  this  is  the  only  argument  contained  in  it,  that^ 
on  fair  and  solid  grounds,  can  be  said  to  have  lost  a^iy  of  its 
force. 

Be^de  the  afgumenis  that  tend  immediately  to  pro^  the  waA^ 
quity  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindoos,  there  are  others  that 
do  so  indirectly,  by  making  it  as  a  system  distinct  from  those  that 
are  known  tK>  have  existed  in  Greece  and  Arabia,  the  only  coun^ 
tries,  it  would  appear,  from  which  India  can  have  borrowed*  We 
had  occasion  already  to  remark'  the  great  difference  between  the 
tables  of  Trivalore  and  those  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Ulugh*fieigh, 
when  we  calculated  flrom  them  the  places  of  the  sun  and 
moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yug.  We  might  remark  the 
same  sort  of  dissiniilitude  on  comparing  them  dther  with  the  A« 
rabic  op  the  Persian  tables,  so  that  Why  seem  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  aU=  the  systems  of  ancient  astronomy,  of  whicb 
any  distinct  recordti  have  been  preserved. 

In  several  of  the  other  astronomical  methods,  not  contained  im-^ 
diately  in  the  tables,  the  same  appearance  of  originality  is  discover- 
ed. Such  is  the  ruli?  by  which  trie  Brahmen  of  TrivaJore,  who  in- 
structed Le  Gentil,  computed  the  length  of  the  day,  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  That  ruie  consisted  in  an  approximation  to  » 
trigonometric  result,  made  by  a  method  quite  peculiar,  and  appli- 
cable only  to  very  low  latitudes.  The  trigonometry  contained  vat 
tbe  Surya  Siddhaiita,  of  which  Mt  Davis  nas  given  so  curious  an* 
account,  is  very  di^lferent  from  ^ly  thing  of  the  same  sort  that 
we  meet  with  in  other  qiiarters.  Tne  theorem  from  whirfi  the 
investigation  of  tbe  sines  is  deduced  in  that  trigonometry,  has 
been  pointed  out  (Edin.  Trans,  vol.  IVl),  and  is  a  proposition  that^ 
was  known  to  the  Greek,  geometers,  but  not  applied  by  them  in 
a  way  at  all  similar  to  that  explained  in  the  Surya  SiddhantaJ 
The  remark  on  which  the  computation  in  that  work  proceeds^  that 
each  number  ia  the  tables  is  related  in  the  same  way  to  the  twa 
that  go  before  it^  ia  abundantly  subtle,  and  escaped  the  mathema>» 
tici^  of  Europe,  till  within  two  centuries  of  the  present  time. 
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To  this  We  may  add  the  rectification  of  the  circle,  or  the  com- 
putation of  the  length  of  its  circumference  made  bjr  a  rule  known 
in  India  before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  its 
accuracy.  This  we  are  informed  of  in  the  Institutes  of  Akbar, 
iHiere  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  said 
to  be  stated  by  the  Hindoos,  at  3927  to  1250,  which  is  the  same 
with  that  of  3.I4I6  to  1  ;  an  approximation  very  near  the  truth, 
and  the  same  which  we  now  employ  in  our  computations,  though 
we  believe,  that  it  was  hardly  known  in  Europe  at  the  time  when 
ihe  Emperor  Akbar  reigned  m  India.  (Ayeen  Akbery,  VoL  III^ 
p.  52.) 

The  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  of  many  more  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  produce,  ought  to  keep  our  curiosity  alive  to  the 
remains  of  science  in  the  East.  Their  extent  and  accuracy  are  so 
considerable, — their  origin  and  genealogy  so  completely  un« 
known, — they  are  united  with  so  much  extravagance  and  8uper« 
•tidon,  and  so  totally  separated  from  any  general  stock  of  know* 
ledge^  that  we  cannot  but  consider  them  as  forming  altogether 
die  most  enigmatical  monument  of  antiquity  that  is  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  wish  to  consider  this  subject  as 
ftill  requiring  much  investigation,  and  we  would  wish  to  prevent 
opinion  from  taking,  on  this  head,  any  fixed  and  determinate 
position.  The  probability  seems  to  us  to'  be  much  in  favour  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  these  curious  remains ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  preceding  statement , jpaay  do  something  to  keep  awaJ^e  the 
wonder  which  their  first  appear^ce  and  the  commentaries  of  M. 
Baillv  had  tended  to  excite.  We  are  the  more  adverse  to  Mr 
Bentle/s  opinion,  that  it  tends  to  lessen  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject,— to  remove  that  admiration-,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  to  inquiry, — ^and  to  make  sit  down  contented  with  the 
supposition,  that  all  the  remarkable^^  coincidences  in  the  Indian 
Astronomy  are  the  mere  effects  of  chance  or  artifice.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  zeal  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  author,  to 
diminish  the  surprise  which  the  Indian  Astronomy  has  produced, 
arises  from  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  natural  desire  of  brinjginff 
what  seems  extraordinary  down  to  a  conformity,  or  a  level,  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.  But,  in  doing  this,  let  him  be« 
ware  of  extinguishing  curiosity,  while  any  diing  of  value  remains 
to  be  known  \  and  let  him  take  care  that  while  he  would  do  awx^ 
the  delusions  of  others,  he  is  not  trying  to  recommend  a  phan« 
torn  of  his  own. 

A  great  degree  of  scepticism  on  this  subject  ought  most  care* 
fully  to  be  preserved,  till  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  to  which  we  have  already  so  great  obiigationsi  shall  fur« 
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nlsh  us  with  a  more  complete  catalogue  and  description  of  the  re- 
mains of  Oriental  science.  We  may  then  decide,  whether  the 
East  has  only  borrowed  from  the  West ;  or  whether  it  be  true, 
as  Lucian  says,  <  that  it  was  ia  India  that  philosophy  first  alight^ 
ed  on  the  earth.  * 


Art.  XIII.  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand^  particularly  the  Bay 
of  Islands^  and  furrounding  Country^  with  a  Defcription  of  the 
Religion  and  Government^  Languagey  Arts^  Manufa^res^  Man-- 
ners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Natives ^  Isfc.  tsfc.  By  John  Savage, 
Efq.  Surgeon  and  Corrcfponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Jen» 
nerian  Society.    8vo.    pp.  London,  Murray.  1807. 

n^His  is  a  publication  of  confiderable  merit,  and  of  very  modeft 
pretenfions.  The  author  having  had  occafion,  we  prefume 
in  the  way  of  his  profeffion,  to  vifit  ^  part  of  the  world  very  little 
known  to  Europeans,  noted  down  fuch  particulars,  refpediing  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  oMenr- 
ing.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  remarks  was  likely  to  intereft  men 
of  fpeculative  habits,  and  aflfift  fucceeding  navigators.  He  there- 
fore  has  made  them  public.  As  his  materials,  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed,  and  his  fliort  refidence,  were  neceffarily  fcanty,  he 
has  given  them  juft  as  he  collected  them,  without  the  trick  of 
expanding  them  into  a  large  and  coftly  volume,  by  means  of  ex^ 
cerpts  from  former  works,  the  introduction  of  things  foreign  to 
the  fubjeA,  and  the  various  other  refources  of  the  book-making 
art.  Fd^  fettiilg  fo  good  an  example,  he  deferves  our  thanks, 
Thofe  who,  from  accidental  circumftances,  become  pofleffed  of 
curious  information,  fhould,  without  fcruple,  give  it  to  the 
world,  although  its  trifling  bulk  may  fubje£t  then;  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  publilhing  d  little  bciok,  and  bar  them  from  the  gains  of 
a  coflly  quarto.  That  Sv6  may  contribute  our  fiiAre  towards  the 
encouragement  of  fo  gbdft  a  pradbice,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  make 
our  read'^rs  acquainted  with  this  fmall  volume. 

New  Zealand,  from  its  difcovery  by  the  celebrated  Tafman  In 
1642,  did  not  attract  the  particular  attention  of  navigators  until 
1770,  when  Captain  Cook  accurately  furveyed  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  it,  and  found  that  it  was  divided  into  two  large  iilands  by 
a  ftraight.  He  collefted  likewife  a  number  of  interefting  particu- 
lars, refpeding  the  country  and  the  natives ;  but  his  Qbfervations 
were  confined  to  the  foutnern  ifland.  Since  the  time  of  Captaia 
Cook,  we  have  qo  information  refpe£bhig  New  Zealand^  except 
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a  few  uncontieded  details  giten  by  Mr  CoUitis  in  his  account  of 
New  South  Wales,  iiJ>ori  the  authority  of  two  New-Zesdanders", 
who  refided  for  fome  months  in  that  colony.  Mr  Savage  pafled 
^  part  of  the  months  6f  September  and  0£lober  1 805  in  the  Bay 
.of  Iflands,  a  fine  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  northern 
ifland.  During  that  time,  he  had  conllant  intercourfe  ^with  the 
natives  \  and  he  brought  one  of  them  away  with  hiiii,  from  whom, 
in  the  ccurfe  of  the  long  voyage  home,  he  obtained  confider- 
able  additions  16  his  information.  The  Bav  of  iflands,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  v^hich  his  remarks  are  confined,  is  not  far  dif- 
tatit  from  the  moft  northerly  point  of  New  Zealand.  The  obferv- 
ation  of  Captain  Cook  was  direfted  to  the  oppofite  quarter.  Mr 
Savage  has  given  his  information  in  a  plain  and  unambitious  man- 
ner. He  begins  at  once  with  the  fubjeft,  and  neither  ekes  out 
bis.  book  by  accounts  of  the  outward  voyage,,  nor  amufes  us  with 
narratives  of  perfonal  adventures.  The  voyage  home  is  only  al- 
luded to  as  illuftrative  of  the  habits  of  the  native  who  accompa- 
nied^ him. 

The  Bay  of  Iflands  lies  in  latitude  35^  6'  fouth,  and  longitude 
174*43'  eafl,  between  two  points  called  in  the  maps  Cape  Brit 
and  Cap6  Colville.  The  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  of  eafy  ap- 
proach. The  neighbourhood  fumifhes  an  abundant  fupply  of  the 
befl  potatoes.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
navigators  to  be  acquainted  with  the  appearances  of  the  land  from 
the  tea,  aild  with  luch  other  circumflances  as  may  afTiit  them  in 
reaching  the  harbour.  Our  author  gives  feveral  neat  fketches, 
and'  a  number  of  dire£lions,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly, 
ufef ul  in  this  refpeft.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  lay 
dbwn  the  Bay,  of  which  we  believe  no  chart  whatever  exifls. 
A  few  obfervatioiis,  in  addition  to  thofe  which  he  or  his  compa- 
nions feem  to  have  made,  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  fo ;  and 
at  any  fate,  he  ihould  have  given  us  a  niap  of  the  ifknds  of  New 
Z^ealand,  according  to  the  received  notions  of  their  extent  and 
poGtion,  although  he  had  merely  taken  U  from  the  works  of  for- 
mer navigators,  or  the  common  charts. 

The  vegetable  produce  of  the  spot  in  question,  though  limited 
in  point  of  variety,  is  apparently  very  valuable.  The  flax,  not- 
Dtrithstandiilg  every  disadvantage  of  an  extremely  rude  culture,  is 
of  excdlent  quality,-^  the  fibres  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  the 
appearance  beautiful  and  silky.  The  root  of  the  fern,  which 
grows  in  abundance  wild,  furnishes  a  nourishing  juice  to  the  na- 
tives, who  chiefly  live  upon  it.  Potatoes,  which  they  cultivate 
itrith  considerable  skill,  an4  chiefly  reserve  for  trafl&c  with  the 
ships  that  arrivCi  are  produced  in  sufiBcient  plenty,  and  perfect, 
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Both  in  flavour  and  for  keeping.  They  are  carefully  preserved 
upon  platforms,  supported  by  a  single  pai^t  about  ten  feet  from' 
the  ground »  in  order  that,  on  the  arriva!  of  a  vessel,  they  may  be 
exchanged  for  iron,  the  article  most  of  all  wanted  by  those  peo-» 
pie,  and  for  which  they  have  only  a  wretched  substitute,  in  % 
species  of  semitransparent  green  talc,  used  for  making  their  tools 
as  well  as  ornaments,  before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  but 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  latter  employment.  Next  to  the  fern 
root,  and  as  much  of  the  potato  as  they  can  aflFord  to  consume^ 
their  chief  resource  ts  in  fishing,  at  which,  like  all  the  Southern 
Islanders,  they  are  extremely  skilful.  Their  hooks  are  formed 
of  the  car-shell,  unless  when  they  procure  iron  ones  from  Euro^^ 
f»eans.  Their  nets  and  lines  are  admirably  well  made  of  the  na*> 
tiveflax;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  our  author  recommends  all 
ships  which  touch  there  to  lay  in  some  of  their  lines  for  fishing  oil 
the  voyage.  A  mode  of  dressing  fish  in  use  among  them,  is  rather 
curious,  as  proving  their  want  of  one  of  our  simplest  operations, 
and  a  certain  ingenuitjr  in  supplying  it.  When  a  fish  is^  to  be 
Jboiled,  it  is  wrapt  up  in  a  quantity  of  cabbage  leaves,  which  are 
tied  about  it  with  tendrils.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  heated  stone,  and 
turned  rejpeatedly^  The  steam  completely  boils  it,  and  the  cab- 
bage is  eaten  along  with  it.  Our  author  assures  us  that  this  dish 
is  excellent.  They  sometimes  dress  their  potatoes  in  the  same 
manner.  The  dog  is  almost  their  only  animal  food.  Thus,  from 
the  abundance,  especially  of  fish  and  fern,  they  are  seldom  in 
want  of  subsistence.  Their  canoes  are  well  made  of  the  trunk 
of  the  fir-tree,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  Sometimes 
they  fix  two  together,  when  engaged  in  warlike  operations  5  and 
the  double  canoe  will  contain  thirty  fighting  men.  Their  huts 
are  wattled,  and  exceedingly  well  thatched.  They  have  separate 
'sheds  at  some  disjancej  for  the  purposes  of  cookery^    In  all  these 


The  character*  of  the  Nfew-Zealanders  is  much  mor^?  favourably 
spoken  of  by  Mr  Savage  than  by  ^ny  of  his  predecessor]?.  He 
$idmits,  that,  like  all  barbarians,  they  are  liable  to  the  sudden  im- 
pulsed of  violent  passions,  over  which  they  can  exercise  no  pon- 
*troul.  But  he  asserts,  that  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  pf  a  friendly 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  gives  the  following  anecdote  as  a 
proof  of  it. 

«  Wc  had  conftantly  a  numher  ©f  natives  on  board  the  ftiip  ;  many  re- 
*inained  two  6r  three  days  without  vifiting  the  (horc,  and  othiera  viiited 
it  daily.  One  day,  k  blowing  very  ftroi  g,  a  canoe,  in  which  were 
women  and  children  only,  ariempiing  to  approach  tbc  fhip,  upfcl  ;  the 
lamientations  of  ihofe  »n  boaid  the  fhip  were  ex^icffcd  iu  a  mo^  afFed- 
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iog  manner ;  but  we  were  too  much  engaged  in  lowering  down  a  boat 
to  fave  the  lives  of  the  v>or  creatures,  to  attend  to  thofe  who  were  ex« 
preffin^  fo  much  apprehtr^ivv  for  their  fafety.  Happily  the  boat  fayed 
every  life  :  the  women  clung  to  the  canoe  with  one  hand,  and  in  almoft 
ivery  inftance  fupported  a  child  with  the  other,  their  own  fafety  appear- 
ing evidently  to  be  a  fecondary  confidcration.  Their  fituation  for  fomc 
time  was  extremely  perilous,  and  that  of  the  natives  on  board  the  (hip 
truly  pitiable,  till  they  found  that  the  boat  arrived  in  time  to  refcue  the 
women  and  children  from  a  watery  grave.  Then  their  diftrefs  gave  way 
to  the  moft  tumoltuoua  joy  :  and  when  the  poor  half-drowned  (hivering 
females  and  their  children  were  brought  on  board,  the  congratulations 
on  their  efcape,  and  their  kind  and-  foothing  attentionc,  were  fuch  at 
would  by  no  means  have  difgraced  the  moral  charadler  of  the  moft  re« 
fined  European  ;  thofe  who  bad  remained  on  board  immediately  ftrip- 
ping  themfelves  of  their  mats  to  cover  their  friends  or  relatives,  who  had 
a  much  greater  occafion  for  them* 

<  It  was  upon  this  occurrence  only  that  the  natives  received  any  ilrong 
liquor ;  I  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  a  little  wine,  which  their  con« 
£dence  in  me  induced  them  to  receive  as  a  medicine  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fc£ls  of  cold  ;  (liewing,  however,  the  greateft  folicitude  for  the  health 
'of  their  children,  by  helping  them  before  they  took  any  themfelves*  * 
p.  3  —38- 

Their  character  for  cannibalism  is  well  known ;  but  our  author 
here  also  attempts  to  vindicate  them.  They  acknowledge,  he 
says,  that  in  times  of  g'reat  scarcity,  they  have  been  driven  to  eat 
human  flesh  \  but  since  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  the  practice 
has  become  muth  less  prevalent,  *  as  they  give  that  root  a  d!ecided 
preference. '  He  states,  however,  that  in  war,  as  a  token  of  vic- 
tory and  for  the  gratification  of  *  revenge, '  they  devour  some  of 
their  prisoners  ; — not  the  whole,  Mr  Savage  obseryes,  but  only  the 
chief,  whose  body  they  divide  among  them  and  eat.  Of  the 
proneness  to  suicide  mentioned  by  Mr  Collins,  nothing  whatever  is 
said,  It  is  indeed  an  exceeding  unlikely  story ;  and  we  believe  that 
respectable  author  must  have  been  misled  by  the  two  natives  from 
whom  he  received  his  information.  They  are  exceedingly  strong 
and  well  made  j  their  expression  of  countenance  good  and  open  | 
their  females  far  from  ugly ;  the  men,  without  any  appearance 
of  brutal  ferocity,  are  full  of  courage  as  well  as  of  activity.  But 
the  most  singular  circumstance  which  our  author  records  of  tbem» 
is  tlieir  aversion  to  spiritous  or  other  strong  liquors  ;  nor  have 
they  any  method  of  intoxication,  or  stimulus,  among  theiq. 
They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  music  ;  their  instrumepts  do  npt 
materially  differ  from  those  used  in  the  other  South  Sea  islands  \ 
but  from  Mr  Savage's  description  of  itheir  airs,  we  conceive  that 
they  are  much  liker  music.  Their  gestures  in  dancing  are  frequently 
indelicate,  like  those  of  the  other  islanders  5  but  we  believe  they 
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are  peculiar  in  sometimes  extending  the  same  qudity  to  the 
iashion  of  their  instruments. 

The  country  is  divided  into  various  principalities ;  and  there  are 
chiefs  over  considerable  districts,  having  other  dependent  or  de^ 
legated  chieftains  under  them.  At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  our  author 
conceives,  that  only  a  subordinate  chief  resides  j  for  the  people 
described  their  leader  as  a  person  of  inferior  rank  and  splendour  to 
others  who  lived  in  the  interior,  and  *  who,  instead  of  walking  on 
foot,  were  always  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  in  a  sort  of 
hand-barrow. '  The  elders  are  consulted  by  the  chief  upon  all 
matters  of  public  concern,  and  have  even  an  authority  paramount 
to  his  during  the  short  intervals  of  peace.  But  war  is  the  gene- 
ral lot  of  these  tribes.  While  our  author  was  there,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  military  operations  \  but  this,  he  thinks, 
was  merely  owing  to  the  rival  powers  having  no  point  where,  at 
that  moment,  their  f(»rces  could  meet.  They  had  been  fight- 
ing for  years,  and  had,  as  it  were^  nothing  now  to  fight  about,— 
or  were  perhaps  preparing  invasions  and  expeditions  against 
each  other ;  for  the  tribe  widi  whom  he  held  intercourse,  bore  a 
natural  erimity  (as  we  term  it)  towards  the  tribe  of  a  chief  resid- 
ing on  the  opposite  ^ide  of  the  Bay,  about  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant, *  to  whom,  *  says  Mr  Savage,  *  they  had  vowed  eternal  en- 
mity. '  They  take  the  field  resolved  either  to  conquer  or  to  die: 
all  their  honours  are  reserved  for  successful  warriors.  The  spirit 
of  inveterate  hostility  is  so  unceasing  between  individuals  of  these 
tribes,  that  on  purchasing  a  bill-hook  in  the  Strand,  the  native 
whom  our  author  brought  over,  brandished  it  with  infinite  exul- 
tation, swearing  at  his  return  that  ^  ^he  mould  kill  Oorootookee.  with 
it, '  meaning  the  chief  of  the  enemy.  In  short,  had  these  poor 
people  been  bom  on  the  Seine  or  the  Thames,  and  had  every 
thing  to  lose  by  war,  as  we  have,  they  could  not  possibly  be  more 
heartily,  though  tbey  might  be  more  disinterestedly,  attached  to 
that  generous  and  useful  pursuit. 

The  religion  of  the  New  Zealanders  our  author  could  not  learn 
much  about;  probably  because  there  was  but  little  to  learn. 
They  believe  that  a  man  came  from  the  moon  a  long  while  ago, 
and  went  back  again,  but  continues  to  be  anxious  for  their  wel- 
.  fare-  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious  in  foreign  gods,  we 
recommend  the  specimen  at  p.  21,  being  the  figure  of  this  man 
of  the  moon,  which  they  fashion  of  green  talc,  and  wear  for  a 
sort  of  protection  in  seasons  of  difficulty.  They  sing  a  song  of 
cheerful  adoration  at  sunrise,  arid  a  more  melancholy  strain  at 
sunset;  they  likewise  have  a  mournful  hymn  to  the  moon. 
They  have  some  strange  superstitions,  as  not  feeding  themselves 
fox  some  days  after  they  have  either  cut  or  combed  their  hair ;  and 
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removing  their  heads,  with  great  marks  of  horror,  from  below  a 
place  where  food  of  any  sort  is  put.  They  have  some  idea  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  We  must  probably  refer  to  rer 
ligious  rites  also,  their  singular  custom  of  mourning  upon  the  re- 
turn of  absent  friends :  If  the  absence  has  been  protracted,  the 
female  relatiqns  never  fail  to  disfigure  themselves  by  cutting 
their  faces  violently  with  pieces  of  broken  shell.    The  scene  upon 

{carting,  is,  nevertheless,  nearly  the  same ;  coqsisting  of  tears  and 
amentations  in  great  abundance. 

For  further  details  respecting  all  these  points,  we  must  refer  tQ 
the  work  of  Mr  Savage  itself ;  and  likewise  for  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  native  whom  he  brought  to  England, — his  behaviour 
on  the  voyage,  and  after  he  landed  here,  We  trust*  that  his  ex- 
ample wiU  be  followed  by  other  voyagers,  and  are  sure,  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  has  laid  the  public  under  considerable  obligations, 
both  by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  these  islanders,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  has  communir 
f:ated  respecting  them  and  their  coast,  to  such  as  may  hereafter 
yisit  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  know  not  very  well  how  to  apologize  for  concluding  thiii 
article  by  introducing  several  curious  particulars  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
among  another  cla$s  of  savages  to  whom  we  some  time  ago  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  This  information,  hpwever,  well 
deserves  to  be  known,  and  we  possess  at  present  no  other  occa-, 
sion  upon  which  to  communicate  it.  It  is  the  last  intelligence 
relating  to  the  success  of  the  Quaker  experiment  for  civilizing  the 
North  American  Indians,  which  we  described  at  length  in  our 
sixteenth  Number ;  and  requires  no  further  introduction. 

*  Agreeably  to  thy  requeft,  *  fays  our  informer,  *  I  (hall  attempt  to  fur- 
nifh  fome  account  from  my  notes,  kept  on  a  late  vifit  to  the  Seneca  Indians, 
*re(idifig  near  the  AUeganey  and  Cattaragues  Rivers.  In  the  7t^  Mont(i, 
iSo6,  three  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  Indian  eoncern^y  were  ap- 
pointed to  pay  the  fatd  Indians  a  vi(ii,  in  order  to  fee  what  improvemept 
they  had  made  (ince  our  lad  in  1 803,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  object  of  the 
concern  generally,  by  having  friendly  conferences  with  theqn,  and  point- 
ing out  fuch  things  as  would  conduce  to  their  happinefs*  We  fet  out 
ift  pf  the  9th  Month  ;  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  fame ;  and 
found  the  lodia.n8  moftly  at  home,  employed  in  ufeful  labour.  Two  of^ 
us  being  known  to  moft  of  them,  o\ir  meeting  was  caufe  of  mujpH  gUd* 
nefs.  tn  paffing  a^ong  to  the  fettlemen^  formed  by  the  Committee  at 
TuneiTai^,  I  was  afloni(hcd  at  the  improvements  made  by  the  Indians 
^ithin  tlie  la(l  three  years ;  for,  notwithdanding  my  very  fanguine  ex- 
pttlations,  they  had  coofiderably  exceeded,  in  labour  and  attention,  any 
opinion  1  had  formed.  The  afpe£t  of  things  was  truly  pleafing,  indi« 
eating  increafiing-indaftry  and  ec^^npmy,  and  very  eocouraging  to  us,  «g 
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proofs  that  our  labourf  have  not  betn  irt  vain.  Even  the  roaJa.  opened 
by  them  are  remarkably  well  made,  being  much  fuperior  to  tbofe  wc 
tobferved  among  the  frontier  white  inhabitants.  They  hag  ered^ed 
nearly  one  hundred  new  houfes  fince  my  laft  vifit,  raoft  oi  thena  two  fto- 
Hc«  high,  and  well  put  tip  with  hewn  lo^t,  very  perpendicular  at  th? 
ieorner,  and  nicely  fitted  together.  Some  have  pannelled  doors  and 
ftone  chimneys ;  and  a  great  many  df  therii  glafs  windows.  Their 
£irm8  are  enclofed  und<fr  good  fence,  from  feven  to  ten  raijs  high  ;  and 
there  is  a  much  greater  proportion  x)f  corn  planted  this  feafon  than,  haii 
been  known  before,  and  it  generally  looked  well.  DiverCe  of  them  have 
iraifed  wheat,  oato,  buckwh^t,  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  fquafhes,  pump- 
kins, cucumbers,  and  melons  of  various  kinds.  They  have  a  number  of 
horfes,  and  a  good  flock  of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  buildings  are,  with 
very  little  exception,  their  own  work  ;  their' ingenuity  in  fome  of  the 
knechanic  arts  being  equal  to  their  induftry  in  agricultural  purfuits. 

*  The  above  iiatement  exhibits  the  proprrefs  making  by  one  triW  of 
tilt  Senecas  towards  civilization,  and  furniihes  thofe  intereiled  their 
welfare  with  great,  eilcourigement  in  the  profeciition  of  a  work  fo  well 
balculated  to  increafe  the  comforts  of  human  life  :  and  it  is  a  peculiar 
fatisfadion  to  find,  that  one  effedt  of  Friends'  endeavours  with  thcfc 
|ieople,  is  a  diminution  oflabbiir  on  the  part  of  the  femalesj  in  the  corn- 
fields, Sec, ;  for  In  their  former  favage  flate,  the  womi^n  appear  to  have 
been  configned  to  flavery  in  the  field,  the  procuring  of  wood,  and  many 
bther  hardfhips  ;  the  men  feldom^  If  ever^  aflifting  them  therein.  But 
«otwith(^anding  they  labour  lefs  In  the  field,  they  are  not  idle.  Some 
bf  them  have  been  taught  the  att  of  making  foap,  in  order  to  promote! 
bleanllnefs.  Some  have  alfb  learned  to  fpin  and -knit ;  and,  in  ail  prd- 
bability,  their  habits  ^ill,  ere  Ibng,  be  aS  much  changed  as  the  men's. 
Both  men  and  women  were  much  more  .cleanly  in  their  perfons,  clothes^ 
and  houfes^  than  at  th^  time  of  our  laft  vifit. 

*  There  are  a  number  of  other  tribes  whofe  advances  are  very  confi- 
derable,  and  quite  equal  to  what  might  be  reafonably  estpcded.  Wc 
Were  as  much  encouraged  at  Cattaragues  as  at  Alleganejr,  although  the 
improvements  were  not  £b  g^eat ;  they  being  more  remotely  fituated^ 
and  of  later  date. 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Indians  among  whom  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  arts  of  civil  life,  have  very  generally  abandon- 
td  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  :  except  two  or  three  of  thofe  on  or  near  the 
Aileganey,  the  who)e  tribe  has  reltnquiihed  it  for  about  feven  years. 
:.We  are  told  that  the  Cattaragae  Senecas  had  all  quftted  it  (except  one.) 
ibr  about  four  years  i  and  many  others.  Our  griii  and  f^v  mills  at  Al- 
4eganey  are  Very  ufefuL  Population  is  evidently  Increafing  with  thcroj 
from  this  change  in  their  way  of  life ;  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  good 
health. ' 

*  The  Committee,  which  for  fcveral  years  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  important  fubjedt,  in  a  written  report  to  the  Yeariy  Meetings 
^ated  the  17th  of  the  4th  Month,  1807,  mentions  the  receipt  of  Iofot« 
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mation  from  the  Fnends  fettled  at  TunefTaflay  from  which,  and  tlie  re- 
report  of  three  of  their  own  number,  who  vifited  the  fettlement  in  the 
9th  Month  laf^,  they  fay,  It  is  manifeft  that  there  is  ^n  the  natives  an 
cncouraghig  impTovement  in  agrtcttlture,  and  fome  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
aa  well  as  in  the  regalarity  of  their  lives  and  manners  r  the  latter  of 
which,  we  apprehend,  has  been  confiderably  promoted  by  the  aid  of  our 
women  Friends,  who  are  among  them.*'  And  that  report^  ftating  the 
general  import  of  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  vifitors,  (firfll  above  men- 
tionedy)  further  exprefiVs,  that  fome  of  the  Indian  women  and  girb 
appear  mach  difpofed  to  be  inftru6ied  by  the  women  Friends ; "  and 
that,  in  the  conrfe  of  their  journey,  they  had  not  feen  one  Indian  the 
lead  intoxicated  with  liquor. " — A  proof  of  reformation,  whieb  they 
only  can  fully  appreciate,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  former ^vintem- 
pcrate  habits  of  this  long-neglected  clafs  of  our  fellow- creatures. ' 

To  this  interesting  intelligence  we  have  to  add,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  lately  encouraged  the  undertakings 
by  appointing  a  superinteridant  and  eight  assistants,  chosen  fronr 
the  body  of  the  Quakers,  to  reside  among  the  Indians,,  with  suit- 
able salaries,  and  an  allowance  of  exp^ivses  for  travelEng,  distri- 
buting tools,  &c.  The  yearly  sum  allotted  to  this  service^  is 
^bout  ten  thousand  dollars. 


Art.  XIV.    HousMd  Furniture  and  Internal  Decorations  executed 
from  Designs,    By  Thomas^  Hope.    Folio,  pp.  173.  London, 
1807. 

A  T  a  time  when  we  thought  every  male  creature  in  the  country 
was  occupied  with  its  politics  and  its  dangers,  an  English 
gentleman  of  large  fortune  and  good  education,  has  found  leisure 
to  compose  a  folio  on  household  furniture.  We  do  not  think 
this  would  have  been  much  to  his  credit,  even  if  the  upholstery 
had  been  more  laudable  than  it  is.  A  man  of  ta«te,  if  he 
-be  also  a  man  of  leisure,  will  shew  it,  no  doubt,  in  his  furniture, 
as  well  as  in  his  dress ;  but  he  will  infallibly  make  himself  ridi- 
culous, in  thi&  country,  if  he  make  a  study  and  an  occupation  of 
Such  frivolous  concerns.  What  should  we  say  of  a  young  noble- 
man who  had  studied  and  travelled,  and  drawn  an^  modelled,  for 
many  years;'  in  order  to  acquire  and  describe  a  collection  of  clas- 
$ical — ^wigs,  spencers,  boots,  and  pantaloons  ?  And  what  better 
are  Mr  Hope's'  stools,  fire-screens,  candlesticks,  and  dressing* 
glasses  ?  Tliere  is  in  England,  we  believe,  a  pretty  general  con- 
tempt fof  those  who  are  habitually  and  seriously  occupied  about 
.such  paltry  and  fantastical  luxuries ;  and  at  such  a  moment  as 
the  present,  we  coxif«s$  we  are  qot  a  IltUe  proud  of  this  Romaa 
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spirit,  which  leayes  the  study  of  those  effeminate  elegancies  to 
slaves  and  foreigners,  and  holds  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free 
man  to  be  eminently  skilled  in  the  decoration  of  couches  and  the 
mounting  of  chandeliers. 

If  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  of  Mr  Hope^s  taste  from  his 
style  of  writing,  we  should  certainly  be  shy  of  submitting  ourselves 
to  his  guidance — even  in  the  form  of  our  ice  pails.  But  when  a 
gentleman  condescends  to  write  about  household  furniture,  it  is  na- 
tural enough  that  his  production  should  read  like  a  flashy  shop-bill^ 
or  the  eloquence  of  a  happy  auctioneer.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  ever  met  with  any  thing,  out  of  a  newspaper,  so  exqui* 
sitely  bombastic,  pedantic,  and  trashy,  as  the  composition  of  this 
colossal  volume.  The  Introduction,  which  covers  near  twenty  of 
these  vast  pages,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  elaborate  and  highly 
finished  part  of  the  volume;  and  really  deserves  some  commemora- 
tion for  the  preeminence  of  its  solemn  foppery.  If  the  salvation  of 
Europe  depended  on  Mr  Hope's  eloquence,  he  could  not  have 
exerted  it  with  nxore  earnestness  and  animation ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  neither  the  restorers  of  learning  nor  the  reformers  of 
religion,  ever  spoke  of  their  subject  in  terms  half  so  magnificent, 
nor  of  their  own  abilities  with  such  studied  and  graceful  modesty,  as 
this  ingenious  person  has  here  done,  in  recommending  to  his 
countrymen  a  better  form  fo^  their  lamps,  sideboards,  ahd  cradles. 
As  the  great  price  of  the  voj.ume  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts, — just  to  let  them  see 
what  sort  of  books  fine  people  pay  ten  guineas  for. 

The  introduction  sets  out  with  informing  us,  that  *  under  the 

*  general  denon[}ination  of  Household  Furniture ^  are  comprised  an 

*  infinite  variety  of  difi*erent'  productions  of  human  industry, 

*  wrought  in  wood,  in  stone,  in  metal,  in  composition  of  various 

*  descriptions,  in  silk,  in  wool,  in  cotton,  and  in  other  less  usual 

*  materials.  *  We  are  then  told  that  these  things  may  be  either 
ugly  or  pretty ;  and  that,  till  very  lately,  they  were  abandoned,  in 
this  country,  *  to  the  taste  of  the  sole  upholder ; '  which  merito-  . 
rious  description  of  artists  is  then  stigmatized  as  being  *  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  most  familiar  principles  of  visible  beauty,  and 
wholly  uninstructed  in  tlie  simplest  elements  of  drawing. '  In 
consequence  of  this  sad  desertion  of  duty  by  our  men  of  taste,  Mr 
Hope  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 

*  Furniture  of  every  defcription,  wrought  by  the  moft  mechanical 
procefTes  only,  either  remained  abfolutely  void  of  all  ornament  whatever^ 
pr,  if  made  to  exhibit  any  attempt  at  embellifhment,  pfii^red  in  its  de- 
coration no  approach  towards  that  breadth  and  repofe  of  furface,  that 
diHindnefs  and  contraft  of  outline,  that  oppofition  of  plain  and  of  en- 
riched parts,  that  harmony  and  fignificance  of  acceffories,  and  that  apt 
accord  between  the  peculiar  meaning  of  each  imitative  or  Cgnificaut  de- 
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tail,  and  the  peculiar  deitination  of  the  main  pbje^:,  to  whicb  ^hefe  ac- 
ceffories  belonged,  which  are  calculated  to  afford  to  the  eye  and  mind 
the  moft  lively,  moft  permanent,  and  moft  unfading  enjoyment.  ^    p.  2. 

From  the  badness  of  our  taste,  Mr  Hope  next  deduces  the  in- 
cessant fluctuation  of  our  fashions  ;  and  laments,  in  very  moving 
terms,  the  great  sums  thus  uselessly  thrown  away,  which,  by 
being  expended  on  household  furniture  of  a  better  quality^ 

*  might  have  increased  in  endless  progress  the  opulence  of  the 
individual,  and  the  wealth  of  the  community.  *  Something  bet- 
ter, indeed,  might  sometimes  be  h-id  abroad;  but  Mr  Hope** 
patriotism  startles  at  the  idea  of  importation ;  and  he  would  by  no 
means  be  accessory  to  *  diminishing  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favour,  *  or  *  raising  the  pride  of  foreigners  at  our  expense,  by 

*  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  elegance 

*  and  taste. '  This  public-spirited  principle,  indeed,  seems  ta 
have  actuated  him  throughout  5  for,  after  talking  of  his  improve- 
ments as  litely  to  convert  into  objects  of  *  beneficial  exportation  * 
those  articles  *  which  had  heretofore  only  appeared  in  the  repul* 

sive  and  unpatriotic  shape  of  expensive  articles  of  foreign  in- 

*  genuity, '  he  sums  up  the  advantages  to  be  gained  *  through 

*  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  charms  of  art,-  and  through  the 

*  thence  resulting  mqre  general  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 

*  taste, '  in  the  following  sublime  period. 

*  Thus,  in  fine,  I  hoped  to  contribule'  my  mite  not  only  toward* 
remotely  giving  new  food  to  the  induftry  of  the  poor,  but  new  deCc^ 
rum  to  the  expenditure  of  the  rich  ;  not  only  towards  ultimately  in- 
ereafmg  the  welfare  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  but  refining  the 
intelledtual  and  fenfible  enjoyments  of  the  individual ;  and  thus^  through 
the  diftant  but  powerful  operation  of  the  new  Jtimuli  applied  to  the  ha* 
mfin  mindy  I  flattered  myfelf  with  fome  day  feeing  the  fame  copious 
foiirce  of  benefit  here  firft  opened,  produce  farther  advancement  in  vir^ 
iue  and  palriot'tfm,  as  well  as  farther  progrefs  in  opulence  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  farther  ckims^to  refpeft  in  pur  own  eyes,  as  well  as  farther  ti- 
tles to  confideration  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  *    p.  6.  7. 

Would  any  one  imagine  that  this  eloquent  person  was  talking 
of  improvements  in  the  construction  of  chairs,  foot-stools  and 
book-cases  ?  But  the  reader  will  have  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  Mr  Hope's  gift  of  wordiness,  unless  we  give  him  a  little  more. 
After  talking  of  *  the  humble  and  restricted  way  *  in  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  set  the  example  of  a  better  taste,  he  expresses 
a  modest  hope,  that,  by  this  means,  the  arts  of  design 

— *  might  be  made  to  diff"ufe  their  beneficial  influence  throughout 
the  minutefl:  r^ifications  even  of  what  had  hitherto  been  confidered 
«s  tlie  exclufive  province  of  the  mere  mechanic  trades  ;  and  that  con^ 
feqiiently  almoft  every  production  of  induftry,  refcued  in  fome  meafure 
from  the  hands  of  the  mre  plodding  artifan,,  would  be  enabled  to  give 
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Come  fcope  to  the  talent  of  thcf  profeifor  of  the  more  libefsd  aitSit— -thfS 
draughtfman,  the  modeller,  the  painter,  and  the  fculptor. '    pi  4. 

<  Thus,  I  hoped  to  open  to  ingenuity  a  new  and  boundlefs  field,  ia 
which  the  greater  number  of  arti^s,  who,  though  qualified  to  rife 
bove  the  fphere  of  the  mere  artifan,  yet  are  not  fufficiently  gifted  to 
reach  the  fiigheft  provincee  of  the  fine  arts,  might  fiiid.an  ample  fource 
of  fuch  employment,  as,  without  being  of  the  moft  exalted  defcription, 
were  yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  elegant  and  dignifiied ;  and  in  which, 
moreover,  that  fmaller  number  of  fuperior  men,  deftined  by  the  libera^ 
lity  of  nature  to  afpire  at  eminence  in  the  higheft  and  nobleft  branchea 
of  the  fine  arts, 'might  find  a  means  firft  to  difcover  the  latent  germs  of 
their  genius  to  themfelves  and  to  others  5  firft  to  cultivate  and  to  extend 
their  abilities  ;  firft  to  give  to  a  diftrudful  public  earnefts  of  the  fiir 
greater  height  to  which  more  ample  encouragement  might  ultimately 
carry  their  powers  ;  and  firft  to  prefent  to  that  pubhc,  inducements  to 
beftow  on  them  that  greater  encouragement  required  for  this  purpofe.  ' 
p.  5- 

Having  sketched  in  these  and  twenty  such  passages,  the 
splendid  object  he  had  in  view  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  Mr 
Hope  proceeds,  in  language  still  more  moving  and  magnificent,, 
to  describe  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  this  arduous  at- 
tempt. 

<  The  union  of  the  different  modifications  of  vifible  and  intelleftual 
beauty  which  were  defireable,  with  the  different  attributes  of  utility 
^ind  comfort  which  wfere  effential ;  the  affociation  of  all  the  elegancies 
of  antique  forms  and  ornaments,  with  dl  the  reqiiifites  of  modem  cuf- 
toms  and  habits,  having  heretofore  been  fo  feldom  attended  to,  in  ob- 
jeds  of  common  and  daily  ufe,  I  found  no  one  profeifional  man,  at  once 
poffeffed  of  fufficient  intimacy  with  the  ftores  of  literature  to  fuggefli 
ideas,  and  of  fufficient  pradice  in  the  art  of  drawing  to  execute  defigns, 
that  might  be  capable  of  ennobling,  through  means  of  their  (hape{tifi4 
their  acceffories,  things  fo  humble  in  their  chief  purpofe  and  deftin^jpri 
as  a  table  and  a  chair,  a  footftool  and  a  fcreen. '    p.  7.  '  ' '  _ 

In  this  state  of  miserable  destitution,  a  feebler  genius  would 
have  been  led  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  But  Mr  Hope  had  re- 
sources in  himself;  and  thus  obliged  to  depend,  as  he  is  modest- 
ly pleased  to  express  himself,  on  *  his  own  inadequate  abilities, 

•  and  on  that  feeble  talent  for  drawing,  which  he  had  thus  far 

*  only  cultivated  as  the  means  of  beguiling  an  idle  hour, '  he  set 
about  making  drawings  himself  of  the  diflFerent  articles  of  furni- 
ture he  wished  to  procure.  But  new  perplexities  crowded  in 
upon  him.  The  upholder  could  not  work  from  mere  drawings  ; 
iuid  Mr  Hope  could  find  no  one  in  this  barbarous  land  capable  of 
making  models  from  them  !  He  is  obliged  to  have  them  done,  in 
Italy.    He  takes  two  pages  to  tell  this, — ^beginning  thus. 

*  From  the  h'nes  firft  traced  by  the  draughtfman  on  a  mere  plane, 
nuft  ftill,  ill  the  fecood  place^  by  the  modeller^  be  wxoyght,  in  fom* 

'  foft 
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ibft  and  yiddifig  fabftance»  a  -relievoy  exhibiting  in  detsul  all  of  thofe  prcvv 
je^ons  and  recefles,  which  are  ui^fufceptible  of  being  exprefled  in  the 
drawing,  and  which  neverthelefs  are  intended  to  be  difpbyed  in  the  ac- 
tual implement,  before  thefe  concavities  and  thefe  convexities  can,  in 
the  third  and  laft  inftance,  by  the  carver  or  the  cafter  be,  with  any  cer« 
tainty  of  fuccefs,  transferred  to  the  more  folid  and  more  inflexible  ma* 
terial,  out  of  which  the  utenfil  itfelf  is  finally  to  be  wrought.  *    p.  9. 

Even  when  he  had  got  his  models,  he  found  that,  *  like  the  race 
of  draughtsmen  and  of  modellers,  that  of  carvers  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  casters  in  metal,  were  almost  totally  wanting ;  *  so 
that,  *  after  the  most  laborious  search,  *  he  was  only  able  to  find 
two  men  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
These  two  distinguished  persons  he  has  gratefully  immortalized 
by  naming  them  in  this  monumental  volume;  and,  foreigners 
tnough  they-  be,  we  will  not  withhold  them  from  our  readers. 
The  one  is  Decaix,  a  bronzist,  and  a  native  of  France ;  the 
other  Bogaert,  a  carver,  born  in  the  Low  Countries.  With 
this  scanty  assistance,  Mr  Hope's  work  proceeded  so  slowly, 
that  he  closes  his  narrative  by  stating,  that  from  these  causes 
« I  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  embodying  in  wood  and  metal,  or 

*  imprinting  on  paper  and  cotton,  but  a  very  small  portion  of 

*  the  latt;er  and  more  extended  ideas,  which  in  the  course  of  my 

*  first  and  more  restricted  endeavours,  I  successively  was  led  to 

*  conceive. '  The  upholsterers,  however,  had  got  hold  of  many 
of  his  articles  ;  and  as  they  were  exposing  them  to  ridicule  by 

*  extravagant  caricatures,  and  injudicious  imitations,  *  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  rescue  them  from  this  degradation,  by  the  present 
publication,  which,  among  other  advantages,  is  expected  to  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  engraving,  and  to  produce  *  a  total  new 

*  development  of  the  germs  -of  the  peculiar  species  of  abilities 

*  requisite  for  the  purpose. '  This  subject  is  pursued  in  the 
style  of  which  the  reader  has  now  had  a  sufficient  specimen  ;  and 
the  introduction  ends  with  an  earnest  and  affectionate  warning 
to  the  young  artist  into  whose  hand  the  volume  may  fall,  *  not 

*  to  confine  his  exertions  to  a  mere  servile  copying  of  its  con- 

*  tents.  * 

The  work  itself  consists  chiefly  of  plates,  with  descriptions, 
and  occasional  remarks  and  dissertations, — of  which,  we  think, 
the  most  valuable  and  important  is  the  following  fine  eulogium 
on  bronze. 

*  Ornaments"  in  bronze,  which,  being  caft,  may,  wherever  a  fie- 
quent  repetition  of  the  fame  forms  is  required,  be  wrought  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  ornaments  in  other  materials,  only  producible  through' 
the  more  tedious  procefs  of  carving  ;  which,  moreover,  may  be  indif- 
criminately  affixed  to  objeAs  in  wood,  or  ftone,  or  metal,  or  porcelgin, 
or  any  other  \  which,  thirdly,  when  once  plated,  feem  liable  to  little 

or 
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or  no  injury  or  difcoloiiring  either  from  the  eflbAs  of  weather  Of  Wear/ 
of  carriage  or  dirt ;  which»  in  the  fourth  place,  nowife  irretricvaWy 
cohering  with  die  body  of  the  oh^edy  on  whofe  furface  they  are  fitttat* 
edy  may,  either  on  a  renewal  or  a  change  pf  habitation,  be  taken  off 
things  become  ufelefs  or  decayed,  however  long  they  have  adhered  ta 
the  fame,  and  be  applied  to  new  objeSs  ;  and  which,  finally,  on  a  de* 
fire  to  increafe  the  richnefs  of  their  appearance,  may,  however  long  they 
have  ferved  in  their  green  and  naked  ftate,  ftill  aifume  a  richer  garb,  «be 
gilt  and  be  bumiflied, — feem,  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  lefs  expenfivt 
than  handS)  and  where  the  atmofphere,  charged  with  damp  and  witl^ 
fmoke,  is  feldom  pure,  preferable  to  fculptured  ornaments,  whofe  ori- 
ginal fabrication,  in  any  quantities,  is  mojr  e^pendve  \  whofe  texture 
is  more  brittle  ;  whofe  hue  is  more  delicate ;  which,  eafily  difcolourcdy 
and  eafily  broken,  are  difficult  to  clean,  and  more  difficult  to  mend  ; 
and  which,  lafUy,  never  fufceptible  of  being  fevered  from  the  object  to 
which  they  belong,  mud  follow  its  fate,  and  periih  with  the  fame.  ' 
p.  i9»  30- 

Of  the  plates,  and  of  the-  articles  which  they  represent,  we 
are  of  course  unable  to  give  our  readers  any  clear  ideas.  Manjr 
of  the  objects,  being  exactly  copied  from  the  fine  remains  of 
ancient  art,  are  unquestionably  beautiful  in  themselves  ;  but  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  we  think  them,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  unsuitable  for  articles  of  household  furniture,  and  to 
predict,  that  the  fashion  which  Mr  Hope  may  now  succeed  in  in- 
troducing will  not  be  much  more  permanent  than  those  which 
it  has  supplanted.  We  say  so  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons ; 
some  of  which  we  shall  shortly  run  over. 

In  the  first  place,  the  articles  are  in  general  too  bulky,  massivet 
and  ponderous,  to  be  commodious  for  general  use. — ^There  are 
arm  chairs,  whose  cold  hollow  square  would  contain  a  wool- 
sack,— and  couches  which  could  not  be  moved  by  a  dozen  of  Irish 
chairmen.  A  considerable  number  of  articles  of  this  kind,  ar^ 
copied  from  antient  monuments  in  marUe.  But  Mr  Hope  should 
have  known,  that  sculpture  requires  a  mass  and  breadth  in  its 
representations,  which  must  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  there- 
fore unbecoming,  in  utensils  of  ordinary  use.  In  things  which 
are  of  real,  frequent,  and  essential  use,  the  chief  source  of 
beauty  will  always  be  the  visible  sign  of  utility  j  and  any  quality 
which  obviously  interferes  with  that,  must  produce  the  effect  of 
deformity.  Now,  in  chairs,  tables,  footstools,  &c.  it  is  a  subr 
stantial  part  of  their  convenience,  to  be  easily  moved ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  improving  luxury  of  the  age,  has  gone  on  to 
make  them  lighteir  and  lighter  for  the  greater,  part  ot  a  century. 
Mr  Hope,  however,  is  a  great  advocate  for  solidity  j  and  has  pro- 
duced such  an  assemblage  of  squared  timber,  and  massiVe  brass, 
as  would  weigh  down  the  floor  and  crush  out  the  walls  of  au 

ordinary 
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^4bary  London  house*  Let  any  one  look  at  the  chairs  in  thci 
Egyptian  room^  (pi.  8,),  or  at  that  in  plate  22.  with  their  enor<^ 
mous.  pediments,  friezes,,  and  massive  bronze  ornaments,  and 
iay  whether  it  be  possible  for  such  things  to  come  into  use  as  ar<4 
ticles  of  furniture,  till  aldermen  wear  armour,  and  take  theif 
afternoon  naps  in  Guildhall. 

In  the  second  place,  we  object  to  the  whole  schenrie  and  sys«* 
tern  of  embellishment,  as  being  affected,  pedantic  and  unnatural 
m  the  very  highest  degree.  Every  thing  is  to  be  adorned,  ac-t 
cording  to  Mr  Hope,  with  emblems  and  symbols  connected  witH 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied, — and  all  tnese  emblems  are  to  bd 
derived  from  classical  tm^thology  !  We  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
conceit  more  miserably  poor,  cpld  and  shallow  than  this.  After 
having  banished  the  heathen  gods  and  their  attributes  pretty  well 
from  our  poetry,  we  are  to  introduce  thecii  habitually  into  our 
eating-rooms,  nurseries  and  staircases  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  our 
daily  business  and  domestic  life,  to  set  constantly  before  us  a 
chaos  of  symbols  and  efRgies  which  no  man  can  interpret  who^ 
has  not  the  whole  Pantheon  at  his  finger  ends  !  We  should  ex<£ 
pect  something  like  this  taste  in  the  vestibule  of  an  academical 
museum,  or  in  the  dwelling  of  a  fantastic  jjisher  of  a  grammar- 
school  5  but  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  supersede  every 
other  in  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and  m^mly  and  polished  peoples 
Is  there  any  other  grown  Englishman  who  would  choose  to  speab 
of  his  furniture  ia  this  jargon  ?  Describing  an  organ,  for  in- 
stance— 

.  *  The  car  of  the  god  of  mufic,  of  Apollo,  glides  over  the  centre  of 
the  pediment.  The  tripods,  facred  to  this  deity,  furmount  the  angles.* 
Laurel  wreaths  and,  other  emblems,  belonging  to.  the  fon  of  Latona, 
appear  embroidered  on  the  drapery,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  aticient 
peplum  or  veil,  defcends  over  the  pipe&  of  the  inftrument,  and  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  fandluary, '    p.  22. 

He  afteifwards  says  of  a  sideboard,     It  is  adorned  with  em- 

*  blems  of  Bacchus  and  of  Ceres.    Cellaret  ornamented  with 

*  amphorae  and  with  figures  allusive  to  the  liquid  element.  To 

*  the  right,  a  sloping  altar  surmounted  by  a  vase.    On  the  table^ 

*  a  vase  with  Bacchanalian  marks,  *  &c. ;  and,  -in  the  same  tastci^ 
we  meet  with  *  a  mantle-piece  surmounted  with  two  Mythriac 

*  figure^,  and  the  heads  of  Vesta  and  Vulcan,  emblematic  of  the 
worship  of  fire — a  stand  for  ewer  and  bason  with  sea  monsters^ 

*  and  other  aquatic  emblems  round  the  frieze — ^bedsteads  oma- 

*  mented  with  figures  of  Night  rising  on  her  crescent  and  spread- 

*  ing  her  "poppies, '  &c.  &c. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  constant  recurrence  of'  those 
emblems  which  are  not  naturally  expressive  of  any  thing,  and  are 
©nly  significant  of  course  to  the  professed  antiqiuary,  must  give 
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ft  pedantic  and  affected  air  to  any  mansion  of  which  they  formed 
the  sole  decorations.  But,  in  the  third  place,  we  would  object 
to  Mr  Hope's  peculiar  manner  of  grouping  ind  combining  them, 
as  being  beyond  all  former  example  artificial  and  offensive.  Hit 
has  made  a  perfect  hieroglyphic  or  enigma  of  most  of  his  apart- 
ments by  this  mean§ ;  and  produced  something  so  childishly 
complicated  and  fantastic  as  to  be  impenetrable  witliout  a  para- 
phrase, and  ridiculous  when  it  is  interpreted.  As  a  specimeA  , 
we  give  his  description  of  plate  7. 

*  The  central  objeA  in  this  room  is  a  fine  marWe  group,  executed  by 
Mr  Flaxman,  and  reprefenting  Aurora  vifiting  Cephalus  on  Mount  Ida. 
The  whole  fiirroundtng  decoration  has  been  rendered,  in  fome  degree, 
analogous  to  thefe  perfonages,  and  to  the  face  of  nature  at  the  moment 
when  the  firft  of  the  two,  the  goddefs  of  the  mom,  is  fuppofed  to  an- 
nounce approaching  day.  Round  the  bottom  of  the  room  ftill  reign 
the  emblems  of  night.  In  the  rail  of  a  black  nvarble  table  are  introd»- 
ped  medallions  of  the  god  of  fleep  and  of  the  goddefs  of  night.  The 
bird  confecrated  to  the  latter  deity  perches  on  the  pillars  of  a  black 
marble  chimneypiece,  whofe  broad  frieze  is  ftudded  with  golden  ftarci.. 
The  fides  of  the  room  difplay,  in  fatin  curtains y  draped  in  ample  folds 
pver  pannels  of  loo^ng-glafs,  and  edged  with  diack  velvety  the  fiery  hue 
HS^hich  fringes  the  clouds  juft  before  funrife :  and  in  a  ceiling  of  cooler  (ky 
blue  are  fown,  amidft  a  few  ftill  unextinguifhed  luminaries  of  the  night, 
the  Fofes  which  the  harbinger  of  day,  in  her  courfe,  fpreads  on  every 
fide  around  her. 

*  The  pedeftal  of  the  group  offers  the  torches,  the  garlands,  the 
wreaths,  and  the  other  infignia  belonging  to  the  miftrefs  of  Cephalus, 
difpofed  around  the  fital  dart  of  which  (he  made  her  lover  a  prefent. 
The  broad  band  which  girds  the  top  of  the  room,  contains  medallions 
of  the  ruddy  goddefs  and  of  the  Phrygian  youth,  intermixed  with  the 
inftruments  and  the  emblems  of  the  chafe,  his  favourite  amufement.  Fi* 
gures  of  the  youthful  hours,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  foUige,  adorn 
part  of  the  furniture,  which  is  chiefly  gilt,  in  order  to  give  mOre  relief 
to  the  azure,  the  black,  and  the  orange  compartments  of  the  haagings* ' 
p.  25,  26. 

Would  any  one  desire  a  more  exquisite  representation  of  the 
Dawn  i  Satin  curtains  with  black  velvet  binding ! — a  marble 
table  with  a  rail ! — z  black  chimney-piece  and  guilt  furniture ! 

We  do  not  know  any  thing  at  all  parallel  to  this — ^but  the  inge* 
nious  personification  of  Moonshine,  and  a  rough*cast  Wall  ia  the 
lanientable  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  j  —and  earnesdy  hope 
that  we  may  be  defended  from  seeing  Mr  Hope's  chamber  copied 
in  any  other  dwelling,  till  our  dramatists  revive  those  magnificent 
personages.  v 

In  xhe  last  place,  we  object  to  Mr  Hope's  system  of  embellish- 
pient,  because  it  is,  in  a  thousand  instances,  incorv^'ruous  an^ 

iiiconsistent 
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inconsistent  with  the  very  principle  which  he  has  himself  laid 
down.  That  principle,  if  through  the  glare  of  his  diction  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  it,  is,  that  every  object  should  have 
an  appropriate  ornament,  and  that  all  its  decorations  should  bear 
reference  to  its  uses,  and  to  each  other.  Now,  though,  in  the  in- 
stances already  quoted,  and  in  some  others,  a  melancholy  attempt 
is  nSade  to  preserve  this  pedantic  congruity,  it  is  obviously  and  en- 
tirely abandoned  in  the  far  greater  number  of  the  articles  with  wluch 
we  are  here  presented  in  illustration  of  it.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  a  chair  be  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre, — or  of  two  antique  swords^ 
— or  have  a  ram's  head  on  the  arm,  and  a  bronze  pine  on  the  top  of 
the  comer  ?  By  virtue  of  what  analogy  is  a  griffin  or  a  chimsera 
introduced  to  support  a  dressing  table  ? — or  what  has  a  lion's 
•head  to  do  on  the  pediment  of  a  sofa,  and  a  man's  bust  on  the 
comer  ?  Can  Mr  Hope  give  any  very  good  reason  why  a  wine- 
cooler  should  be  made  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  bath^ — why  a 
sloping  altar  should  be  placed  by  the  end  of  a  sideboard, — ^vvhy  ^ 
fireplace  should  be  made,  in  one  instance,  in  the  form  of  a  k^de  to 
a  sepulchral  chamber,  and  in  another  in  that  of  an  Egyptian  por- 
tico,— or  finally,  why  a  fire  screen  should  have  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man shield,  and  be  adorned  with  the  fulmen  of  Jupiter  ?  All  mean- 
ing and  propriety  is  plainly  lost  sight  of  in  those  and  innunierable 
other  instances.  But  the  most  ludicrous  of  the  whole,  is  that,  in 
which  two  horses*  heads  are  made  to  project  from  the  mantle-piece 
of  an  eating  room,  for  this  very  satisfactory  reason,— that  there  is  a 
bust  in  the  centre  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Philip: — ^which  name, 
in  Greek,  the  unlearned  reader  will  please  to  be  informed,  signifies  a 
lover  of  horses  ! — ^This  is  about  the  most  pitiful  attempt  at  2Lpun 
in,  sculpture  that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with.  The  lion 
tearing  the  cocks  at  Blenheim  is  not  half  so  bad :  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve tnat  any  thing  more  would  be  necessary  to  discredit  this  whole 
collection,  along  with  the  system  and  the  taste  of  its  author,  than 
merely  to  mention,  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  grand  project  for 
imparting  significance,  harmony  and  intellect  to  the  decorations 
of  our  houses,  he  had  brought  two  horses  to  his  parlour  fireside, 
because  he  had  a  bust  of  Pfnjip  on  the  mantle-piece  !  There  is 
a  similar  attempt  at  a  pun  in  ornamenting  a  lamp  with  a  wreath 
of  nightshade ;  and,  for  any  thing  we  know,  there  may  be  a  more 
interesting  and  ingenious  allusion  of  the  same  sort  in  the  decora- 
tion of  a  cradle  with  emblems  of  Dreams,  Night,  and — Hope. 

QUAR- 
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The  Last  Years  of  Ae  Reijgn  of  Louis  XVI.  By  Francis  Huo, 
|yo.    lOSf  6d.  boards. 
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The  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr  Taniter  of  Exeter.  By  Dr 
Hawker,     D.  with  Mr  T.'s  Portrait.    8vo.  5s. 

Memoirs  of  John  Lord  de  Joinville^  Grand  Seneschal  of  Cham- 
pagne :  written  by  himself.  Containing  a  History  of  Part  of  the 
Life  of  Louis  IX.  King  of  France,  sumamed  St  Louis ;  including 
an  Account  of  that  King's  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  Year  1248. 
To  which  are  added  Notes  and  Dissertations,  &c.  The  whole 
translated  by  Thomas  Jobnes,  Esq.,  M.  P.  2  rol.  4to.  41.  4s. 
iboards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  ^Villiam  Pitt. 
Henry  Cleland,  Esq.    i2mo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  with  9 
Engravings.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life,  and  a  Selection  from  the 
unpublished  Writings  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney.  Bjr  John  Par- 
Tow.    2  vol.    4to.    31.  Ss.  boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  applied  tp  fy^ts  and  Manijfactures.   By  Mj  J.  A, 
•Chaptal.    4  vol.    8vo. '  96is.  boards^ 

DRAMA. 

The  Architect  J  a  Farce,  by  the  late  Mr  Nicholas  Gypsum| 
with  Notes  and  Preface.    By  the  Author.    2s.  6d. 
•   Peter  the  Great ;  or,  Wooden  Walls  \  an  Operatic  Drama,  in 
Three  Acts.    By  A.  Cherry,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Town  and  Country,"  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By  Thoma$ 
Morton,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Whistle  for  it,  an  Operatic  Piece,  in  Two  Acts.    By  the  Hoy 
nourable  G.  Lamb.    Is.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Moral  Tales  for  Young  People.    By  Mrs  Hurry*  4s. 
A  New  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary.    By  William  En? 
field,  M.A.    4s.  bound. 

"  A  Con^parative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Education,  promul- 
gated by  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster  in  his  Tracts  concerning  the  In- 
struction of  the  Children  of  the  Labouring  Part  of  the  Coihm^ 
nity,  and  of  the  System  of  Christian  Education.    By  Mrs  Trini;^  " 
mer.  8s. 

An  Abridgement  of  Dr  Goldsmith's  Natural  History  of  Beasts 
and  Birds,  with  200  Engravings  on  Wood.    ^s.  bound. 

Tales  for.  Mothers  and  Daughters.  By  Miss  Woodland.  4  vol. 
18mo.    12s.  half-bound. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Little  Man  and  the  Little  Maid. 
Is.  6d.  plain.    With  Mnsic  by  Dr  Calcott.    2s.  6d. 

Introduction  au  Lecture  Francois  5  ou,  Recueil  de  Pieces 
Choisies ;  avec  L'Explication  des  Idiotismes  et  des  Phrases  diffir 
ciles  qui  s'y  trouvent.  '  Par  Lindley  Murray.    Ss.  bound. 
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The  Historjr  of  Greece,  in  easy  Verse  ;  intended  as  a  Compa- 
nion to  the  History  of  England,  also  in  easy  Verse.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Johnson.    2s.  6d.  half  bound. 

.  Essays  on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects.    By  M.  Pelham 
Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Moral  Maxims,  from  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
^  or  the  Ecclesiasticus,  selected  by  a  Lady,  with  Six  Engravings. 
Ss.  6d.  bound. 

A  Chart  of  Sacred  History,  designed  principally  for  young 
People.    By  the  Rey.  Mr  Cobbold.    7s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  Juvenile  Preceptor  j  or.  Course  of  Rudimental  Learning, 
By  George  Nicholson.    4*  vol.  i^mo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Some  Account  of  New  Zealand ;  particularly  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  surrounding  Country ;  describing  its  Soil  and  Pro- 
ductions, the  Religion  and  Government,  &c.  &c.  &c.  together 
with  general  Observations  upon  the  Intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  Savages ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Native  of  New  Zealand, 
brought  to  England.    By  John  Savage,  Esq.    8vo.    5s.  6d.  bds. 

fi.  View  of  the  Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Manufac^ 
tures,  &c.  of  the  Island  of  Arran,  interspersed  with  Notices  of , 
Antiquities,  &c.  and  Means  suggested  for  improving  the  Agri* 
culture  and  Fisheries,  and  introducing  Manufactures  into  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  James  Headrick. 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  View  of  the  present  State  of  Poland.  By  George  Burnett* 
12mo.    7s.  bound. 

HISTORY. 

Appendix  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1802.  By  William  Bel- 
sham.    2  vol.    8vo.    21s.  boards. 

Curialia ;  or,  an  Historical  Account  of  some  Branches  of  the 
Royal  Household,  &c.  By  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.  Part  IV.  and  V- 
4to.    14s.  sewed.    Fine,  2 Is.  boards. 

The  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of 
the  Monarchy,  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  to  the  Death  of  Leo* 
pold  the  Second,  1218  to  1292.  By  William  Coxe.  S  vol.  4to. 
51.  5s.    Royal,  81.  8s. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  respecting  the  Performance  on  the  Harp 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  Times  until  it  was 
discontinued,  about  the  Year  1734  j  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ac- 
count of  a  very  Ancient  Cj^ledonian  Harp,  and  of  the  Harp  of 
Queen  Mary,  with  Three  Engravings.  By  John  Gurm.  2o8. 
4to.  boards. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London*  1  vol. 
Part  1.    78.  6d. 

VOL.  X.  MO.  20.  X  i 
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HYDROSTATICS. 

A  Complete  Set  of  New  Hydrometrical  Tables^  exhibiting  at 
one  View  the  Comparative  Value  of  every  Strength  of  .Sjririts, 
from  75  per  cent,  over  proof,  to  50  per.  cent,  under  prodF,  on 
Clarke's  Hydrometer.    By  Peter  Jonas.    8vo.    7s.  boards. 

'  LAW. 

t.  A  Treatise  on.  the  Law  of  Idiocy  and  Lunacy ;  to  which  is 
subjoined  an  Appendix  containing  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of 
^^otery  on  this  Subject.    By  A.  Highmore.    6s.  boards. 

Trial  of  Thomas  Self  ridge,  Attorney  at  Law,  before  the  Hon* 
Isaac  Parker,  £sq..  for  killing  Charles  Austin  on  the  public  Ex- 
cliange,  in  Boston,  4.  August  1806. 

A  Series  of  Original  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  proceeding 
from  £Le  simplest  to  the  more  varied  Circumstances  trf  Title.  By 
Charles  Barton,  Esq.    Part  L    Royal  8vo*    7s;  6d.  sewed. 

A  Supplen^ntal  Volume  to  Mr  Bridgman's.  Analytical  digested 
Index  of  the  Reports  in  Chancery.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

liCEmCINE  AND  SURGERY. 

A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  the  Basis  of  Ana- 
tomy.   By  Charles  Bell.    1  vol.  8vo.    18s.  boards. 

A  Popular  Essay^ .  on  the  Disorder  familiarly  termed  a  Cold. 
By  E.  L.  White.  .  8vo.    5s.  boards. 

Strictures  on  Mr  Parkinson's  Observations,  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  the  Gout,  recently  published,  in  Opposition  to  the  Theory 
that  proposes  the  Cooling  Treatnient  of  that  Disease  v  to  whitn 
are  added  in  an  Appendix,  Two  Letters  addressed  to  Dr  Hay- 
garth.    By  Robert  Kinglake,  M.  D.    ^s.  boards.      .  . 

Dr  Trotter's  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament  ;  being  a 
Practical  Inquiry  into  the  increasing  Prevalence,  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  those  Diseases,  commonly  called  Nervous^  Bilious, 
Stomach  and  Liver  Complaints,  Indigestion,  Low  Sf>irits,  Colic, 
•Gout,  &c^  . 

First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sinrgery ;  being  an  Elem^tary 
Work  for  Students,  and  a  concise  Book  of  Reference  for  Practi- 
tioners; with  such  plates  as  are  essential  to  the  subject.  By 
Samuel  Cooper.    8vo.    12s.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Application  of  the  Lunar  Caustic  to  Stric- 
tures in  the  Urethra  and  the  CEsophagus ;  illustrated  by  Cases, 
and  with  plates.    By  M.  W.  Andrews,  M.  D.    8vo,    Ss.  $d. 

!^fedical  Reports  of  . Cases  and  Experiments,  with  <M>serval3ons 
chiefly  derived  from  Hospital  Practice.  By  Samuel  Argent  Bards- 
ley,  M.  D.    8vo.    8s.  boards. 

Discoveries  on  the  Management  of  Infants,  and  the  Treatment 
of  their  Diseases.    By  John  Herdman,  M.  D.    8vo.  .  6s.  boards. 

The  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity  .;  or  a  Concise  View  of  the 
iVnaiplesxalculated  ibr  the  Preservation  of  iiiealdi,  and.  the  At- 
tainment of  Jong  Life.  By  Sir  Jdm  Sinclair^  Bart*  .  A  '.V<^  8v^ 
4'8s.  bound.  i  -  .      .   .'  . 
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.  A  short  System  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  J.  F.  Blumen- 
bach.    8vo.    12s.  boards. 

The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Crural  and  Umbili- 
cal Hernia,  &c.  &c.  By  Astley  Cooper.  Part  11.  Atlas  folio. 
42s.  bound. 

METAPHYSICS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution  and  Economy  of  Man,  Na- 
tural, Moral  and  Religious.    By  R.  C.  Sims.    4s.  boards.  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations  on  the  Advantages  aiid  Practicability  of  making 
Tunnels  under  Navigable  Rivers,  particularly  applicable  to  the 
pr6posed  Tunnel  under  the  Fortn  ;  with  an  Appendix.  By 
James  Millar,  M.  D.  F.  S.  A.  S.  and  William  Vazie,  Esq.  8vo. 
6s.  sewed. 

The  Student's  Companion ;  or.  Summary  of  General  Know- 
ledge, with  Plat&s.    By  John  Sabine.    12mo.    7s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Engraving,  deiivered'at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain;  By  John  Landseer,  F.  S.  A.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Roots.  By  Mr  Price.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Discovery  of  the  New  and  Natural  Era  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Means  of  carrying  it  into  Effect.    Number'  1.    28.  6d. 

Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Part  of  the  History  of  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.    By  Robert  Cowper,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.    2s.  6d. 

Fragments  of  Oriental  Literature,  with  a  Plate  from  a  Chinese 
Vase.    8vo.  boards. 

Dialogues  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  late  William  Gilpin, 
A.  M.    8s.  boards. 

The  Director,  vol.  1.    lOs.  6d.  boards. 

A  Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Costumes  of  Great  Britain,  in  lOG  coloured  Plates. 
By  John  Augustus  Atkinson.    Vol.  1.    5/.  5s.    Royal  folio. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times.    By  Mr  Home  Tooke.  Is. 

The  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
By  Lord  Teignmouth.    18  voli    8vo.    6/.  168,  6d.  boards. 

A  Collection  of  l^igrams.  Ludicrous  Epitaphs,  Sonnets,  Xales, 
&c.    Foolscap  8vo.    4s.  boards. 

The  Rising  Sun.    VoJ.  9.    7s.  boards. 

East  India  Register,  1806. '  «68.  6d.  boards. 

Prize  Essays,  and  Transactions  of  tfce  Prize  Highland  Society 
4if  Scotland.  By  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  Vol.6.  Us.  8vp.  bds. 

The  Lounger's  Commonplace  Book ;  or  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions in  History,  Sci^tice,  Ctiticismi  Poetry  and  Romance.  Vol. 
4,    7s.  boaisds. 

A  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster  j-  contawiing  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Calumnies  of'Jdin  Horn  Tooke. .  By  A.'Hewlings.  1$. 
Thft  Fashionable  World  reformed;'  bekig  Reflection^  04  Tfi^a* 
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trical  Representations,  &c.   By  Philokosmos.   8vo.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

MILITART. 

A  correct  Map  of  the  Plains  of  St  Eufemia,  and  Plan  of  the 
ever,  memorable  Battle  of  Maida,  With  a  Letter-press  Description 
of  the  Action,  drawn  on  a  large  Scale.  By  Captain  P.  T.  Ryve^, 
Assistant  Quarter-Mast^r-General.    10s.  6d. 

A  Map  of  the  Couhtry  round  Great  Marlow,  with  a  Plan  of 
the  Encampment  at  Park-Hill,  in  1801,  for  the  Use  of  the  Royal 
Military  College.    2  sheets.    21s4  each. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Letters  on  Mythology,  in  which  the  Histories,  Characters  and 
Attributes  of  the  Principal  Divinities  and  Mythological  Person- 
ages of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  &c.  are  concisely  delineated,  with 
Sketches  of  the  most  remarkable  Customs  of  Ancient  Nations, 
&c.    By  R.  Morgan.    12mo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Mecha- 
nical Arts*    By  Thomas  Young.    2  vol.    4to.    5/.  58.  boards. 

NOVELS. 

Mandeville  Castle  ;  or,  the  Two  EUinors,  2  vol.  12mo.  78.  bds. 

Drelincourt  and  Rodaloi ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Two  Noble  Fami- 
lies.   By  Miss  Byron.    3  vol.    12s.  boards. 

The  Discarded  Son ;  or,  the  Haimt  of  the  Banditti.  By  Mrs 
Roche.    5  vol.    278.  6d.  sewed. 

Laurette.    By  Mrs  Thomson.    3  vol.    13s.  6d.  sewed. 

Vesuvia;  or,  Anglesea  Manor.    3  vol.    13s.  6d.  sewed. 

Castle  of  Roviego,  an  Italian  Romance.    4  vol.  2is.  ^ 

The  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  ;  or  Jeannette.  By  the^  Author 
of  the  Tale  of  Mystery.    2  vol.  10s. 

A  Winter  at  Bath  ;  or,  Love  as  it  may  be.    4?  vol.    ISs.  bds. 

The  Benevolent  Monk  j  or,  the  Castle  of  Olalla ;  a  Romance. 
By  T.  Melville.    3  vol.    13s.  6d.  boards. 

Henry  Hooka.    By  Mr  Dibdin.    8  vol.    12s.  sewed. 

The  Legends  of  a  Nunnery.    4  vol.    20s.  sewed. 

The  Inndel  Mother.    3  vol.    ISs.  sewed. 

The  English  Gil  Bias ;  or,  Adventures  of  Gabriel  Tangent. 
By  John  Canton,    3  vol.    138.  6d. 

George  the  Third.    3  vol.    12s.  boards. 

Helen  ;  or.  Dramatic  Occurrences,  a  Tale.  By  Augusta  Ann 
Hirst.    2  vol.    lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Hungarian  Brothers.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.  3  vol. 
M3s.  6d. 

Libertine.    By  Rosa  Matilda.    4  vol.    18s.  boards. 
Theodore  ;  or,  the  Enthusiast.    4  vol.    12mo.    21s.  hoards. 
The  Wedding  Day.  By  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence.  3  vol. 
Romances  of  the  Pyrenees.    5  voU   208.  boards. 
Conscript.   2  voL    78.  boards.  ,    *  . 

^-"UOtSugenio.  8vol»   10s.  boards. 
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Gabriel  Forrester,  or  the  deserted  Son.    4  vol.  21s. 

The  Royal  Eclipse,  or  Secret  Memoirs  of  Squire  George  and 
his  Wife.    7s.  boards. 

The  Fugitive  Countess,  a  Tale.  By  Miss  Wilkinson.  4  vol.  18s. 

Griffith  Abbey,  or  Memoirs  of  Eugenia.  By  Mrs  C.  Matthews. 
2  vol.    9s.  boards.  *^ 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exile  of  Siberia  \  from  the  Frencji  of  Madame 
Cottin.    4s.  6d. 

Family  Annals.  '  5  vol.    25s.  boards. 

The  Demon  of  Sicily.    By  E.  Montagu,  Esq.  4  vol.  20s.  bds. 

The  Spanish  Outlaw.    By  Mr  Herbert.    4  vol.    2 is. 

Friar  Hildargo,  a  Romance.    By  E.  Martin.    4  vol.  21s. 

The  Bandit's  Bride,  or  the  Maid  of  Saxony.  By  the  Author 
of  Montbrazil  Abbey.    4  vol.    188.  sewed. 

Alvendown  Vicarage.    2  vol.    9s.  sewed. 

Julian,  or  my  Father's  House,  from  the  French  of  Ducray 
Demenil.    By  Mrs  Meeke.    4  vol.    18s.  sewed. 

Corinna,  or  Italy.    By  Madam  de  Stael  Holstein.    3  vol.  15s. 

The  Soldier's  Family,  or  Guardian  Genii,  a  Romance.  By 
Anne  Ormsby.    4  vol.    26s.  boards. 

Ellen,  Heiress  of  the  Castle.  By  Mrs  Pilkington.  3  vol. 
12mo.    12s.  boards. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmospheric  Air,  by 
the  Germination  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  the  Res- 
piration of  Animals,  &c.    By  Daniel  Ellis.    8vo.    6s.  boards. 

POETRY. 

The  Exodiad,  a  Poem  •,  Book  1,  2,  3,  4.  By  Richard  Cum- 
berland, Esq.  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart.   4to.  15s.  bds.. 

Sympathy,  Landscapes  in  Verse,  Tears  of  Genius,  Cottage 
Pictures,  and  other  Poems ;  revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated 
with  Notes,  embellished  with  beautiful  Engravings  by  Cardon, 
from  original  Designs  by  Loutherbourgh  and  Barker.  By  S.  L 
Pratt,  Esq.    lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Conversation  j  a  Didactic  Poem  in  three  Patts.    By  William 
Cooke,  Esq,    4s.  boards. 

Love's  Lyrics ;  or,  Cupid's  Carnival.    By  J.  Scott  Byerley,  Esq. 
Small  8vo.    Ts.  boards. 

Lyrics  on  Love,  with  Translations  and  Imitations  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  Languages.    12mo.    €s.  boards.* 

Gr — lie  Agonistes;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    Is.  6d. 

Tenby,  Navy  of  England  and  other  occasional  Poetry. 
George  Baker.    5s.  boards. 

Poems,  Original,  and  Translations.    By  P.  J.  Ducarcl,  Esq. 
7s.  boards. 

Poems  Moral,  Descriptive  and  Elegiac.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Thom«» 
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The  Alarum,  a  Poem.    3s.  -  ' 

Poems.    By  William  Wordsworth.    2.  vol.    Foolscap  8?o. 
lis.  boards. 

The  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M-  8Vo.- 
7s.  6d.  boards. 

Poems,    By  James  Grahame.    2  vol.    Foolscap  8vo.  14s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  with  the  Life  of  the 
Author.    2  vol.    Foolscap  8yo.    lOs.  6d,  boards. 

The  Britanniad  and  Hibemiad,  Poems  not  Satirical,  o>i  the 
Formation  and  Changes  of  the  late  Ministry.  4to. 

Mirth  and  Metre,  consisting  of  Poems  Serious,  Humorous, 
and  Satirical.    By      Dibdin,  jun.    5$.  boards. 

Music,  a  Didactic  Poem.    Royal  8vo.    21s.  boards. 

The  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighiere  \  translated  into  English  Blank 
Verse,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Nathaniel  How- 
ard.   8s.  boards. 

Diversions  of  Taste,  or  Poetic  Pictures  from  the  Exhibition^  Is. 

The  Elegies  6f  C.  Pedo  Albinovatius,  a  Latin  Poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan Age,  with  an  English  Version.    8vo.  4sr 

The  Moorland  Bard,  or  Poetical  Recollections  of  a  Weaver  in 
the  Moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  with  Notes.    2  vol.    7».  boards. 

POLITICAL  feCONOMY. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English  Peasantry, 
written  in  consequence  of  Mr  Whitbread's  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Feb.  19,  1807.    By  I.  N.  Brewer.    Is.  6d. 

POLITICS* 

Ld  Erskine's  Speech  In  the  House  of  Lords,  April  1 3.  1 807.  1  s. 

A  Plain  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  in  explanation  of 
the  sacred  Causes  which  occasioned  the  Dismissal  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's late  Ministers.  6d. 

The  State  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  explained.  By  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  ^s. 

A  True  History  of  a  late  Short  Administration.  9d. 

Sketch  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  John  Keogh,  Esq.  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin.    Is.  ^  ' 

A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the  subject  of 
Two  Bills  now  pending  in  Parliament.  By  Robert  Deverell,  Esq#.- 
Is.  6d. 

General  Reflections  on  the  System  of  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a 
ort  View  of  Mr  Whitbread's  Bill,  and  Comment  on  it.  Is.  6d. 
General  Observations  upon  the  probable  Effects  of  any  Mea- 
sures which  have  for  their  Object  the  Increase  of  the  Kegular 
Army ;  and  upon  the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the  Sys- 
tem for  calling  out  the  great  Body  of  the  People  in  Defence  of 
tlie  Briti^  Empire.  .  6vo.'  28.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.  P.- -in  con— 
Sequence  of  the  unqualified  Approbation,  expressed  by  him  in 
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•  the  House  6{  Commons,  of  Mr  Lancaster's  System  of  Education. 
By  John  Bowles,  Esq.    8vo.    fis.  6d. 

Cursory  Reflections  on  the  Measures  now  in  Agitation  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  J&ritish  Cabinet  of  1806;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Illustrious 
Personages  who  composed  the  late  Administration.    5s.  boards. 

The  Substance  of  Three  Speeches  in  Parliament,  on  the  Sub- 
ject for  the  Aboliticm  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By-  G.  Hibbut,  Esq. 
M.  P.    2s.  6d. 

Means  adequate  to  the  present  Crisis  and  future  Prosperity 
and  Happiness  of.  the  Empire  ;  or.  Proposals  for  the  proper  Ma- 
nagement of  Public  AflFairs,  and  for  procuring  an  immediate,  ad- 
vantageous, secure,  and  permanent  Peace.  5s. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett>  JSart.  on  the  Con- 
duct "which  the  Electors  ought  to  pursue  in  the  present  awful 
Crisis.  6d. 

Two  Dissertations  on  the  Catholics.  By  a  Clergyman.  12mo. 
3s.  boards. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Serious  Examination  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Claims  I  containing  a  more  particular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines 
of  Popery,  as  formerly  held,  and  as  now  professed,  with  Re- 
marks on  some  late  Publications  of  Mr  Keogh,  Mr  Quin,  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  and  DrMillner.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Le  Mesurier.  3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  2s. 

Observations  on  the  Catholic  Bill.  Is. 

Suggestions  arising  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  for 
supplying  the  Demands  of  the  West  India  Colonies  with  agricul- 
tural Labourers.    By  Robert  Townsend  Farquhar  Esq.    2s.  6d, 

Plain  Facts  ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Conduct  of  the  late  Ministers. 
2s.  6d. 

A  few  Observations  on  the  Danger  of  admitting  Catholics  in- 
to Offices,  either  Civil  or  Military,  recommended  to  the  Serious 
Consideration  of  all  Parties,  By  a  Magistrate  of  the  County  of 
Berks.    Is.  6d. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  M.  on  the  late  Ex- 
peditions to  the  Spanish  Main  5  and  on  the  Expediency  of  a  gra- 
dual and  sytematical  Emancipation, 

Considerations  upon  the  Trade  with  India,  and  the  Policy  cf 
continuing  the  Company's  Monopoly,    4to.    7s.  Gd.  boards. 

Thoughts  on  the  Present  Crisis  of  our  Domestic  Affairs.  By 
Another  Lawyer.    2s.  6d. 

The  Fallen  Angels !  a  brief  Review  of  the  Me^isures  of  the 
late  Administration,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  Ca^tholic 
Question.  48. 

A  Letter,  stating  the  Connexion  which  Presbyterians,  Dis- 
tenters,  and  Catholicsi  had  with  the  recent  Event.  9d, 
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A  Reply  to  Observations  on  what  is  called  -the  Catholic  BiUL 
3Py  a  Protestant  Clergyman.  3d» 

STATISTICS, 

An  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Statistics,  containing  a  Syllabus  for 
X^ectures,  and  intended  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  inexperienced 
Travellers.    ByD,  BoilqEiu,   2st  6d.  boards* 

THEOLOGY, 

A  Scriptural  Lecture  on  Heads ;  or,  the  Triumphs  of  GracQ 
fjivine  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Second  Man,  the  Lord  from  Heaven, 
over  all  the  Evils  of  the  First  Man.    2s.  6d.  sewed* 

Supplement  to  the  Signs  of  the  Times  \  with  an  answer  to  Mr 
.  Faber.    By  J.  Bicheno,  A.  M.  2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Hanwell,  in  the 
.coiuity  of  Middlesex,  on  Feb.  2,  1807,   £y  the  Rev.  John  Bond, 
A-  M.  Is. 

A  Second  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion ;  in  Two  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal  St  James's.  By  Richard  Watson, 
b.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  3s. 

Luther's  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
with  the  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Middleton,  B.  D,  8vq.  96. 
.  boards. 

Religious  .Union,  Perfective,  and  the  support  of  Civil  Union. 
8vo.  3s, 

A  Scriptural  Lecture  on  Heads ;  with  a  Supplementary  Ad- 
dress to  Mr  Robert  Winter  on  his  late  Sermon.  By  a  Neigh* 
bour,    2s.  6d. 

Critical  Remarks  on  Dr  Tatham's  Two  Addresses  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Convocation.  Is. 

Essays  to  do  Good,  addressed  to  all  Christians,  whether  in 
JPrivate  pr  ]Public  Capacities.  By  Cotton  Mather,  D.  Revise 
ed  and  improved  by  G.  Burder.    12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Domestic  Discipline,  and  Youth  adpionished,  two  Sermons. 
By  D.  Tyreman.    Ibvo.    Is.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  Dr  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Dr  Wil- 
liams and  Rlr  Boden.    12mo.    large  print,  5s. 

Toplady's  Prayers  enlarged.    Is.  6d, 

A  Short  Epitome  of  tlie  History  and  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
.  Bible.    By  Mrs  Wilson,  Js,  6d. 

The  Churchman's  Remembrancer.    Vol.  I.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

Parochial  Divinity;  or  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By 
Charles  Al^bot,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.    8vp.    9s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and  on  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
By  the  late  George  Campbell,  D.  D.  F.  R,  S.  Ed. 

Seventy  Sermpns  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity. 
By  William  Joy  Young.    2  vol.  8vo.    14s.  boards. 

Sexaginta  Condones  ad  Fidem  et  Usum  Christianae  Religipnis 
specfantes.  novis  typis  accurate  Manuscripta  imitantibus  mandai* 
tjP,*  a  f  resbytero  Ecclesi?e  Anglic;io«  composite  j  or,  Sixty  Sern 
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mons  written  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  printed 
in  the  Manner  of  Manuscript,  and  done  up  separately  for  the 
Pulpit.  Si. 

Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Philip  and 
St  Martin,  Birmingham ;  at  the  request  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Blue  Coat  School  in  that  Town,  on  Sunday,  April  26th,  1807. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Eyton,  A.  M.  2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Mary  Magdalen's  Church,  Taunton, 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Worshipful  John  Turner,  May  19.  1807. 
,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber.  Is. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bengo 
CoUyer. 

•  The  Duties  of  a  Marris^e  State>  or  Pastoral  address  designed 
also  as  a  general  Illustration  of  the  Form  of  Solemnization  of 
Matrimony.  By  Bazil  Wood.  9d. 
.  A  Fourth  Address  to  the  Members  of  Convocation,  respect- 
ing the  new  Statute  upon  Public  Examination.  By  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Letters  by  the  Rev.  William  Alphonsus  Gumu 
8s.    8vo.  bound. 

The  Glorious  Hope  of  a  Last  World.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Picture  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  containing  a  Guide  to 
the  Towii  and  Neighbourhood,  a  History  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
and  a  particular  Account  of  the  Coal-Mines.  Illustrated  by  a 
New  and  Correct  Plan  of  the  Coal  District,  including  the  Rivers 
Tyne  and  Wear,  the  Collieries,  Streets,  Roads,  Towns,  Villages 
and  Gentlemens'  Seats ;  a  Plan  of  Newcastle,  and  a  Descriptive 
Vignette  by  Bewick.  5s. 

Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet.  Vol.  I.  with  50 
plates,  15s.    Large  paper  I/.  4-8. 

Caledonia  ;  or,  an  Account  Historical  and  Topographic,  of 
North  Britain,  from  the  most  Ancient  to  the  Present  times,  with 
a  Dictionary  of  Places  Chronographical  and  Philological.  To  be 
completed  in  4  vols.  By  George  Chalmers,  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A. 
Vol.  I.   4to.    31.  3s.  boards.    Imperial  41.  14s. 

Blomefield's  Topographical  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  ; 
containing  the  whole  Matter  which  is  in  the  five  Folio  Volumes, 
with  all  the  Plates  re-engraved,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
11  vol.  royal  8vo.  18s.  each  5  royal  4to.  21,  2s.  each. 

Delineations  of  St  Andrews :  being  a  particular  Account  of 
every  Thing  remarkable  in  the  History  and  present  State  of  the 
City  and  Ruins,  the  University,  and  other  interesting  Objects  of 
that  antient  ecclesiastical  Capital  of  Scotland.  By  J::mes  Grier«r 
son.    12mo.    5s.  boards. 

A  Description  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  with  6ome 
Account  of  the  Conventual  BuUdingSj  with  Plates.  By  Ceorge 
j^IiUar.   12$,  Syo.  boardst 
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The  New  Picture  of  Scotland,  being  an  Accurate  Guide  to 
that  Part  of  the  United  KinjgdoqpiS)  with  Historical  Descriptive 
Accounts  of  the  principal  Buildings,  Curiosities  and  Antiquities. 
With  Plates.    18mo.  2  vol.  98. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  the  Canadas  ;  containing  a  Dedcription  of  the 
Picturesque  Scenery  on  some  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Productions,  Commerce,  and  Inhabitants  of  those 
Provinces.  To  which  is  subjoined  a  Comparative  View  <rf  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Several  of  the  Indian  Nations  of  Nordx 
and  South  America.  By  George  Heriot,  Esq.  d-to.  21.  125.  6d. 
boards  ;  with  a  separate  Atlas,  31.  13s.  6d. 

The  Present  State  of  Turkey }  or,  a  Description  of  the  Political, 
Civil,  and  Religious  Constitution,  Government  and  Laws  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  By  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.   4to.    11.  Is.  bds. 

The  Stranger  in  England ;  or.  Travels  in  Great  Britain.  From 
the  German  of  C.  A.  G.  Goede.    3.  vol.    8vo.    15s.  boards. 

Observations  on  a  Journey  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Naples,  and 
thence  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  2  vol.  8vo.   10s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Tour  through  Holland,  along  the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of 
of  the  Rhine,  to  Darmstadt,  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of 
1806,  with  numerous  and  beautiful  Engravings.  By  Sir  John 
Carr.    42s.    ^to.  boards. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Ireland.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Baronet.    10s.  6d.    8vo.  Boards. 

Travels  in  the  Year  1806,  from  Italy  to  England  through  the 
Tyrol,  Syria,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Poland,  andLivOnia;  contain- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  Liberation  of  Mrs  Spencer  Smith  from 
the  hands  of  the  French  Police,  and  of  her  subsequent  Flight 
'through  the  Countries  above  mentioned.  Effected  and  written 
by  the  Marquis  De  Salvo,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Literature  of  Turin,  &c.    7s.  boards. 

The  same  work  in  Italian.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  (Counsellor,  and 
First  Esquire  Carver  to  Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy)  to 
Palestine ;  and  his  Return  from  Jerusalem  overland  to  France, 
during  the  Years  1432  and  1433,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris.  Translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq. 
With  a  Map  of  Tartary.    8vo.    12s.  boards. 


{5'  In  onr  review  of  Mr  Cblebrooke's  Treatife,  at  pa^c  29th  of  the  prcfent  Volume, 
it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  meafnrc  of  the  permanent  (cttle- 
mcnt  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  to  which  we  have  there  given  fuch.  merited' 
praifc,  was  originally  fuggefled  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Philip)  Francis,  in  a  plan  fub- 
raitted  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1776,  and 
publilhed  in  England  in  lySt.  We  hav?  reafon  to  believe,  alfe,  that  Lord 
Tcignmouth,  though  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  that  mctlbre,  f«(i(led  its 
imme£ate  eMciitl<>n,  and  was.  ia  thu  id^,  rather  ah  ^pponest,  than  a  4^ 
adjuCor,  of  Lord  CornwalHs^ 
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A 

Acre,  account  of,  33 1. 

Africa^  prmiling  prejudices  agalnft,  fct 

in  a  new  light,  202. 
Aga^  261. 

Americm,    See  Janfbn. 

ArrdgOHf  population  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of,  in  the  l6th  ccntilry, 
compared  with  what  it  is  at  prelent^ 
435 . 

Aftronomy^  Indian.    See  Bentley. 

AUms^  gravitation  explained  l)y  the  ope- 
ration of,  146.  £picurus*s  theory  of, 
219. 

Au/lerlitz,  afraii;s  of  the  alKes  capable  of 
retrieval,  until  the  battle  of,  372. 

Auftria,  no  chlance  of  fucccfs  again 
France  on  the  Continent  where  Ihc  is 
not  the  chief  a£tor,  356. 

B 

SaiUyt  M.,  charge  brought  againd  him 
by  Mr  Bcntley,  on  the  fubjcdt  of  In- 
dian aOronomy,  457. 

JBeaUie^  Dr.    See  Forbes,  Sir  William. 

JBeattie,  Mr  Montagu,  account  of  the 
death  of,  X82. 

Begler-begj^  the  governors  of  the  greater 
provinces  among  the  Turks,  261. 

Bengal,    See  Colebrooke. 

JBentley  on  the  Indian  adronomy,  455. 
Knowledge  of  the  aftronomy  of  the 
Orientals  when  firft  brought  to  Eu- 
rope, 456.  What  the  objcCi  of  the 
prcfcnt  work,  ib.  Charge  brought  by 
the  author  againft  M.  Bailly,  457. 
Inquiry  how  far  it  is  well  founded,  459. 
Account  of  the  Indian  fyftcm  of  agro- 
nomy, 459.  Rcafons  for  believing  it 
of  very  high  antiquity,  463. 

Bergf  anecdote  of  the  grand  duke  of,  282; 

JBey,  261. 

Binb^  Deputy,  on  the  Catholic  bill,  W4. 

Boppart,  dclcription  of,  281. 

Boroughs,  venal,  remarks  on,  420. 

Bo/ioviebf  objcdlion  flated  by,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  gravific  atoms,  148. 

j^ouUgne  flotilla  carefully  maintained  in  a 
ferviceable  ftatc,  5.  Vaft  army  can  be 
embarked  there  in  a  fingle  day,  6. 

Brocquierey  Bertrandon  de  la,  travels  of, 
329.  Holy  places  vifitcd  by,  in  Palcf- 
^»  &c.  33c.  •     •  • 


Bundling,  a  curious  mode  of  court(hip  i« 
New  England,  109. 

Buonaparte.    See  Dumourier. 

Burnett's  view  of  tJ^e  prcfcnt  ftatc  of  Po- 
land, general  character  of,  438.  De« 
fcriptbn  of  the  fcenery  of  Poland,  442. 
Villages,  towns,  &c.  ib.  Inns,  443. 
Provifions  and  manufa^ures,  444. 
normous  wealth  of  fon»e  of  the  great 
nobles,  445.  Polilh  hofpitality,  ib: 
Houfes,  447.  State  of  the  peafantry, 
448.  Female  manners,  451.  Parti* 
tion  of  Poland  has  not  diminiflicd  the 
wealth  or  population  of  the  country, 
453^.  Probable  policy  of  FrauQC  to- 
wards, ib. 

C 

Cafalpinusy  his  arrangement  of  vegetables, 
309- 

Cali-Tug,  commencement  oF,  a  celebrated 
epoch  among  the  Indians,  463. 

Capmanjy  Queftiones  Criticas,  422.  Va- 
rious caufcs  to  which  the  decline  of  tho 
fuppofed  wealth  and  power  of  Spaia  ^ 
in  former  times  has  been  alcribcd,  ib. 
Prefcnt  weakneft,  &c.  of,  not  a  proof 
of  her  decline,  but  of  the  increaicd 
power  of  her  neighbours,  424.  View 
of  the  ftate  of  the  commerce  and  ma- 
nufa£hires  of,  at  different  periods,  427. 
Of  her  agriculture  and  population,  433. 
Account  of  the  author,  438. 

Carr%  Stranger  in  Ireland,  40.  General 
character  of,  42.  Rcfemhiance  between 
the  f^Ie  of  the  author  and  that  of  the 
celebrated  George  Falkencr,  44.  Anec- 
dotes, 40.  Defcription  of  the  quarter- 
fclEons  at  Ki Harney,  &c.  49.  State  of 
education  in  Ireland,  53.  Prices  of  la- 
bour, 56.  Thrafhcr>,  57.  C;itholic  c- 
mancipation,  58.  Cbaraftcr  of  the 
Irilh,  60. 

Carrs  Tour  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
271.  Author's  way  of  writing  books> 
ib.  Journey  between  Delft  and  the 
Hagcc,  275.  French  not  ib  odious  in 
IJolland  as  is  generally  believed  in  this 
country,  277.  Account  of  the  Wood 
near  the  Hajrne,  278.  Dutch  theatre, 
279.  Dcfcriptiop  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  28  u    Anecdote  of  the  grand 

'  >dttkb  of  Bwfg,  28a.  I'rcncfa  coaicripts, 
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ib.  Extreme  rigour  of  Bonaparte's  go- 
Ternment  in  matters  of  commercial  po» 
lice,  283. 

Caflitc,  account  of  the  popnlatioo,  &c. 
of,  435- 

Catalonia,  population  of,  at  different  pe- 
.  riods,  435. 

Catkarhey  empreis  of  RuiCa,  anecdote 
of,  452- 

Cdibolic  emancipation,  remarks  00,  52. 

CMalics,  Irilb.    S<r  Parnell. 

Cmibolicty  Englifh,  fuppofed  refufal  of,  to 

renounce  the  dilpenilng  power  of  the 

PopCr  133- 
Cwfet,  6nal,  iihidration  of  the  do^rine 

Charles  L,  anecdotes  of  fomeof  his  judges, 
105. 

Qarifons  Portrait  of  Quakerifm,  85. 
General  chara^ler  of  the  work,  86. 
What  the  bafis  of  the  Quaker  morali- 
ty, 87.  Specimen  of  their  reafbning 
againd  mufic,  Z9.  InconlUlency  of, 
cxpofcd,  89.  Are  ftriOly  forbidden 
the  amufcments  of  the  theatre,  dancing, 
91.  reading  of  novels,  and  the  fports 
of  the  field,  9a.  Peculiarity  in  their 
drefs,  ib.  in  their  language,  93.  Their 
arguments  agatn(l  calling  any  man  Mr 
or  Sir»  &c.  94.  Private  manners  of, 
96.  Their  opinions  with  regard  to 
trade,  97.  Account  of  their  principal 
tenets,  98.  Of  their  interior  govern- 
incDt,  99.    CharaAer  of  the  fed,  loa. 

CMett*s  Political  Rcgiftcr,  reafons  for 
taking  notice  of  in  the  preient  review, 
386.  Change  which  has  taken  place 
sn  the  author's  fentimenU  of  late,  387. 
Some  of  his  xnconfiftencies  pointed  out, 
38S.  Points  on  which  he  has  of  late 
chiefty  defcanted,  393.  Doctrines  which 

.  he  has  maintained  for  the  lad  four 
months  highly  pernicious,  399.  How 

.  far  they  admit  of  juftification,  405. 
What  the  three  natural  partitions  of 

.  all  ibdeties,  their  functions,  &c.  41 1. 

C«/<^rM>i/s  Remarks  on  Bengal,  27.  Ex- 
tent, population,  &c.  of  Bengal,  30. 
Stateofhu(bandryin,3i,37.  Revenue, 
produ£Vs,  &c.  32.  State  of  the  pea- 
santry, 35. 

Cok/ulerathns  on  the  trade  with  India,  pre- 
liminary remarks  on,  334.  General 
chara^r  of,  336.  Divifion  of  the  fub- 
jeO  adopted,  337.  Inquiry  into  the 
relative  advantages  with  which  a  com- 
^mercial  concern  may  be  carried  on  by 

,  a  chartered  corporation  on  the  one 
and  bypfivatt  adnaturers  on 


the  other,  339.  Prcfumptions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  349.  QueOion  con- 
fidered,  how  far  the  commerce  of  India 
may  be  extended,  350.  Private  trade 
of  the  Americans  with,  35a.  State  of 
the  finances  of  .the  India  Company,  353. 
Political  grounds  on  which  theDire^ors 
defend  their  monopoly  confidered,  355. 
Principal  defeats  chargeable  on,  359. 
What  the  moil  probable  alternative  if 
tht  Company  fliould  be  abolilhed,  364. 
Cori,  defcription  of  the  quarter-feiCons 
at,  50. 

Courtjbip^  curious  mode  of,  in  New  Eng- 
land, 109W 

Curran,  Mr,  vcrfcs  written  by,  46.  A- 
necdote  of,  49. 

D 

Dangers  of  the  countly,  1,  View  of  the 
evils  of  being  fubjugated  by  France,  ib. 
Mcaiures  recommended  hj  the  author 
for  the  prevention  of,  4.  Hazard  of 
invafton,  in  general,  too  much  over- 
k>oked,  5.  Means  of  defence  in  Bri- 
tain, by  no  means  adequate  to  meet 
the  threatened  danger,  7.  True  caufe 
of  the  fuccefles  of  the  French  armies 
iince  the  Revolution,  xo.  Same  caufes 
that  have  contributed  to  the  fubje^n 
of  the  Continent,  operate,  but  in  a 
lefs  degree,  in  Engbnd,  and  may  be 
cor^edted  without  the  expense  of  a  re- 
volution, >I3.  Meaftires  by  which  this 
may  be  eiTe^ed,  17.  Policy  of  mak- 
ing peace  with  France,  cOnfidered,  18. 
What  the  only  poiHble  objeOs  of  per- 
fifting  in  hodilities,  19.  Advantages 
the  enemy  would  derive  from  a  pacifi- 
cation, 22.;  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  fecurity  and  opportu- 
nity of  recruiting  our  'ftrcngth  which 
■Ave  (hould  thence  enjoy,  aj. 

Da/tizicf  (ic^lcription  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  plain  of,  442. 

Davies^  Sir  John,  his  account  of  Ire- 
land, 41. 

Derwjbes,  a  religious  order  among  tbc 
Turks,  258. 

Lhfcarides,  his  method  of  arranging  ve* 
gctables,  309, 

Dvgt  employed  to  draw  carriages  in  Hol- 
land, 279. 

DoyUy  General,  anecdote  of,  49. 

Dumouriery  Juijcmcnt  fur  Buonaparte,  368. 
Charaftcr  of,  369.  Buonaparte,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  indebted  to  good 
fortune  alone  for  his  fi'ngular  fucccile^ 
ib.  Jnflifies  his  dilbclicf  of*  Buona- 
part6>  ikulitarf  talents,  371.  ASiyfh 
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i  o£  the  alfies  capable  of  being  retrieved 
until  the  battle  of  Auderlitz,  accord- 
ing to  him,.  372.  Ill  fuccefs  of  PruiHa 
owing  to  the  midakes  of  the  cabinet 

.  of  Berlin,  and  the  difalTeftion  of  her 
generals,  374.  Projeft  afcribed  to  Bo- 
naparte, 375.  French  alliance  always 
popular  in  Sweden,  376.  Whence  the 
•  anthor  exp^^ls  the  6nal  deftru£tiog  of 
Buonaparte,  377.  Confequences  of 
the  late  events  on  the  continent  con- 

•  fidered,  379.  Dangerous  fituation  in 
which  we  are  placed  from  the  defeat 
of  all  our  allies,  &c.  382. 

Diofg/jt,  Dr,  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  1x4. 
E 

Education^  board  of,  eftablilhed  in  Ire- 
land, 53. 

Education^  public  and  private,  advantages 
and  dtfadvantages  of,  compared,  184. 
Emirs,  259. 

£fueuruty  view  of  the  atomical  philofophy 
of,  219. 

Equinoxes ^  preceflion  of,  of  great  impor- 
tance in  .determining  the  antiquity  of 
a(lronom'*cai  calculations,  &c.  464. 

Exchange,    See  Wheat  Icy. 

Exifence  of  external  objc£^s,  vie^f  of  the 
difpute  concerning,  T93. 

F 

Ealhener,  George,  ftyle  of,  compared  with 

that  of  Mr  Carr,  44. 
Fatah  All  Shah,  the  prefent  king  of  Per- 

fia,  account  of,  66, 
Fatio  de  Duilller,  account  of,  150. 
Fejfenden,  Mr,  the  Hudibras  of  America, 

114. 

F/Wcanfes,  illuftration  of  the  doftrine 
of,  153. 

Forbes^ s.  Sir  William,  Life  of  Dr  Beattie, 
general  remarks  on,  171,  Abftraft  of 
the  du^^or's  life  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Minftrel,  173.  Vifits 
I^ondon,  and  has  an  interview  with 
their  Majcftics,  175.  Refufes  the  of- 
fer of  a  ProfelForlhip  in  the  Univcrfity 
of  Edinburgh,  J77. ;  and  of  a  living  in 
the  church  of  England,  178.  Account 
of  a  vifit  to  Dr  Portcus,  then  biftiop  of 
Chcfter,  180.;  of  the  death  of  his 
youngeft  fon,  1^2.   Public  and  private 

.  education  compared,  I S4.  Second  Oght 
of  the  Highlanders  explained,  186. 
Remarks  on  the  credit  due  to  the  mar- 
▼elloas  reports  of  voyagers.  187.  On 
the  glaring  imagery  of  the  eaftern  poe- 
try, 188.  Stri^TCf  on  the  do£tor's 
^writings,  Z9«. 


FrMce^  gre^tnhfs  dnd  fuceedes  of,  to  what 

to  be  afcribed,  10, 
French  people,  charadlcr  of,  and  tbelr 

leader,  9. 
Fund,  finking.    See  Petty. 

G 

Gefner,  Conrad,  luggefls  an  improved  me- 
thod of  arranging  vegetables,  309. 

GmeUn,  alteration  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Lianxus  by,  315. 

Go^,  General,  one  of  Charles  L*s  judges, 
fingular  anecdote  of,  106. 

Good^s  tranflatioa  of  Lucretius,  account 
of,  217.  Encomium  on  Athens, 
Summary  of  the  atomical  philofophy 
of  Epicurus,  219.  Remarks  oa  th« 
poetical  merits  of  Lucretius,  221.  Some 
extracts  from  the  prefent  tranflatioa 
compared  with  the  original,  223. 

Gordons  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  116.  State 
of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry 11.  118.  Scheme  of  Sir  John  Pcr- 
rot  for  the  civilization  of,  120. 

Governments,  new,  generally  infccurc,  Ac. 
but  ftrong  and  efficient  in  their  mea- 
fures  of  public  policy,  11. 

Gouging,  a  favagc  praOice  in  North  A- 
merica,  IT3. 

Gravitation,  reafbn  why  that  force  varies 
invcrfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance, 
146.  Attempts  to  explain  the  nature 
of,  not  inconfidcnt  with  fincere  piety, 
150. 

Gravity^  attempt  to  explain  the  nature 

of,  T45.  ' 
Greeks,  ancient,  culogium  on,  250. 
H 

Ha-wkejbury,  Lord,  fpeech  of,  on  the  Ca* 

tholic  petition,  131. 
Herrera,  Alonfo  de,  author  of  a  book  on 

the  agriculture  of  Spain,  434. 
Hippejley,  Sir  J.  C. 

Hope  on  Houfehold  Furniture,  478.  Sub- 
jeft  beneath  the  regard  of  a  gentjcman, 
cfpeciallf  under  prefent  circumftanccs, 
ib.  Style  of  the  author,  affords  little 
evidence  of  his  tafte,  479.  ObjeQ  he 
profeflls  to  have  in  view,  480.  Diffi- 
culties he  has  had  to  encounter  in  the 
purfuit  of,  481.  Obje£tions  to  the 
fafhions  he  wilhes  to  introduce,  483. 

Hunkiar,  or  the  manflayer,  a  title  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  225. 

1 

Janizaries,  numbers,  functions,  &c.  of, 
265. 

Janfona  ftrangcr  in  America,  general  cha- 
racter of,  T93.    The  author  departs 
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from  Englaod,  T04.  Arrim  at  Bos- 
ton, 105.  Adventures  of  three  of 
Charlct  the  Firft's  judges,  ib.  Chara^cr 
of  the  New  Engiandcrs,  106.  De- 
fcription  of  an  American  horie-race, 
IIO.  l^ndjohbing,  in.  Barbarous 
practice  in  the  fbothem  (btes,  113. 
Newfpapers,  ib.    JLiteratnre  and  the 

-  arts,  114. 

l/natHy  office  of,  among  the  Turks,  258. 
^  Impulfiotty  view  of  Le  Safe's  theory  of, 
14  J. 

Sm£ans^  Norfh  American,  fnecefs  of  the 
Quaker  experiment  for  civilizing,  476. 
Jreiand.    Sec  Carr^  Gordon,  and  ParnelL 
Irijb,  charaftcrof,  60. 
Irijbmau,  loyal,  curfory  Reflections  by, 

K 

KilUar/uy,  defcription  of  the  quarter-feP- 
fioDS  at,  49. 

L 

Zamhert,  Mr,  author  of  a  work  on  the 
manofa^ures  and  external  commerce  of 
Bengal,  a;. 

ZhmdUSt  iexual  fydem  of,  Imper- 
foAioiis  in  remedied  by  different  au- 
thors, 314.  ArMitions  and  changes 
nade  in,  fincc  his  time,  316. 

Zphfters,  pjodigifMis,  105. 

iMcretiutt    See  Go»d. 

M 

Mahomet,  leading  maxims  of  thtf  religion 
of,  254. 

Mabomft  II.  Greek  empire  finally  over- 

ttrrned  by,  253. 
Mayence,  fine  road  made  from  to  Cologne 

-  by  the  French  foldiers  during  the  cef- 
fation  of  hortilit'cs,  a8i. 

Mecca,  black  (lone  at,  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar reverence  to  tlie  Mahometans, 
^57- 

Memory,  difpute  about  the  evidence  of, 
194. 

Methods,  natural  and  artificial,  of  arrang- 
ing objects,  31  r. 

Middlemen,  vvhat  is  meant  by,  in  Ireland, 
55- 

Morifon,  Dr,  endeavours  to  improve  the 
botanical  arrans^cment  of  Cxiaipinus, 
310. 

Moryfon,  Fyncs,  his  account  of  the  Trifh, 
303- 

Mufti,  the  firft  Joftor  of  the  law  among 

the  Turk*,  258.  . 
Multoka,  or  Tvukifli  code  of  laws,  259. 
Murat,  General.    S».*e  Berg. 

N 

Nadir  Shah,  amount  of  the  moil  ifti- 


portant  crebts  iifudi  iutre  ocauied  in 
Periia  fincc  the  death  of,  64. 
Naxmrtihy  deioipdon  of,  3^1. 

P 

Par»dt%  apology  for  tlv  Iri/b  Catholics, 
299.  ConclofioBi  which  the  sotbor 
attempts  to  prove,  300.  View  of  the 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  grand  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Cbafles  I.  ib.  Barbarous  con- 
dition of  the  Irifl)  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  301.  Sanguinary  Icenes 
which  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  in  Ireland  not  owing  fi>lely  to  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  303. 

Pajha,  261. 

Peerage,  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 

from  the  influence  of,  417. 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  plan  of  policy  adopted 
by,  in  Ireland,  120. 

Perjia,  anxiety  of  the  French  emperor  t« 
fecure  the  atlianoe  of,  63.    See  Wmnn^, 

Petty  i.  Lord  Henry,  plan  of  6naoce,  72. 
Didingailbing  excellence  of  the  funding 
fyftem,  73.  Firft  efiablifliment  of  the 
finking  fund,  74.  Taxation  cannot  be 
carried  much  further  in  Britain  without 
degenerating  into  opprcffion,  75.  Ex- 
tenfion  of  the  finking  fnnd  propo(ed 
by  the  prefent  writer,  76.  Neceffity 
of  guarding  againft  its  too  rapid  oper- 
ation, 77.  Short  view  of  the  details  of 
the  plan,  78. 

Pinierfons  Geography,  general  remarks 
on,  155.  Account  of  Pruffia,  156. 
Of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  162.  Of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
163.  Methods  the  author  has  taken 
to  fiipply  the  defcdts  in  his  former  edi- 
tion, 164.  Specimens  of  his  flcill  in 
the  Spani(h  language,  166.  Remarks 
00  the  ftylc  of  the  work,  169. 

Placemen,  no  great  advantage  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  exclufion  of,  from  ftats 
in  Pariiament,  416.  Whence  the 
principal  danger  from,  arifes,  418. 

Plinius  Sectmdus,  Cains,  his  botanical  ar- 
rangement, 309. 

Poetical  extraidls — from  Sotheby's  Saul, 
207. — from  Good's  tranflation  of  Lu- 
cretius, 223. 

Poetry  of  the  Eaftem  nations,  why  fo  fall 
of  eiaring  imagery,  188. 

Poland.    See  Burmet, 

Pope,  illudration  of  the  nature  of  the  iii* 

premacy  of,  134. 
Porteus^  Dr,  defcription  Of  his  family  e- 

(lahlilhment  at  Huntoa,  1089. 
Prrp»ft\  life  of  Le  Sage,  Z37.    Birth  and 
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tibreatage  oC  Lc  S^gi,  4b.  Plan  of  his 
cteatioii,  zfi.  Method  he  took  to 
fttkfyhiafeif  whether  the  Author  of 
Natare  contimied  to  hnpole  on  himiclf 
the  fame  hw  that  originally  marked 

•  the  ioflitution  of  the  Sahbath,  139. 
Remaoks  on  the  Ibbe  of  the  mathema- 
tical iasnces  in  France,  141.  Sketch 
of  hif  inteUednal  chara£br,  144. 
Ootltne  of  his  theory  of  ^mpuUion, 
145.  OhyeaioDs  to,  148.  Is  anjnftly 
•ooufed  of  oreligiuQy  150.  iUuAration 

. .  of  the  dodrine  of  final  cauies,  Tjs. 

PruJ^ay  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  156. 

^f^Jf^  eaufes  of- the  late  difaftcrs  of,  374. 

*^ 

jfuaiert,  haTis  of  their  morality,  87. 
Stateitient  of  their  rtaibniiig  againd 
tnuCtc,  88.  The  amufements  of  the 
theAl^  and  -dancing  prohibited  among, 
91..  oSUb  reading  of  novdf  and  t9ie 
l^rts  of  the  'field,  ^  Peculiadties 
in  their  drefs^  9ft.  sod  iangnagc,  93. 
Private  matmers  of,  96.    Their  regw- 

.  lattions  ivkh  rqgard  to  trade,  97.  Ac- 
count of  their  fomr  gr^t  tenets,  98. 
Their  interior  govennnent,  99. 

Quarterly  liftofticw  pablicatioQs,a35, 487. 
R 

i^^Mx,  defaipdon  of  the  banks  of,  18c. 
Rivutusy  A.  Quiriims,  endeavours  to  form 

an  arti6cial. botanical  fyftem,  31A. 
^HjIP<*9  probable  coniequences  of  her  per- 

icvering  in  the  war,  381. 

S 

Sablatby  method  adopted  by  Le  Sage  to 
afcertain  whether  or  not  tbCiOpjCrations 
of  Providence  were  fufpended  during^ 
139- 

Sagey  Lc.    See  PrevoO. 
Sanjacy  26 1. 

Sanjac'(iaev\fy  or  ftandard  of  Mahomet, 
kept  by  the  Turks  as  the  palladium  of 
their  empire,  257. 

Savage's  account  of  New  Zealand,  471. 
Defcription  of  the  Bay  of  1  (lands,  472. 
Character  of  the  New  Zealanders,  473. 
Religion,  &c.  475.  Account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Quaker  experiment  for 
civilizing  the  North  American  Indians, 
476. 

SauL    See  Sotheby. 

Second-(k%hty  of  the  Highlanders,  remark 
on,  186. 

Sbaiejpearet  incident  relating  to  the  ftatuc 

of,  at  Stratford,  189. 
Sblraxy  climate  of  the  environs  of,  63. 
Sagnior,  Grand,  titles,  abiblute  power,  &c. 


5W-trade.    See  Wilberforcc. 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  his  character  of  mer- 
chants, 27. 

Solomon^  illullration  of  (bme  of  the  ima- 
gery of,  233. 

Sotbebyi  Saul,  general  chara^er  of,  206. 
Manner  in  which  the  poem  opens,  207. 
Deicription  of  the  approach  of  Saul  and 
his  guards,  209.  Challenge  of  Goliah, 
HI.  Song  of  the  virgins  celebrating 
the  viAory,  212.  Defcription  of  the 
myllic  veil  which  coocealed  the  (brine 

.  of  Aibtaroth,  2x4*  Saul's  viiit  to  the 
witch  of  £ndor,  316. 

Soul,  Lucrctius's  account  of  (he  compod- 
tion  of,  231. 

Spain,    See  Capmany. 

Sfenfer^  account  of  Ireland,  41. 

SaUxy  Dr  Ezra,  extract  from  the  works 
of,  1 15. 

Sunn  hemp  of  Bengal,  35 1. 

Suryd  Sid^inta,  an  Indian  aftronomical 
treatiie  of  great  ditiquity,  467. 

Svuedeny  an  alliance  with  France  always 
popular  in,  376. 

T 

Tabor^  Mount,  defcnptlon  of,  33X. 
Tabiran,  fche  modern  capital  of  Perlia,  66. 
Teleokgy,  a  term  adopted  for  the  doftrinc 

of  6iiai  caufea,  15  X. 
Tbeoffbraftujf  botanical  arrangement  of, 

308. 

Tbornton\  Prcfent  State  of  Turkey,  249. 
^ulogium  on  the  ancient  Greeks,  250. 
Opportnnities  the  author  enjoyed  of  ob- 
taining information,  252.     Origin  of 

.  the  Turks  and  progrefs  of  their  con-  , 
quefts,  253.  Account  of  their  religion, 
254.  Church  eftablifliment,  257.  Ci- 
vil inftitutioAS,  259.  Abiblute  power 
of  the  fultan,  ib.  Dread  of  popular  in« 
furreOion«  the  only  check  to,  264. 
State  of  property,  264.  Army,  265. 
Revenues,  267.  Manners  and  charac- 
ter, 269.  Roflcxions  on  the  prcfent  (i- 
tnation  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  270. 

Tbrajbersy  account  of,  57. 

Tbunbergt  changes  made  in  the  arrange-  , 
mcnt  of  I^inna:us  by,  3 1  J. 

Tournefort\  fyftcm  of  botany,  313. 

Turkey.    Sec  Thornton. 

Turks,  contraft  between  their  figure  and 
manners,  and  thofe  of  the  Europeans, 
269. 

V 

F'ixir,  Grand,  ofSce  and  duties  of,  280. 
Ulema,  the  men  of  learning  among  the 

Turks,  262. 
y<Jujiieert,  from  their  difperfion  all  ov«r 
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the  ifland,  incapable  of  (loppin$  the 
•  progrcfs  of  an  invading  enemy,  7. 
Voyagers^  on  the  credit  due  to  the  manrel- 

ions  reports  of,  187. 

W 

JUTabebu,  account  of  the  fe^l  of,  70. 

Waring  B  Travels  in  Perfia,  61.  Canons 
propofed  for  the  benefit  of  travellers, 
ib.  Route  of  the  author,  6a.  Ab- 
ftraft  of  the  hiftory  of  Perfia  fmcc  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah,  64.  Account  of 
the  prefcnt  King,  66»  MiliUry  force 
of  the  country,  6i.  Revenue,  69. 
Account  of  the  Wahebis,  70. 

Warfawt  dcfcription  of,  443- 

WbalUy,  General,  one  of  Charles  I.'s 
judges,  account  of,  106. 

WheatUy  on  Money  and  Commerce,  gene- 
ral charaftcr  of,  and  grand  principle  on 
which  the  author's  difcoveries  hinge, 
284.  Propofitions  of  Dr  Adam  Smith, 
wifreprefcnted  by^,  185.  What  the 
bafis  of  a  favowwle  or  an  adverie 
exchange,  according  to  him,  a87. 
Real  and  nominal  exchange,  con- 
founded by,  a88.  What  the  prin- 
cipal utility  of  bills  of  exchange,  289. 
Eficfts  of  a  debafed  currency  on  the  ex- 
changc»  Caufes  from  which  diforders 
may  arifc  in  a  fyftem  of  metallic  cur- 
rency, 193.  Changes  gradually  intno- 
dnced,  as  a  country  increafes  in  wealth, 


into  its  fyfiem  of  cwrency,  293.  Ex* 
porting  of  boUtoD  not  lb  detrimental  as 
is  commonly  fuppoied,  296.  Decreafe 
in  the  value  of  the  gold  and  iilver  coin 
accounted  Imt,  297. 

WUhtrfvree  on  the  abolition  of  the  (lave* 
trade,  199.  ReoMrks  on  Mr  Long's 
portait  of  the  negro  character,  201. 
Degraded  ftatc  of  the  natives  of  Africa 
the  efl^  of  their  (ituation  and  drcum- 
ftanccs,  not  of  any  inherent  inferiority 
of  charaAer,  202.  National  crimes 
moft  frequently  pnniflied  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  cauies,  203. 

Wildemiw^i  Species  Piantarum,  306.  U- 
tility  of  the  ftudy  of  botany,  307.  Ac- 
count of  the  eariy  writers  on  tluit  fub- 
je£l,  308.  Bounicai  method  of  ar- 
raifgement  of  Caefalpinus,  309.  Of 
Moriibn,  Ray,  &&  310.  Difference 
between  a  natural  and  artificial  method, 
311.  Methdd  of  Rivinus,  3x2.  Sex- 
ual iyftem  of  Linnzus,  313.  Imper- 
fe^ions  in,  attempted  to  be  remedied 
by  difilerent  botanifts,  314.  Deviations 
made  by  the  preient  author,  315. 
View  of  the  additions  and  changes 
made  in,  fince  the  tine  of  Linnxus* 
316. 

iV^od^  near  the  Hague,  account  of,  278, 
Z 

Zeahu^^  New.    See  Savage. 
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